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POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Xndia  Company's  Progre89  to  Political  Power. — Lord  Olive's 
Services — His  Sentiments  on  Indian  Affairs. — Scheme  of 
Supervisors. — ^An  Officer  of  the  Navy  Ambassador  to  the 
Nabob  of  the  Gamatic. — Mr.  Warren  Hastings  Governor^ 
general.— -Opposed  by  Members  of  his  Council.— Neutral 
Policy ;  how  far  adhered  to  under  the  different  Administra- 
tions in  India:  Mr.  Hastings's,  Lord  Cornwallis's,  Lord 
Teignmouth's,  Lord  Wellesley's,  and  Lord  Minto's. — ^The 
Wars  there  ultimately  sanctioned  in  England. 

Bbfore  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
many  important  points  connected  with  the  actual 
condition  and  government  of  India^  it  wonld 
appear  expedient  to  take  a  summary  view  of  the 
origin  of  our  political  power^  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  characters  of  those  hy  whom  its 
fonndations  were  laid^  and  to  the  astonishing  ra^ 
pidity  of  its  growth  from  the  days  of  Clive  to  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings ;  a  period  of  not  more  than  seventy  years^ 
but  which  includes  events  and  changes  heyond 
those  that  usually  occupy  centuries  in  the  history 
of  other  states* 

Vol.  II.  B 


2  RISE  TO  POWER  [1746. 

From  the  time  that  the  India  Company  first 
formed  factories,  and  carried  on  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  East,  a  century  and  a  half 
elapsed  before  thfey  attained  political  |)Ower.  This 
great  change  in  their  condition  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  French,  more  than  to  all 
other  causes  combined.  The  scheme  of  establishing 
an  eastern  empire  for  his  nation  was  first  formed 
by  Dupleix,  the  most  able  and  ambitious  of  the 
governbrs  of  Pbndichet-ry ;  tod  this  jplan,  which 
he  prosecuted  almost  to  completion,  comprehended, 
as  a  certain  consequence,  the  destruction  of  the 
India  Company,  who,  in  their  struggle  to  defeat  it. 
Were  fighting  for  existence; 

The  first  great  (contest  between  the  English  and 
French,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  latter,  in- 
TolTJid  the  India  Company  in  all  the  coiiiplejcity  of 
political  relations  with  the  native  states,  whom 
they  had  supported,  while  it  made  them  just  objects 
f>f  ihture  apprehension  to  tho^e  Whom  they  had 
i^posBd. 

The  suddbn  rise  of  the  Company  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  was  followed  by  a  still  more  rapid 
and  greater  stride  to  power  in  Bengdh  The  cap- 
ture of  Calcutta,  the  plunder  of  their  factory,  the 
imprisohment  and  consequent  death  of  a  great 
proportion  of  their  servants,  wfere  events  which 
left  them  only  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the 
shores  of  that  part  of  India,  or  the  employmeht 
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of  all  their  military  means  to  punish  unprovoked 
^iggression^  and  to  establish  themselves'  in  a  man-# 
ner  that  should  prevent  its  recurrence.  They  chose 
the  latter ;  and  the  conduct  of  this  great  enter-^ 
prise  was  intrusted  to  the  talents  and  genius  of 
Cli  ve^  who^  aided  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  Admiral 
WatBOii,  Hot  only  recovered  their  possessions,  but 
defeated  and  dethroned  the  sovereign  by  whom 
they  had  been  attacked,  establishing^  in  his  place^ 
a  prince  whose  condition  made  him  subservient 
to  the  dictates  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
elevated. 

Sujah  Dowlah  w&s  deposed^  and  Meer  Jaffier 
created  Nabob  of  Bengal,  in  17fi7.  The  desire  of 
sovereignty  made  the  latter  promise  beyond  his 
power  of  performance*  This  circumstance,  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  English  to  natives 
of  rank,  whcnn  he  desired  to  oppress,  rendered  him 
(even  before  Colonel  CBve  left  Bengal)  very  impa*^ 
tient  under  the  burdens  and  restrictions  whidi 
had  been  the  pric^  of  his  throne.  From  these  he 
desired  to  free  himself,  as  fiir  as  he  could.  Hh 
principal  objects  were  to  elude  the  payment  of 
what  WW9  due  to  the  treasury  of  Calcutta,  and  to 
displace  Bom^  of  the  official  pi^wons,  for  whose 
continuance  in  their  situations  both  the  British 
government  and  himself  were  pledged.  "  He  en- 
deavoured,**  a  wdl-informed  and  intelligent  writer* 


♦  Vide  Grant's  History  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  17«, 
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4  COLONEL  OUVE.  [17 S^. 

obser^es^  "  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  Clive  in 
these  points^  by  individual  liberality  towards  that 
chief.  But  Clive,  who  had  neither  asked  nor 
stipulated  for  the  presents  which  he  had  personally 
received)  inflexibly  demanded  a  fulfifanient  of  the 
treaty  and. accompanying  engagements."* 

While  Colonel  Clive  opposed  the  ^.ttempts  of 
Jaffier  to  evade  his  obligations*  he  gave  him  an 
example  of  his  own  adherence  to  faith,  in  rejecting 
the  overtures  *  of  the  Shah  Zada,  or  heir-apparent 
of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  who  tempted  his  ambi-- 
tion  by  an  ofler  of  any  terms  he  chose  to  dictate 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Company  and  himself, 
provided  he  would  desert  Jaffier,  whose  territories 
that  prince  had  invaded. 

A  short  period  before  he  left  India,  the  reputation 
of  Colonel  Clive  was  greatly  increased  by  his  de-* 
struction  of  a  Dutch  armament  from  Batavia,  sent^ 
as  was  suspected  at  the  mondent,  and  afterwards 
ascertained,  in  communication  with  the  Nabob,  and 
with  the  exclusive  object  of  co-operating  with  him 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Bengal. 

The  disinterestedness^,  promptnesid,  and  energy, 
which  Colonel  Clive  displayed  on  this  occasion^ 
places  this  act  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  his  life. 

♦  A-D.  1759. 

t  The  greater  part  of  Lord  Olive's  fortune  was  at  this  pe* 
riod  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  through 
whom  he  had  remitted  it  to  England.  Vide  Parliamentary 
Report. 
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Besides  the  defeat  of  a  daring  attempt  of  au 
European  rivals  it  had  the  salutary  effect  of  putting 
an  end,  for. the  moment,  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Nabob,  andr  of  all  other  native  princes,  against  the 
yet  unsettled  power  of  the  English ;  but  the  de* 
parture  of  Clive  from  India,  in  1761^  was  the  signal 
for  the  reobmmencement  of  intrigue  and  the  re^ 
rival  of  hope  in  every  enemy,  secret  or  avowed, 
of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Holwell  succeeded  to  the  government  till.the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Vanaittart.  The  invasion  of  Bengal 
by  the  Mahrattas  and  by  the  emperor  of  Delhi, 
and  several  rebellions,  spread  terror  and  desolation 
throQghout  the  country ;  and  though  in  all  the  mi- 
litary operations  which  occurred,  the  British  troops 
supported  their  character,  our  situation  becaine 
every  day  more  critical.  Mr.  Holwell,  in  the  first 
instance^  and  Mr.  Vansittart  afterwards,  entertained 
the  strongest  suspicions  of  Jaffier  All's  fidelity,  and 
were  decided  as  to  his  personal  incapacity  for  go- 
vernment. .  These  impressions  were  heightened  by 
the  continue  collision  which  took  place  at  this  pe« 
riod,  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  between  the 
Nabob  and  his  officers  on  one  part,  and  the  servants 
of  the  Company  on  the  other.  Unfortunately  for 
the  political  interests  of  the  government,  the  latter^ 
fit)m  the  commercial  spirit  which  still  pervaded  all 
branches  of  the  administration,  were  remunerated 
for  their  services  by  dues,  presents,  and  pri\ileges. 
The  privilege  of  trading  free  of  duty  with  every  part 
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of  tbe  interior  was  one  of  the  most  baneful.  It  was 
faurtfdl  to  the  reyekiue  o£  the  Nabobs  oppressive 
to  his  subjects/ and^  irom  the  daily  coniplaihts  and 
recriminations  to  which  itgare  rise,  subversiTe  of 
all  harmony  between  the  two  states. 

Mr.  Holwell  was  decided  in  his  opinion^  tliat  it 
was  hot  only  injuiibus  but  dangerous  to  the  in-* 
terests  of  the  Company  to  leiwe  Jaffier  Ali  any 
longer  the  possession  of  power ;  and  his  successor^ 
Mr.  Vansittart^  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
same  sentiments,  that^  within  a  month  of  his  as- 
soming  charge  of  the  government  *,  a  secret  treaty^ 
was  ccmcluded  with  Cossim  Ali^  the  son-in-law 
and  general  of  the  Nabob,  by  which  he  was  guaran^ 
teed  in  full  power  as  ruler  of  Bengal,  under  the 
title  of  Dewan  or  Ministei^.  He  agreed  to  cede  to 
the  Company,  in  payment  for  the  troc^  with  which 
tbey  aided  him,  the  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Mid- 
napore,  and  Chittagohg, 

This  treaty  was  carried  into  execution  at  Moor- 
Aedabad  by  the  governor  in  person.  Tliough 
Jaffier  acknowledged  his  deficiencies,  and  r^re- 
sented  Cossim  Ali  as  the  fittest  person  to  introduce 
ttiorm^  force  was  necessary  to  make  him  resign  his 
power^  and  he  indignantly  rejected  iiie  name  of 
sovereignty  When  the  substance  was  taken  from 
him.  All  that  he  stipulated  for  was,  to  return  to 
(!!alcHtta  and  live  with  his  family  under  the  proteo 
tion  of  the  English. 

'•  '     *  August,  1760.  t  September,  1760.      . 
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C^asim  AU  kn&v  the  violent  oppoBttipo  vbipb 
maiiy  m^mbera  of  tb^  English  govenunemt  bftd 
Biaifb  to  fa&  MevatioA.  tie  tried  to  gain  them  tq 
bid  inteirestd,  bnt  m  t9i^:  tbe  spirit  of  p^rty  m 
Bengal  was  At  this  j^ctiir^  (o*  strong  among  tbe 
members  of  comicil  and  military  commanderi^  tbat 
it  super sed^i  ail  otber  iconsider^ions*  Added  to 
^  Appriebensions  wbieb  tbi^se  divisioH4  cr^$^  Jo 
tb«  Ifabob's  ipind,  be  ^ppe^^^  by  bis  letten  find 
re^r/»}entations^  to  bay^  been  goaded  alm/^st  to 
)}espf«ra;ticm  by  tbie  pontinua)  ifnarrels  between  hk 
subj/ect3  and  tbjs  serv^ts  of  tbe  Company*  Tbe 
daim  of  tbe  ktter  to  exemption  from  duties  was 
0Xt^iudi^  to  their  9<atiTe  ageeti^  who  were  also 
ye^t^  with  jndicial  power ;  and  every  act  of  1i» 
^abobf  or  of  bis  bitcajl  ofiicers^  ^at  affected  the 
interests  of  tbe^e  privileged  trader/?^  was  brosuj^ 
forward  as' an  indirect  att^ack  open  tbe  rigbt$  of  tbe 
Company.  Tbe  measiirjes  t^en  by  the  Nabobs  tQ 
remedy  the  evils  of  lebich  he  £QiB|)lainfid^  were 
eertajnly  toiQ  abmpjt  »»d  violent :  thfs  wa^  i^lt  by 
Mr.  Veftsittart,  who  repitired  t»  Sf/^ngbyr^  wAf 
jfjytb  tbe  aid  of  W^uren  {lasting^^  p^egotiatfid  ^ 
tr^afy>  by  which  i^  yrjaiA  filled  that  tfe^  ^xfgt^fik^  pr 
passports  ^^^1^1^  to  {Company  s  sisrva^  sbo^ 
be  ^imit^d  to  foreign  exports  ai^  i^iports^  apd  that 
there  abould  |)e,  benceforwa^'d^  90  exdusjiv^  priviT 
jagea  in  the  ^nl^m4  trade.  Tbe  duties  qft  ^Pf^k 
goods  were  fixed  by  this  treaty  at  a  fiiir  afi^-  mode* 
rate  rate ;  and  it  was  fiirther  stipulated,  that  the 
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native  agents  of  the  English  should  cease  to  exer- 
cise any  jndicial  power^  or  enjoy  that  privilege  of 
person  which  they  had  assumed^  but  should  prefer 
their  complaints  when  aggrieved^  and  become  ame* 
nable  when  they  injured  others^  to  the  native  ma*- 
gistrates  of  the  country. 

This  effort  to  correct  existing  evils  had  a  directly 
contrary  effect^  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  Nabob 
and  that  of  the  majority  of  the  council  at  Calcutta. 
The  former,  without  waiting  for  that  confirmation 
which  he  knew  this  treaty  required,  proclaimed  it, 
the  moment  it  was  signed,  as  a  triumph  over  his 
enemies.     He  sent  orders  for  the  execution  of  its 
Btipuktions,  and  his  local  officers,  outstepping  the 
imprudence  and  precipitation  of  their  sovereign, 
Aimished,  by  their  acta  of  retaliative  oppression, 
ample  grounds  to   confirm   the   majority   of  the 
council  in  their  resolution,  to  refuse  their  confir- 
mation to  the  engagement  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  the  governor.     The  Nabob,  irritated  at 
this  proceeding,  had  immediate  recourse  to  a  very 
indiscreet  and  violent  measure.     He  abolished  all 
customs  for  two  years.     This  was  deemed  an  indi- 
rect breach  of  faith  with  the  Company,  for  it  de- 
stroyed the  advantages  of  the  exemption  they  en- 
joyed under  former  treaties.     A  deputation  of  two 
of  their  body,  Mr.  Amyat  and  Mr.  Hall,  was  sent 
by  the  majority  of  the  council  to  the  Nabob,  to 
demand  the  annulment  of  this  order.     The  irrita*- 
tion  of  the  parties  was  now,  however,  too  much 
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inflamed  to  admit  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  their 
disputes*  Every  event  tended  to  accelerate  a  rup* 
tore,  but  above  all  the  violent  conduct  of  Mr.  EUis^ 
chief  of  Patna.  He  had  been  avowedly  averse  to 
the  elevation  of  Cossim  Ali^  and  all  his  acts  shewed 
a  very  hostile  feeling  towards  that  prince^  with 
whose  local  officers  he  was  at  constant  variance. 

Unfortunately,  when  afisdrs  were  in  this  state, 
two  boats,  laden  with  arms  for  the  troops  at 
Patna,  happened  to  pass  Monghyr;  Cossim  All, 
connecting  this  supply  of  arms  with  his  belief  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  designs,  stopped  the  boats.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  deputed  to  him 
remonstrated  against  this  proceedure.  He  added 
to  it  a  demand  that  the  English  troops  should  be 
recalled  from  Patna ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  Mr.  fUlis 
should  be  relieved  by  a  more  temperate  person. 

The  statement  of  these  demands  was  considered 
by  the  deputies,  and  the  majority  in  coimcil  who 
had  deputed  them,  as  almost  tantamount  to  a  pro^* 
clamation  of  war;  and  the  chief  of  Patna,  Mr.  Ellis, 
was  vested  with  authority  to  seize  upon  the  fort  at 
that  place,  should  he  deem  such  a  step  necessary  in 
anticipation  of  actual  hostilities. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings  recorded'  their  dissent  against  such  dis- 
cretionary power  being  given  to  one  who  had  shewn 
himself  so  disposed  to  extremities.  It  destroyed, 
they  stated,  all  hopes  of  an  amicable  settlement. 
I'heir  prediction  lyas  fully  verified.     The  Nabob, 
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when  war  seemed  certain^  appears  to  have  taken 
alann,  aod  released  die  boats  laden  vith  arms,  and 
at  the  same  time  invitEd  a  renewal  of  BiSgotJatioDa  t 
bat  the  accounts  he  received  from  Patna  made 
him  withdraw  this  pacific  ovartare:  and  th.  surprise 
of  the  fort  at  that  place  by  the  English  troops^  be^ 
fore  any  declaration  of  war^^ve  an  apparent  jus* 
tificati<»i  to  all  diat  he  had  anticipated, 

Tl^e  carelessness  of  the  English  at  Patna  allowed 
Ae  Nabob*s  troops  to  surprise  them  in  their  tam, 
die  day  after  they  had  taken  the  fort ;  and  those 
who  were  not  slain,  on  this  occasion^  were  mad^ 
prisoners. 

One  of  the,  d^uties,  Mr.  HaU,  had  be^i  der 
tafned  by  the  Nabob  9a  a  hostage,  while  ibi^  odieri 
Mr.  Amyat,  waa  allowed  to  return  to  C^lciMtai 
but  he  had  only  reached  MoorshedaJiMtb,  when  he 
was  attacked  and  murdered,  by  order  of  the  Nabob, . 
who,  £rom  the  hoar  ti^e  fort  of  Patna  was  surpiiaed, 
had  dedared  himself  the  urreeoQicilable  eaemj  of 
the  Company. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Goyercun*  and  cou^- 
cii  was,  the  restora.tioii '**'  of  Me^r  Jaffier  to  hif 
dignities  as  Nabob.  Au  arwy  was  p^^he4  forwax4 
against  Gossim  All,  who,  after  hi^  troops  h^  suf- 
fered emne  defeats^  fled  to  Patna,  having  first  put 
to  dealh  several  of  the  pri^p^  Hindus  of  hif 
kingdom,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  fyief^j  to 
the  English. 

♦  7th  July,  176S. 
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From  Patna,  Coasim  Ali  *  wrote  to  the  Engliih 
commuJidBt — ^^  If  yon  adrancei  I  will  cut  off  tha 
iieads  of  Mf .  Ellis  and  the  rest  pf  your  chiefs^  aad 
send  thun  to  you/' 

There  were  at  this  time  fifty  gentleinen,  and  oint 
hmidred  persons  of  lower  rank,  in  confinement  at 
Patna,  Major  Adams,  feeling  for  their  situation^ 
addxesaed  a  letter  to  them,  entreating  that  they 
wonld^  at  any  price,  obtain  their  release.  Messrs. 
Ellis  and  Hay,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed, 
answered  in  a  spirit  that  redeemed  any  errors  they 
might  haye  committed.  ^^  Their  escape,**  they  said^ 
^  was  in^ssible,  but  they  were  resigned,  and  de^ 
sired  tlmt  operations  might  not  be  suspended  for  a 
moment  on  their  account.*'  This  letter  was  transr 
mitted  to  Mr.  Yansittart,  who  wrote  to  Cossim 
AU^  dqprecadiig  his  intended  cruelty.  He  also  ad* 
dressed  him  with  menaces  of  vengeance;  but  all 
was  in  vain.  Every  European  in  tlie  power  of  this 
emel  ^diief  was  barbaronsly  murdered  ^,  except  one^ 
Mr.  FuUaatoD,  a  surgeon,  who  owed  his  escape  t0 
the  respect  entertaine4  for  his  profession. 

Patna  was  taken  by  storm,  but  Cossim  Ali  fled 
to  tlie  territories  of  the  Vizier,  who  was  called  lE^on 
to  enrrender  him,  and  tjhie  German  Sumroo,  who 
had  been  the  instnmtent  x>f  this  horrible  massaore* 
The  Vizier  of  Oode,  Sujah  Dowbh,  not  only  refused 

*  Vide  letter  from  Cossim  Ali  to  Major  Adams,  dated  9tb 
September,  i76S« 
t  In  176S. 
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to  comply  with  these  demands,  but  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force  to  attack  the  British 
army«  He  was  repulsfed  near  Patna^  and  soon  aff 
terwards  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Buxar.  The 
British  army,  now  commanded  by  Major  Munro*, 
entered  his  dominions4  and  defeated  the  Mahratta 
chief,  Malhar  Row,  whom  the  Vizier  had  caUed  to 
his  aid*  In  this  predicament,  Sujah  Dowlah  acted 
a  part  worthy  of  his  former  character.  He  could 
not  consent  to  bring  a  stain  upon  his  honour  by 
sacrificing  those  who  had  sought  his  protection. 
Cossim  All  and  Sumroo  were  told  to  depart  be* 
yond  his  territory,  and  he  repaired  to  the  British 
camp,  declaring  that  he  threw  himself  unreservedly 
upon  the  clemency  of  that  nation. 

The  state  of  Bengal,  during  the  last  three  years j 
had  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Colonel,  now 
Lord  Clive,  had  been  nominated,  with  a  select 
council,  to  re-assume  the  management  of  the 
public  interests  in  that  country.  He  arrived  at 
this  period,  and  to  that  complete  confidence  in  his 
character,  which  Sujah  Dowlah  had  in  comimon 
with  every  native  prince,  may  be  ascribed  the  stq[) 
which  he  took  on  this  occasion  ;  nor  had  he  any 
cause  to  regret  the  reliance  he  placed  on  British 
generosity.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  by 
Lord  Clive,  aided  by  General  Camac,  by  which 
the  Vizier,  on  paying  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  towards 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Hector  Munro. 
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the  expenses  of  the  'war^  and  assigning  the  pro- 
yinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  for  the  support  of 
the  emperor  of  Delhi,  was  restored  to  all  his  do« 
minions  9  inclusive  of  the  country' of  Benares,  which 
the  king  had  granted  to  the  Company. 

Jafiier,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  had  died  before 
Lord  Clive's  arrival,  and  his  son  Nudjum  u  Dowlah; 
a  minor,  had  been  raised  to  the  musnud,  with 
a  fitipnlation  that  the  administration  of  the  country 
should  be  intrusted  to  certain  high  officers  named 
by  the  British  government.  Lord  Clive,  after  he 
had  settled  the  treaty  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude, 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  emperor  of 
Delhi,  by  which  the  dewannee,  or  admiiiistration 
of  the  countries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  was  vested 
in  perpetuity  in  the  Enghsh  government,  which,  by 
a  subsequent  engagement  with  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
agreed  to  pay  him  and  his  heirs  the  annual  sum  of 
fifty  lacs  of  rupees. 

Previous  to  the  submission  of  the  Vizier,  th<* 
emperor  Shah  Allum  had  joined  the  British  camp, 
where,  though  only  attended  by  a  few  followers, 
he  had  displayed  the  imperial  standard.  Major 
Monro  had  transmitted  the  emperor's  propositions 
for  an  aUiance  with  the  Company ;  and  the  gover- 
nor in  council  had  not  only  entertained  them,  but 
promised  him,  under  certain  conditions,  the  terri- 
tories of  Oude.  Of  this  agreement  Lord  Clive 
highly  disapproved.  The  emperor  had  personally 
no  possessions,  and  his  character  was  not  such  as 
promised  success,  either  in  the  attainment  or  rule  of 
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a  kingdom.'  His  name^  which  waa  still  revered 
and  recognised  as  the  source  of  power^  might  hare 
been  used  by  the  English  as  a  pretext  for  the  ex> 
tension  of  dominion,  if  such  had  beeoi  their  oi^ect  i 
but  Lord  CUyc  very  justly  deprecated  any  such 
basele^i  project)  and  while  he  obtained  fiime  to  the 
Co6q>any*8  government  by  the  generotia  re8tora«> 
tion  to  power  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  a  monarch  of  high 
reputation,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  die  Aitore 
greatness  of  the  British  empire  in  the  east  by  ao 
quiring  the  direct  rule  of  a  compact  territory,  fertile 
in  soil,  and  abundant  in  all  the  resources  which 
tould  render  its  future  improvement  valuable  to  the 
commercial  and  poUtical  strength  of  his  country. 

TThe  political  power  of  the  English  in  India^ 
grounded  as  it  now  was  upon  great  territorial  pos- 
sessions, had  risen  with  all  the  celerity*  of  an 
Asiatic  conquest. 

In  our  endeavour  to  examine  the  real  character 

^By  the  eDgagemeots  with,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  (1757), 
the  Company  had  the  privilege  given  them  of  coining  money 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 

In  the  same  year,  the  lordship  of  twenty-four  districts,  ad« 
jacent  to  Calcutttti  was  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity,  and 
their  facilities  of  trade  were  greatly  extended.  In  1760,  the 
rich  provinces  of  Midhapore,  Burdwan,  and  Chittagong,  were 
made  over  to  them  by  Gossim  Ali,  for.  the  payment  of.  a  spe- 
cified subsidiary  fotce  (a). 

In  1763,  at  the  restoration  of  the  Nabob  Jaffier  Khan,  the 
l^bove  provinces  were  ceded  in  perpetuity*  In  1764)  a  grant 
from  Shah  Allum,  emperor  of  Delhi,  gave  them  the  conn* 

^)  60S  £iuopean  cavaky,  9000  iafendy^  and  8000  sepoyi. 
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ef  tbia  e*tl»erdittary  powei*^  atul  to  develope  the 
cAuse^  Whiclb  have  ftitiee  raised  it  to  duch  ih&gni^ 
tude^  oHi"  first  tttt^ntioii  must  be  given  to  th^ 
opkiiiMs  tif  Lofd  Clliv^^  who  cotitiribiated  beyond  &U 
mi^H  td  its  etftabU^hmefiti 

He  ascribed  the  great  change  in  otiiP  <ioiklitioii 
M  Madrad  to  thi^  ambition  of  the  French^  and  he 
AppisAtH  to  hiire  deemed  our  l»itiiatioii  ia  Bengal  ai^ 
nearly  Similar  $  for  there,  as  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
ma^dd,  our  EaropeHn  ymte  intimately  connected 
with  our  Asiatic  enemies^ 

tries  of  Benares  and  Gazeepore  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1765,  the  same  authority  made  them  nominal  administrators, 
but  real  rulers  Of  the  rith  abd  fertile  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Babiklr^  and  Oriftsa. 

Considerable  cessions  of  territory  ilrere  made  to  tbte  Cofla*- 
)>any»  at  this  period »  on  thg  coftst  of  Coromandel,  in  addition 
to  some  raluable  lands  made  oyer  in  1763,  by  the  Nabob  Ma- 
homed. AH  .Khan.  A  jagheer,  br  estate,  was  granted  in  1765, 
which  included  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  Car- 
natrii.  A  grant  of  the  northern  circars  had  been  obtained 
fhmi  the  Subah  6f  the  Deokah,  by  Bussy ;  bat  When  Masiule* 
patam  was  takes,  and  the  Frenefa  were  expelled  from  this  pos- 
session, in  1759,  by  the  English,  the  circars  were  transferred 
to  them,  and  their  right  to  this  territory,  as  well  as  to  the 
lands  ceded  by  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  was  confirmed  in 
1765,  by  a  deed  from  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 

Bomb'ay,  k&e  6iost  ancient  of  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  Company,  was,  in  1765,  the  most  limited  j  but  it  had  im- 
portance from  its  fine  harbour,  and  its  numerous  dependent 
factories,  among  which  it  numbered  Surat.  This  town  and 
island,  originally  ceded  by  the  Portuguese  to  King  Charles  II., 
as  a  part  of  the  dower  of  his  queen,  the  Infanta  'Catherine,  was 
made  over  by  the  king  to  the  Company  in  1668. 
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Referring  to  this  nnioii,  and  the  feetings  which, 
would  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  Jafiier  All  by 
the  attack  of  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
French,  he  expressed  hia  opinion  very  strongly  to 
the  committee  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
flfiairs  at  Calcutta. 

^^  If  you  attack  Chandernagore/'  he  observes, 
'^  you  cannot  stop  there,  you  must  go  further ; 
having  established  yourselves  by  force,  and  not  by 
the  consent  of  the  Nabob,  he,  by  force,  will  en- 
deavour to  drive  you  out  again. 

"  We  have  at  last  arrived,"  he  states  in  another 
letter  *  "  at  that  critical  period  which  I  have  long 
foreseen;  I  mean  that  period  which  renders  it 
necessary  for  us  to  determine  whether  we  can  or 
shall  take  the  whole  to  ourselves* 

^^  I  could  have  wished  that  our  operations  had 
been  carried  on  upon  a  plan  of  more  moderation, 
and  that  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  maintain  any 
other  military  force  than  what  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  and  pursue  our  commercial  ad- 
Tantages ;  but  since  our  views  are  extended,  and 
since  commerce  alone  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
pany's support,  we  must  go  forward ;  to  retract  is 
impossible.** 

Similar  sentiments  were  afterwards  expressed  by 

*  These  sentiments  of  Lord  Clive  on  the  progress  of  our 
arms  in  India,  and  the  ambitious  projects  to  which  success  had 
given  birth,  are  vividly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
high  in  the  Direction,  written  immediately  after  his  landing  in 
India. 
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Lord  Clive  and  his  council^  in  a  letter*  to  the 
court  of  directors. 

"  The  .  time  now  approadhes^**  they  observe, 
'^  when  we  may  be  able  to  deteimtne  with-  somd 
degree  of  certainty,  whether,  our  remaining  ail 
merchants,  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction,  encroach* 
ments,  and  insults  of  the  country  government,  or 
the  supporting  your  privileges  and  professions  by 
the  sword,  are  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial  to 
the  Company.  Whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
certain  it  is,  that  after  having  once  begun,  and 
proceeded  to  such  lengths,  we  have,  been  forced 
to  go  on  from  step  to  step,  until  your  whole  pos- 
sessions were  put  to  the  risk  by  every  revolution 
effected,  and  every  battle  fought.** 

Lord  Clive,  though  satisfied  that  we  were  pro- 
pelled in  our  career  of  empire  by  causes  which 
were  imavoidable,  wisely  endeavoured,  by  every 
effort,  to  render  that  progress  slow  and  gradual. 
He  tried  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the 
princes  and  natives  of  India  to  the  dominion  of 
strangers,  by  making  every  sacrifice  to  their  habits, 
prejudices,  and  feelings,  that  could  be  made,  with- 
out abandoning  that  power  which  had  now  become 
necessary  to  our  existence. 

The  system  of  vxule  he  established  had  too  many 
serious  defects  to  be  permanent,  but  it  displays 
in  every  part  the  mind  of  a  great  practical  states- 
man, who  suited  his  work  to  his  materials,  and 

*  30th  September,  1765. 
Vol.  If.  ^  C 
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who^  while  he  accominodated  hiiHself  to  cireiim-- 
stances  which  he  could  not  control,  was  oontent 
|:o  be  teproafched  wifh  having  done  too  little,  rather 
than  hazard  the  benefits  he  had  secured  by  at- 
tempting too  mnd)« 

The  difficulties  he  had  to  oicounter  Were  ren« 
dercd  greater  by  his  want  of  instnimentSi  There 
were  some  individuals  of  distinguished  talent,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  defective  than  the  general 
condition  of  every  branch  of  the  ciivil  and  military 
Service  at  this  period.  Whild  he  laboured  to 
reform  these,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Com* 
pany's  government  in  England  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  extraordinary  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
their  aflfairs. 

"  Circumstances*  are  now  widely  ditfferelit,''  he 
observes,  "  from  what  they  were  a  few  years  since^ 
when  you  confined  your  whole  attention  to  com- 
merce, and  were  happy  in  being  able  to  cpmplete 
your  investments  without  insult  or  exaction  from 
the  country  governments.  You  are  now  become 
the  sovereigns  of  a  rich  and  potent  kingdom; 
your  success  is  beheld  with  jealousy  by  the  other 
European  nations,  who  maintain  settlements  in 
India ;  and  your  interests  are  so  extended,  so  com- 
plicated, and  so  connected  with  those  of  the  several 
surrbunding  powers,  as  to  form  a  nici^  and  difficult 
system  of  politics.*" 

Lord  elite,  in  the  same  letter,  after  taking  a 

•  Letter  to  Court  of  Directors,  30th  Sept.  1765. 
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comprehensive  view  of  the  tdndilioii  of  the  Com« 
paH/s  aflbirs  in  India^  and  ireferring  to  those 
feelings  and  sentilnents  which  reeeUt  events  had 
prodnced  amobg  the  native  prini^es^  obsei^es^  *  The 
princes  of  Hindustan  will  not  readily  imagine  as 
capable  of  moderation^  nor  can  we  expect  they 
will  ever  be  attached  to  ns  by  any  other  motive 
than  fear.  Meer  Jaffier^  Cosslm  AHy  and  the 
Nftbob  of  Arcot  (the  best  Mttssnlman  I  ever 
knew)^  have  afforded  instances  sufficient  of  their 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  English  snpefioiity« 
No  opportunity  will  ever,  be  neglected  that  seems 
to  &vonr  ^  attempt  to  extirpate  tis^  though  the 
consequences^  while  we  keep  our  sirmy*  con^let^^ 
mnst  be  fatal  to  themselves/^    - 

We  find  in  a  letter^  before  noticed^  nearly  similar 
observations  t— 

**  The  very  Nabobs,**  he  remarks,  ^  whom  we 
support,  would  be  either  covetous  of  our  posses- 
sions, or  jealous  of  our  power.  Ambition,  fear, 
avarice,  would  be  daily  watching  to  destroy  us. 
A  victory  would  be  but  a  temporary  relief  to  us  t 
for  the  dethroning  of  the  first  Nabob  would  be 

♦  "  Peace,"  Lord  Clive  observes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  Low, 
dated  f^ih  Deeetnber,  I75S,  ^Ms  the  iDost  valnaMe  of  all 
blessings,  hit  it  imist  be  made  sword  in  hand  in  tlna  country, 
if  we  mean  to  preserve  our  present  possesaons*  There  is  no 
alteraatiye ;  either  everything  in  India  must  be  reduced  to  their 
first  principles,  or  such  a  standing  force  kept  up  as  may  oblige 
the  Mussulmen  literally  to  execute  thetr  treaties." — Clive  MSS. 

C  2 
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followed  by  the  setting  up  of  another/  who,  from 
the  same  principles,  would,  when  his  treasure  ad- 
mitted of  his  keeping  up  an  army,  pursue  the 
very  path  of  his  predecessor.  We  must,'  indeed, 
become  Nabobs  ourselves,  in  fact  if  not  in  oame ; 
perliaps  totally  so,  without  disguise."" 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  history  of  India* 
during  the  liast  fifty  years,  without  subscribing  to  the 
truth  of  every  word  here  written.  Events  have 
verified  ail  Lord  Clive's  predictions.  These  were* 
made  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature,' 
combined  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  passions  of  the  princes  of 
India,  and  of  the  construction  of  Asiatic  society  and 
governments.  His  opinions,  however,  obtained 
little  attention  from  men  of  whom  a  great  part 
valued  India  only  as  it  contributed  to  their  own 
profit  and  that  of  their  friends,  or  to  the  loss  or 
increase  of  party  influence. 

Lord  Clive,  in  his  celebrated  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1772,  adverting  to  the  extent  of 
the  dominion  which  the  English  possessed  when 
he  Ifeft  India,  and  of  the  light  in  which  it  had  been 
viewed  by  the  administration,  observes  * ;  "the  Com- 
pany acquired  an  empire  more  extensive  than  any 
kingdom  in  Europe,  France,  and  Russia  excepted. 
'  They  had  acquired  a  revenue  of  four  millions  ster- 
ling, and  a  trade  in  proportion. 

"  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  such  an  object 

*  Vide  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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^gronld  have  merited  the  most  serious  attention  of 
s^ministration ;  that  in  concert  with  the  court  of 
directors  they  would  have  considered  the  nature  of 
the  Company's  charter,  and  have  adopted  a  plan 
adequate  to  such  possessions.  Did  they  take  it 
into  consideration  ?  .  No,  they  did  not.  They 
treated  it  ralber  as  a  South  Sea  bubble,  than  as  any* 
thing  solid  and  substantial ;  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  present  time,  regardless  of  the  iuture :  they 
said,  let  us  get  whiat  .we  can  to-day,  let  to-morrow 
take  care  of  itself:  they  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  immediate  division  of  the  loaves  and  fishes; 
nay,  so  anxious  were  they  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
some  immediate  advantage,  that  they  actually  went 
so  far  as  to' influence  a  parcel  of  temporary  proprie* 
tors  to  bully  the  directors  into  their  terms*  It  was 
their  duty  to  have  called  upon  the  directors  for  a 
plan ;  and  if  a  plan,  in  consequence,  had  not  been 
laid  before  them,  it  would  then  have  become  their 
dnty,  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  parliament,  to 
have  formed  one  themselves.  If  administration  had 
done  their  duty,  we  should  not  now  have  heard  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  intimating  the  necessity  of 
parliam'^ntary  interposition  to  save  our  possessions 
in  India  from  impending  ruin/' 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  with  such 
sentiments  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  * 
the  Company,  Lord  Clive  became  a  strenuous  advo* 
cate  for  parliamentary  interference  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India.    "  If  salvation  can  come  to  the 
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Company,  it  must  come  through  this  house  *"/*  wer^ 
his  emphatic  words  when  opposing  a  petition  which 
the  directors  had  presented,  praying  against  a  bill 
which  weM  to  the  limitation  of  their  power. 

Great  efforts  were  made  at  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  to  detract  from  the  opinions  and  authority 
of  Lord  Clive ;  and  more  recent  writers^  when  re* 
£ming  to  the  Tarious  luminous  records  which  he 
%M  left  to  illustrate  tlie  early  history  and  gorem^ 
Bient  of  British  India,  appear  eidier  to  have  given 
undue  weight  to  di^  testimony  of  his  enemies,  or  to 
have  been  incapable  of  appreciating  the  motives 
and  views  of  this  great  statesman :  but  his  character, 
as  it  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  the  value  of  his 
opimous,  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the 
examination  of  the  progress  of  our  political  power 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Hie  early  part  of  Lord  Clivers  career  meets  from 
aU  parties  with  unqualified  praise.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  during  that  pe- 
riod he  displayed  no  qualities  but  those  of  a  soldier : 
he  evinced,  from  his  first  efforts  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  natives 
of  India.  He  viewed,  with  a  liberal  and  humane 
spirit,  their  weakness  and  prejudices ;  he  adli^eased 
himself  to  all  their  higher  qualities;  and,  by 
granting  them  his  confidence,  gained  as  much  ad- 
miration in  the  performance  of  his  political  and 
civil  duties  as  by  his  heroic  achievements. 

♦  Letter  from  Lord  Clive  to  Mr.  Grenville. 
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The  reTolution  and  changes  which  Lord  Clive 
effected  in  Bengal  <^ened  a  new  scene  to  his  am- 
))Hioii9  and  rabed  him  to  great  and  sudil^i  weakh. 

In  accordance  with  die  usages  of  the  Covcbi 
pan/s  senrice  in  India,  at  that  period^  he  received 
presents,  as  conunander-inHcfaief,  to  a  yery  large 
ainount.  His  acceptanj:;e  of  this  reward  (as  it  was 
t(Bnoed)  of  his  labput s  md  success  was  ^  open  and 
avowed ;  and,  ^ugh  subdequently  made  the, subject 
of  a  chafge  agdnst  him,  we  do  not  find  that  at  the 
time  any  one  arraigned  either  Itie  amount  of  the 
donation  or  the  principle  of  receiving  it«  The  fact 
was,  that,  at  this  epoch  of  oar  Indian  governmenl^ 
the  public  oHicers  of  the  Company  had  very  limited 
MkHes.  Their  perquisites  and  advantages,  wh^i 
employed  on  civil,  military,  or  political  stations, 
appear  to  have  been  such  as  had  been  enjoyed  by 
pative  functix);iarijei^  pe^forxnii^g  the  duties  tq  which 
tbey,  in  times  of  ponquest  and  revolution,  had  suo- 

*  In  Loid  Clive's  letter  of  the  Slst  of  August,  1757,  to 
Mr.  Mabbot,  one  of  tbe  directors,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
reyolution  he  had  efifected,  he  adds — ^^  I  have  the  plea^re  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  gretttest  success  at  Golconda  could  n6t 
liaye  equalled  the  present  one  for  advantages,  either  to  the 
Cknnpany  or  mf  self.  Indeed,'*  he  concludes,  ^  there  is  nothinc^ 
Init  the  good  of  the  service  can  induce  me  to  stay  in  this  un^ 
liefdthy  climate."  In  all  his  letters  to  his  attorneys^  to  his 
Mends  and  relatives,  we  find  the  amount  of  this  donation  repre- 
sented as  great ;  and  he  distinctly  states  in  one  letter,  that  he 
had  no  desire  whatever  to  conceal  the  Nabob's  liberality,  -vrhioh 
he  evidently  thought  was  as  honourable  to  that  prince  as  to 
himself. 
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ceeded.  TThese,  on  ordinary  occasions,  were  derived 
from  a  per  centage  on  particular  branches  of  reve- 
nue, privileges  of  trade,  or  presents  from  inferiors, 
and  were  always  considerable:  but  when  such 
events  occurred  as  negotiating  a  peace '*^,  or  re- 
placing a  monarch  upon  a  throne,  the  money,  gifts, 
and  territorial  grants  to  the  chief  instrum^its  of 
such  changes,  were  limited  only  by  the  moderation 
of  one  party  and  the  ability  of  the  other. 

When  the  alarm  of  the  Indian  government  in 
England  led  to  Lord  Clive's  second  appointment 
to  Bengal,  eight  years  after  he  had  returned  home 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  noble  fortune  which  he 
had  acquired,  every  arrangement  made,  and  every 

act  during  his  short  administration,  showed  a  mind 

« 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  mode  of  paying  those  con- 
cerned in  such  great  transactions  is  afforded  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Tippoo  Sultann,  concluded  by  Lord  Comwallis  in 
1798.  Thirty  lacs  of  rupees  were  demanded  and  given,  as 
Durbar  Kkurutchf  or  Durbar  expenses,  avowedly  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  the  officers  concerned  in  settling  the  treaty. 
Lord  (Comwallis,  it  may  be  observed,  obtained  no  share  of  this 
money;  but  it  may  be  answered,  that,  while  a  commander 
in  Lord  Clive's  situation  had  not  3000/.  per  annum  of  direct 
salary,  and  could  cherish  no  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward  in 
£ngland,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  80,000/.  per  annum,  besides  a 
doation  of  100,000/.  from  the  government  he  so  honourably 
served. 

The  opposite  principle,  now  established  for  the  reward  of 
services,  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  It  is  alluded  to  here,  to 
guard  against  opinions  which  we  arp  too  apt  to  form  of  the 
superior  virtue  of  our  own  times,  grounded,  as  that  is. in  the 
present  instance,  upon  a  totally  different  state  pf  circilm9tan€e9. 
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as  superior  to  the  sordid  *  influence  of  self-interest^ 
or  personal  considerations^  as  it  was  above  the  dic^ 
tates  of  fear. 

His  knowledge  of  the  true  source  of  those 
growing  evils  and  dangers  which^  at  this  period^ 
shook  to  its  foundation  our  unsettled  power'  in 
India,  led  him  to  propose  a  plan  (which  was  carried 
into  execution)  for  binding  himself,  his  successors, 
and  ail  the  ofiicers  of  the  Company's  civiland  mili- 
tary government  by  oaths  and  covenants,  not  to 
derive  emoluments  from  any  soureeis  except  those 
fixed  for  their  remuneration. 

The  condition  of  the  public  service,  when  LcM'd 
Clive  arrived  at  Calcutta,  is  described  in  his  letter 

*  Lord  Clivet  ui  his  letter  to  the  coxxunittee,  dated  7th  May, 
1765y  when  he  took  charge  for  the  second  time  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  observes  :*- 

^  I  shall  now  repeat  what  yon  have  often  heard  me  declare, 
that  I  totally  disclaim  any  emolument  to  myself;  I  will  not  add 
to  my  fortune  one  single  rupee  by  the*  opportunities  I  might 

have  as  Governor. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  be  assured,  that  every  advantage  to 
others,  consistent  with  my  idea  of  the  Company's  honour  and 
interest,  shall  be  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  Herci 
and  my  influence  at  home.'' 

This  pledge  was  faithfully  kept,  for  he  returned  to  England 
five  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  he  left  it.  Of  his  great 
liberality  many  instances  might  be  adduced,  amongst  which 
none  is  more  prominent  than  his  willingness,  and,  indeed, 
desire,  to  give  up  part  of  his  received  donation  al  the  elevation 
of  Meer  Jaffier,  to  make  up  the  shatte  to  which  he  deemed 
Admiral  Watson  so  justly  entitled.  To  such  an  airangement, 
however,  the  members  pf  the  oommittee  refused  th^ir  assent. 
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to  the  Qourt  of  directors  so  often  quoted.  In  this 
he  gives  a  forcible  picture  of  the  general  demordUr 
zation  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Comr 
pany,  and  of  the  speedy  rain  that  must  result  from 
ft  eontinuattce  of  that  laxity,  insubordination^  lui^uryi 
and  rapacity  which  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  and  influenped  the  conduji^t  of 
almost  every  agent  employed. 

The  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  this 
«tate  of  aflhirs  when  he  arrived  in  India  is  eloquently 
described  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commoiis  ^. 

"  Three  paths,**  he  says,  *^  were  before  me,— one 
was  strewed  with  abundance  of  fair  advantages — 
I  might  have  put  myself  at  the  head  of  th^  goveriir 
ment  as  I  found  it — I  might  have  encouraged  the 
jresolution  which  the  gentlemen  had  ta)£:en,  not  to 
execute  the  new  covenants,  which  prohibited  the 
receipt  of  presents ;  and  although  )  1^  lejjcecpted 
the  covenants  myself,  I  might  have  contrived  to 
have  returned  to  England  with  an  immense  fortune, 
infamously  added  to  the  o^e  before  hpnourably 
obtained :  such  an  ificreasf$  of  wealth  might  have 
Ridded  to  my  weighs  in  this  country^  but  it  woiold 
not  have  added  to  my  peace  of  mind  4  hecapie  aU 
men  of  honour  and  sentiments  would  have  justly 
ppndemned  me- 

^f  Finding  my  jpowers  thus  disputed,  I  might;  in 
despair,  have  giv^  up  t^  commonwealth,  3,u/i 
have  left  Bengal,  without  making  any  eibrt  to  save 


«  SOth  Mardi,  \7S7. 
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it-^such  a  conduct  would  have  been  deemed  the 
effect  of  folly  and  cowardice. 

^^  The  third  path  was  intricate :  dangers  and 
difficulties  were  on  every  side,  but  I  resolved  to 
pursue  it.  In  short,  I  was  determined  to  do  my 
duty  to  the  public,  although  I  should  incur  the 
odium  of  the  whole  settlement.  The  wd&re  of 
the  Company  required  a  rigorous  exertion,  and  i 
took  the  resolution  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stable. 
It  was  that  conduct  which  has  occasioned  the  pub* 
lie  papen  to  teem  with  scurrility  and  abuse  against 
me,  ever  since  my  return  to  England.  It  was  that 
conduct  which  occasioned  these  charges  i  it  was 
that  conduct  which  enablai  me  now  to  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  heart,  and  most  solemnly  to  declare 
to  this  house,  to  the  gallery,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  that  I  never,  in  a  single  instance,  lost  sight 
of  what  I  thought  the  honour  and  true  interest  of 
my  country  and  the  Company ;  that  I  was  never 
guilty  of  any  acts  of  violence  or  oppression,  unless 
the  bringing  offenders  to  justice  can  be  deemed  so) 
that  a9  to  extortion,  such  an  idea  never  entered 
into  my  mind;  that  I  did  not  suffer  those  under 
me  to  commit  any  acts  of  violence,  oppression, 
or  extortion;  that  my  influence  wam  never  em-» 
ployed  for  the  advantage  of  any  man,  contrary  to 
the  strictest  principles  of  honour  and  justice;  and 
that  so  far  from  reaping  any  benefit  myself  from 
the  expedition,  I  returned  to  England  many  thou«^ 
sand  pounds  out  of  podket.*' 
Lord  Clive  justly  attributes  the  virulent  attack 
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which  was  made  upon  his  character,  and  the  at* 
tempt,  with  which  it  was  associated,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  his  iamie,  to  that  host 
of  enemies  which  his  conduct  on  this  memorable 
occasion  had  raised  against  him,  aU  whom  he 
had  dismissed  or  superseded,  and  the  list  was  nume- 
rous, and  contained  high  names,  both  civil  and 
military.  All  whom  he  had  checked  in  their  ca- 
reer of  plunder, '  or  had  crossed  in  their  path  of 
ambition,  combined  against  him;  and,  through 
the  means  of  their  fortune,  their  ability,  their  ad- 
vocates, their  friends,  and  their  relations,  they 
sought  his  ruin.  He  was  described  as  a  man 
wallowing  in  wealth  gained  by  undue  means,  who 
had  turned  upon  those  who  were  pursuing  the 
same  road  to  fortune,  and  who  desired,  by  inform- 
ing against  them,  and  by  using  the  power  vested  in 
him  for  their  punishment,  to  raise  his  character  for 
honour  and  disinterestedness.  His  talents,  both  as 
a  soldier  and  a  statesman,-  were  questioned,  and  his 
success  was  ascribed  to  those  he  had  employed, 
to  the  weakness  of  the  enemies  he  [had  conquered, 
and  to  a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  events. 

The  acquisition  of  great  dominion  by  the  Com- 
pany in  India  had  been  so  sudden,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  minds  of  those  who  directed 
their  affairs  in  England  did  not  keep  pace  with  it. 
They  clung  to  their  commercial  views,  and  looked 
with  apprehensions  at  political  power,  one  of  the 
earliest  results  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  control 
over  their  servants;  while  the  latter,  in  their  in- 
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trigues  and  struggles  against  each  other^  sought^  as 
their  only  means  to  avert  supercession^  or  obtain 
advancement,  the  support  of  friends  in  England^ 
Trom  such  causes,  the  public  interests,  eyen  when 
comprehended,  were  often  conq>romised,  to  raise  or 
to  depress  individuals.  The  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  measures  to  which  these  combined  motives 
gave  birth  was,  the  nomination,  in  the  year  1757, 
of  what  has  been  termed  a  rotation  government 
for  Bengal,  in  which  four  of  their  civil  servants 
were  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  succeed  each 
other  every  three  months;  and  what  rendered  it 
more  remarkable  was,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Clive  from  this  favoured  list  of  periodical  rulers. 
The  changes  which  had  taken  place,  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  this  measure,  rendered  its  execution  im-* 
possible,  without  the  most  serious  hazard  to  the 
public  interests.  Impressed  with  this  feeling,  the 
four  gentlemen  who  had  been  nominated  governors 
(acting  in  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness  which  does 
them  high  honour),  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee*  at  Bengal,  unanimously 
solicited  Colonel  Clive  to  take  charge  of  the  admi- 
nistration. He  complied  with  their  request,  and 
their  resignation  in  his  favour  proved  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  resolution  which  the  court  of  directors 
came  to  on  hearing  of  the  victory  of  Plassey. 
Lord    Clive's    second    appointment    to    India, 

*  Vide  letter  from  the  Committee  to  Colonel  Clive,  in  the 
Parliamentary  Report. 
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f  hoiigh  thUeA  fot  by  the  proprietors  and  the  public, 
was  warmly  opposed  by  a  considerable  party  in  the 
Direction ;  and  his  enemies  in  that  body,  reerait^ 
mg  their  strength  from  all  whom  he  had  disgtVieed 
or  punished,  subsequeJitly  x>btained  a  majority^ 
Neither  their  efforts,  however,  nor  the  combined 
talent  which  was  arrayed  against  him  in  Parliar^ 
ment^  could  daunt  his  courage,  and  hoidefended  Mn 
own  character  with  a  manliness  and  eloquence  that 
gave  him  a  complete  triumph  o^er  all  his  oppo^ 
nents. 

The  character  of  Lord  CUve  is  associated  with 
the  rise  of  our  power  in  India,  and  in  that  Tiew 
merits  much  of  our  attention.  Whether  we  con*- 
sider  his  military  or  political  career;  the  know* 
ledge  he  displayed  of  the  natives  of  India,  their 
institutions,  and  government ;  his  efforts  to  intro- 
duce order  and  principle  into  what  was  shapeless 
and  without  system  $  the  promptness  and  coui^age 
with  which  he  quelled  a  mutinous  and  insubor- 
dinate spirit  in  the  military  and  civil  officers  of 
government ;  his  use  of  victory ;  the  efforts  he  made 
and  reconmiended  to  consolidate  the  strength,  and 
to  improve  the  administration  of  our  empire  in  the 
East ;  We  are  equally  astonished  at  the  extraordi^ 
riary  extent  of  his  powers  of  mind.  Nevertheless, 
no  man  was  ever  more  violently  assailed  and 
calumniated  by  his  cotemporaries.  When  events, 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  disappointed  those 
hopes  which  his  successes  had  raised,  his  opponents 
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took  adrsintage  of  tl^e  change  in  the  pnldic  muid 
to  reproach  him  with  resists  whioh  were  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  to  their  own  fadions  and  mismanage^ 
meiit^  The  prejudices  excited  by  their  efforts  have 
been  continued  by  orators  and  authors^  who,  treat* 
ing  Indian  subjects  without  reference  to  those 
local  dronmstances  and  considerations  which  pecn-^ 
liarly  embarrass  them,  hare  pleased  and  satisfied 
general  and  uninformed  men^  by  reducing  the  most 
complex  points  of  policy  to  an  easy  abstract  ques* 
.tion.  The  necessity  under  which  those  who  ex^ 
efcise  power  in  India  act^  the  comparative  dangers 
they  have  to  encounter  cxr  avoid,  the  means  they 
have  of  executing  on6  plan,  or  the  want  of  means 
for  another,  the  feelings  and  character  of  princes^ 
and  of  nations,  which  they  may  flatter  or  offend, 
are  to  such  persons  matters  of  little  conse* 
quence.  Their  conclusions  are  drawn  from  simpler 
sources,  and  they  reject,  as  prejudiced  and  polluted, 
that  minute  information  and  local  experience, 
which,  if  admitted,  might  destroy  their  favourite 
theories,  or  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  those 
fixed  rules  and  principles  by  which  they  consider 
that  the  wisdom  of  every  measure  ought  to  be  tried 
and  decided. 

With  these  persons  the  scene  of  Indian  warfare 
and  policy  is  degraded  to  a  low  level,  and  the 
actors  reduced  to  insignificance,  when  comp€U'ed 
with  those  who  appear  upon  the  stage  in  the  west- 
em  hemisphere*    Nothing  in  India,  if  we  refer  to 
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soch  authorities^  is  upon  a  great  scale,  «;Kcept  the 
errors  and  crimes  of  British  rulers,  to  the  acdoaa 
of  all  of  whom  they  apply  a  standard  framed  for.  a 
wholly  different  state  of  society  and  government* 
According  to  such  self-constituted  judges,  the.  claim 
of  Lord  CUve  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  is  very 
equivocal.  .  But  his  .fame  will  rise,  the  more  the 
particulars  *  of  his  eventful  life  are  made  known. 
These  will  prove  that  his  qualities  as  a  statesman 
almost  surpassed  those  he  displayed  as  a  military 
commander; 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Clive  to  those  to 
whom  he  left  the  govemmeat,  when  impaired 
health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England,  he 
evinced  great  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  empire  would  be  exposed  by  the  revival  of  that 
spirit  of  corruption  and  insubordination  which  he 
had  with  so  much  difficulty  subdued. 

^^  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom,''  he  ob- 
serves, "  in  this  government  to  make  orders  and 
regulations,  and  thence  to  suppose  the  business 
done.  To  what  end  and  purpose  are  they  made,  if 
they  be  not  promulgated  and  enforced }    No  regu- 

*The  author  has  stated  in  the  preface  his  obligatioiis  to 
Lord  Powisy  who  has  given  him  free  access  to  all  the  letters 
and  papers  of  his  father,  the  late  Lord  Clive.  These  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  very  interesting ;  they  will  furnish' 
excellent  materials  for  a  memoir,  that  will  alike  serve  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  that  great  man,  and  the  rise  of  the 
British  power  in  India. 
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lation  can  be  carried  into  execution,  no   order 

obeyed,   if  you  do  not  make  rigorous  examples 

of  tbe  disobedient.      Upon  this  point  I  rest  the 

wel&re  of  the  Company  in  Bengal.    The  servants 

are  now  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty ; 

if  you  slacken  the  reins  of  government,  aflairs 

will  soon  revert  to  their  former  channel;  anarchy 

and  corruption  will  again  prevail,  and,  elate  with 

a  new  victory,  be  too  headstrong  for  any  fiiture 

efforts  of  government.     Recall  to  your  memories 

the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the 

civil   and  military  departments   to  overcome  our 

authority,  and  to  set  up  a  kind  of  independency 

against  the  court  of  directors.    Reflect  also  on  the 

resolute  measures   we    have  pursued,    and  their 

wholesome  effects.     Disobedience  to  legal  power 

is  the  first  step  of  sedition ;  and  palliative  measures 

effect  no  cure.     Every  tender  compliance,   every 

condescension  on  your  parts  will  only  encourage 

more  flagrant  attacks,  which  will  daily  increase  in 

strength,  and  be  at  last  in  vain  resisted.    Much 

of  our  time    has   been   employed  in  correcting 

abuses.     The  important  work  has  been  prosecuted 

with  zeal,  diligence,  and  disinterestedness,  and  we 

have  had  the  happiness  to  see  our  labours  crowned 

with  success.     I   leave  the  country  in  peace.     I 

leave   the   civil   and   military   departments   under 

discipline  and  subordination  :  it  is  incumbent  upon 

you  to  keep  them  so.     You  have  power,  you  have 

abilities,   you  have  integrity:    let   it   not  be  said 
Vol.  II.  D 
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l^at  you  are  cl^ftcient  jfi  resol\itip];i.  i  fff^at  tl^^ 
you  must  not  fail  to  exact  die  most  impUpit  pbediT 
^f)ce  to  your  orders.  Pi^misi^  pf  suspepd  from 
t^e  service  any  m^  who  shall  4^g  to  4iWUW 
y9^  a^hority. 

.  **  If  ypu  devijite  firpHi  the  priQcip\e9  ilppn  W^icfe 
w^  have  Mtherto  act^dj  and  upon  w^ich  ypu  9f^ 
pousciotts  you  ought  to  proceed ;  of  if  yo\i  dp  ^q% 
wake  ^  proper  use  of  that  power  with  wi^it]^  you 
are  invested^  I  shall  hold  myself  acqi^tted^  as  I  4q 
now  protest  against  the  consequences,"  ^ 

l^uch  was  the  pfurting  advice  whiqh  Lprd  Cl^vf 
l^ave  to  his  fomier  colleagues;  hut  the  ti^l^  pf 
reform  which  he  had  commenced  cpuld  h^ve  h^es^ 
completed  by  his  own  commacnding  talefits  fdonei 
aided  by  the  impression  of  his  high  perf  oQal  Qh%r 
iracter.  It  was  far  too  great  for  the  strath  pf 
those  on  whom  it  devolved. 

The  character  of  Mr,  Verelst  l^ves  no  ^PVht 
of  his  disposition  ^o  pursue  th^  path  traced  oy%  tO 
him ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  top  lenie^tit^  §^84 
to  have  early  relai^ed  from  that  spirit  of  ^nyieldiBg 
authority  which  Lord  Clive  had  so  forcibly  in^ 
^ulcated.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  npt  Uj^ly 
that  he  or  any  person  could  have  lopg  resisted 
the  desire  which  the  proprietors  of  East-Indift 
stodk  evinced  at  this  period  to  control  and  pfirar 
lyze  the  power  of  the  local  administration  ip  Indta« 
Disappointment  in  their  hopes  of  increased  dividr 
ends^  a  wish  to  promote   individuals,  feetings   of 


r^enttneot  for  injwies  renl  .or  supposed  to' thcSr 
friends  axid  relations^  comi»nedto  render  the  general 
qdnrt  at  fhia  period  an  atena  of  discord  and  vio-# 
IfinoCj  m  vhich  different  inie^esta  ahemately  pr&» 
Failed^  till  the  majority  agreed  in  the  expedient 
f»f  appointing  three  officen  as  snpervisors^  who 
were  to  proceed  to  India  with  powers  eqnal  to 
those  exeraised  hy  the  government  at  hdme>  and 
from  whose  laowledge^  virtue,  and  moderationi 
the  greatest  benefits  were  expected. 

Some  objections  were  taised  to  this  measure. 
They  were,  however^  bvemiled,.  and  the  snpar'^ 
viaors  left  England.  But  the  vessel  in  which  they 
sailed  perished  at  sea,  ai^d  Ai$  event  put  an  end 
to  a  plan  whidi,  notwithstanding  the  high  qualities 
ef  the  individuala*  selected  for^its  execution,  wya 
not  likely  to  realize  the  sanguine  antidpadons  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  adopted* 

In  the  settlement  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1768,  an  article  was  introduced  to  terminate  the 
disputes,  and  to  define  thb  rights  of  the  two  nations 
in  India. 

By  this  article,  Mahomed  Ali  Khan  was  acknow- 
ledged as  lawful  nabob  of  the  Camatie,  and  Salabut 
Jung,  as  Subahdar  of  the  Deckan.  Tlie  former  was 
^  ally  of  the  English,  the  tatter  that  of  the 
French.  Nothing  could  be  more  incongruous  or 
more  liable  to  error  than  this  mixture  of  European 
with  Indian  diplomacy.    The  recognition  of  their 

♦  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Scrafton,  and  Colonel  Ford. 
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ally,  Mahomed  All  Khan^  was  sought  by  the  di- 
rectorsj,  and  it  was  only  at  the  suggestions  of  Lord 
Clive^  who  took  alarm  at  the  teims  of  the  article^ 
that  it  was  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
probably  have  rendered  it  innoxious^  had  it  not  been 
converted  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  into  a  pretext 
for  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  and  mischievous 
acts  of  interference  with  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
pany that  is  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  Indian 
history. 

The  pretext  for  investing  Sir  John  Lindsay^  the 
commander  of  his  Majesty's  squadron  in  India,  with 
fidl  powers  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Mahomed 
Ali  Khan,  In  1770^  wais^  that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain^  having  become  party  to  an  article  of  a 
treaty^  had  a  right,  without  communication  with  the 
directors,  to  take  care  that  the  article  was  properly 
executed.  The  real  fact  was,  that  the  Nabob  of  the 
C&matic  had.  for  some  years  used  every  endeavour 
to  free  himself  from  the  restraints  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  his  engagements  with  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Madras  ;  and  the  English  gentlemeu  by 
whonl  he  was  surrounded,  expecting  their  own  im- 
portance and  fortune  would  increase  with  that  of 
their  patron,  stimulated  his  ambition  to  an  attempt 
to  cast  off  his  dependance  on  the  Company,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  direct  communication,  if  not 
an  alliance,  with  the  King  of  England. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mahomed  All  Khan^ 
should  have  been  the  dupe  of  such  advisers.     His 
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object,  the  attainment  of  more  power  and  conse- 
quence than  he  enjoyed^' was  fair  and  legitimate^ 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  men>.  whay 
from  a  desire  to  raise  their  fortunes^  encouraged 
him  to  such  efforts ;  but  where  can  we  look  for  the 
motives,  or  rather  the  apology,  of  those  who,  by  Sir 
Johu  Lindsay's  appointment,  not  only  gave  their 
countenance  and  support,  but  became  jprincipals  in 
this  attack  upon  the  constituted  authorities  of  their 
country !  .  An  able  historian  has  drawn  a  true  and 
forcible  picture  of  this  extraordinary  transaction^ 
and  the  subject  has  sufficient  importance,  not  only 
as  a  record  but  as  a  lesson,  to  make  us  insert  the 
passage:— 

.  ^^  An  ambassador,  Sir  John  Lindsay/'  he  ob- 
serves *,  "  with  concealed  powers,  was  deputed  in 
the  ostensible  character  of  the  commander  of  a 
frigate,  and  decorated  with  a  ribbon  and  star  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  as  a  representative  of  the  sove-^ 
reign  of  Great  Britain  to  Mahomed  Ally.  With 
these  dignities  the  ambassador  burst  at  once  upoa 
the  governor  and  council,  as  if  by  ambuscade,  and 
became,  from  that  time,  a  partisaii  of  this  foreign 
power,  to  which  he  was  deputed  against  the  dele-.' 
gated  government  of  his  own  nation.*! 

The  proceedings  of  the.  royal  envoy  were  all 
directed  to  the  same  point,  that  of  elevating  the 
prince  to  whom  he  was  deputed,  and  depressing,  as 
far  as  he  had  the  power,  the  local  government* 

♦  Vide  Wilkes's  Smikem  India,  vol.  ii^  p.  IS. 
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^^  The  bonour  he  sought  on  this  occasion,**  the 
directors  remark^  ^'  was  that  of  humbling  the  Com^ 
pany  before  the  throne  of  Mahomed  Ali  KhaUi** 

Those  who  desins  to  be  informed  of  the  extent  td 
whidi  this  ejctraordinaiy  efibrt  against  our  own 
power  was  carried  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
historians  who  have  recoirded  the  eyents  of  thii 
period.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  to  shew  the  ofaa^ 
racter  of  that  interference  which  his  Majesty's 
fiiinistets  then  exercised  in  Indian  afiairs.     Hiis  it 

* 

is  essential  to  understand^  fot  it  gave  rise  t<i 
srtruggles  for  pabronage  and  power^  the  effects  of 
which  soon  penraded  erery  part  of  our  eastera 
empire. 

During  the  heat  of  this  yiolent  collision  #f  p^lrties^ 
in  1772^  Warren  Hastings  Was  nominated  Goremm^ 
generals  This  extraordinary  man  has  recently  paid 
the  debt  of  natarci  He  otttlired  (in  the  full  pos-i* 
session  of  all  the  faculties  of  his  rich  mind)  tfaftt 
tiolent  spirit  of  hostility  Which  a  Combinatidn  of 
eauses  had  raised  against  him }  and  towards  the  dose 
of  a  life  marked  by  singular  erents^  he  not  only  was 
honoured  by  his  sovereign^  but  received  aa  unex* 
ampled  tribute  of  personal*  respect  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  who^  twenty^i^ve  yeaes  before^  lia4 
¥6ted  his  impeachment. 

*  In  1814  Mr.  Hastings  was  called  before  the  House,  of 
Commons  to  give  liis  evidence  on  points  connected  with  di6 
renewal  of  the  Company's  pritileges.  All  the  members  ro^i 
as  if  by  one  impulse  when  he  entered  the  house. 
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The  long  period  Mr.  Hastings  passed  in  India ; 
tlic  tariotis  offices  he  had  filled  from  the  cbmmeAce- 
metit  of  liis  tsLteet,  till*  he  attained  the  high  station 
of  Governor-general ;  his  acquaintance  with  the 
kmgiiages  and  usages  of  the  natives  of  that  cotihtfy, 
aflded  to  the  high  qualities  of  his  mind^  gave  him 
advantages  without  which  he  could  hardly  have 
sftved  the  empire  committed  to  his  charge !  btit  he, 
88  well  as  Lotd  Clive^  has  been  harshly  judged  by 
men  it^ho  have  listened  to  his  enemies  aiid  accuser^, 
atid  who,  v^hen  drawing  their  general  Inferences 
fr toi  jp&rticular  facts,  have  given  little,  if  any^  attefii- 
tloii  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  the  hecessity  under  which  he  acted, 
taxA  the  obst^les  which  he  had  to  overcome. 

The  a(*t  of  1773  made  the  East  India  Company 
more  dependant  than  before  upon  the  king's  mi- 
nisters. Mr.  Hastirfgs  was  nominated  Governor- 
genettl;  but  in  the  *same  commission  three  gentle- 
men* "^ei^e  appointed  to  council,  ^ho  had  learned 
thfe  leiioUfi  on  Indian  government  in  England,'  and 
tcfcosfS  vidws  i^ere  In  direct  opposition  to  his  upoiv 
idtllOst  every  point.  The  consequence  was,  thai 
fh^  admitdstratioii  passed  into  their  hands  as  the 
ittAjoftty  ill  conhcil,  and  reiliained  with  them,  till  the 
death  of  General  Claveriug  restored  the  prepon- 
derance to  the  appointed  head  of  the  government. 
The  effect  of  sufch  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  imagined. 
The  spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  at  the  council- 

*  Q^neral  Clavering,  Colonel  Monsoo,  and  Mr.  Francis. 
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board  spread  throughout  every  branch  of  die  ser- 
vice^ and  the  natives  of  India  saw  m  our  divisions 
a  source  of  weakness  from  which  they  argued  our 
downfal. 

TTie  intentions  of  those  who  created  and  main- 
tained this  evil  might  have  been  pure,  but  they 
possessed  little  knowledge  of  that  tenure  by  whidi; 
we  hold  India,  or  they  would  not  have  hazarded,  a»^ 
they  did,  the  very  existence  of  our  power  by  such 
an  effort  to  limit  and  control  its  local  exercise. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  drawn  a  forcible  picture  of  his, 
own  situation.  He  may  be  objected  to  as  an  un* 
fair  evidence  in  his  own  case ;  but  this  only  applies 
to  facts  and  statements ;  general  reflections,  when 
drawn  from  admitted  premises,  and  when  grounded 
on  experience  and  wisdom,  do  not  alter  their  cha- 
racter, because  they  proceed  from  a  partial  quarter* 
On  the  contrary,  we  give  opinions  more  weight, 
when  the  knowledge  of  those  feelings  which  called 
them  forth  does  not  impair  the  impression  of  their 
truth.  When  describing  the  effect  which  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  government  had  in  obstruct^ 
ing  reform,  and  perpetuating  abuse,  Mr.  Hastings 
observes,  "  To  enumerate  every  case  would  be  end- 
less. In  a  word,  while  the  power  of  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  the  smaller  the  nmn-* 
her  is,  the  greater  is  the  evil  in  this  case ;  while 
each  hand  holds  an  equal  share  of  it;  while  the 
members  of  governiqcnt  retain  their  places  by  suf* 
ferance ;  and  the  terrors  of  dismission  and  disgrace 
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are  held  out  against  them  at  home;  when  their 
accusers  and  the  expectants  of  their  places  are  the 
judges  of  their  conduct,  and  preparers  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  is  to  he  tried ;  when  the  memhers 
of  the  government  themselves  are  in  disagreement, 
and  that  disagreement  (with  regret  and  shame  I 
suppose  it)  is  excited  by  the.  voice  of  authority; 
whep  each  member  stands  in  need  of  support  from 
home,  and  owes  returns  for  the-  support  which  he 
receives ;  when  each  claims  an  indulgence  from  the 
others,  and  has  it  in  hi»  power  to  retaliate  every 
disappointment,  which  may  be  easily  understood, 
but  can  never  be  imputed ;  and  lastly,  when  the 
most  meritorious  conduct  is  denied  its  credit,  and 
even  the  sacrifices  of  interest  are  branded  with 
the  reproach  of  venality ;  from  a  government  so 
constituted, what  reformation  can  be  expected?"* 

After  these  strong  observations  on  the  effects  of 
an  administration  so  constituted  as  that  of  which, 
he  was  the  head,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
memoir,  he  speculates  on  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  a  different  system  been  adopted. 

*^  If,**  he  observes,  "  the  same  act  of  the  legislature 
which  confirmed  me  in  my  station  of  president 
over  the  Company's  settlanents  in  Bengal  had  in- 
vested me  with  a  control  as  extensive  as  the  new 
denomination  I  received  by  it  indicated ;  if  it  had 
compelled  the  assistance  of  my  associates  in  power, 
instead  of  giving  me  opponents;  if,  instead  of 
creating  new  expectations  whichVere  to  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  my  dismission  from  office,  it  had  im- 
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postid  diletice  on  the  intei^ted  clamburii  of  fbction^ 
and  taught  tht  servants  of  the  Compsuiy  to  place 
dieir  d^endance  upon  me>  where  it  constitutionally 
rested ;  if^  when  it  transferred  the  real  control  ov^ 
the  Company's  afiairs  from  the  dir^cllon  to  the  mi«- 
nisterSj  instead  of  extending^  it  htid  limited  the 
olaims  of  patronage,  which  evety  man  possessing 
influence  himself,  or  connected  with  ttios^  Who 
Assessed  it,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  exeft ;  and 
if  it  had  made  my  continuance  in  office  td  depend 
Upon  the  rectitude  Of  my  intentions,  and  the  Vigout 
With  which  they  were  exerted,  instead  of  annexing 
it  to  a  compliance  with  those  claims,  I  ShOidd  hAVe 
had  little  occasion,  at  this  period5  to  claim  the  ptib* 
Uc  indulgende  for  an  avowal  of  duties  Undischarged; 
But  the  reverse  took  place  Ui  every  instance. 

^^  If  the  interests  of  the  nation,^  he  continues^ 
^^  are  truly  consulted,  a  total  change  in  the  system 
must  take  place;  for  whilst  private  interests  aM 
idlOWed  to  stand  in  (competition  with,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  arrangements  founded  on  the  public^  godni  ^ 
whilst  those  Who  censure  the  concessions  made  tb 
them,  in  all .  instances  which  have  not  a  referetfee 
to  themselves  or  t6  thtit  connexions,  still  persist  hi' 
recommending  them ;  and  Whilst  the  official  e£ist^' 
ence,  public  deputations  and  private  fame,  of  ^^ 
members  of  the  government  in  Bengal  are  maiii-^ 
tained  or  sacrificed  in  proportion  to  the  coiicessi<»$' 
made  or  withheld,  the  int^ests  of  the  British  na- 
tion must  in  it  verge  to  a  decline. 

'^  tCnough  has  been  said,  to  shew  the  pernicious 
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consequences  of  this  system,  which  is  pnblicly  Jiro-^ 
scribed,  and  prirately  supported  j  which  no  mail 
dares  aVow,  yet  many  combine  to  maintain.    To 

dis^tUs  it  more  minutely  would  be  invidious,  alid 

•  •  • 

^hap6  entail  upon  me  resentments,  which,  though 
I  do  Hot  fear,  I  would  wish  to  aroid.  I  have  inade 
a  sufficient  sacrifice  to  truth:  my  successors  iii 
office  may  perhaps  benefit  by  this  confession.  iTie 
dtities  and  fhuctiobs  of  the  supreme  government  lit 
India  wiU  never  be  weU  discharged,  unlesl^  it  meet§i 
With  the  consideration  due  to  it.** 

Mr.  Hastings,  justly  considering  that  otrr  political 
stf^bgth  depended  chiefly  upon  the  excellence  of 
OtUr  infernal  administration,  laboured  against  many 
kcal  and  pi^actical  difficulties,  to  giVe  it  some  shap6 
and  dolidity.  He  effected  as  much,  pei*haps,  as  any 
fiaa  could  in  his  situation.  A  board  of  revenue! 
Was  established — collectors  appointed  «-^  regula- 
tions  published— ^courts  of  civil  and  criminal  indi- 
Mfuf e  wei'e  instituted,  and  their  powers  defined. 

These  measures  were  a  great  advance  towards 
lli6  eonsoiidation  of  our  power.  Lord  Clive,  at  the 
ptfri^  of  his  rule,  could  go  no  farther  than  an  en- 
deinroitf  to  fix  the  principles  of  our  interference 
Willi  dependant  states,  and  to  lay  down  generat 
rtttes  fc*  the  management  of  our  own  territoriei^, 
iorfecting,  as  far  as  a  very  limited  selection  enabled 
1^,  ihe  evils  of  a  loose  and  corrupt  System  by  the 
<|«al]ties  of  th^  individuals  he  employed.  Mr. 
Hastings  took  the  next  step  towards  the  introdiic- 
^aik  of.  a  better  order  6f  afikirs,  and  all  t>ersOns 
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jninntely  versed  in  Indian  history^  and  who  under-^ 
stand  our  condition  and  that  of  the  natives  of  I  Adia 
at  the  epochs  these  changes  were  made,  must  be 
satisfied  that  those  who  effected  them  did  as  much 
as  was  practicable^  without  incurring  the  most 
serious  hazard  to  the  safety  of  the  state  by  attempt-* 
ing  too  precipitate  reforms, 

Mr.  Hastings^  in  a  memoir  which  he  published 
after  his  return  to  England,  has  given  us  a  forcible 
and  vivid  description  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
our  power  in  India.  '^  The  seed  of  this  wonderful 
production  (he  observes)  was  sown  by  the  hand  of 
calamity.  It  was  nourished  by  fortune^  and  cvlti* 
vated  and  shaped  (if  I  may  venture  to  change  the 
figure)  by  necessity.  Its  first  existence  was  com- 
mercial ;  it  obtained  in  its  growth  the  sudden  ac** 
cession  of  military  strength  and  territorial  dominion 
to  which  its  political  adjunct  was  inevitable.  It  is 
useless  to  inquire  whether  the  Company,  or  the 
nation,  has  derived  any  substantial  benefit  from 
the  change,  since  it  is  impossible,  to  retrace  the 
perilous  and  wonderful  paths  by  which  they 
have  attained  their  present  elevation,  *  and  to 
re-descend  to  the  humble  and  undreaded  character 
of  trading  adventurers.  Perhaps  the  term  of  the 
national  existence  in  India  may  have  become  sus- 
ceptible 'of  a  shorter  duration  by  it;  but  it  is  that 
state  which  it  must  henceforth  maintain,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  adopt  those  principles  which  are 
necessary  to  its  preservation  in  that  state.** 

No  one  will  doubt  the  truth  of  this  descriptiQH 
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of  the  rise  and  actual .  condition  of  our  Indian 
empire.  In  a  subsequent  passage  in  the  same 
memoir,  Mr.  Hastings,  drawing  his  deductions  fronx 
personal  experience  of  the  system  by  which  it 
was  then  governed,  makes  the  following  impressive 
observations  ;— 

^*  From' the  vehemence  and  perseverance  with 
which  my  immediate  superiors  laboured  during  the 
course  of  ten  years  to  weaken  my  authority,  to 
destroy  my  influence,  and  to  embarrass  all  my  mear* 
siires,  at  a  time  when  theif  afiaira  required  the  most 
powerful  exertions^  to  sustain  them,  which  I  alone, 
by  my  gflice,  could  direct ;  and  from  the  great  im- 
portance which  they  have  ascribed  to  points,  some 
of  which  had  no  relation  to  their  interest?,  and 
others  were  even  repugnant  to' them;  I  much  fear 
that  it  is  not  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  how 
near  the  Company^s  existence  has,  on  many  occa-% 
sions,  vibrated  to  the  edge  of  perdition,  and  that  it 
hasu  been,  at  all  times,  suspended  by  a  thread  so 
fine,  that  the  touch  of  chance  might  break,  or  the 
Ireath  of  opinion  dissolve  it;  and  instantaneous 
will  be  •  its  fall,  whenever  it  shall  happen.  May 
God,  in  his  mercy,  long  avert  it ! 

^^I  affirm,  as  a  point  incontestable,  that  the 
administration  of  the  British  government  in  Ben- 
gal, distant  as  it  is  from  the  reach  of  more  than 
general  instruction  from  the  source  of  its  au- 
thority, and  liable  to  daily  contingencies,  which 
require  both  instant  decision,  and  a  consistency  of 
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iy9t6|B^  cannot  be  ruled  by  a  body  of  men  variable 
in  their  succession^  discordant  in  opinion^  each 
jealqi)s  of  hi^  colleagues^  and  all  united  in  ciunmoQ 
interest  f^g^st  their  ostepsible  leader,  lu  pQwem 
^Ff  such,  that^  if  directed  by  a  firm  and  steady  haad^ 
they  may  be  rendered  equal  to  any  given  plan  of 
fqpevation  3  but  may  prove  the  very  instnnaenta  ofits 
di39truct]0|i  if  t;hey  are  left  in  the  loose  charge  of 
niiQPDnected  individuals^  whose  interests^  passions^ 
odT  laaprices  may  employ  them  in  mutual  conteata, 

and  a  acramble  for  superiority.  »        #        • 

«         f         «         «««,*«# 

.  ^^  Tbe  inference  to  be  drawu  from  these  premisea 
is>  that  whatever  form  of  government  may  yet  be 
f ftabliahed  fpr  these  proviDpes,  whether  its  control 
]^  ^tended  tp  other  j^esid^tcies^  or  c<mfined  to 
it4  own  demesnes ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  Govev^ 
nori  or  first  Executive  Member,  should  poaseas  a 
ppwer  sib^olute  and  complete  within  himself^  and 
independent  of  actual  control.  Though  ^e  stats 
of  kingdoms  is  liable  to  dissolution^  from  causes  aa 
mortal  as  those  which  intercept  the  course  of 
human. life^  and  though  my  opinion  of  the  dia^ 
tempers  which  threaten  that  of  the  British  empive 
ill  Bengal  may  obtain  credit  from  all  who  read  it^ 
yet  I  fear  that  few  will  yield,  to  its  impression*. 
J^ike  the  stroke  of  deaths  which  every  man  knpwa 
will  comcj  but  no  man  acts  as  if  he  felt  the  con- 
viction which  he  avows  and  thinks  he  feels^  tho 
very  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  may,  in  this 
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Vfe  Qannet  be  surprised  tKftt  sQuttments  ractim^ 
]i)exi^  by  infprm^tf^n  md  e^perienee,  and  so 
^Qfy^e4  by  trutb  wd  elaquence^  should  barf 
f^^ed  (^oQvictioQ  ^yen  to  the  minds  of  those  vho 
H5e»e  h^BtUe  to  the  widter;  nor  is  it  to  be  wnr 
tii^StsA  9M  thp  k^t  ef  the  obligations  which  the 
oQUntjFy  ow^  thif  great  man^  that  his  advice  pointr 
f4  9»%  the  QvHj  scheme  of  rale  by  which  we  conld 
hope  to  pireperve  our  power  in  the  £ast.  No  i»ie 
#?€pr  better  understood  the  matenalft  of  wbieh  that 
ya^t.fabfie  ift  constructed  thtm  Warren  Ha$tings^ 
fisd  Qo  m^  e?er  appears  to  have  looked  with  less 
€3ie«&d^ice  to  its  durability;  but  his  opinions  upon 
thia  suhject  were  eiqpressed  at  a  ipoment  when.  fWi» 
the  cpHstitutional  jealousy  of  the  government  of 
England^  he  did  not  anticipate  the  delegation  of 
that  abscflutCj  but  responsible  authority  to  the 
G^ven^pr-general  which  he  deemed  indispensably 
qpt  im\f  &r  the  prosperity^  but  for  the  safety  of 
Qjgx  Indian  pQSsessions. 

It  is  not  meant  to  esiter  isgon  the  merits  of  the 
fiQliticftl  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  these 
weve  violently  opposed  by  his  colleagues*  We 
coUeet  fieon  a  minute  "*  of  General  Clavering,  Mr. 
FmM^ie^  and  Colonel  Monson^  (which  was  written 
a  abort  period  after  their  arrival  in  India>)  the 
grctunda  on  which  they  acted. 

•  Dated  November  80th,  1 779, 
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^'  Th^  general  principle,**  they  observe,  *^  on  which 
we  have  acted,  and  which  we  mean  to  make  the 
^e  of  our  fhtore  policy  and  conduct,  is  no  other 
than  that  which  your  authority  and  that  of  the  le- 
gislature have  equally  prescribed  to  us — ^to  main- 
tain peace  in  India.  The  preservation  of  peace 
necessarily  includes  the  vigorous  defence  of  your 
own  possessions,  with  such  parts  of  the  dominions 
of  your  allies  as  are  guaranteed  by  treaty*  On 
the  other  hand,  it  excludes  every  idea  of  conquest, 
either  for  yourselves  or  others*.  Adhering  to  this 
system,  we  never  can  engage  your  arms  in  any 
offensive  operations  for  the  aggrandizement  of  our 
Indian  state,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  much  less 
could  we  have  suffered  the  little  states,  which  at 
the  same  time  formed  your  barrier,  and  looked  iq> 
to  you  for  protection,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
great  ones." 

t  Mr.  Hastings  was  accused  by  his  colleagues  of 
making  unjust  wars,  and  these  accusations  were  sub- 
sequently made  articles  ^f  parliamentary  impeach- 
ment. This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  question,  but  while  the  soundness 
and  justice  of  the  opinions  (taking  them  in  their 
general  sisnse)  given  in  the  minute  that  has  been 
quoted  are  admitted,  none  can  deny  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  principle  which  Mr,  Hastings  states 
asr  that  which  governed  his  conduct  on  such  occa^ 
sions.  It  is  one  applicable  to  all  great  states,  and 
above  all  to  India. 
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"  Though  I  profefls,**  he  observes, ."  the  doctrine 
of  peace,  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  have  followed 
it  with  so  implicit  a  devotion  as  to  make  sacrifices 
to  it.  I  have  never  yielded  a  substantial  right 
which  I  conld  assert,  or  submitted  to  a  wrong 
which  I  could  repel,  with  a  moral  assurance  of 
success,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  either ; 
and  I  can  allude  to  instances  in  which  I  should 
have  deemed  it  criminal  not  to  have  hazarded  both 
the  public  safety  and  my  own,  in  a  crisis  of  un- 
common and  adequate  emergency,  or  in  an  occasion 
of  dangerous  example.. 

"  I  have  ever  deemed  it  even  more  unsafe  than 
dishonourable  to  sue  for  peace,  and  more  con^ 
sistent  with  the  love  of  peace  to  be  the  aggressor 
in  certain  cases,  than  to  see  preparations  of  in- 
tended  hostility,  and  wait  for  their  maturity,  and 
for  their  open  effect,  to  repel  it." 

It  appeared  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  con-^ 
elusion  from  the  general  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
or  his  opponents,  with  respect  to  those  principles 
which  would  best  apply  to  our  extended  political 
relations  in  India,  or  to  define,  by  any  prescriptive 
line,  the  exact  demarcation  between  acts  of  defen- 
siye  aiid  offensive  policy ;  but  the  general  impres- 
sion in  England  was  so  strong,  at  this  period,  re- 
garding the  ambition  of  our  Indian  rulers,  and  the 
consequent  necesisity  of  restraining  their  power  of 
engaging  in  war  within  the  narrowest  limits,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  resolutions  to  that 

Vol.  If.  E 
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ei«ct|  and  in  the  same  act  of  the  legitkture 
which  appointed  the  Board  of  Control^  and  granted 
the  Governor^general  power  adequate  to  hia  aove^ 
reign  functions^  a  clause  was  inserted^  declaring, 
^^  that  to  puraue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extonsioo 
of  dominiotn  iu  India»  are  measures  reimgnant  ta 
the  wish)  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  Great 
Oritaio***  It  was  further  made  uhlawful,  as  haa 
tieen  already  stftted,  for  the  supreme  government 
t^  engage  in  hostilities  with  any  state  that  had  not 
cmmnenced,  or  made  preparations  to  commence, 
war  upon  them,  or  upon  an  ally  whom  we  wero 
hound  by  pur  engagements  to  protect,  unless  in 
cases  wher^  the  previous  sanction  of  the  govenn 
ment  in  England  had  been  obtained.  The  local 
govejmment  was  also  prohibited  by  this  act  from 
making  any  treaty  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of 
any  native  prince,  except  in  cases  where  each  party 
..  1^  engaged  to  aid  the  English  in  a  war  actually 
commenced,  or  about  to  commence. 

The  spirit  and  object  of  this  law  was  just  and 
wise;  for  the  great  danger  we  have  had  to  enr 
counter  from  the  first  was  the  too  rapid  exttnaioB 
of  our  empire ;  but  our  success  in  retarding,  if  we 
could  not  arrest  the  growth  of  our  greatness,  must 
evidently  depend  on  the  means  we  employed  for 
this  purpose,  and  thq  letter  of  the  act  in  queatioa 
went  to  fetter  our  government  in  the  exercise  of 
the  niost  essential  of  these  means.  It  forbade  the 
seasonable  use  of  that  power  and  influence  which 
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we  poaseased^  to  check  combination  or  to  counter- 
acty  while  yet  immatnre,  the  plana  of  ambition ;  and 
preacribed  to  a  state  aitaated  amongat  deapotic 
princea^  who  recognised  no  objecta  but  conqneat 
and  power^  a  course  of  policy  they  could  not  ap-« 
predate^  nor  even  understand.  These  princea  were^ 
conaequently,  liable  from  their  ignorance  and  their 
preaumption  to  mistake  our  motives  of  action,  to 
deem  moderation  and  forbearance  fear  and  weak« 
neaa,  and  under  that  delusion  to  venture  on  a  course 
of  action  which  precipitated  their  ruin,  and  ren^ 
dered  our  cautious  and  unwise  policy  productive  of 
those  very  ends  which  it  had  been  framed  to 
avoid. 

The  preceding  pages  of  thia  work  have  alBforded 
abundant  proofs  of  this  fact;  and  a  concise  review 
of  more  recent  events  will  bring  it  still  more 
strongly  under  observation. 

Lord  Comwallis  had  in  his  character  an  union 
of  firmness  and  moderation,  which  gave  the  best 
promise  of  preaerving  peace  with  the  native  states, 
had  that  been  possible.  The  aggression  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  however,  forced  him  into  a  war.  Success' 
led  to  his  making  a  great  accession  to  the  Com- 
pany's territories,  and  the  alliance  with  the  Nizam 
of  ^e  Beckan,  into  which  he  was  compelled  to 
enter  in  order  to  ensure  the  reduction  of  Tippoo, 
became  the  fruitful  source  of  political  embarrass- 
ment to  his  successor.     It  was  before  remarked,' 

that   Lord  Comwallis,    by   a  communication    to 
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Madluyee  Sindia,  kept  ^^  danger  at  a  distance,  by 
an  alacrity  to  meet  it.**  But  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  tbat^  had  that  nobleman  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  adopt  measures  of  preventive  policy,  he 
might,  with  hardly  a  hazard  of  hostilities,  have 
arrested  the  growth  of  a  state  which,  within  ten 
years  of  his  leaving  India,  had  acciunulated  means  * 

*  Mr*  James  Anderson,  the  able  resident  at  the  court  o^ 
lladhajee  Sindia,  gives,  in  his  communications  with  the  acting 
Govemor-general,  Sir  John  MTherson,  and  with  Lord  Com- 
WaUis,  ihe  completest  account  of  the  progress  and  character  of 
the  power  of  that  ambitions  chiefl  After  expatiating  (a)  upon 
the  just  grounds  We  had  to  expect  that  Sindia  would  better 
have  appreciated  the  motives  of  our  conduct  in  not  obstructing, 
as  we  easily  might  have  done,  the  progress  of  his  ambition^ 
he  adds,  **  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  behaviour 
of  Madhajee  Sindia  has  been  in  many  respects  very  unsuitable 
to  the  delicacy  of  our  conduct  towards  him :  in  some  instances 
he  has  presumed  too  much  on  the  moderation  of  our  conduct, 
and  in  all  his  transactions  with  the  other  powers  he  has  laboured 
to  interpret  the  delicacy  of  our  behaviour  towards  him  into  a 
complete  submission  to  his  power.  In  short,  it  has  become 
evident,  that  whatever  reliance  we  may  have  formerly  placed 
in  his  disposition  must  now  be  totally  transferred  tp  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  situaticm." 

After  describing  Madhajee  Sindia's  actual  condition ;  his  pro- 
gressive efforts  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Hindustan, 
under  the  name  of  the  powerless  emperor  Shah  Allum ;  the 
difficulties  he  had  still  to  encounter  from  the  numerous  chiefs 
who  were  yet  unsubdued ;  from  the  constitution  and  temper  of  a 
great  proportion  of  his  army  ;  and  from  the  dissatisfaction  ex- 
cited amongst  his  new  subjects  by  his  "  various  acts  of  trea- 
chery, cruelty,  and  rapacity,"  Mr.  Anderson  observes,  "  From 

(a)  Vide  Mr.  Anderson's  Letter  to  I>ord  Cornwallis^  2nh  Nov.  1786. 
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which  rendered  it  one  of  the  most .  foirmidabie 
enemies  that  the  British  govemmenf  in  the  east 
ever  had  to  encounter.  • 

Lord. Com wallis,  in  abstaining  from  those  mea^ 
sures  which  would  have  prevented  the  family  of 
Sindia  from  obtaining  a  power  which  was  likely  to 
be  directed  eventaally  against  us^   acted  in  con* 

thi^  detftil  your  lordship  will  perceive  that  Sindia's  situation  is 
yet  in  some  degree  precarious^  and  that  at  all  events  much 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  he  can  realize  his  prospects. 
He  haS|  undoubtedly,  many  advantages  in  his  cunning  and 
intrigue, .  and  his  persevering  management^  which  he  often 
uses  successfully  to  supply  the  want  of  real  power  and  other 
defects  in  his  situation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  fre* 
quently  prompted  by  his  avarice  to  act  with  little  policy  or 
fok'esight.  ■  From  this  latter  circumstance,  I  was  for  some  time 
inclined,  to  think  that  his  views  in  this  quarter  were  rather 
of  a  temporary  than  permanent  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
likely  that  the  expectation  of  treasure  was  at  first  his  princi* 
pal  object  in  this  undertaking,  but  that  his  views  opened  and 
enlarged  themselves  with  the  favourable  events  which  after* 
wards  fell  out.  It  seems  now  almost  as  certain  as  any  pdliti* . 
csl.  point  can  be,  that  bis  object,  is,  by  connecting  his  own 
provinces  .of  Malwa  and  Ajmere,  with  those  of  Agra  and 
Delhi,  lo  erect  an  independent  empire  of  his  own,  and  to 
shake  off  all  subjection  to  the  Paishwah."  Mr.  Anderson 
then  expresses  his  opinion,  that,  after  the  dangerous  ambition 
which  Sindia  has  displayed,  and  the  abuse  he  has  made 'of  the 
delicacy  with  which  we  have  acted  towards  him,  it  will  be 
«*  jextremely  necessary  we  should  watch  him  narrowly;''  and 
hef  concludes  by  stating,  that,  "  on  some  occasions,  perhaps  it 
may  be  necessary  for  us  to  check  him  in  his  progress,  where 
we  may  have  favourable  opportunities  of  doing  it,  without  the 
actual  commission  of  hostilities  against  him.'* 
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fonnity  to  the  Tiewa  and  sentiments  of  his  snpe* 
fiois  in  England,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  the  legislature  already  cited ;  but  this  nobleman 
took  advantage  of  every  occasion  (as  We  have 
already  shewn)  to  satisfy  the  princes  and  chieft 
of  India  that  such  conduct  proceeded  from  motives 
of  moderation,  not  of  aj^rehension. 

Lord  Teignmouth  acted  throughout  his  adminis- 
tration with  stijl.  more  scrupulous  conformity  to 
the  prevailing  sentiments  in  fkigland,  and  to  the 
letter  of  parliamentary  restrictions.  He  did  this 
from  a  strict'  sense  of  duty,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  eviU  which  were  likely  to 
result  from  his  non-interference ;  and  his  minutes 
and  letters  upon  the  political  state  of  India  at 
this  period  exhibit  (like-  aU  the  other  productions 
of  this  virtuous  nobleman)  an  intimate  knowledge 

■ 

both  of  the  condition  of  the  British  government^ 
and  that  of  the  pative  states.  The  consequences 
of  the  efforts  he  made  to  preserve  a  system  of  rigid 
neutral  policy  have  been  fully  described  in  llie 
former  chapters.  UppooSohaun  wanted  no  motrm 
to  stimulate  him  to  action,  whenever  he  saw  an 
opportunity  favourable  to  his  cherished  designs 
against  the  British  nation ;.  but  we  may  qiKstion 
whether  the  ^icouragement  he  received  from  oar 
abandonment  of  the  Nizam  had  not  more  weight 
in  influencing  him  to  the  hostile  measures  he 
adopted  than  the  advice  of  French  emissaries,  or 
the  expexrted  aid  from  the  government  pf  the  Man* 
ritius. 
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The  reduction  of  Tifipoo ;  the  restoration  6f  A 
Hindn  prince  to  the  throne  df  his  ancestoi^  in 
Mysor^ ;  the  alliance  ^ith  the  Nizam^  which  stipn- 
iated  for  the  dismissal  of  a  srtrong  French  corps  in 
fab  scrrice,  and  of  his  aid  in  the  war  with  the 
Snltami^  altered  all  our  relations  in  thci  i^otith  bf 
India.  These  were  the  first  measures  of  Lord 
Welledey,  to  the  adoption  of  which  he  was  com- 
pelled by  a  necessity  that  all  admitted.  The  poinf 
to  which  success  had  carried  him  was  one  where 
be  could  not  remdin  Stationary.  He  must  eithef 
retreat  or  advance.  The  first  of  these  courseii 
offered  a  temporary  exemption  from  present  evils^ 
at  liie  price  of  futtlre  security.  The  sebond  led 
trough  difficulty  and  embarrassment  to  peace  and 
prosperity.  To  enable  him  to  subdue  Tippoo  and 
fail}  French  allies^  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  obliged 
to  pledge  himself  to  protect  the  Nisam  against 
the  Mahrattari.  This^  like  every  step  towards  the 
esrtablishiiient  of  order  and  tran^iUity,  was  tOt 
Jutack  upon  a  nation  whose  armies  were  fiot^  aiid 
emdd  not,  from  their  ntlMbers  and  construction^  be 
yttpported^  except  by  the  annual  liftack  of  thei^ 
Mfighbours^  and  who  for  nearly  a  century  had 
deemed  the  territories  of  the  Nicam  as  ah  inherit- 
m^t  of  pfamder.  Lord  Wellesley,  satisfi^  of  thi^ 
fmttj  determined  to  drreet  all  his  efforts  to^  th^ 
abolition  of  a  predatory  system  which,  ioAet  recent 
dbanges,  it  was  quite  evident  conM  hot  be  coexistent 
with  the  Brittah  power  in  India.  The  view  be  took 
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of  this  question  has  been  fully  given,  as  well  as 
those  means  through  which  he  carried  his  great 
plans  to  the  very  brink  of  completion ;  but  his 
career  was  arrested  in  the  hour  of  victory  over 
the  last  of  those  Mahratta  princes,  who  avowedly 
fought  for  the  continuance  of  rapine  and  desolation. 
.  The  alarm  taken  by  the  authorities  in  England 
at  this  period  was  excessive.  They  arraigned  the 
principles  of  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  sub* 
sequent  to  the  conquest  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  war 
witibi  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  just  and  unar* 
voidable.  But  in  admitting  so  much,  they  admit- 
ted everything ;  for  if  the  British  faith  was  to  be 
preserved,  we  had  very  little  option  as  to  the  mea- 
sures consequent  to  our  alliance  with  the  Nizam. 
The  increase  of  our  subsidiary  force  with  that 
prince  was  the  first  step ;  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  force  at  Poonah,  the  second ;  the  great  ob- 
ject of  Lord  Wellesley's  policy  was,  to  extend  such 
alliances,  and  through  them,  as  thiey  afforded  an  in- 
crease of  force  without  increase  of  expenditure,  and 
gave  us  the  most  commanding  military  positions, 
to  secure  the  general  peace  of  India ;  which,  as  was 
proved  by  the  fullest  experience,  could  not  be  even 
partially  disturbed  without  -involving  us  in  war,  or 
placing  us  in  a  condition  which,  from  its  efiect  on 
our  reputation  and  resources,  was  more  embarrass-* 
ing  and  dangerous  than  war  itself. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  subsidiary 
{^lliances  gave  x\s  the  means  of  success  in  the  act 
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complishment  of  objects  of  policy,  which  we  were 
compelled  by  pledges  of  faith  and  considerations  of 
safety  to  pursue,  it  is  equally  a  fact,  that  they  in^ 
Yolved  us  in  great  embarrassments,  and  that  they 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  protected  state^ 
whose  princes  either  lost  their  crowns  in  an  effort 
to  regain  their  independence,  or  sunk  into  a  sloth 
and  luxury  which  deteriorated  every  branch  of  their 
goyemment.  But  this  was  the  consequence  of  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  our  power  in  Incya, 
not  of  those  alliances  which  formed  the  most  mo- 
derate of  all  means  by  which  we  could  regulate 
that  march  to  conquest,  on  which  we  were  pro-- 
pelled  (as  has  been  before  shewn)  by  causes  and 
events  iar  beyond  our  power  to  control. 

Alliances  of  the  same  character  as  those  formed 
by  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  entered  into  by  almost 
all  his  predecessors,  and,  from  Lord .  Clive  down-* 
wards,  the  chief  motive  had  been  to  preserve  as 
loiig  as  possible  the  existence  of  the  native  states 
wkh  whom  they  were  contracted.  The  frequency 
of  the  expedient  is  a  proof  of  its  wisdom  and  neces* 
sity.  There  has  seldom  been  an  alternative  be- 
tween its  adoption  and  measures  which  must  have 
terminated  in  the  introduction  of  our  direct  rule, 
and  with  it  all  those  sudden  changes  in  society 
which,  independent  of  the  misery  they  bring,  have 
been,  from  the  first  hour  of  our  existence  in  India, 
to  the  present  moment,  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
danger. 
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In  consequence  of  the  ascendency  in  England  of 
tbose  who  condemned  Lord  WeDetley's  mearans^ 
the  high  name  of  Lord  Comwallis  was  sought  and 
obtaided  to  give  character  to  an  eflFort  to  reyire  a 
system  of  nentral  policy.  That  venerable  nobl^nan. 
Worn  out  more  by  infirmities  than  age^  dying  soon 
after  his  arrival^  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George 
Barlow ;  who^  acting  upon  the  principles  which  ihe 
authorities  in  England  had  prescribed^  withdrew 
firom  every  int^erence  to  which  we  Were  not  spe- 
eificaHy  pledged  by  treaty*  In  one  case^  however, 
which  has  been  noticed  *,  he  found  himself  com* 
pelled  to  a  departure  from  this  course ;  and  the  ar<- 
gumetits  by  which  he  justified  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  are  a  convincing  comment  of  the  imprad-' 
ticability  of  that  system  to  promote  which  a  sense 
df  duty  made  him  give  the  fuU  ud  of  his  gieat 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  administration  of  Lord  M into  presents  us 
wtth  acautious,  but  gradual,  return  to  the  only 
prmciples  by  which  otir  empire  could  be  matutained* 
The  tone  in  which  he  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Bil^ 
tish  government,  whenever  these  were  threatened, 
(Corrected,  'as  far  as  was  possible^  the  impresskms 
daily  inade  by  the  growing  insolence  and  excesses 
di  those  freebooters  to  whom  we  had  abandoned 
all  the  central  prcrvinces  of  India  as  an  arena,  in 
which  it  was  vainly  imagined  they  would  eoHthme 
to  war  upon  each  dther. 

•  Vol.  Lepage  874, 
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Lord  Minto^  foreseeing  the  results  to  *  which  this 
state  of  affairs  must  lead^  sought^  like  his  prede^ 
cessors,  to  strengthen  the  government  he  rtded^  by 
jretnming  to  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliances,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  him^  as  well  as  to  the 
goyemment  in  England,  that  he  failed  in  his  efibrts 
to  conclude  one  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpof  e.    This 
moderate  and  able  nobleman^  after  describing  with 
mndb  truth  and  discrimination  the  nature  and  effect 
of  such  engagements^  and  pointing  out^  in  the  most 
forcible  langnage^  all  their  admitted  evils  (particu^ 
laily  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Hyderabad)^  con«- 
•eludes  by  observing  * ;    ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
these  remarks  to  question  the  policy  of  those  sub«- 
fidiary  alliances,  or  their  great  and  beneficial  in- 
'fioence  on  the  condition  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  in  time  past,  present,  and  to  come«    They 
•have  added,  most  materially,  to  our  power  and  i^ 
aources,  and  they  have  placed  for  ever  at  a  distance 
dangers  far  greats  than  any  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  evils'  above  described.  But  these  alliances, 
like  all  other  human  arrangementSj  bear  within 
them  the  sources  of  their  own  decay,  and  require  the 
applicatioii  of  corrective  measures  to  obviate  their 
mtond  and  progressive  tendency  to  dissolMion.*^ 

Lord  Hastings,  in  every  political  measure  of  fai» 
goTemmeitt,  evinced  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
an  early  return  to  those  principles  which  had  dis-^ 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Minto  to  the  resident  at  Foonah,  dated 
1 1  tb  Noyember,  1 8 1 1* 
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tingoished  the  administration  of  Lord  Weliesley, 
and  of  resting,  as  that  nobleman  had  desired  to  do, 
the  fame  and  prosperity  of  the  British  empire,  upon 
the  safe  and  honourable  foundation  of  the  general 
tranquillity  of  India,  established  and  maintained  by 
its  commanding  influence  and  power. 

These  sentiments  were,  as  has  been  stated,  fully 
expressed  in  a  most  able  minute  *,  in  which  this 
distinguished  nobleman,  after  painting .  in  warm 
colours  the  excessive  misery  and  desolation  which 
had  been  the  consequence  of  the  neutral  system 
pursued  by  us  for  ten  years  past,  takes  a  view  of 
the  different  results  which  might  be  fairly  antici- 
pated from  a  contrary  policy. 

His  powerftil  arguments,  enforced  as  they  were 
by  illustrations  drawn,  from  the  history. of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  of  India,  might  still  have  failed 
of  effect,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the  oc- 
currence of  events  which  made  it  impossible  for 
any  person  to  advocate  a  system,  the  further  ad- 
herence to  which  twelve  years  had  provedto.be 
impracticable. 

The  complete  success  of  the.  war  against  .the 
Pindarics  and  Mahrattas  led  Lord  Hastings  to  pro- 
claim the  paramount  power  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  constitute  it  the  arbiter  of  aU-  disputes, 
and  the  conservator  of  the  general  peace  of  India. 
Such  was  the  change  of  opinion  in  England,  that 
not  a  voice  was  raised  against  a  measure,  the  very 

♦  December,  1815. 
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contemplation  of  which^  a  few  yeats  before^  had 
been  denounced  as  a  dream  of  ambition;  Events 
und  fuller  information  have  convinced  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  public^  that  the  opinions  loi^ 
prevalent  in  England^  regarding  the  local  adminis- 
tration in  India^  were  founded  in  error.  That  the 
system  prescribed  by  the  legislature^  however  de- 
sirable^  was  altogether  impracticable;  for  thou^ 
parliament  might  dictate  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  British  rulers^  its  influence  did  not  extend  to  the 
native  states^  with  whom  they  were  in  constant 
collision;  and  whose  despotic  princes  were  ui^ed 
by  jealousy^  by  avarice^  by  ambition;  by  pride^  and 
by  love  of  independence,  to  continual  efforts,  secret 
or  avowed,  to  destroy  the  English  government,  and 
to  expel  every  individual  of  that  nation  from  India* 
If  this  be  the  fact,  who  can  doubt  but  that  we 
liave  been  impelled  to  the  attainment  of  supreme 
power  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  our  ex- 
istence, in  any  shape,  in  that  country. 

The  most  eminent  statesmen  who  have  leamt 
their  lessons  in  England,  and  those  who  have 
gained  their  experience  in  India,  have  uniformly 
concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  extension  of  terri- 
tory was  not  only  undesirable,  but  hurtful.  Those 
to  whom  the  local  government  of  our  Eastern 
empire  was  intrusted,  have  had  every  motive  to 
preserve  peace,  and  to  avoid  war.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  almost  all  engaged  in  war,  and  those 
who  have  avoided  doing  so,  have  confessedly  left 
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it  as  an  inheritance  to  their  successorfl ;  and  let  vks 
add  to  thifl  strong  fact^  that  the  different  presidents 
of  the  board  of  control,  the  very  institution  of 
which  was  associated  with  the  object  of  preventing 
the  pursuit  of  schemes  of  a^randisanent,  and  the 
extension  of  dominion,  have  almost  in  every  in« 
stance  concurred*  in  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
those  measiu'es  of  the  local  administration  which 
have  been  attended  with  such  results.  This  forces 
us  to  a  conclusion,  that  all  the  English  statesmen 
which  this  observation  includes  have  either  beien,  in 
their  turns,  tainted  with  that  culpable  ambition  of 
which  the  Indian  Governors  are  accused,  or  that 
their  fuller  information  obliged  them  to  give  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation  to  such  wars,  from 
being  satisfied  that  they  were  just  and  expedient. 
There  may  be  some  cases  where  it  is  possible  to 

*  There  is  one  remarkable  exception  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Lord  Londonderry,  who  differed  from  Lord  Wellesley  as  td 
the  principles  upon  whidi  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  concluded. 
The  atgaments  on  both  sides  are  fully  given  in  the  body  of 
this  work :  but  the  whole  lies  in  a  m&rrow  question.  Was  it 
possiblcy  after  the  conquest  of  Mysoref  and  the  treaty  of 
Hyderabad,  for  the  British  government,  governed  according 
to  its  established  principles  and  usages,  to  remain  without 
collision  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  system  was  predatory  f 
H  it  was  not,  the  cmly  difference  of  opinion  that  could  ariire 
was,  as  to  the  measures  which  could  render  the  ejdst^ice  of 
these  two  great  powers  compatible  with  each  other.  The  only 
mode  of  effecting  this,  with  any  hope  of  avoiding  war,  was 
throughi  alliances  (of  whiph  Bassein  was  the  first)  that  divided 
the  interests  of  the  great  chiefs  of  this  nation  of  plunderers. 
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prove  that  the  temperament,  or  the  judgment  of 
individuals,  has  precipitated  a  contest ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  moderate  have 
been  compelled  to  the  same  course,  and  that  the 
orders  of  superiors,  and  the  enactments  of  law, 
have  not  only  failed  in  the  end  proposed,  that  of 
arresting  the  growth  of  our  power,  but  have  ac- 
tually caused  it  to  be  more  rapid  than  it  otherwiae 
would  have  been« 

These  are  the  deductions  which  must  be  drawn 
from  the  events  that  have  occurred;  but  the  law 
which  forbade  conquest  and  interference  is  now  a 
dead  letter.  We  are  the  acknowledged  lQtd»  oi 
Indif^;  a^d  there  exists  «ot  a  sovereign  piince,  or  n 
chiefs  in  that  vaat  country^  with  whom  we  have 
not  ties  that  imply  friendship  and  protection  on 
our  part,  and  dependance  or  allegiance  on  the 
other.  Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  important 
to  consider  our  actual  condition,  and  those  changea 
which  an  altered  state  of  affairs  may  call  for  in 
the  shape  and  principles  of  our  government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad* 

These  important  subjects  will  occupy  the  ne^iit 
diaptera. 
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Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  general  Administration 
of  the  Indian  Grovemment  in  England. 

The  retrospect  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
our  political  power^  in  the  preceding  chapter^  has 
been  offered  with  no  view  of  reviving  useless  diS'- 
cussions  regarding  the  comparative  merit  of  in* 
dividuals^  or  of  any  measures  which  they  advo* 
cated  or  adopted^  Whatever  men's  sentiments 
may  be  upon  these  subjects^  eveiy  one  will  agree 
that  the  question  respecting  our  power  in  India 
has  altogether  changed  its  shape.  We  are  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  long  dreaded  by  many;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  paths  by  which  we  advanced, 
where  our  march  was  impeded,  and  where  pro- 
pelled with  a  velocity  that  we  could  not  regulate, 
mu^h  less  arrest,  appears  essential  to  enable  us 
to  understand  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
materials  from  which  the  fabric  of  our  Aiture 
power  must  be  constructed;  and  we  may  rest 
satisfied  that,  unless  the  structure  is  suited  to 
its  component  parts,  it  will  not  endure.  We 
have  conquered   all   our   enemies    on   the   con- 
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tinent  of  India^  bnl  that  very  conaummation  of  our 
efforts  exposes  us  to  greater  danger.  In  the  faci- 
Kties  of  improvement  which  out  condition  presents, 
we  may  find,  if  we  do  not  use  them  aright,  the 
seeds  of  early  destruction. 

Those  who  reflect  upon  the  actual  condition  of 
oar  power  in  India  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  task 
of  conquest  was  slight  in  comparison  with  that 
which  awaits  us,  the  preservation  of  the  empire 
acquired.  To  the  acquisition,  men  have  been  encou- 
raged and  impelled  by  the  strongest  of  all  the  im- 
polses  of  the  human  mind :  fortune  and  fame  have 
attended  success ;  the  preservation  must  be  effected 
by  that  deep  and  penetrating  wisdom,  which,  look-* 
ing  far  to  its  objects,  will  oftener  meet  reproach 
^lan  praise,  and  the  very  excellence  of  which  wiU 
consist  in  the  gradual  and  almost  unseen  operation 
of  its  measures.  It  must  not  only  take  into  con-- 
sideration  the  actual  state  of  the  English  public 
servants,  and  residents  in  India,  and  that  of  the 
native  populatiou,  but,  judging  from  experience 
of  the  past,  the  general  laws  of  our  natui^e,  the 
habits,  prejudices  and  institutions  of  the  rulers,  as 
well  as  the  ruled,  it  must  calculate  the  various 
changes  to  which  these  communities  are  likely  to 
be  exposed,  in  order  that  care  may  b^  taken  to 
aivert  those  evils  and  misfortunes  which  the  too 
sodden  occurrente  of  such  changes  would  inevitably 
occasion; 

Stifiicient  has  been  said  in  the  introduction  to 

Vol.  It      -  P 
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this  work  regarding  the  changes  that  the  Indian 
administration  in  England  had  undergone  previous 
to  the  year  1811.  The  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1813^  renewing  the  Company's  privileges  for 
twenty  years^  did  not  direcdy  make  any  material 
alteration  in  the  power  of  that  branch  of  the  Indian 
governmient;  but  the  measure  of  opdbiing  the  larade 
with  India,  by  creating  a  lairge  commercial  body 
with  separate  interests  from  those  of  the  Com-* 
pany^  greatly  weakened  the  latter^  while  it  pro* 
portioniilly  increased  the  strength  of  the  ministers.. 
From  the  earliest  period^  the  court  of  directors 
had  sought  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  on  many  occasions  they  had  siiccessfuUy  cotn^ 
bated  the  ministers  of  the  king ;  but  the  present 
act  imbodjied  a  powerful  party  upon  whose  aid  the 
latter  could  depend  on  all  questions  that  went  to 
a  Umitation  of  the  Company's  privileges  and  au-* 
thority. 

The  right  of  nominating  to  the  high  offices  of 
Governor-general,  Governors,  and  Commander»^-^ 
chief,  at  the  different  presidencies,  wlus,  by  this 
act,  as  by  former  acts,  vested  in  the  court  of  di^ 
rectors^  sul^ect,  however,  to  the  ^iprobation  of 
the  king.  If  that  was  withheld,  a  second  perscm 
was  to  be  nominated,  and  so  on  till  the  two  au^ 
thorities  .eonturredt  but  to  obviate  the  «nl  <^  m^ 
continued  difference  of  opinion  as  to  a  proper  per* 
son,  a  clause  in  the  act  provided  that,  on  such  ap* 
pointment  not  being  mdde  by  the  court  of  directors 
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witfain  two  months  from  tbe  date  of  the  vacancy 
being  known,  the  right  of  nominating  lapsed' to  ihe\ 
Idng^  This  act  supposes,  and  ahnost  compels^: 
agreement  between  the  conrt  of  directors  and  his ' 
majesty's  ministers  on  this  most  essential  of  afl' 
points,  as  connected  with  the  welfare  and  permar*- 
n^iey  of  our  Eastern  CTupire;  and  though  its. 
provisions  may  appear  calculated  to  produce  em^. 
barrassment  and  weakness,  by  dividing  vesponsi<< 
bility,  they  are  framed  in  die  true  spirit  of  the 
British  cfonstitution.  They  impose-  a  cheek,'  and 
no  sli^t  one,  upon  the  abuse  of  patronage ;  'andi 
oblige  the  parties,  when  they  differ,  to  <come,  to  a: 
certain  degree,  to  the  blu*  of  publie  opinion.  Ttiis 
must  always  do  good,  for  we  cannot  anticipate 
the  period  when  men  exercising  power  in'  £ng-» 
land  can  be  indifferent  to  the  sentim^ots  of  the 
public  upon  pomts  which  their  acts  force  iuio 


Hie  court  of  directors,  who,  by  this  act,  had  the 
power*  of  recalling  the  Governor-general,  Crover-' 
nor,  or  Commander4n-chief^  as  being  their  ^  officers 

•  Whea  W8  consider  tlie  natana  of  this  ri^  of  recall^  wauk 
the  coastittttion  of  the  court  of  directors,  we  are  not  sviprieedr 
that  it  has  never  been  exercised ;  but  though  they  hatB,  evea 
wlien  dissatisfied  with  the  h%h  &ncftioiiaries  in-  ladla,  shrunk 
firasa  the  responsibility  <rf  recaUing.  them  ia  Opposition  t« 
nunistsrsy  timr  possessing  the  pawtr  te  do  so  must  have  in- 
flaeace  oa  the  conduct  of  ministers. 

•f  The  Goflspsny  eease  to  have  the  right  of  recalling  in  cases 
where  the  vacancies  to  the  offices  ^f  Gol^emiK9..fir^v^nior«, 
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or  sarvantdj  without  the  concurrence  of  hia  ina- 
je9ty*8  ministers,  were  by  one  of  its  clauses  re- 
strained,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Compnifr- 
aioners  of  the  India  board,  from  appointing  pro^ 
Tisionally,  or  otherwise,  to  any  offlota  in  India^ 
except  members  of  council,  generals  on  the  stal^ 
and  a  few  other  selections  specifically  left  to  their 
selection  and  nomination.  The  same  concurrence 
aiid  confirmation  were  rendered  necessary  to  the 
exiercise  of  the  power,  which  they  before  enjpyed, 
of  restoring  civil  and  military  ofiicers  who  had 
been .  suspended  or  removed*  by  act  of  a  local 
government. 

Such  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  ditjeptprs 
was  at  (mce  wise  and  salutary.  Nothing  could 
tend  more  to  lessen  the  weight  and  authority 
of  the  local  governments,  and  to  discourage  the 
effolrts  of  those  who  laboured  for  their  approbation, 
than  appointments  made  from  England,  and  the 
fireqUent  restoration  of  persons  who  had  been  sus- 
pended the  service,  or  removed  from  oiiice  in  India. 

general,  or  Comtnander^inocliief,  in  India,  has  been  filled  by  the 
saimstry,  in  consequence  of  the  court  of  directoninot  nond- 
Hating  within  the  prescribed  period.  Vide  Z^  Geo.  IIL,  cs|k 
a*,  sec.  39. 

*  lliis  Act  did  not  include  military  officers  dismissed  by  a 
etfurt-martial ;  such  cases  were  provided  for  by  the  51  Geo. 
III.,  cap.  75,  sec.  4  and  5.  The  latter  act  was  passed  in  con* 
sequence  of  doubts  whether  the  Act  of  179S,  SS  Geo.  HI.* 
cap.  5£,  sec  69,  did  not  absolutely  interdict  the  restoration  of 
an  ioSeer  disniased  bjr  a  cottrt^martial. 


I 
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Tfae  present  state  of  the  law  renders  It  difiiciilt 
for  either  the  coort  of  directors,  or  the  hoard  of 
cdntrol,  to  interfere  with  the  local  govenuHehts 
dbroad,  on  aiiy  points  connected  with  the  if^itm  I 
or  employment  of  public  Berrants,  Htti  fcr 
striction  of  the  authorities  in  England  is  eqiii4}]f 
beneficial  as  it  checks  the.  operation  of  privato 
patronage^  and  iimits  nndue  personal .  inflhieiicej 
and  as  it  directs  the  exdnsive  attention  of  pubiio 
servants  abroad  to  their  local  snperiors. 

The  court  of  directors  long  owed  their  chief 
consideration  to  their  having  the  management  of 
the  great  commercial  concerns  of  the  £ast  Indin 
Company :  but  these,  of  late  years,  have  been  quite 
secondary  to  their  other  duties ;  and  it  is  upon  their 
competency  to  the  latter^  and  their  importance  aa 
a  constituent  part  of  the  Indian  governmentj  that 
it  is  intended  to' offer  some  observations. 

The  merits  of  every  species  of  government  are 
comparative,  and  it  can  be  no  ground  for  rej^tii^ 
any  form  or  substance  of  rule,  that  it  is  incom* 
patible  with  received  ideas ;  that  it  is  contrary  to 
general  opinion,  or  even  inconsistent  with  com^ 
aon  masims  of  rule :  all  these  are  good  grounds 
for  not  establishing  a  particular  government,  but 
they  are  not  conclusive  for  destroying  one  that  is 
established.  If  we  had  to  constitute  an  adminis* 
tration  for  British  India,  as  it  now  exists,  the  man 
would  justly  be .  d^med  insane  who  should  p;ro^ 
.pose  the  present  system*     But  the  case  is  widely 
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iltered  when  ve  recollect,'  tliat  it  has  grown  witii 
our  empire  t  thiut  the  mabaging  partners  of  a'bod^ 
of  merchants  have  gradualljr  risen  from  die  detaik 
l>f  a  factory  to  the  charge '  of  kingdoms :  thit 
their  departments,  in  every  branch  of  government 
have  kept  pace  with  their  .'enlarged  fftnctionat  tod 
that  the  resuh  of  the  whole  has  been  success  and 
prosperity.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  hostile  to  the 
Company,  ascribe  this  resnk  to  the  intetferehce 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  institution  of  a  board  of 
control.  Much^  no  doubt,  of  the  great  reform 
that  has  been  effected  is  to  be  attributed  to  tlioee 
causes;  but  because  the  board  of  control  has 
proved  a  good  instrument  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  we  must  not  t^ondude  that 
it  is  a  safe  depositary  for  greater  power.  In  €tke 
exercise  of  aU  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  in-» 
trusted,  it  has  acted  under  a  restraint  as  great  as  it 
has  imposed.  Hie  court  of  directors,  rendered 
jealous  and  vigilant  by  their  reduced  condition, 
have  scrutinized  every  proceeding  of  the  board,  in 
a  taanner  that  has  rendered  them  a  very  efficadkivs 
check  against  the  abuse  of  its  influence  or  authori^. 
When  the  pretensions  of  the  £ast  IndiA  Ciom^- 
pany  to  have  continued  to  them  the  share  thiey:myw 
enjoy  in  the  civil,  military,  and  political  govern- 
ment of  India  were  discussed,  previous  to  the 
last  renewal  of  their  privileges  \  several  members 

^  The  charter  of  the  Company  is  perpetaal.    The  Adt  of 
Iftia-mewed,  to  a  further  -  term, -certain  territotiil  atril  tOfOr 
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ef  botti  houses  of  parfiament  were  against  that 
tenewal;  but  the  reasons  they  adduced  for  the 
abolition  of  the  powers  of  this  body  were  very  dif* 
£srent  from  the  arguments  brought  forward  thirty 
yean  before.  They  could  no  longer  charge  the 
Company,  or  their  servants,  with  acts  of  tyranny 
tMP  corruption;  there  was  a  happy  and  acknow- 
ledged change  in  the  whole  system :  but  the  incom- 
petency of  the  court  of  directors  to  their  enlarged 
duties;  the  anomaly  of  the  whole  frame  of  the 
government,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  likely 
to  arise  from  continuing  to  rule  so  great  an 
empire  through  such  an  inadequate  body,  were 
strongly  urged.  The  opponents  of  the  Company 
admitted  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  directors,  which 
{they  Were  agreed)  it  would  be  unwise  to  give 
to  the  crown;  but  various  expedients  were  sug- 
gested, which,  it  was  believed,  would  obviate  any 
injury  to  &e  public  interests  from  this  cause.  It 
vas  not  difficult  to  reply  to  such  general  reason- 
kig.  The  &rst  admission  made,  namely,  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Company*s 
goremn^nt,  proved  that  the  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem were  not  irremediable ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  con- 
genial to  English  legislation,  not  to  destroy  what 

paercial  privileges  of  the  chartered  Compaoy,  hut  the  charter 
does  not  expire  with  that  term.  This  is  a  distinction  not  un« 
nopertanti  in  referenee  to  any  arrangement  that  may  he  con- 
temj^ated  for  altering  the  system. 
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is  capable  of  improvemeDt.  With  regurd  to  the 
anomalooa  nature  of  this  branch  of  our  Indiaa 
government^  it  shared  that  character  with  all  othw 
parts  of  our  free  constitution ;  and  as  to  its  inadAr 
quacy  to  its. enlarged  duties,  all  that  had  occurred 
within  the  last  twenty  years  was  assuredly  encou^ 
ragen&ent  to  proceed  with  ametiorations  and  re- 
forms, instead  of  rushing  upon  the  work  of  de^ 
molition,  uncertain  whether  any  authority  could  be 
substituted  equally  efficient. 

Serious  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  Company,  subsequent  to  the  act 
of  1784;  but  none  require  more  of  our  attentioii. 
than  those  which  have  affected  the  court  of  pior 
prietors.  As  long  as  the  court  of  directors  acted 
independently  of  the  control  of  ministers,  the  pro<> 
prietors  interfered  on  almost  all  occauons,  and  fre* 
quently  influenced  nominati<Mis  to  high  stations  in 
India,  as  well  as  important  political  measures.  But 
when  the  government  became  a  party  in  the  admi^ 
nistration  of  Indian  affairs,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  their  arrangements  being ;  embarrassed 
by  the  general  court,  which  was  done  by  clauses  ia 
the  enactments  *  of  the  legislature  very  seriously 
curtailing  its  power.  Other  circumstances  have 
contributed,  in  no  slight  degree^  to  dter  the  "viewa 
and  principles  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  pro- 
prietors,  amongst  which   we    may  consider  the 

^  The  first  of  these  passed  in  1784,  24  Geo.  IIJ.,  cap.  US^ 
•ec  39.    The  second  in  1793,  sa  Geo.  III.|  cap«  S5|  sec,  S8,. 


openiiig:  o£  €xe  trade  with  India  as  tke  moist  prot^ 
Bdinent*  The  directors  used  to  recommend  to*  tfaer 
pijcqprietors  a  candidate  on  any  vacancy  that  oc^ 
enrred  in  the  direction ;  this,  recommendation^  sup^^ 
ported  as  it  was  by  their  individual  and  coUectiver 
effiirts>  usnally  succeeded;  and  the  new.directoe 
came  in  with  a  stl0ng  feehng  of  gratitude  towarda 
the  body  of  wlpch  he  was.  a  member^  and  with  a 
disposition  to  maintain  that  principle  of  unity^  byr 
which  he-  had  profited.  For  several  years  past 
the  case  has  been  very  different;  and  candidates 
who  are  supported  by  some  members  of  the  direct 
tiOQ,  are  frequently  opposed  by  others.  They 
consequently  rater  upon  their  duties  with  party: 
feelings^  which  must  have  a  tendency  to  break  tha*^ 
onion  which  was  once  the  strength  of  this  body. 

These  changes  in  England  have  extended  theie 
effect  to:  India..  The  nature  of  those  ties*  which  for- 
merly subsisted  between  the  Company  and  their 
servants  abroad,  is  greatly  altered;  and  the  latter  na 
longer  look  exclusively  to  the  court :  of  directors.    > 

A  ccmcurrence  of  events  has  tended,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  to  bring  the  civil  and  military. 
t^fficers  of  the  Indian  service  into  general  and  pro* 
minent  notice  in  England ;  and  the  consequence  hai» 
been  a  very  favourable  impression  of  their  character 
and  advancement  of  their  reputation.  The  army  of 
India  owes  great  obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Buck- 
inghamshire, for  the  manner  in  which  he  brought, 
their  claims  to  the  notice  of  their  soveareign^  on  thei> 
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exteoAixm  of  tlie  order  of  the  Bath.  To  Mr.  Cttttning;^ 
when  ju'esident  of  the  board  of  control,  the  piMie 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  appointment  of  ihe  two 
distingaished  men*  who  have,  for  several  years 
past,  filled  the  stations  of  governors  at  Madras  and 
Bombay.  Some  solicitude  was  felt,  and  expressed, 
lest  these  appointments  shonld  eibct  the  practice  *f* 
of  th^  court  of  directors  to  look  rather  to  eminent 
men  in  £ngland  to  ffll  such  stations,  than  to  the 
Cota(ipatty*s  senrants ;  but  the  result  of  these  selec* 
tions  must  have  satisfied  all,  that  when  the  Indian 
service  produces  men  like  the  individuals  m«i«- 
ti<med  :{;^  the  practice  which  excludes  them  from  a 
fair  and  equal  competition  for  any  honours  or  em-« 
ployments  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  king  and 
country  to  bestow  must  be  as  contrary  to  sound 
policy  as  to  justice. 

One  of  the  common-place  objections  made  in 
England  to  India  candidates  for  high  office  abroad 
is,  the  too  near  connexions  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  with  the  public  servants  of  that  country* 


*  $ir  Thomas  Mmiro  and  the.  Honourable  Mountstuart  El- 
phinstone. 

t  Vide  Mr.  Canning's  letter  to  tbe  chairman  of  the  coart  of 
direclorst  under  date  the  Slst  of  September,  isi8« 

t  IliU  hi6tiA*y  ek)se8  wi&  the  adndnittratieo  of  Lord  Hssttt^s, 
or  it  urould  have  beenthe  duty  of  the  author  to  have  notioed 
the  measures  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Adam,  whO|  while  acting 
Crovemor-general|  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Amherst, 
evinced  a  mind  every  way  suited  to  tbe  discharge  of  tiie  duties 
of  that  high  station. 
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There  might  be  some  ground  for  this  objection,  if 
it  was  probable  that  men  of  ordinary  pretensions 
would  be  raised  to  such  stations^  but  bm  tre  ckn 
neter  expect,  considering  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labour^  that  any  persons  are  likdy  to 
be  bfought  forward  by  the  authorities  at  home 
till  they  have  outstripped  others  in  the  race  abroad, 
it  tnay  be  asked,  what  friendships  or  connei^ions 
are  such  men  likely  to  have  in  India?  Certainly 
none  but  with  the  ablest  and  best  of  their  fellow- 
•erfants.  They  must,  no  doubt,  be  personally  ac* 
quainted  with  the  abilities  and  deficiencies  of  those 
jdaced  under  their  orders,  and  this  cannot  but  give 
them  incalculable  advantages  in  the  performance  of 
their  public  duties.  Standing  distinguished  amongst 
their  compeers,  they  must  be  anxious  to  justify,  by 
their  conduct,  the  honour  which  thdr  selection  has 
conferred  on  the  service  to  which  they  belong. 
Thus  every  motive  arising  out  of  the  India  ccm- 
nexions  and  acquaintances  of  men  of  superior  cha- 
racter will  tend  to  public  benefit.  Let  their  con- 
dition be  contrasted  with  that  of  a  person  who  has 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  scene  on  which  he 
is  to  act,  and  no  personal  acquaintance  or  connexion 
whatever  with  any  of  those  placed  under  his  au- 
thority. Such  a  man,  if  he  has  attained  any  emi*- 
nence,  is  likely  to  belong  to  a  political  party,  and 
to  have  parliamentary  interests ;  from  such  ties,  in- 
dependent of  family  claims,  and  of  those  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  he  must  be  exposed  to  solicita- 
tions in  favour  of  many  persons  in  India.  If  it  is 
II.  • 
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admitted  that  examples  have  been  found  of  men 
who  had  public  virtue  sufficient  to  resist  the  in- 
flilence  of  all  such  ties  and  .claims,  still,  even 
this  rare  individual,  as  a  stranger  to  India,  must,, 
for  a  period,  be  dependent  upon  others  for  all 
information  regarding  the  character  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  men  to  whom  hiff  choice  is  limited, 
and  upon  the  judicious  selection  of  whom  for  the 
various  duties  they  have  to  perform  the  success  of 
his  administration  will  chiefiy  depend. 

The  power  exercised  by  British  rulers  in  India 
has  none  of  that  prejudice  in  its  favour  which  often 
supports  hereditary  monarchies  and  national  go- 
vernments, even  at  a  period  of  decline.  It  can 
obtain  respect  only  by  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
the  person  by  whom  it  is  exercised :  great  talents 
and  active  virtue  will  always  obtain  the  sufirage  of 
both  the  European  and  native  subjects  of  our  Indian 
empire,  and  in  all  human  probability  preserve  it  in 
peace,  or,  at  all  events,  overcome  danger;  but  mo- 
derate abilities,  even  though  combined  with  inform* 
ation,  will  be  foimd  unequal  to  the  great  task  in 
any  times;  and  if  the  government  of  India  ever 
passes  into  weak  or  inadequate  hands,  the  high 
station  will  fall  into  disrepute,  and  all  the  dangers 
that  flow  from  the  contempt  of  a  governing  autho- 
rity will  be  generated.  The  only  safe  view  that 
Great  Britain  can  take  of  her  empire  in  India  is* 
to  consider  it  (as  it  really  is)  always  in  a  state  of 
danger,  and  to  nominate  persons  to  rule  it  compe- 
tent from  their  knowledge  of  its  interests,  and  frpia 
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suptoior  eiiei^y  of  character^  to  meet 'eva7  emer-^ 
gency  that  can  arise;  for  it  appears  quite  impossible 
ever  to  introduce  any  system  of  government  into 
our  possessions  in  that  country  which  will  render 
them  secure^  except  under  .the  management  of  able 
and  firm  rulers.  If  a  succession  of  men  of  great 
talents  and  virtues  cannot  be  founds  or  if  the  openu- 
tion  of  any  influence  or  party  feelings  and  principles 
prev^its  their  being  chosen^  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  serious  hazard  of  the  early  decline^ 
if  not  the  loss^  of  the  great  ppwer  we  have  founded 
in  the  east. 

•  There  has  been  much  speculative  opinion  on  the 
8id>ject  of  such  selections:  some  have  conceived 
that  military  men  were  best  qualified  for  these 
stations;  others,  that  they  should  be  exdusively 
filled  by  those  who  had  risen  in  civil  life.  It  has 
been  argued,  that  noblemen,  carrying  with  them  the 
impression  c^  high  rank  and  birth,  should  be  alone 
appointed;  while  many  believe  that  they  would  be 
best  filled  by  servants  of  the  Company  possessing 
local  knowledge,  and  a  large  and  detailed  ac^ 
quaintance  with  the  afiairs  and  the  people  of  India.. 
Any  principle  which  excludes  knowledge,  talent^ 
and  virtue,  in  whatever  rank  or  condition  of  life 
these  qualities  are  found,  from  such  fair  and  legiti- 
mate objects  of  honourable  ambition,  must  destroy, 
the  competition  necessary  to  form  men  for  the. 
government  of  British  India:  whether  these  be 
filled  by  persons  who  have  risen  in  civil  or  military. 
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life^  provided  such  be  qualified  ibr  the  duties  they 
have  to  perform^  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  indifFer- 
encfe;  when  talent  for  civil  rulci  and  miKtary  com- 
mand are  found  combined,  therie  is  an  advantage  per- 
haps in  vesting  both  powers  in  lihe  same  individual. 
That,  the  high  rank  of  the  person  employed,  as  it 
adds  to  that  impression  which  such  stations  f^uir^ 
is  of  some  consequence,  cannot  be  denied;  but  tihat 
consequence  can  never  be  sufficient'  to  supersede 
the  daims  of  superior  merit,  or  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  inefficiency.  With  regard  to  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  their  local  experience,  unless^ 
attended  with  other  qualifications,  is  but  a  poor 
recommendation  to  stations  which  do  not  so  much 
require  an  acquaintance  with  details  as  that  en- 
larged knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  active' 
energy  of  character,  and  that  commanding  talents 
for~  rule,  which  has,  in  all  ages,  distinguished  those 
who  have  exercised  power  to  the  benefit  of  tiheir 
country  and  mankind. 

Whatever  person  is  nominated,  either  to  the  high- 
station  of  Governor-general,  or  to  the  governments 
of  Madras  or  Bombay,  should  receive  a  ftdl  and 
liberal  confidence  firom  the  authority  by  which  he  is 
appointed;  nor  should  he  be  continued  in  his  station- 
one  moment  after  that  is  withdrawn.  The  dtogersf 
which  assail  our  empire  in  India  from  internal 
weakness  are  much  greater  than  we  can  ever  ap- 
prehend from  external  power ;  and  these  dangers^ 
will  always  increase,  in  an  alarming  degree,  when 


die  adminbtmliQii  abroad  ha»  not  the  decided 
sHxpjpom  of  the  government  in  England. 

There  is  an  acknowledged  necessity  for  those 
penoni  who  fill  the  highest  offi^^es  in  India  being 
yerted  with  a  power  which  is  offensive  to  lAie 
feelings  of  an  EngUshnian)  and  hardly  in.  unison 
with  any  part  of  the  chatacti^  of  our  he^  consli-* 
ttttien.  But  we^  cannot  assimilate  the  rules  and: 
principies  of  British  government  with  those  whioh- 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  sovereignty^ 
aa  fmreign  conquerors,  over  the  vast  population  of 
the  continent  of  India.  We  may  and  do  cast  a 
heavy  responsibility*"  on  those  to  whom  almost 
absdhite  power  is  intrusted ;  but  the  checks  which 
are  placed  on  djiose  in  authority  in  England  are 
incompatible  with  the  condition  of  a  ruler  in  India* 
Under  such  circumstances^  we  can  contemplate  na 
improvement  of  more  consequence  than  one  caku^ 
lated  to  form  men  capable  of  fidfilling  duties  of  a 
nature  so  peculiarly  delicate  and  importantj  both  as 
they  respect  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  Indian- 
snfajectB,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Euro- 
pean community  in  our  eastern  dominions  i  h^t 
bef(M«  any  plan  is  suggested  for  the  promotion  of 
this  purpose>  it  will  be  useful  to  see  how  far  die 
object  is  impeded  or  advanced  by  the  existing  system, 
majesty's  ministers  have  hitherto  been^  and 


*  One  of  the  most  eifectual  of  the  checks  under  \(^hich  a 
gOTemor  in  India  acts  is  that  pablicity  cotisequent  on  thd' 
positive  necessity  of  making  every  act,  however  u&impoctantf - 
a  written  reeord  to  be  tnmamitled  to  Boglaad. 
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win  cdntiiAie  to  be/adtuated,  in  all  uiattefs  that 
relate  to  high  ai^intments  in  India,  by  motiTeB 
whidh  -must  mix  in  .their  minds  the  objects  of  pa- 
tronage and.  party  interest  with  those  of  dniy  to 
the  country;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  they 
wiU^rin  general,  be  found  the  ad  vocates  of  a  systoH 
which)  under  various  pleas,  ^excludes  (as  ntmch  as 
j^ossible)  the  pretensions  of  Indian  service.  To 
admit  these  to  a  fair  and  liberal  competition  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  fatal  to  their  views  of  promoting 
friends,  of  rewarding  services  performed  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  of  making  arrangements 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  their  own  power. 
Thiese  are  considerations  too  intimately  connected 
with  the  frame  of  the  English  government,  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  individuals  by  whom  that 
ifl  administered,  ever  to  cease  to  operate ;  but  that 
does  not  render  their  operation  less  baneful  to  the 
Indian  empire*  Their  action  is  least  permcious 
wheki  that  empire  appears  in  danger ;  but  better 
knowledge  would  teach  that  it  is,  as  ahready  re- 
marked,  every  moment  in  danger,  and  never  moire 
requires  superior  .ability  and  energy  to  govern  it, 
than  when,  apparently,  ill  perfect  peace ;  for  that  ia 
the  moment  to  take  preventive. measures  to  av^it 
those  troubles  to  which  the  very  nature  and  mag^ 
nitude  of  our  possessions  in  the  east  renders  them 
so  liable,  and  of  which  nothing  but  the  continued 
watchfulness  and  wisdom  of  those  who  rule  them 
can  prevent  the  recurrence. 
Among  the  many  grounds  taken  to  palliatte,  if 
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not  excttse  the  appointment '  of  persons  to  high 
stations  in  India^  who  are  acknowledged  to  have 
Kttle  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  interests  of  that 
empire^  one  of  the  most  prominent  is,  the  assumed 
infonnation  and  competence  of  those  servants  of 
the  Company  who  are  in  council,  or  who  fill  the 
rabordinate  and  executive  offices  of  the  state:  but 
those  who  assume  this  ground  of  confidence  forget, 
that  selecting  and  employing  others  is  one  of  the 
first  qualities  of  a  superior  mind ;  while  incompe- 
tence too  often  takes  alarm  at  talent,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  rouse  its  resentment  by  neglect  or 
jealousy,  than  to  gain  its  support  in  aid  of  its  own 
inefficiency. 

-  It  has  been  urged  that,  if  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  the  sole  responsibility  of  appointments  in  India, 
their  fear  of  public  opinion,  and  of  attack  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  make  them  more 
guarded  than  when  they  have  only,  as  at  present,  a 
concurrent  or  dissentient  voice  in  the  nomination 
of  the  court  of  directors.  This  might  be  true,  if 
iiie  afiairs  of  the  Indian  government  were  as  well 
understood,  or  excited  the  same  interest  as  the 
affiurs  of  £urope;  but  as  this  is  likely  never  to 
happen,  and  as  ministers  must  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue treating  all  that  relates  to  the  former  as 
secondary,  there  would  appear  a  necessity  for  a 
more  constant,  as  well  as  a  more  efficient,  check, 
and  that  can  alone  be  found  in  an  improved  system, 
which  would  bring  forward  talent ;  and,  through 

Vol.  II.  G 
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respect  for  knowledge  and  weight  of  character^ 
limit  the  improper  action  of  prejudice,  influencej  ov 
patronage,  on  points  where  the  very  existence  of 
oar  Indian  empire  is  at  stake* 
.  These  observations  refer,  exclusively,  to  .general 
principles ;  they  have  no  allusion  to  any  particolar 
instances  in  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  directors, 
or  of  any  set  of  ministers.  Their  choice  of  persona 
to  fill  the  office  of  Governor-general,  as  these  vo- 
lumes have  exhibited,  has  often  fallen  on  men  of 
great  talent,  who,  aided  by  the  able  and  well-quali*^ 
fi'ed  public  officers  they  found  in  India,  have  ad«- 
ranced  our  power  to  that  high  but  dangeroua 
pinnacle  which  renders  it  more  essential  than  ever 
to  use  the  greatest  caution  and  judgment  in  select- 
ing those  who  are  to  govern  it.  The  field  of  se^ 
lection  is  very  limited.  The  qualities  requisite  in 
the  mere  English  statesman  will  seldom  be  found 
combined  in  any  one  individual ;  and,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  fitness  of  those  whose  chief 
claims  rest  upon  Indian  service  will  every  day 
become  more  doubtful.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
of  the  last  thirty  years  called  into  prominent  action 
all  the  talent  which  belonged  to  that  class,  and  the 
notice  and  applause  bestowed  upon  individuals  ex*- 
cited  a  high  and  honourable  spirit  of  ambition ;  but 
this,  if  not  cherished,  must  subside  and  perish.  In 
ordinary  times  *^  men  soon  fall  into  a  lifeless  routine 

*  The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  political  condition 
of  India,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  lessened,  in'a 


of  action,  and  tbose  who  retunr  to  England^  dis« 
couraged  by  the  constraction  of  the  Indian  govern** 
ment  at  home  from  all  hope  of  pursuing  that 
course  of  life  in  which  they  would  be  most  useful, 
will  either  devote  themselves  to  pleasure^  lapse  into 
indolence^  or  give  the  whole  weight  of  their  opinions 
and  reputation  against  a  system,  which,  by  almost 
tiestroying  their  hope  of  advancement,  has  generally 
the  effect  of  arresting  their  public  career  exactly 
at  the  time  when  its  continuance  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  their  country. 

If  this  is  admitted  to  be  a  true  picture,  the 
necessity  of  changes,  opening  wider  the  path  of 
ambition  to  the  servants  of  the  Company,  both 
in  India  and  England,  cannot  be  denied.  Few 
would  Succeed,  but  all,  by  the  objects  being  within 
their  view,  would  be  stimulated  to  efforts  that 
could  not  fail  of  being  essentially  beneficial  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  Indian  empire.     Before,  how- 

great  degree,  those  opportanities  which  persons  in  the  ser- 
vice had  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

Those  now  employed  in  the  highest  stations  are  seldom 
called  upon  to  exercise  their  discretion  regarding  measures  of 
importance.  Their  duties  have  almost  hecome  those  of  routine^ 
and  the  tendency  of  the  actual  system  is,  to  place  them  as  much 
under  minute,  check  and  control  as  a  collector  of  the  revenue 
of  a  small  district. . 

-  The  effect  of  this  system  will  be  remarked  upon  elsewhere: 
U  is  noticed  here>  merely  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  civil 
and  military  officers  of  India  have  not  the  pame  means  they 
before  enjoyed  of  bringing  themselves  forward  to  public  notice. 

G  8 
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ever,  such  changes  as  have  been  alluded  to  can  be 
effected,  many  deep-rooted  prejudices  must  be  over- 
come. The  interests  of  individuals  and  of  classes 
of  men  must  yield  to  those  of  the  public,  and 
some  parts  of  our  Indian  administration,  by  many 
deemed  fundamental,  must  be  modified  or  altered: 
but  the  necessity  is  paramount;  and  it  may  be 
asserted  that,  unless  changes  are  made  for  en- 
couraging and  elevating,  instead  of  excluding  and 
depressing  those  who  acquire  experience,  know- 
ledge, and  reputation  in  India,  our  administra- 
tion of  that  empire  will  never  preserve  the  health 
and.  vigour  necessary  for  its  permanent  prosperity. 
According  to  the  established  form  of  the  Indian 
government  in  England,  the  board  of  control  con- 
sists of  a  president,  two  active  members  *,  a  secre- 
tary, who  is  in  parliament,  and  clerks  in  every  de- 
partment* We  may  assume  that  the  four  first 
stations  of  this  board,  to  all  of  which  liberal  salaries 
are  attached,  are  appointments  which,  generally 
speaking,  will  be  given  with  more  attention  to  the 
claims  of  those  who  form  or  support  the  adminis- 
tration, than  with  any  reference  to  their  peculiar  qua- 
lifications for  the  situation.  The  office  of  president, 
though  often  filled  by  men  of  eminence,  has  not 
been  considered  as  among  the  first  in  his  majesty's 

*  There  are  several  others,  inclusive  of  the  principal  minis- 
ters ;  but  all,  except  the  president  and  two  members,  may  be 
deemed  honorary,  as  they  neither  receive  salary  nor  perform 
any  duty. 
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cabinet.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  it  leads  to  ire-^ 
quent  changes;  and  few  persons  have  held  the 
office  long  enough  to  attain  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfillment  of  its  important  functions*'. 
It  happened  lately  at  a  critical  period>  (and  the  oc- 
currence was  favourable  to  the  public  interests)  that 
a  distinguished  nobleman 'f-,  who  had  filled  high 
station  in  India,  presided  at  this  board,  and  that 
he  was  ably  aided  by  a  near  relative  :|:,  who  had 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  Ufe  in  the  Company's 
service ;  but  these  nominations  were  to  be  referred 
to  other  causes  than  the  competence  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  point  of  personal  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. Generally  speaking,  the  president  of  this 
boards  on  entering  upon  his  duty>  is  compelled  to 

*  From  the  passing  of  the  Act  24  Geo.  III.,  1784,  the 
following  secretaries  of  state  for  the  Home  Department,  wer^ 
presidents  of  the  India  board,  6ar-(7^<o,  and  without  salary : 
Lord  Viscount  Sydney;  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Grenville;  Lord 
Melville  (then  Mr.  Dundas.) 

The  system  was  changed  in  1793,  when  the  presidentship 
was  made  a  sex>arate  appointment,  with  a  salary ;  since  which 
it  has  been  filled  by  Henry  Viscount  Melville  (then  Mr.  Dun- 
das); 1801,  Lord  Viscount  Lewisham  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Dartmouth);  1802^  Viscount  Castlereagh ;  1806,  Earl  Minto; 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville ;  Mr.  Tierney ;  1807,  Mr.  Robert  Dun- 
das; 1809i  Earl  of  Harrowby  (about  three  months);  Mn 
Robert  Dundas  (now  Viscount  Melville) ;  1812,  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire; 1816,  Mr.  Canning;  1820,  Mr.  Bathurst  (aboitf 
a  year) ;  1822,  Mr.  Williams  Wynne* 

t  The  late  Lord  Buckinghamshire* 

{  The  Right  Honourable  John  Sullivan. 
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look  to  Others.  The  membera  are  usually,  in  the 
same  situatioa  as  the  president;  they, like  him^  have 
their  lesson  to  leam^  and  sometimes  commence  in 
ix>mplete  ign<Hrance  of  Indian  affairs. 
•  The  parliamentary  secretary  *  of  the  boards  being 
nominated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  president 
tbaA  members,  is  not  likely  to  be  bettet  informed. 
It  is  the  clerks  at  the  heads  of  departments  on 
whom  the  board  must  depend*  These  are  fixed; 
their  sole  attention  is  givM  to. the  duties  of  theif 
respective  offices,  and  the  affairs  under  thdr  0i)per« 
intendence  are  understood  as  well  as  it  is  pos^iU^ 
to  be  by  men  who  have  €^^ly  recotds  to  guide 
them:  bat  supposing  therr  industry  and  ^.bility  in 
their  stations  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  pubUc 

functionaries  in  England,  (and  this  is  supposing  no 

'  .  ■  •  •  » 

more  than  the  truth,)  still  that  system  must  be  bad 
where  the  recognised  depositaries  of  information  are 
subordinate  and  irresponsible.  This,  it  will  be  as* 
serted,  is  t6  a  great  extent  the  case  in  other  offices  of 
the  state.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  other 
offices  is  familiar,  easily  attained,  and  may  be  said 

*  No  deduction  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  highly-respectable  person  now  in  that  office  having  held  it 
during  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  His  remaining  so  long  La 
the  situation,  where  the  experience  he  has  gained  is  so  useful, 
is  solely  referrible  to  the  long  continaation  in  office  of  the 
^«sejit  ministers,  and  his  not  being  nominated  to  another 
situation.  In  other  wordsi  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  this  public  officer  has  gained  is  to  be  ascribed  niore  to 
accident  than  to  system. 
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to  belong  to  die  education  of  every  EngliBh  states- 
mdB,  which .  is  not  the  case  with  Indian  affairs ; 
they  are  foreign  to  the  common  studies  of  such 
persons^  and,  from  their  remote  interest^  can  never 
he  odierwise.  It  is  consequently  most  deMraUe 
that  diere  should  be  such  a  change  in  the  composi* 
tion  of  this  board  as  ^ould  ensure  to  the  state 
a  greater  portion  of  exp^ence,  and  more  apcurale 
knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  That  can  be  done 
only  by  an  arrangement  which  shall  direct  the 
hopes  of  those  who  have  served  with  ability  and 
distinction  in  India  to  the  attainment  of  a  share  in 
this  branch  of  the  administration. 

It  will  be  ui^ed,  that  the  board  of  control  is  as 
open  to  those  who  have  acquired  experience  and 
knowledge  in  our  eastern  empire  as  to  any  others ; 
that  there  is  no  declared  bar  to  their  attainment 
of  a  seat,  or  even  presiding  at  it,  when  returned 
from  service  in  India,  enjoying  as  they  do  the  same 
rights  as  any  other  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  But 
what  are  the  facts? — for  it  is  by  these  we  must 
be  guided  in  deciding  upon  practical  questions. 
Those  who  enter  the  Indian  service  are  seldom 
men  of  high  family  connexion.  Their  early  life  is 
devoted  to  their  public  duties  abroad,  and  they  can 
therefore  enjoy  but  few  opportunities  of  forming 
those  friendships  with  individuals^  or  those  ties 
with  parties,  which  so  often  help  to  bring  into 
liseful  action  men  of  information  and  talent.  In 
former  times  the  servants  of  the  Company  exclu- 
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sively  filled  all  the  high  stations*  in  India,  and  tlie 
large  and  rapid  fortunes  they  made  in  those  sta- 
tions, or  in  the  exercise  of  military  command, 
enahled  them  to  come  forward  in  parliament,  and 
to  establish  influence  through  the  means  of  wealth ; 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Riches  are  attained 
in  India,  as  elsewhere,  by  commercial  men,  by 
agents,  and  by  some  few  of  the  servants  .of  the 
Company,  who  make  that  their  chief  or  sole  object. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  amongst  all  who 
have  been  most  distinguished  during  the  last  forty 
years,  there  is  not  one  who  possesses  a  fortune 
which  can  be  deemed  more  than  a  competence ;  and 
several  of  them,  after  more  than  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice, have  not  acquired  that.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  Men  seldom  reach  high  office  till  after 
many  years'  service,  and  then  their  salaries,  thongh 
liberal^,  are  not  so  considerable  as  to  enable 
them  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune,  were  that  to 
become  their  pursuit:  but  their  duties  are  of  a 
character  which  raises  the  mind  above  the  accumu- 

*  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  nominated  goyemor  of  Fort 
St.  George  in  1782,  was  the  first  appointment  of  any  British 
subject,  not  a  Company's  servant,  to  such  a  station. 

t  The  salary  of  a  political  resident  of  the  first  class,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  India,  does  not  exceed  8500/.  per 
annum,  and,  though  his  establishment  and  expenses  are  paid  to 
a  certain  extent,  he  cannot  calculate  on  a  less  disbursement 
from  it  than  1000/.,  which  leaves  him  an  annual  saving  of 
2500/.,  in  a  station  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  attained 
before  a  service  of  from  twepty  to  twenty-five  yearji.    . 
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lation  of  money ;  and  this  high  tone  in  those  who 
fill  the  first  stations  in  India  has  been  wisely  che- 
rished^ for  the  integrity  of  the  service »  depends 
on  their  example. 

What  has  been  stated  will  sufficiently  account 
for  persons  of  local  experience  and  knowledge 
being  most  unlikely  to  attain  any  share  in  that 
branch  of  the  administration  of  India  which  be- 
longs to  the  crown;  but  the  very  circumstances 
which  place  them  at  a  distance  from  such  objects 
of  ambition  are  those  which,  if  the  public  interests 
were  consulted,  ought  to  approximate  these  objects. 
It.  is  not  more  necessary  to  have  naval  lords  at  the 
Admiralty  than  to  have  Indian  members  of  the 
board  of  control,  nor  indeed  so  miich  so;  and, 
should  a  sense  of  its  expedience  ever  introduce  such 
a  usage,  its  -benefits  would  be  very  great. 

Besides  the  aid  which  the  minister  of  Indian 
affairs  would  receive  from  well-selected  Indian 
members,  the  very  prospect,  however  distant,  of 
iEittaining  such  honourable  stations  at  home  would 
stimulate  to  action  all  the  best  talent  in  the  Indian 
service.  Those  who  obtained  such  distinction 
would  receive  and  impart  knowledge,  and  while 

*  It  is  difficult  to  make  those  who  are  locally  unacquainted 
with  India  understand  the  yital  importance  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  high  tone  in  all  who  fill  prominent  political  situa- 
tions in  that  country;  hut  in  no  government  is  the  truth  of 
the  Persian  adage  more  applicable,  which  says,  "  If  the  king 
takes  an  eggy  there  will  not  he  a  fowl  left  in  the  land." 
11.  • 
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they  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  bringing  themselves 
into  a  notice  that  might  be  attended  with  further 
preferment^  if  they  were  fit  for  it,  they  would  be 
placed  in  a  situation  which  would  enable  them  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  information  they  had 
acquired  in  India,  and  to  offer  useful  information 
and  advice  daily  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide  on  the  most  important  questions  connected 
with  our  eastern  empire. 

The  president  and  members  of  the  board  of 
control  may,  and  no  doubt  often  do,  seek  informa- 
tion and  counsel  from  the  most  experienced  of  the 
Company*s  servants  in  England ;  but  these  are  only 
casually  and  partially  consulted.  Their  judgment 
is  asked  on  insulated  points,  affected  by  many  cir- 
cumstances and  events  of  which  they  have  no  know- 
ledge. It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  our  Indian 
empire  is,  and,  from  its  composition,  must  be, 
always  in  a  state  of  change.  Men  who  retire  from 
the  service,  and  do  not,  either  from  want  of  incli- 
nation or  of  means,  keep  up  their  information,  may 
be  said  to  be  out  of  date  in  a  very  few  years ;  but 
being  naturally  tenacious  of  preconceived  opinions, 
we  may  assert,  with  the  iiillest  respect  for  well- 
acquired  reputation,  that  such  persons  are  often  the 
most  misleading  advisers ;  and  an  appeal  to  such 
may  become  the  more  pernicious,  from  error  being 
sanctioned  by  high  name  and  authority. 

The  adoption  of  the  measure  suggested  would 
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do  more  than  remedy  this  defect.  It  would  pro^ 
dnce  a  succession  of  men  thoroughly  informed, 
and  with  the  opportunity .  as  well  as  the  ability  of 
in^arting  their  information  to  others.  Np  good 
government  can  wish  for  mystery  or  concealment  s 
such  can  be  desirable  only  as  yeils  to  weakness 
and  mismanagement.  There  never  was  a  state 
to  which  publicity  is  calculated  to  be  of  mom 
benefit,  both  as  a  check  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  those  by  whom  it  is  administered,  than  that  we 
hive  established  for  India ;  but  in  order  that  the 
Ivise  and  just  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted 
should  be  understood  and  s^preciated,  ita  real 
condition,  and  the  nature  of  those  peculiar  cir^ 
cumstances  under  which  it  acts,  should  be  fully 
before  the  public. 

With  refer^ice  to  this  principle,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  questions  relating  to  India  are  so 
seldom  agitated  in  parliament,  and  that  the  aut- 
nual  budget  for  the  financial  affairs  of  that  em«> 
pire,  which  it  was  kmg  the  usage  to  bring  before 
the  house  of  Commons,  has  been  discontinued; 
This  practice  might  have  been  attended  with  iur 
convenience,  and  perhaps  occasional  embarrassment, 
to  the  ministers  of  the  crown ;  but  its  disuse,  iui^ 
asmuch  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  igno« 
ranee  and  i^athy  on  all  that  relates  to  Indian  admi-* 
nistration,  is  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  thc^t 
country,  and,  consequently,,  to  those  of  Great 
Britain.      Without  speculating  upon  t)|e  reasons 
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wliich  have  led  to  past  proceedings^  it  may  be  as-* 
sujned,  that  men  iu  official  situations  in  England^ 
who  added  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  India 
the  advantage  of  direct  reference  to  the  most  au^ 
thentic  information  in  England  concerning  that 
country^  would  be  able  not  only  to  correct  errors 
and  expose  mis-statements^  but  to  convey,  M'hen  re^ 
qoired^  the  most  useful  knowledge.  Their  minute 
acquaintance  with  persons^  places,  and  circum^ 
stances  in  India  would  give  them  a  confidence  in 
the  performance  of  such  a  duty  far  beyond  what  the 
mere  study  of  records  can  ever  impart;  and  on  all 
such  subjects  they  would  receive  an  attention  pro- 
portionate to  the  impression  of  their  local  experi-* 
ence,  information,  and  judgment. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  directors  are  more 
disposed  to  nominate,  to  the  first  and  civil  and  mi- 
litary stations,  persons  who  have  acquired  cha« 
racter  at  home,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  con-» 
tinent  of  Europe,  than  the  officers  of  the  Company* 
This  belief,  which  is  very  general  among  their  ser- 
vants abroad,  is  not  exactly  grounded  in  fact.  In 
such  appointments,  the  directors  alluded  to  are  ge- 
nerally oveiTuled  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  victory  is  in  most 
cases  not  very  difficult.  This  arises  from  their  par-* 
ticipation  in  the  greater  admiration  which  the  pub* 
h'c  bestow  on  services  performed  on  scenes  that  are 
near  than  on  those  which  are  remote;  from  their 
yielding   more  respect  to  men  whom  they  have 
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deen^  or  met  in  the  highest  sphere  of  society  in 
Cngland^  than  they  do  to  persons  whom^  from  their 
original  nomination  and  career^  they  ahnost  deem 
1>eings  of  their  own  creation,  and  in  some  respects 
lelow  them ;  from  their  habits  and  feelings  mak- 
ing them  less  attentive  to  the  qualities  which  fit 
individuals  for  high  stations,  than  to  those  which 
give  them  a  value  as  subordinate  instruments ;  and 
from  being  restrained,  particularly  in .  recommend-* 
ing  for  appointments  to  high  military  command, 
by  a  consideration  of  seniority^,  which  must, 
while  persevered  in,  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Indian  army. 

Whatever  may  be  the  solid  advantages  of  the 
Company's  service,  and  they  are  neither  few  in 
number  nor  small  in  amount,  all  those  who  aspire 
at  distinction  must  be  hostile  to  a  system  which 
they  believe  unfavourable  to  their  hopes  of  future 
elevation.  Men  of  high  and  disinterested  minds 
may  occasionally  divest  themselves  of  self,  so  &r 
as  to  advocate  on  general  grounds  what  they  feel 
as  personally  injurious;  but  such  instances  will  be 
rare,  and  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  nature 
will  lead  men  to  desire  the  abolition  of  an  autho- 

*  Not  one  commander-in-chief  has  been  chosen  from  the 
Company's  army  since  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill..  On  an  occasion  when  the 
court  of  directors  sought  to  do  away  with  this  injustice,  they 
brought  forward  the  name  of  one  of  their  oldest  officers  who 
had  not  served  for  many  years  ;  his  character  was  highly  re- 
spectable ;  but  the  objections  taken  against  such  a  recommen- 
dation were  just  and  unanswerable. 
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ntj  which  they  deem  to  he^  either  from  its  want  of 
powe?  or  of  disposition  to  support  them,  nnfavonr* 
ftble  td  their  adyancement. 

Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  thongh  it  subjected  the  court  of 
directors  to  ministerial  control  in  every  branch  of 
their  administration,  except  in  that  which  related 
to  the  management  of  the  commercial  concerns 
of  the  Company,  made  no  changes  either  in  the 
form  of  their  election  or  the  mode  of  executing 
sach  duties  as  were  left  to  them :  but  one  of  the 
most  important,  the  secret  and  political  d^art*' 
ment^  was^  by  this  act,  and  a  subsequent  one^  in  a 
great  degree  taken  out  of  their  hands.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  machinery  of 
the  .  present  system,  and,  therefore,  requires  to  be 
well  understood. 

In  all  cases  of  political  negotiation  with  native 
powers,  involving  questions  of  peace  and  war, 
and  requiring  secrecy,  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  board  of  control,  who,  by  the  law,  are  empow- 
ered to  frame  despatches  upon  those  subjects; 
which  despatches  the  secret  committee*  are  bound 
to  forward  to  India  under  their  signature.  The  com- 
mittee may  remonstrate  verbally,  or  in  writing, 
against  instructions  framed  in  opposition  to  their 
judgment ;  but  their  right  to  do  so  is  not  recog-- 

*  This  committee  is  formed  of  the  chairman  and  the  senior 
director,  not  filling  one  of  the  chairs.  If  the  latter,  from  ilbiess 
pr  otlier  cause,  is  absent  for  any  period,  his  place  is  filled  by 
the  next  senior  director. 
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msed  by  low^^  as  in  the  oase  of  the  pablic^f*  de^ 
spatches^  and  can^  therefore^  only  be  deemed  one  o£ 
courtesy  and  usage. 

The  proposed  benefit  of  making  the  secret  com-t 
nuttee  the  medium  for  conreying  orders  in  the 
secret  and  political  department  is^  to  iqpfaold  the 
authority  of  the  Company  in  India^  Which^  it  iif 
thought^  would  be  injured  by  a  direct  official  cor-* 
respondence  between  the  board  of  control  and  the 
goyemment  in  that  country.  The  signing  of  such 
despatches^  when  contrary  to  dieir .  judgment  is^ 
however^  stated  by  an  act  of  parliament  to  be 
purely  ministerial  on  the  part  of  the  committee; 
but  though  the  latter  have  not  a  legal  right  to  pro4 
pose  alterations^  or  to  delay  the  transmission  of 
the  board's  despatches,  still  their  condition  as  the 
head  of  a  branch  of  the  Indian  government,  and 
the  means  which,  as  such,  they  must  possess  of 
aiding  or  obstructing  the  minor  measures  connected 
with  any  important  resolution  the  board  of  control 
may  adopt,  must  always  make  it  a  matter  of  sohdh 
tnde  and  importance  for  the  board  to  carry  this  coni-^ 
mittee  along  with  them;  and  the  latter  must  give 
an  influence  in  such  affairs  proportionate  to  the  in« 

•  Vide  Geo.  III.  cap.  3,  sect.  19,  SO,  21. 

t  The  public  despatches  are  framed  by  the  court  6f  directors, 
and  approred  or  altered  by  the  India  hoard.  If  the  couii 
of  directors  delay,  after  requisition  from  the  board,  to  framt 
despatches  upon  any  subject  connected  with  tbeir  civil  or  mili« 
tary  government,  the  board  have  the  power  to  frame  them ; 
and  they  must  be  forwarded  by  the  directors.  Vide  Geo.  IIL 
cap.  3,  sect.  15. 
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formatioh  and  talents  of  those  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed. 

It  is  to  be  remarked^  however,  that  the  yalde  of 
the  privilege  which  courtesy  and  usage  have  given 
to  the  committee,  of  expressing,  or  even  recording, 
dissentient  opinions  must,  like  many  others  that  be^ 
long  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Indian  government, 
depend  upon  its  rare  and  temperate  exercise;  for 
the  frequency  of  that  would  convert  a  salutary 
restraint  into  a  source  of  embarrassment;  but  if 
such  consideration  operates,  as  it  no  doubt  does, 
to  make  the  secret  committee,  in  most  cases, 
aid  and  promote,  instead  of  weaken  and  impede, 
the  action  of  that  power  which  is  vested  in  the 
superior  board ;  the  latter  should,  on  the  same 
principle,,  refrain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  inter- 
ference in  less  important  afiairs.  The  right  of  con- 
trol .  is  much  more  exercised  at  present  than  it  \hB 
for  a  long  period  after  the  Indian  board  was  esta- 
blished. This  has  been  occasioned  by  a  variety 
of  causes,  and  in  many  cases  may  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  great 
evils  which  may  arise  out  of  such  gradual  encroach- 
ment. If  the  interference  of  the  board  descends 
into  every  minute  question,  and  its  power  of  dic- 
tation is  in  frequent  exercise,  the  court  of  directors 
will  either  sink  into  a  mere  channel  for  its  orders, 
or  the  respect  for  the  board  will  be  diminished, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  that  feeling  and  good 
understanding  which  it  is  essential  should  subsist 
between  these  two  authorities. 
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h  such  case,  we  migbt  Apprehend  the  complete 
folfilment  of  Mr.  Barkers  prediction  *  of  th^  result 
of  die  present  form  of  om*  Indian  administration: 
that  can  alone  be  averted  by  the  temper^  modem- 
tion,  and  knowledge^  of  those  at  the  head  of  its 
sepainte  branches. 

When  the  board  of  control  was  first  instituted^ 
the  same  general  letters  from  the  different  pre- 
sidencies  contained  erery  subject.  This  was 
changed.  The  correspondence  was  dirided  into 
four  ^epvtments;  the  public^  the  revenue,  the 
military^  and  the  commercial.  The  convenience 
of  this  new  arrangement  was  recognised  by  the 
supreme  government ;  and,  at  its  suggestion,  a  fifth 
or  political  department,  which  included  all  the  cor« 
resp<mdence,  not  secret,  with  or  regarding  Euro^ 
pean  or  native  powers  in  India,  was  added  to  the 
otKer  four. 

The  court  of  directors  divide  themselves,  accord^ 
ing  to  usage  of  long  standing,  into  committees, 
for  the  performance  of  their  various  duties ;  those 
have  referaice  to  s^eniority  of  standing  in 


*  *^  The  scheme  of  reconciling  a  direction  really  and  truly 
deliberative,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  •*  with  an  office  really  and 
substantially  controUiag,  is  a  sort  of  machinery  that  can  be 
kept  in  order  only  a  short  time.  Either  the  directors  will 
dwindle  into  clerks,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  as  has  hitherto 
beta  the  case^  will  leave  eveiything  to  them ;  often  through 
design,  and  often  through  neglect.  If  both  should  affect  ac« 
tivity,  collision,  procrastination,  delay,  and,'  in  the  end,  utter 
confusion,  must  ensue/' 
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l^e  direction^  toot  the  ^uaUficatkm  and  fitness  of 
the  iodividnals. 

The  chiUrnieQ  ^e  almost  mvariably  cfaosen  from 
the  ifenipr  directors*    The  iDOSt  important  of  the 
^pouiQiittees  for  afairs,  not  i^ecifet,  is  ^at  of .  the 
correspondence,  which  is  formed  .of  eleven  of  the 
steiiov    ditectdt's^   inclusiye  of  the  chalnnan  And 
d^putjr  chairman*      On  this   coinmittee    devolvn 
the  reading,  exaipibing,  and  ahswenng  of  all  this 
desj^atches  from  India,  except  those  in  the  secret 
er  commercial  departments*     Almost  aU  measnma 
of   importance    originate    vith  them,  and  theic 
opinio£i  is,  in  most  cases,  a  guide  for  the  court.    . 
.   Generally  speaking,  a  period  of  at  least   ten 
years  must  elapse  from  thq  election  of  a  diisec(or>^ 
before  he  can  become  a  member  of  the  committeo 
of  coarespondence ;  previous  to  that,  he  ia  attached 
to  one  of  the  junior  committees^,  and  his  time  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  its  duties  t   detail^ haringno 
CDniCem  with  the  larger  questions  that  relate  to  liie 
g^ieral  administration,  of  Indian  except  when  thosid 
are  agitated  in  court.     It  is  true  that  every  mev^ 
ber  of  the  court  has  a  right,  not  only  to  call,  for 
papers  (not    secret),  but  to  originate    measures* 
This  right,  however,  is  rarely  exercised;   for  tlie 

*  Hie  inferior  committees  are  divided  into  classee,  and  tko 
directors  succeed  to  them  also  by  seniority,  without  refesesce 
to  qualification :  they  are  numerous,  and  embrace  erery  de* 
partment  connected  with  the  commerce  and  property  of  tiie 
Company. 


S0BS6  of  the  incojDTenieo^e  which  muBt  attelMl  t^^ 
ing  subjects  out  qf  tho^e  tlepfirtment^  to  whic)l, 
tfa'ejr  belong  creates  a.sfdpjt^i'y  forbearance. |rpm 
tliiB  coufse  of  prpceecUng; 

Fipm  thernqd^  iQ  f^bjch  the  dfltie?  of  tb^  fiWrt 
of  dixectars  are  at  precept  aUoi;ted#  ill  ia:o|)¥ioba 
that  the  ele(stiQ«  pf  an  ipdiyidual  wba^  fVom  Ad 
9ttf  ioiig  he  m^y  h^¥0  ^Ued  abrpa^  poMepset  iiitt 
and  yahiabJe  ii^qnaatioq  ireppectmg  the  actual  cp9t 
ditiim  and  gove^m^t  of  that  empire  i$,  aa  far  M 
the  pobtical  iatere^fis  of' India  jure  CQncefped^  of 
Utile,  or  Ao  benefit  to  the  pnU{c,  On  entenng  th# 
diraotion^  he  ia  ahnost  ei^^faiaiyely  employ^  PA 
dotiea  of  a  totailjr    opposite  ehaiiM^t^r  tQ  thjoufi 

ft 

irbicfa  have  occuj^ed  hip  past  life;  a^d  ^hw 
setiioritf  advpHoes.  him .  tp  a  pUce  ip  the  qpn^T 
mittee  of  cojrraspondeacp^  or  a^^riet  d^Wtp^^t, 
he  amai  with  him^  not  that  fisesh   %nd.  n^elul 

knowledge  which  be  would  hay^  dppe  ha^  ^ 
mind  gone  along  with  events^  but  the  bias  of  an 
attachment  to  old  opinions^  many  of  which  may 
have  become  obsolete^ 

These  facts  cannot  be  controverted,  and  it  fol- 
Iowa  as  a  consequence^  that  a  minute  knowle^g^  of 
the  affiiirs  of  India,  and  of  the  pohtical  inter^^^  of 
liiat  eountry,  is  rarely  possessed  by  any  of  the 
senior  directors.  It  is  possessed  by  the  secretaries 
and  head  clerks,  many  of  whom  are  men  distin- 
guished by  talent,  aa  well  as  industry ;  but  to  them, 

as  the  principle  depositaries  of  knowledge^  there 

H« 
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exists  the  same  6bjeetion  as  that  which  appUes  to 
the  constittitioii  of  the  board  of  coBtroL 

There  are  many  causes  which  give  a  vaciUating 
character  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  ^- 
rectors,  and  tend>  at  times>  to  precipitate,  and  at 
others,  to  retard,  measures  of  vital*  importmce; 
but  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  sboitnest 
^f  the  period  that  each  chairman  fills  the  Am* 
His  business  during  that  period  is  overwhelm^ 
ing^  and  much  of  it  must  be  hurried  througfa)  or 
neglected,  or  transferred,  half  done,  to  his  successor ; 
who,  very  possibly,  has  difierent  sentiments  iqK>n 
sbveral  of  the  points  nnd^  consideiMion.  We  may 
ftdd  to  this  cause  of  frequent  and  sudden  chan^ 
in  their  views,  that  of  the  annual  retivement  and 
reflection  of  isix  members'**^  of  this  body.  The 
ex-direetors  for  the  year  having  no  right  to  see  any 
papers,  or  to  have  access  to  offidal  documents 
diving  their  recess,   they  return  to  thdr  dolies 

*  Thosd  six  ex-directqrs  must  be  re-elected ;  they  fona  what 
18  tenned  the  house  list ;  their  re-electiOD,  except  in  extraor- 
dinarf  cases,  is  almost  certain :  it  is  most  desirable  it  should  be 
80,  for  where  it  otherwise,  the  situation  of  a,  director,  which  it 
IS  peptic  to  raise,  would  be  greatly  decreased  in  value.  Many 
respectable  and  highly-qualified  individuals  are  deterred,  by 
the  nature  of  the  first  canvass,  from  seeking  a  seat  m  the  di- 
rection*  If  this  canvass  was  to  be  repeated  every  six  years, 
some  of  the  most  useful  members  might  be  lost  to  this  body ; 
and  among  those  that  remained,  a  greater  spirit  of  conciliation 
towards  their  constituents  might  be  introduced  than  >vas  con* 
aislent  with  the  impartiafl  performance  of  their  public  dilies* 
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ignorant  of  the  measures  under  discusfiion^  or  at 
least  with  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  chain  of 
iofonnatioa  entirely  broken* 

Hie   government  of  the  court  of  directors  is 
marked  by  strict  attention  to  rule^  and  alarm  a|: 
every  measure  contrary  to    usage>  or  that  can 
create  a  precedent  for  future  deviation  irom  it. 
These  are  good  general  maxims  of  ordinary  admi* 
nistration^  for  limited  and  unchanging  stateja ;  put, 
in  an  empire  like  that  of  India,  their  constant  and 
cold  observance  must  be  fatal  to  that  life  and  ani«- 
mation  which  <>ught  to  pervade  the  whole  system. 
Bv^y  latent  spark  of  honourable  ambition  shoul4 
be  kindledi  and  the  anxiety  should  be  to  promot^ 
by  encouragement  and  by  reward^  the  efforts  of 
individuals  to  attain  distinction  in  the  public  ser^ 
vice.     No  government  can  be  highly  respected 
^hich,  ^trenching  itself  in  forms,  is  more  solicitous 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  injustice^  than  to  inspire 
zedous  exertion.    Its  acts  may  be  just,  and  even 
liberal;  but  unless  they  are  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  individuals  and  classes  subject  to  its  autho- 
rity^  and  evince  complete  competence  in  the  rulers 
to  go  along  with  the  rapid  changes  of  the  pe- 
imliar  empire  they  have  to  rule^  such  govemmmt 
must  fall  into  disrepute  with  those  by  whom  they 
are  served.     That  this  has  been  tlie  case  with  the 
court  of  directors,  no  man  acquainted  with  facts, 
can  deny;    and  an  increase  of  information  w4 
^knowledge  is  not  more  necessary  in  that  court  to 
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enable  it  to  withgtatid  the  daily  attempts  made  in 
'Eilgland  to  lessen  and  degrade  it^  than  to  maintain 
its  reputation  with  itt  sertants  abroad/  many  df 
i^hom,  under  the  influence  of  personal .  feelings^ 
fcontemplate  the  terinination  of  the  power  of  the 
\^dmpany  with  little  reflection  oh  the  probable 
'Cbnseqnences  of  ^uch  an  ^vent  to  India^  and  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  is  not  the  place^  nor  is  it^  perhaps,  the 
period  to  suggest  the  details  of  any  plan  of  reform; 
l)ut  those  who  desire  the  continuance  of  the  Com^- 
pany  may  be  satisfied^  that  all  who  aitai  ait  its 
destruction  will  be  enemies  to  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  court  of  directors  which  shall 
t^nd  to  raise  that  body,  by  making  it  more  efficient 
to  the  performance '  of  its  large  and  increasing 
duties.  It  is  to  a  system  of  depression  they  timst 
for  ultimate  success;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
Ihazardous  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian  empire 
than  this  mode  of  killing,  as  it  were,  by  inches, 
the  body  through  ^om  it  is  governed.  iTie  oourt 
of  directors  should  not  only  be  maintained  iii  all 
tfieir  rights  and  privileges,  but  elevated^  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  render  it  a  useful  and  efficient  brandk  of 
the  Indian  government :  if  not,,  the  sooner  it  is 
abolished  the  better.  .  To  understand  this  question, 
let  us  look  to  its  actual  condition.  The  charticter 
of  this  court  has  undergone  great  alterations;  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  flic  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  propHetors  have  extended  tb  the 
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tUraetttt^..  A  (leparate  and  extensWe  commercial 
interest  has  already  gained  the  greater  part  of  the 
tradfe  of  the  Company^  and  threatens  the  re- 
taaihder.  That  service^  which  once  exclusively 
looked  to  them^  no  longer  does  so;  the  public 
press,  which  is  every  day  becoming  a  m^e  power- 
ful engine  of  change,  is,  from  many  reasons,  far 
from  f«voand>le  to  them:  that  all  these  causes 
hav^e  eombined  to  lower  the  court  of  directors  in 
public  esllmation  cannot  be  denied ;  but  there  are 
others  cf  equal,  if  not  greater  force.  The  acts 
of  1798  and  1613,  by  transferring  almost  all  real 
territorial  and  political  powers  to  the  mitiisters  of 
tha  crown,  deprired  the  court  of  directors  of  much 
of  that  consequence  which  they  before  enjoyed; 
and  dieir  unpopularity  has  been  recently  increased 
by  die  growing  dislike  of  all  monopolies,  and  an 
intreafiing  desire  for  new  openings  of  trade.  This 
desin^,  so  far  from  being  lessened,  has  been  greatly 
Migmeitted  by  the  partial  opening  of  the  India 
tEade;  the  benefit  of  which,  to  die  publie,  is  colA- 
siderad  to  be  much  impaired  by  the  commasid 
wkich  the.  Company  still  maintam  over  die  foreign 
market.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Com^ 
pany,  by  ceasing  to  be  rulers,  and  by  remaining 
BMHopolifits,  have  lost  the  consideration  which  be* 
knged  t»  their  feritoer  diaractei*  t  ^ild  die  odium 
ever«attadiied  to  the  latter  has  be^i  increased. 

No  person^  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  can  desire  to  change    the 
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eomposHioa  of  the  court  of  directors  in  any  maimer 
diat  would  more  approximate  them  ix>  his  mi^eaty^t 
Bsmistcrs*  Their  s^aration  from  the  latter^  even 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  owing  to  their 
different  occupation  and  connexions,  haa  its  im* 
portance;  but  the  useful  dieck  which  it  conatitutes 
must  be  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  unless  it  .i« 
si^)ported  by  personal  character,  and  acknetw* 
ledged  information  and  talent.  The  deterioration 
of  ihe  court  in  public  estimation  must  deteriorate 
it  as  respects  the  talent  and  character  of  its  in* 
diyidual  members.  The  office  of  director  will 
every  day  become  less  an  object  of  ambition  to 
men  of  high  feeling,  and  who  have  already,  obtains 
ed  distinction. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  it  appears  dif-- 
ficult  for  the  Company  to  maintain  their  ground 
as  an  efficient  branch  of  the  administration  of  In« 
dia;  perhaps,  indeed,  impossible,  unless  changes 
take  pkce  which  shall  give  to  the  court  of  di* 
rectors,  as  a  body,  more  weight  and  consideraiioii 
than  they  now  enjoy  with  the  public:  this  weight 
and  consideration,  all  who  are  favourable  to  their 
existence  must  desire  to  see  them  attain. 

The  limitation  of  the  Company  s  monopoly  in 
trade  has  produced  considerable  changes  as  to  peiw 
sons  chosen  for  directors;  but  still  no  qualifica- 
tions are  required  beyond  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  stock ;  and  the  condition  and 
avocation  of  a  great  majority  of  t|ie  voters  of  bo^ 
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'86X68  offer  no  security  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  direction.  There  existed,  nntil 
lately,  restrictions  which  barred  any  person  *  who 
fxmtinned  in  the  service  from  bein^  a  director, 
notwidistanding  he  had  acquired  a  right,  unless 
speciaBy  called  upon  to  reside  in  his  native  country* 
Such  restrictions^  which  had  their  birth  in  that 
spirit  of  narrow  and  jealous  policy  that  diarac* 
lerized  the  early  days  of  the  Company,  are  ill 
suited  to  its  present  condition,  and  at  variance  with 
the  usage  of  the  government  of  England.  The 
latter  admits  unemployed  officers  to  every  office^  of 
the  state,  wisely  obtaining  all  the  advantage  it  can 
from  that  increased  knowledge  and  experience 
which  the  duties  of  their  profession  enable  them  to 
acquire ;  and  even  when  these  are  not  publidy  em* 
ployed,  they  are  often  officially  called  upon  to  give 

*  The  exclusion  of  such  persons  from  being  directors  was  con- 
tinned  by  a  bye-law,  which  has  been  lately  expunged^  as  being 
oontrtiy  to  the  provisions  ot^he  legislature,  from  which  it  ap* 
pvara  there  is  no  restriction  against  officers  so  situated  as  eom* 
a^podanls  of.  regiments  residing  in  England  entering  the  di« 
rection.  The  only  pretext  on  which  an  objection  could  be 
raised  is,  their  liability  to  be  called  upon  for  foreign  service  ; 
but  every  officer  of  his  majesty's  service,  in  civil  or  political 
employ  in  England,  is  in  the  same  situation,  and  the  usage  of 
the  Compaoy'a  service  since  17941,  when  colonels  of  corpa  were 
entilled  to  live  in  England,  e&tahlidies,  that  their  return  to 
India  is  deemed  optional. 

t  There  are  several  si^uation^  in  England  in  which  the  em- 
ployment of  officers,  who  continue  in  the  Indian  armyt  would  b^ 
alike  honourable  to  the  service  and  beneficial  to  government. 
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llieir  opinions  individnally^  or  coUectively  in  comt 
mittees,  upon  points  on  which  their  professional 
^xperienc^,  or  recent  knowledge,  enables  them  to 
judge  with  accuracy*  Such  calls  are  seldom,  if 
ever^  niad:e  upon  Indian  eiril  or  military  officers 
who  are  retired,  or  on  furlough  in  England;  and 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  govem-p 
ment  in  the  wprld,  which,  from  the  character  of  its 
duties,  stands  so  much  in  need  of  this  kind  of  aid. 
But  until  considerable  changes  are  made  in  the 
construction,  both  of  the  India  board  and  the 
court  of  directors,  this  assistance  will  never  be  at- 
tained in  any  degree  that  can  render  it  b^i^ficial 
to  the  countiy. 

The  increasing  difficulties  of  governing  such  aa 
empire  as  that  W6  have  established  in  the  east 
imperiously  call  upon  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
the  means  we  possess  to  enable  us  to  overcome 
them :  but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  opposition  to  measures  of  akeration, 
such  as  have  here  been  suggested.  It  is  the  alarm 
of  individuals  and  classes  of  men  lest  injury 
should  arise  to  their  own  interests;  but  in  this 
conclusion  they  are  assuredly  deceived.  The  effect 
would  be  the  reverse,  for  llie  admixture  of  meo 
who  have  knowledge  of  India  with  those  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  England  would  early  destroy  those 
banefal  prejudices  which  both  parties  entertain 
towards  each  other;  and,  while  it  diffused  correct 
information  and  just  principles,  would  give  strength 
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imd  pennanencc  to  a  system  which  cannot  much 
longer  fexist  on  its  present  foundation. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  our  Asiatic  possessions, 
there  is  no  principle  in  their  administration  of  suck 
consequence  As  that  of  keeping  those  who  fetrc  em- 
ployed abroad  as  much  European  as  possible, 
consistent  with  their  attainment  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  fit  them  for  their  local  duties  in  India. 
'We  can  contetnplate  tio  danger  equal  to  thek* 
looking  to  the  latter  as  the  country  ih  which  tibey 
are  to  pass  their  lires ;  such  a  sentiment,  if  ever  it 
becomes  prevalent  amongst  the  public  servants; 
must  ultimately  prove  as  fetal  to  the  interests  of 
England  as  of  India.  This  is  fiiUy  miderstood  by 
the  government  at  home;  and  whilst  they  have 
very  properly  done  away  those  means  of  accumu- 
lating wealth  which  were  at  variance  with  our  im- 
proved system  of  rule,  they  have  recently  made 
Hberal  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  return  of  those 
who  havte  served  a  certain  period,  either  in  the 
civil  or  military  service;  but  one  effect  of  this 
fcranch  of.  expenditure  will  be,  .to  make'numbei^ 
(many  of  whom  are  in  the  prime  of  life)  pass 
Hie  remainder  of  tbeir  days  in  an  unprofitable 
inanner,  unless  objects*  are  presented  to  their 
ambition  both  in  India  and  in  England.     In  the 

♦  Tie  liberal  measures  lately  adopted  are  so*  far  fl  benefit,  as 
they  prevent  men  fixing  in  India,  and  accelerate  promotion ; 
but  their  utility  stops  here ;  and  it  \vill  probably  be  fbniid,  that 
measares  will  be  hereafter  necessary  to  regain  services  irhicb 
"Will  be  lost  by  the  effect  of  this  liberality,  unless  some  objects 
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porsiiit*^  of  the^  in  tlie  latter  couatry^  m&st  of  in- 
fonnation  aod  talent  would  soon  IO80  thdr  Umited 
and  looal  feelings^  Their  importance  witk  iheniaebrea 
and  others  would  rise  as  the  sphere  ^f  tiieir  utilitj 
became  enlarged.  Tlieir  patriotic  attachm^it  to 
their  native  land  will  be  strengdiened^  and  liie 
we^ht  and  influence  of  their  charaicter  will  be  the 
means  of  keeping  alive  such  sentiments  in  others^ 
who  will  give  more  ready  assent  to  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  measures  that  are  associated  with 
names  to  which  they  have  loag  and  hafaitoally 
given  respect  and  confidence. 

Some  who  admit  that  the  mode  proposed  is  tbr 
best  by  which  prejudices  can  he  remoyed,  and 
attachment  to  their  native  country  revived  and 
strengthened^  will  perhaps  startle  at  a  plan  that 
suggests  die  necessity  of  facilitating  to  those  who 
ha¥«  served  abroad  the  attaiimient  of  employment 
in  both  branches  of  the  Indian  administration  in 
England;  but  such  objection  stands  on  narrow^ 
indefensible^  and  most  unconstitutional  gronnds* 
Has  any  officer^  political^  civil,  military)  or  naval^ 

are  held  out  to  lead  men  of  talent  to  continne  to  serve  their 
coantry  in  India  after  they  have  attained  a  title  to  retuni  on  ^ 
competence  to  England. 

« It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that  men  generally  retoni 
from  India  at  an  age  when  they  are  more  fit  to  retire  than  to 
enter  on  new  scenes  of  public  emplo3rment.  This  assertion  is 
not  supported  by  facts ;  besides,  the  employment  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  turn  their  attention  would  not  be  new^  but  an  useful 
continuance  of- the  labours  gf  t))etr  past  IJTes. 
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ef  hk  nm^esty's.  service^  when  retired  upon  pemioa^ 
half  or  fiill  .pay^  ever  been  consid^ed  as  less  qnali-^ 
fiftd  to  enter  any  department  of  the  state,  because 
ke  had  been  in  a  particiilar  Une  of  service,  or  might 
again  be  called  upon  to  act  in  it  if  his  country  re- 
quired? Do  we  not  meet  with  persons  of  Ubis 
descrtptioB  in  varioas  ojffices  and  stations?  Do 
ther  not  often  fulfil  duties  which  lead  tiiem  not 
merely  to  differ  witfa^  but  to  control  and  cenamre 
diose  very  authorities  under  whom  they  had  foiu 
merly  acted^  and  may  again  act?  That  sudrsis 
the  case  cannot  be  denied:  and  who  will  contend 
^t  there  is  any  principle  in  the  administration 
of  India  which  should  constitute  a  difierence  to 
this  practice. 

Some  will  argue^  that  employment  in  India  is  rer ; 
serml  for  a  privileged  few,  and  that  those  who 
enjoy  it  should  not  repine  if  it,  in  a  great  degree^ 
throws  them  out  of  public  life  in  their  native 
country ;  and  they  will  perfaaqps  add^  that  the  persons 
wi^  whose  prospects  they  might  interfere,  if  such 
facilities  were  given  as  have  been  suggested  towavds 
their  obtaining  office  in  England,  might  justly  com-* 
phiin  unless  the  India  service  was  opened  io  their 
ambition.  Siich  arguments  might  have  fdrce,  if  the 
English  puUic  officers  were  qualified  for  stations  in 
India,  or  if,  in  the  administration  at  home,  we  could 
dispense  with  that  information  andlmowledge  which 
18  alone  possessed  by  India  public  officers.  But  we 
mtist  uot  try  this  importent  question  by  a  reference 
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tp  the  claims  or  priyileges  of  individnak,  or  dassM 
ofanen.  Itiaone  of  state  pdicy,  and'intimatdy 
cosmected  with  the  .preservation  and  good  gawen?* 
mexkt  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  empires  ihttk 
ever  vas  founded  in  Ae  univerae.  With  aU  die 
means  we  can  prepaid  and  em|doyv  we. shall.be  torn 
Mkklj  to  fitil  in  tliese  objects  4  but  that  fiuhise  will 
be  certain,  if  we  allow  our  efforts  for  their  attain- 
mfiiitto  be  ciocomscribed  by  qrdinary  maxims,  and 
rales  adapted  to  the  roufine  administration  of  petty 
eolontes,  or  the  regulated  forms  of  the  most  admired 
national  constitutions^  which  differ  from  that  in 
<{iiestion  either  by  the  temper  and  gcxnius  of  the 
governed,  or  the  principles  and  system  of  the 
government* 

The  education  of  the  youth  who  enter  the  service 
in  India  is  liberal :  their  occupations  abroad  are  of 
a  chamcter  to  enlarge  their  minds.  The  evils  and 
miflfortunes.they  continually  contemplate  as  ariaimg 
fi»m  despotic  nJe  must  render  them  more  ^ttadied 
to  the  free  gov^emmeat  of  their  native  country ;  and 
no  great  doss  of  m^ti  can  be  placed  under  circumr 
si2Ut€es  more  calculated  to.give  tliem  extended  views 
of  national  policy,  or  to  qualify  them  for  different 
public  duties.  Acting  in  countries  remote  from 
each  oth^,  and  whose  inhabitants  di£fer  in  language 
and  customs  as  much  as  t^  nations  of  £uro^ 
8ome  members  of  this  class,  rise  to  the  exercise  ai 
almostkingly  rule ;  others  fill  political,  civil,  judicial 
fiscal,  and  military  stations.   Sudi  a  variety  of 


palioQ  must  in  ludioi  aa  elaewhere^  produce  an  in*. 
fibite.¥iiriety  of  dharacter,  aad'qiialify  men  to  puraua^ 
the  moBt  pppMite  dpur^en/if  hndtx  are  open  to  them, 
m  £agl«Ad«  It  16,  a  :9eiiae  of  i)\juty  atone,  at  the. 
ofiei^Qii  of  caiisea^^vluqh  viptUaUy  ahuo^t  exclude 
tb^m  from  public  life/  that  can  unite  then  in  bo9f> 
tility  against  a  ayatem^  vhich,  under  pther  circumr 
8talioe9>  it  muat  be  their  interest  to  bupport :  nor 
would  the. prejudices  they  may  hayj^  imbibed  from 
a .  residence  i|i  India  long  survive  their  return  t<> 
Bf^land>  unless  they  fouhd  themselves  placed 
under  cifcnmstatices  discouraging  to  their  atur 
bition^  AUd  almost  compelle  into  a  community'  of 
sfendfidentid  and  feelings  by  being  considered  41a  ^ 
cUstinct  dass«  This  is,  to  a  great  degree,  their  pre«< 
sent  sitoatidn,  and  no  reflectittg  man  can  doubt  its' 
injurious  effects  on  the  public  interests,  which  re* 
quire  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  European  knowledge 
drnt  can  only  be  effectually. obtained,  by  the  union 
'  in  public  office  as  well:  as  geheral  sociiety,  of  those 
whose  lives,  thoiigh  passed  in  different  hemispheresi 
have  been  directed  to  one  ol\)ect,  the  good  of  their 
country,  llie  useful  approximation  of  such  per* 
Sfons  to  ^ach  other  musl;^  however,  depend  on- a 
padty  of  condition,  which,  while  it  promotes  inter-r 
eoutBe,  gives  birth  to  that  respect  and  attention 
whidbi  mm  do  not  readily  entertaiin  for  the  opinions 
cf  those  whom  they  consider  to  be  their  inferiors  in 
rank  or  in  knowledge. 

Amongst  those  wlH)6e  industry  and  talent  have 
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coatriboted  to  the  g:ood  govenmieiit  of  India  sub- 
sequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  board  of  control, 
the  secretaries  and  clerks  at  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  that  board,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  India* 
Honse,  mnst  not  be  passed  over.  It  w6uld  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  class  of  men  in  similar 
situations  who  have  laboured  harder,  or  more  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  or  who  have  preserved  a 
higher  character  for  integrity  and  abUity.  The  in* 
fiNrmation  and  minute  knowledge  of  Indian  affiurs 
which  some  of  these  have  attained  from  the  koge 
volumes  of  the  records  of  our  Eastern  empire  is 
quite  surprising ;  but  the  good  that  the  public  might 
derive  from  their  labour  and  talents  is  diminished^ 
not  only  (as  noticed  before)  from  the  disadvantages 
tns^wrable  from  their  own  want  of  local  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  also  from  their  superiors  often 
but  imperfectly  understanding  the  details  of  the 
matter  laid  before  them.  The  latter,  even  when 
they  have  the  disposition  and  the  leisure,  must 
wade  through  a  mass  of  writing  on  subjects,  of 
which  a  minute  knowledge  is  rendered  more  un- 
attainable by  the  local  references,  and  the  very 
names  of  persons,  places,  and  things,  as  foreign  to 
the  ear  as  confusing  to  the  sense  of  the  English 
reader.  Any  change  of  system,  giving  increase  of 
knowledge  to  their  superiors,  must  ultimately  proye 
most  benef  cial  to  the  interests  of  this  dass.  Men 
who  had  confidence  in  their  own  competency  c^uld 
have  no  reserve  as  to  the  resources  from  whi^  they 
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derive  assistance^  and  their  experience anddiscrimi- 
nating  judgment  would  be  fkvourable  to  the  rise* 
of  all  whose  industry  and  talent  rendered  them 
conspiciions. 

Existing  establishments  most  always  be  liable  to 
attack,  and  in  a  free  and  enlightened  nation  like 
Eiigland  we  may  trace  much  of  their  excellence  to 
this  calise.  They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  vigilance 
and  activity  by  their  assailants :  the  public  opinion 
must  go  along  with  them,  or-  they  would  soon  cease 
to  exist ;  but  that  public  opinion  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  speeches  of  members  of  parliament  con* 
tcmdlng  for  victory ;  nor  from  the  daily  efiusions  of 
c(»tradictory  papers  and  publications ;  nor  from  the 
damonr  of  numbers  acting  under  some  momentary 
impulse;  nor  from  the  pages  of  philosophers,  who 
theorize  upon  institutions  that  are  to  give  a  new 
character  to  the  human  race :  but  though  no  one  of 
these  is  the  representation  of  public  opinion,  they 
all  influence  and  help  to  form  it,  and  as  education 

*  The  duties  of  the  suhordinate  officers  at  the  board  of 
control  and  the  India-house  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any 
otiher  offices  in'England.  The  great  application  and. stadj.  ne- 
cessary to  attain  that  competent  knowledge  which.it  is  essential 
the  heads  of  departments  should  possess  must  withdraw  the 
persons  filling  such  stations  from  all  other  studies  and  views. 
This  consideration  demands  that  such  fuhctionaHes  should  be 
placed  on  as  high  a  footing  as  the  nature  of  their  situation  will 
permit.  Their^  elevation,  while  it  rewards  their  efforts,  will 
stimulate  that  of  others,  and  be  eyery  way  productive  of  public 
benefit. 
Vol.  If.  I 
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is  difibfled  they  will  daily  gain  more  strength.  Let 
ns  hope,  however,  that,  as  knowledge  advances,  the 
sound  national  sense  of  an  English  pubUc  will  keep 
pace  with  it,  and  judge  all  questions  that  are  con- 
stitutionally important,  free  from  the  party  feeling, 
the  interest^  the  passions,  or  the  theories  of  those, 
from  the  active  expense  of  whose  ambition,  in- 
dustry^  talent,  and  enthusiasm,  it  derives  its  best 

lights. 

Notwithstanding  that  happy  tenacity  of  usage 
and  respect,  even  for  the  fonns  of  establishments, 
which  characterizes  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
there  exists  in  the  present  state  of   society  an 
expectation    of   their    progressive    improvement. 
Such  improvements,  howev^r^  must  be  made  with 
great  caution,  lest  more  be  sacrificed  than  gained ; 
and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
true  value  of  all  institutions  depends  upon  their 
being  in  unison  with  the  community  and  govern- 
ment to  which  they  T)elong.     If  we  desire  their 
stability,  we  must  adapt  them  to  the  strength, 
the  weakness,  the  prejudices,  the  virtues,  the  vices, 
all  the  qualities,  in  short,  of  those  human  beinga 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  founded. 

That  sound  public  opinion,  which  it  is  so  essen- 
tial to  carry  along  with  every  branch  of  our  free 
government,  has  been  very  partially  exercised  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  Indiaii  afiaira. 
The  problem  of  the  best  mode  of  governing  that 
country  is  so  difficult  to  be  solved,  the  interests 
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affected  by  it  so  remote  and  complicated^  that  few 
have  given  it  any  deep  attention.  When  the 
privileges  of  the  Company  were  last  renewed^  the 
qnestion  was  considered  as  being  at  rest  for  twenty 
years.  The  expiration  of  this  term  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  near  to  excite  the  activity  of  those 
parties  which  that  event  will  bring  into  collision ; 
Imt  it  is  most  desirable  that^  before  the  arrival  of 
that  period,  the  subject  should  undergo  the  iuHest 
investigation^  for  it  involves  questions  of  great 
national  importance^  the  consideration  and  decision 
upon  which  should  not  be  left  to  the  hurried  mo^ 
ment  of  a  conflict  between  parties  swayed  by  their 
respective  interests,  and  striving  to  attain  their  ob^ 
jects  through  every  means  that  temporary  impres- 
sions can  make  upon  minds  uninformed  of  the  na- 
ture and  merits  of  the  question  which  they  are 
called  to  decide. 

Viewing  the  actual  establishments  with  reference 
to  the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  stated, 
it  should  be  calmly  examined  how  far  they  are,  or 
can  be,  rendered  efficient  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  considering  that,  of  all  go- 
vernments, that  is  least  likely  to  command  respect, 
and  gain  strength,  over  which  a  sword  is  always 
suspended,  and  which  holds  existence  under  respite. 
It  would  be  better  either  to  abolish  the  Company 
as  a  medium  of  governing  India,  or  to  give  to 
that  body  a  broader,  more  solid,  and  more  perma- 
nent foundation.    To  judge  this  point,  it  would  be 

I  « 
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necessary  to  look  minutely  to  the  benefits  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  its  preservation;  to  its 
defects  as  an  organ  of  rule ;  to  the  possibility  of 
remedying  these  defects;  to  the  practicability  of 
substituting  a  better  medium;  and,  lastly,  to  the 
probable  consequences  of  placing  our  vast  territo- 
ries in  the  East  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  king's 
government.  In  forming  our  judgment  upon  these 
important  questions,  we  must  never  for  one 
momeht  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
our  empire  in  India,  which  bears  little  analogy 
to  any  power  that  ever  existed  in  the  universe. 
This  compels  us  t6  look,  almost  exclusively,  to  its 
own  histoi*y  for  those  lessons  which  are  to  guide 
us  through  the  dilBficulties  we  must  expect  to 
encounter  in  its  future  administration;  and  the 
experience  which  that  affords  is  limited,  for  the 
government  we  have  established  has  hardly  one 
feature  in  common  with  that  of  former  conquerors, 
most  of  whom  became  inhabitants  of  the  land 
they  had  subdued.  It  would,  however,  fiU  a 
volume  to  treat  these  subjects  in  the  manner  their 
importance  merits ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  anticipate  the  changes 
in  Europe  or  in  India  that  may  influence  the 
question.  It  will  suffice  therefore,  for  the  present, 
to  offer  some  general  observations  on  the  more 
prominent  points  which  have  been  brought  under 
notice. 

No  government  has  ever  evinced  a  greater  dis- 
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position  towards  a  just  and  humane  rule  than  that 
of  the  East  India  Company.   It  has  been  as  prompt 
to  correct  abuses  as  zealous  and  liberal  in  the  sup- 
port of  all  acts  of  the  local  authorities  that  pro- 
mised bcfliefit  to  the  natives  of  its  vast  territories. 
An  anxious  desire  to  improve  the  finances  has^  at 
times^  given  a  direction  to  the  zeal  of  its  servants 
not  favourable  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country^  from  many  parts  of  which  too  large  a  re- 
venue has  been  exacted ;  but  this  desire  has  never 
led  to  the  coimtenance  of  any  violence  or  injus- 
tice.   The  same  principle  has  given  the  authori- 
ties in  England  a  strong  but  salutary  prejudice 
against  all  those  contests  with  native  princes  into 
which  the  governments  abroad  have  been  compelled 
to  enter.    This  has  had  a  happy  operation;  for 
though  neither  their  instructions'  nor  orders  could 
prevent  our  attainment  of  that  power  which  our 
condition  in  India  forced  upon  us  as  a  law  of  exist- 
ence, the  known  disposition  of  the  directors  and 
the  legislature  certainly  impeded  the  progress  of 
conquest,  and,  by  doing  so,  has,  in  all  probability, 
given  our  dominion  more  solidity  than  it  would 
have  had  if  its  conquest  had  been  eflFected,  as  it 
might  have  been,  in  half  the  period. 

The  court  of  directors  are  in  a  great  degree  in- 
dependent of  the  favours  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  who  find  it  difficult  to  bend  them  to  any 
purposes  which  they  deem  injurious  to  their  repu- 
tation, or  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  those  whom 
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ihey  consider  m  immediately  tmder  their  protecv 
tioti.  This  renders  them  an  invaluable  shield,  to 
guaid  from  attack  and  encroachment  the  rights  of 
the  service  abroad ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
tibLOse  whose  Interests,  as  a  body,  they  are  so 
prompt  to  defend,  are  not  so  sensible,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  the  safety  they  derive  from  this  inter- 
tnediate  authority.  The  causes  of  this  are  obvious: 
the  highest  and  most  distinguished  of  these  public 
officers,  whose  opinions  and  actions  have  a  great 
influence  over  the  rest,  are  too  often  discontented 
at  their  condition,  and  hostile  to  this  branch  of  the 
Indian  administration.  The  supposed  disposition 
of  the  court  to  look  chiefly  to  expenditure  *,  oc- 
casions every  reduction  either  to  be  ascribed  to 
them,  or  to  a  desire  of  conciliating  their  favour; 
while  all  acts  of  grace  or  liberality  are  re/erred 
either  to  the  representations  of  local  superiors  in 
India,  or  to  thie  interference  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. These  conclusions  are  often  imjust^  but 
they  are  always^  made ;  and  they  operate  to  prevent 

*  There  is  no  service  in  which  pay  is  so  goodi  and  the  means 
of  retirement  so  liberally  provided  for,  as  that  of  the  Company. 
The  nature  of  this  service  requires  that  it  should  be  so.  Money 
long  constituted  the  only  reward  to  which  those  who  went  to 
India  eould  look ;  and  it  still  constitutes  the  leading  object  of 
the  great  majority*  The  desire  of  attaining  this  object  pro* 
duces  many  ungrounded  accusations  against  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, all  of  whose  economical  measures  are  invariably  ascribed 
to  narrowness  of  commercial  feeling,  from  their  being  a  com- 
mercial body. 
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those  feeUags  of  respect  and  attachment  wMch  it 
10  so  desirable  men  should  entertain  for  that  autho- 
lity  under  which  they  are  placed :  those  feelings^ 
however^  nerer  can  be  maintained  in  large  classes 
Jby  a  systfam  that  employs  no  means  btat  those  of 
drcnmscribed  rules  and  cold^  inanimate  justice. 
.There  must  be  parts  of  the  community  kindled  into 
vaimer  sentiments  than  such  means  can  eyer  inspire^ 
or  a  ^qramment  will  n^rer  acquire  the  popularity 
which  it  is  essential  folr  it  to  possess*  This  ingre- 
dient of  rule  is  singularly  wanting  in  the  Compan/s 
government.  It  has  few  if  any  zealous  and  active 
advocates^  to  meet  those  attacks  with .  which  it  is 
continually  assailed ;;  and  the  consequence  is^  that^ 
diongh  serious  reflection  should  teach  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  in  its  service  that  no  change 
is  likely  to  be  for  their  advantage^  all  that  they  are  in 
the  daily  habit  of  hearing  and  reading  is  calculated 
to  maka  a  different  impression  upon  their  minds. 

The  mamiet*  in  which  the  directors  exercise 
tkeit  great  patronage  has  satisfied  the  public  that 
it  could  not  be  in  safer  or  more  honourable  hands ; 
but  it  ii  f<3  hi  regretted  that  this  patronage  should 
form  the  i^incipal  object  in  seeking  the  direction, 
and  the  chief  reward  after  having  attained  it.  The 
first  circumstance  induces  some  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  director  whose  views  are 
limited  to  the  attainment  of  a  provision  for  their 
famSies,  relations,  and  friends ;  and  the  second  de- 
prives this  government  of  one  of  the  greatest  means 
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Vhich  all  other  governments  possess, .  that  of  en- 
couraging, rewarding,  and  attaching  those  by  whom 
they  are  served,  by  admitting,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  claims  of  sons  and  near  connexions  of  persons 
who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  public  service. 
These  are  not  only  rejected  by  the  directors  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  but  their  advancement  is 
considered  as  au  infringement  of  their  most  valued 
privilege.     This  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  not  of 
the  directors;  they  are  paid  in  patronage,  and  a 
deduction  from  its  aitnount. would  operate  as  a  de- 
duction from  the  wages  of  their   labour.     This 
fact  clears  them  of  all  blame,  but  it  does  not  render 
the. evil  less.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  asserted  that  the 
interest  and  connexions  of  men  in  the  service,  com- 
bined with  tl^e  humanity  and  consideration  of  in- 
dividual directors,  palliates,  if  it  does  not  remedy, 
this  defect  of  the  system ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
the  very  mode  in  which  such  favour  is  bestowed, 
though  it  may  raise  the  reputation  of  him  who 
confers  it,  lowers  that  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs :  besides,  it  is  not  seemly  to  see  the  sons  of 
those  who  have  stood  the  highest  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  or  of  officers  who  have  fallen 
in  some  memorable  engagement,  enter  the  list  of 
common  soUciters,  or  carrying  their  petitions  from 
door  to  door  of  those  who  preside  for  the  season 
over  the  interests  of  that  empire,  the  prosperity  of 
which  the  parents  of  the  supplicants  have  laboured 
with  distinction,  or  died  with  glory^  to  promote^. 
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The  court  of  directors  are  often  very  generous 
to  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased  officers  of 
&tiuction  left  in  distress/ and  they  have  always 
given  a  most  liberal  support  to  the  ftmds  insti- 
tuted for  their  relief:  but  this  liberality  imparts 
little  if  any  of  that  feeling  Which  would  be  spread 
throughout  the  service  by  the  son*  receiving  such 
notice  and  protection  on  account  of  the  services 
of  his  father.  To  estimate  the  value  of  this 
principle^  we  have  only  to  look  to  its  effects  in  the 
navy  or  anny  of  England.  Notwithstandinjg  that 
eagerness  for  patronage  which  pervades  these 
services^  hereditary  claims  are  seldom*  neglected 
or  rejected^  and  the  attention  known  to  be  given 
to  them .  stimulates  the  highest  minds  to  action 
in  a  d^ree  beyond  all  other  motives. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
in  which  they  merit  more  praise  than  the  attention 
paid  of  late  years  to  the  education  of  youth  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  service  abroad.  Dif- 
ferent opinions  may  exist  as  to  the  modes  they 
have  taken  of  promoting  that  important  object^ 
but  all  are  agreed  in  commending  the  spirit  of  libe- 
rality in  which  it  has  been  pursued. 

The  court  of  proprietors  is  necessarily  a  popular 
body,  and  will  always  consist  principally  of  that 
class  which  are '  termed  the  monied  interest ;  but 

*  If  any  part  of  the  patronage  of  India  is  ever  allotted  to 
ibis  purpose,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  arrangements  tbat 
would  secure  tbe  greatest  possible  benefit  from  its'  exercise. 
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with  this  adyaatage,  that  ah&ost  ali  who  return 
from  India  with  fortunes  purchase  India  stocky 
from  the  interest  they  take  in  the  affidrs  of  that 
country  I   and  we  may  always  look  to  this  ckua 
as  ifaTOurable  to  the  pretebsions  of  candidates  for 
the  direction  whose  ckums  are  grounded  on  ac- 
knowledged talents  and^high  reputation  in  the  pub- 
lic service.    The  privilege  possessed  by  the  court  of 
proprietors  of  investigatiilg  every  act  of  the  court 
of  directors^  or  of  those  they  employ  abroad^  which 
may  in  any  way  affect   the   prosperity  of  the 
corporation^  gives  a  wide  and  useful  range  to  their 
debates*    Their  confirmation  being  necessary  to 
all  pecuniary  grants^  above  a  small  amount^  renders 
their  opinion  of  importance  on  all  such  measures; 
and  there  is   a  decided  benefit  in  the  publicity 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  proprietors  give  to 
such  questions*    The  utility  of  this  body^  as  a 
check  upon  the  abuse  of  power,  should  be  cal- 
culated, like  other  parts  of  our  free  constitntiony 
less  with  reference  to  what  they  do,  than  to  what 
they  prevent  others  from  doing.    A  great  majoi- 
rity  of  the  proprietors  stands  alike  independent  of 
ministers   and  the  court  of   directors,   and  this 
position  gives  them  much  value  as  a  branch  of 
Indian  legislature. 

Many  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  eom<> 
position  and  form  of  the  court  of  proprietors, 
and  some  of  them  are  no  doubt  well-^grounded. 
Every  question  is  discussed  in  open  court,  and 
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decided  by  the  majority  of  those  present ;  but  the 
minority  may  call  for  a  ballot'*^,  at  which  all  pro- 
prietors^ whatever  be  their  sex  or  condition,  are 
entitled  to  vote. 

Sufficient  has  be^  said  to  enable  us  to  judge, 
first,  whether  the  government  of  the  Company^  as 
at  present  established,  is  competent  to  its  increasing 
civil  and  political  duties ;  and,  secondly,  if  it  is 
not,  how  far  its  form  and  constitution  will  admit 
of  improvements  which  will  better  fit  it  for  its 
sovereign  functions.  If  it  be  determined,  as  it 
probably  will  be,  that  some  alterations  are  indis* 
pensable,  we  may  assume  that  the  changes  which 
have  lately  occurred,  and  those  which  are  to  be 
anticipated  in  its  character,  are  most  fiivourable  to 
the  making  of  any  reforms  that  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, either  in  the  mode  of  election,  the  necessary 
qualification  of  candidates,  or  in  the  allotment  of 
their  duties  after  being  nominated  directors.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  any  plan  for  effecting  such  reforms 
will  be  incomplete,  that  does  not  unite  the  objects 
of  improving  the  direction  without  taking  from  it 
that  distinctive  character  which  gives  it  a  particular 
Talue,  as  part  of  our  Indian  legislature. 

*  The  usage. of  secfet  ballot,  which  it  that  retorted  to  on 
MHUik  occasions,  is  not  limited  to  the  court  of  proprietors.    It 

continues  to  be  practised  by  the  directors  'irhenever  they  are 
divided  in  opinion,  and  must  tend  to  diminish  in  that  body 
the  personal  responsibility  which  it  is  desirable  to  impose 
upon  every  man  having  such  public  duties  to  perform. 
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It  is  presumed  that  increase  of  knowledge^  and 
more  competence  to  the  particular  duties  allotted 
to  the  different  members  of  this  body,  would  give 
them  more  weight  and  consequence,  not  only  with 
all  under  their  authority  but  with  the  public,  than 
they  enjoy  at  present ;  and  it  is  believed  this 
might  be  effected  without  any  changes  of  a  violent 
nature.  Many  motives  which  at  present  lead  nien 
to  desire  a  seat  in  the  direction  might  be  lost,  but 
others  would  be  created,  more  suited  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  Company  and  the  Indian  empire. 
Nor  is  there  any  part  of  such  a  reform  that  would 
materially  affect  the  principles  of  the  actual  go- 
vernment, though  it  would  gradually  introduce 
a  considerable  change  in  the  duties  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  administered. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Indian  government  in  England,  as  now  constituted, 
is  not  adequate  to  its  increasing  duties,  we  should 
not  hurry  to  the  extreme  of  its  abolition,  without 
calmly  considering  whether  it  is  not  capable  of  re- 
form ;  but  the  consequence  of  preserving  it  under 
an  improved  system  will  be  best  established  by  a 
view  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  evils  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  its  destruction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character 
and  composition  of  any  intermediate  body  that 
might  be  established  in  its  place.  The  ingenuity 
of  our  ablest  statesmen  has  been  exhausted  to  de- 
vise plans  for  such  an  authority,  and  we  should  no 
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doubt  have  a  repetition  of  such  expedients :  but  no 
rational  being  can  doubt  that  the  ministers  who 
could  desire  the  annihilation  of  the  Company,  and 
had  strength  to  carry  that  measure  into  effect, 
would  take  care,  in  whatever  manner  they  might 
mould  their  departments  for  the  rule  of  India,  to 
make  the  whole  subservient  to  their  own  power. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  at  present  to  offer  some 
observations  upon  the  probable  consequences  that 
would  result  from  our  vast  eastern  territories 
coming  under  the  direct  authority  or  influence  of 
the  crown. 

The  first  inevitable  change  on  such  an  event 
would  be  in  the  different  view  taken  of  the  Indian 
empire  by  the  authority  under  which  it  was  then 
placed.  With  the  Company's  governhient  it  has 
always  been,  and  must  remain,  a  primary  considera- 
tion;  with  his  majesty's  government  it  must  be  a 
secondary  one.  This  has  been  too  often  shown,  in 
cases  where  the  latter  had  a  right  to  interfere,  to 
leave  a  doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  who  can  calculate 
the  injury  that  would  arise  in  India,  when  every 
measure  which  regarded  that  empire  should  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  other  and  ioiore  imme- 
diate questions  of  expediency  ? 

The  urgent  desire  of  satisfying  friends,  and  of 
disarming  opponents,  of  conciliating  the  public,  or 
of  avoiding  parliamentary  discussions,  would  often 
outweigh  all  interests  connected  with  our  remote 
possessions  in  the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  strongest 
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ministers;  and  at  a  period  of  weakness^  the  most 
serious  evils  might  justly  be  apprehended  from  this 
source :  nor  could  we  look  to  the  House  of  Com-* 
moms  as  that  check  which  they  form  upon  oilier 
occasions  to  any  abuse  or  unwise  exercise  of  power. 
Questions  of  a  magnitude  to  excite  the  attention 
of  that  body  would  seldom  be  brought  forward ; 
and  when  they  were^  they  would  be  so  enveloped 
in  details,  that  few  would  understand  them ;  for  a 
gaieral  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  India  can  never  be  anticipated. 

Under  such  circumstances,  that  great  country 
might  be  treated  as  a  colony,  without  having  those 
defences  against  misgovemment  which  colonies, 
in  general,  possess.  The  West  Indies,  for  in* 
stance,  besides  their  local  colonial  assemblies,  have 
an  embodied  interest,  which  is  strong  in  parlia* 
ment,  and  can  advocate  their  rights  whenever  these 
are  assailed;  but  we  can  look  to  no  period  when 
there  can  be  any  representation  of  the  nations  of 
India.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  look  for  associ* 
ated  interests  against  them,  particularly  when  a 
system  is  adopted  that  will  make  every  question 
connected  with  that  country  Secondary  to  numerous 
other  considerations. 

The  alarm  taken  by  the  public  at  the  transfer  of 
the  patronage  now  enjoyed  by  the  directors  to  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  has  hitherto  contributed, 
more  than  all  the  other  reasons,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Company ;  and  this  is  a  rational  and  constitu- 
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tional  ground  of  fear^  both  as  to  its  probable  effects 
in  India  and  £ngland.  The  general  view  that  has 
been  taken  of  this  subject,  is^  however>  very  limit-* 
ed«  The  actoal  patronage  of  the  Company  has  been 
taken  as  that  which^  in  the  event  of  the  abolition 
of  the  corporation^  would  fall  to  the  crown;  but 
those  who  have  computed  in  this  manner,  have 
forgotten  the  weakness  of  one  party,  and  the 
strength  of  the  other.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
arrange,  withcmt  much  increase  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown^  for  the  disposal  of  the  appointments  of 
writers  and  cadets,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence 
by  whom^  or  how,  these  are  select^  provided 
means  are  taken  to  ensure  their  possessing  the  re« 
quisite  qualifications :  but  who  will  pretend  to  find 
a  sufficient  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
ministers  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  service 
abroad ;  and  who,  that  understands  this  subject^  but 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire  depends  upon  every  branch  of  that  service 
being  sufficiently  protected  ?  It  will  be  asserted, 
that  if  India  was  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
crown,  men  of  superior  talent,  who  distinguished 
th^nselves  in  the  country,  would  be  brought  much 
more  forward,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  that  such  a  change  would  re* 
medy  this  prominent  defect  in  the  actual  system. 
This  might  be  true ;  but  though  it  is  not  meant  to 
daiy  that  his  majesty's  ministers,  as  enlightened 
statesmen,  would  seek  through  such  instruments  to 
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promote  the  good  administration  of  our  Eastern 
empire,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would 
also  use  this  mean  in  aid  of  those  efforts  which 
their  condition  must  compel  them  to  make  in  order 
to  extend  their  patronage? 

The  Indian  government,  when,  transferred  en- 
tirely to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  would,  even  in 
England,  present  a  much  greater  number  of  places 
than  is  at  present  imagined;  and  supposing,  as  no 
doubt  would  be  the  case,  the  departments  abroad 
were  defended  by  regulations  and :  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, numerous  inroads  nevertheless  might,  and 
would  be,  made  upon  them.  There  are  many  ap- 
pointments, civil  and  military,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  belong  to  any  particular  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  these .  are  dependant  upon  events,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  must  be  left,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. The  latter,  supposing  such  motives. to 
exist  at  the  fountain-head  as  those  under  which 
ministers  are  likely  to  act,  might  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent;  sinecures,  now  unknown,  might 
be  gradually  introduced,  and  pensions  multiplied. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  all  these  abuses  do  not  now 
take  place:  the  reason  is  obvious;  the  local  go- 
vernments are  checked  in  the  exercise  of  every  power 
that  tends  to  the  creation  of  such  paitronage  by  the 
directors,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  controlled  by  the 
India  board,  over  which  they  watch  with  a  vigi- 
lance that  has  in  it  almost  a  spirit  of  retaliation. 
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Besides  these  checks,  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
Company  are  forward  to  take  alarm  at  the  slightest 
acts  of  the  local  governments,  or  the  authorities  in 
England,  which  trench,  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
upon  what  are  deemed  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
diflferent  branches  of  the  India  service.     This  forms 
a  chain  of  defence  against  the  increase  or  abuse 
of  patronage  that  cannot  be  broken ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Company  is  the  most  important  link 
in  this  chain.     If  that  intermediate  body  did  not 
exist,  there  would  not  be  the  smallest  difficulty  i^ 
reconciling  those  who  filled  the  highest  stations 
abroad  to  give  their  cordial  aid  to  advance  a  system, 
in  the  benefits  of  which  they  would  participate,  and 
which  would  be  favourable  to  their  views  of  wealth 
and  ambition ;  nor  would  this  aid  be  limited  to  per- 
sons appointed  from  England.     The  price  of  dis- 
tinction and  high  employment  to  men  who  had  risen 
in  the  service  in  India,  might  often  be  the  sanction 
of  their  names,  and  efforts  to  promote  measures 
calculated  to  depress  and  injure  that  body  to  which 
they  belonged,  but  from  which  their  personal  in- 
terests were  separated. 

With  such  aids  to  protect  their  patronage  in  a 
distant  and  ill-understood  scene,  who  can  believe 
that  parliamentary  interference  would  constitute  an 
efficient  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  day,  to  defend  which  they  had  gained 
those  who  possessed  the  best  talent  and  the  most 

authentic  sources  of  information. 
Vol.  II.  K 
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It  will  not  seem  unfair  to  draw  a  conclusion  of 
what  would  happen  to  our  territories  in  India^  if 
transferred  to  the  crown,  from  the  history  of  those 
colonies  which  have  been,  and  are,  under  its  direct 
authority.  It  is  believed  that  an  investigation  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  patronage  has  been  exercised 
in  those  distant  possessions  would  not  be  favourable 
to  the  arguments  of  persons  who  advocate  this 
change  in  our  Indian  government. 

If  we  desire  that  our  rule  over  India  should  be 
permanent,  we  must  take  care  that  its  constitution 
shall  suit  that  of  England ;  and  we  must  view  tlie 
operation  of  the  latter,  not  at  any  moment  when 
extraordinary  causes  produce  extraordinary  effects, 
but  as  it  is  in  ordinary  times.  We  cannot,  for 
instance,  calculate  upon  ministers  remaining  so 
long  [in  office,  and  being  so  strongly  supported  by 
public  opinion,  as  the  present  are.  These  circum- 
stances may  render  them  less  dependent  on  pa- 
tronage than  any  of  their  predecessors  have  been, 
or  any  of  their  successors  are.  likely  to  be;  but 
suppose  opposing  parties  nearly  balanced,  will  the 
successful  party  hesitate  at  any  means  within  their 
power  to  maintain  themselves  ?  and  when  their  ad- 
versaries prevail,  what  changes  might  we  not  anti- 
cipate? Such  changes  habit  has  rendered  not 
merely  familiar,  but  beneficial  to  England ;  but  if 
they  extended  to  India,  their  frequent  occurrence 
would  sap  the  very  foimdatioris  of  our  power ;  for 
it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  that  our  hopes  of  pre- 
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serving  that  empire  must  rest  chiefly  on  our  being 
able  to  keep  its  administration  free  from  the  certain 
injury  consequent  to  its  being  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  politics  in  England. 

The  foregoing  arguments  are  meant  to  show  the 
evil  effects  which  we  may  anticipate  to  India,  and 
eventually  to  England^  from  the  aboUshing  of  the 
"East  India  Company  as  a  medium  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India ;  but  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is  not  so  much  from  the  amount  of  patronage  that 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  latter,  from 
their  obligations,  and  the  frequent  changes  to  which 
they  are  subject,  would  be  likely  to  exercise  it. 
The  patronage  of  the  crown  has,  of  late  years, 
apparently  greatly  increased ;  but  the  strength  gained 
by  this  part  of  our  constitution  has  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  influence  of 
public  opinion  on  every  measure  of  the  state.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  the  salutary  check  which 
this  constitutes  neither  does  nor  can  apply  in  any 
efiicient  degree  to  the  administration  of  India, 
that  country  being  too  remote,  and  its  interests  too 
imperfectly  understood,  to  admit  a  hope  of  advan- 
tage from  such  influence.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
cause  to  fear  that  the  action  of  public  opinion  at 
liome  might  give  rise  to  measures  which,  while 
they  brought  partial  and  doubtful  benefit  to  Great 
Britain,  would  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to 

India. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA, 


Power  of  GoYernor-general. — Proposed  Change  in  his  Duties. 
-^Nomination  of  Lieatenant-governors  to  distant  parts  of 
onr  Possessions* — Considerations  on  the  System  of  Jndicaj* 
ture,  of  Police}  and  Ileyenue.-^Ciyil  and  Military  Eata* 
blishments. 

The  next  object  of  attention  is  the  construction 
of  our  government  in  India.  Mr.  Pitt*s  bill,  how- 
ever defective  in  other  points,  remedied  a  serious 
defect  of  the  local  administration  of  our  eastern 
territories,  by  giving  ample  powers  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  council  of  Bengal  over  the  other  presi- 
dencies. It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  inllest 
experience,  that  the  internal  tranquillity  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  India,  as  well  as  their  security  against 
external  attack,  has  been  very  greatly  promoted  by 
the  measure  of  placing  one  head  over  our  wide 
territories  in  that  quarter,  which  has  put  an  end  to 
contentions  with  subordinate  authorities,  and  given 
combination  to  the  resources  of  our  empire. 

Since  this  bill  was  passed,  many  circumstances 
have  occurred  to  increase  the  duties  of  the  Gover- 
nor-general in  an  extraordinary  degree.     They  are. 
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at  present^  more  than  almost  any  individual  can 
perform.  From  this  and  other  causes  it  would 
appear  a  very  desirable  improvement  of  the  present 
system^  to  relieve  this  high  public  oiBicer  from 
details  connected  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  government  of  Bengal.  His  emancipation 
from  those  limited  and  local  proceedings,  in  which 
much  of  his  time  is  now  consumed,  would,  in  every 
way^  be  productive  of  public  benefit,  leaving  him 
'  more  at  liberty  than  he  now  can  be  to  attend  to 
duties  of  higher  importance,  -and  to  visit  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire  he  governs.  The  nu- 
merous occasions,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in 
which  the  internal  administration  of  Bengal  has 
jdevolved  upon  a  vice-president,  has  proved  from 
experience  that,  as  far  as  its  internal  rule  is  con- 
cerned, the  interests  of  the  Company  would  not 
suffer  by  such  a  change ;  indeed,  a  governor,  who 
was  confined  to  that  duty  alone,  might  be  expected 
to  fulfil  it  better  than  one  whose  attention  is  con- 
ti^ually  demanded  by  objects  of  more  importance 
to  the  empire  at  large. 

The  c clause*  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
vests  in  the  Governor-general  the  power  of  acting 
jupon  his  own  responsibility,  without  the  concur- 
rence, or  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  council,  ^^in 
cases  of  high  importance,  and  essentially  affecting 
the  public  interest  and  welfare,'*  had  a  particular 

•  Vide  Geo.  III.  cap.  8,  sec.  47 ;  by  the  same  clause  a  similar 
power  is  vested  in  the  governor  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
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r^nence  to  political  measures  which  b^  may  deem 
it  his  duty  to  adopt.  It  would>  therefore^  be  neither 
contrary  to  the  principle  nor  to  the  usage  of  the 
present  local  government  of  India  to  devolve  upon 
lie  Governor-general,  personally,  its  complete  poli- 
tical administration.  In  all  measures  of  internal 
administration^  he  would  act,  with  respect  to  Bengal, 
as  he  now  does  in  the  cases  reported  or  referred 
for  his  approbation  or  decision  from  Madras  and 
jBombay;  and  he  would,  consequently,  as  far  as 
these  were  concerned,  be  more  limited  *  in  the  per- 
gonal exercise  of  power  than  he  is  at  present.  With 
regard  to  political  affairs,  he  certainly  would  be  less 
restrained ;  but  then  his  direct  responsibility  to  his 
superiors  in  England  would  be  greater. 

By  such  arrangement,  the  Governor-general 
would  lose  the  benefit  he  derives  from  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  of  his  present  counsellors; 
but  that  deficiency  would  be  well  supplied  by  an 
arrangement  that  should  give  him  the  aid  of  the 
best  talents  the  public  service  produced,  to  fill  the 
highest  situations  in  his  establishment.  That  of 
political  and  foreign  secretary,  instead  of  being  a 
£^tation  to  which  persons  rise  (as  has  beep  the 
usage)  from  labours  in  an  oiSice  at  Calcutta,  should 

*  Ifc  wonldy  for  instance,  be  a  much  more  responsible  exercise 
of  the  power  committed  to  him,  to  disapprove  an  act  of  a 
goveri^or  and  conncil  of  Bengal,  than  it  is  at  present  to  exercise 
1110  prerogative  of  adopting  a  measure  from  which  his  council 
dissent. 
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be  placed  upon  a  footing,  both  as  to  pay  and  rank^ 
that  would  render  it  an  office  of  ambition  to  the 
first  officers  in  the  political  department.  The  same 
should  be  the  case  regarding  the  secretaries  in 
the  public,  judicial,  revenue,  and  military  depart-^ 
ments.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  those  high 
officers,  and  all  who  aid  them^  should  be  selected 
from  the  whole  service,  and  not  from  any  par- 
ticular presidency.  The  benefit  of  this  part  of  the 
arrangement  would  be  incalculable.  It  would 
excite  and  reward  talent,  difiuse  the  best  informa- 
tion of  every  part  of  India,  elevate  the  services 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  (as  far  as  pretension  to 
these  high  employments  went)  to  an  equality 
with  Bengal,  remove  jealousies,  and  make  im- 
pressions favourable  to  the  supreme  authority.  Its 
tendency  would  be  to  enlarge  men's  minds,  and 
to  carry  them  beyond  the  local,  to  a  consideration 
of  the  general,  interests  of  the  empire;  and^  in 
this  view^  its  efiects  would  infallibly  be  productive 
of  great  good.  There  is  no  disposition  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  those*  who  have  filled^  or 
continue  to  fill,  the  high  executive  offices  at  Cal- 
cutta^ some  of  whom  have  been  distinguished 
men ;  but  the  constant  residence  of  a  great  majo- 
rity of  this  class  on  one  spot,  their  feelings  towards 
the  particular  services  to  which  they  belong,  their 

*  High  and  respected  names  might  be  here  adduced  of 
persons  who  have  filled  these  offices ;  but  men  like  those  could 
never  suffer  from  the  field  of  competition  being  enlarged^ 
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natural  attachment  to  institutions  and  establish- 
ments, to  promote  th&  success  of  which  the  best 
efforts  of  their  lives  have  been  devoted,  must  give 
them  a  bias  which  cannot  but  in  some  degree, 
narrow  the  judgment  on  points  that  relate  to  the 
general  administration*  of  India.  No  objections 
could  be  offered  to  such  a  measure,  on  the  ground 
of  the  public  functionaries  attached  to  the  Governor- 
general  not  having  the  local  knowledge  of  particular 
parts  of  India.  That  knowledge  would  be  possessed 
by  those  who  held  similar  offices  under  the  subor- 
dinate governments,  to  whom  would  belong  all  the 
details.  The  secretaries  of  the  departments,  with 
the  Governor-general,  would  be  selected  from  their 
high  ability  and  general  acquaintance  with  the  va- 
rious interests  and  systems  of  the  whole  empire. 

There  is  no  cause  produces  such  bad  effects  in 
our  government  in  India  as  the  continued  efibrts 
to  apply*  the  same  general  rules,  principles,  and 
institutions,  to  every  part  of  our  extended  and 
diversified  empire;  and  no  remedy  could  be  ap- 

*  This  is  perceptible 'not  only  in  the /measures  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  1^  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  writings  published 
from  observation  of  particular  provinces,  but  rendered  general 
in  their  application,  either  by  the  ignorance  or  the  vanity  of 
the  authors.  This  spreads  to  England,  where  we  have  printed 
accounts  of  the  habits,  manners,  customs^  religious  usages, 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  specifically  true,  but 
'which,  if  taken  generally,  are  as  remote  from  truth  as  a  de« 
Bcription  of  Europe  would  be  if  drawn  from  an  account  of 
France  or.  Spain. 
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plied  so  likely  to  obviate  tlus  e^il  as  the  arraoge- 
ment  now  suggested :  but  it  never  could  be  adopted; 
unless  the  Governor-general's  duties  were  separated 
from  those  that  belong  to  the  internal  afi&irs  of 
the  presidency  at  which  he  resides. 

There  would  be  a  further  advantage  in  separating 
the  duties  of  a  Governor-general  "^^  from  those  of 
the  local  government  of  Bengal^  in  its  witiidrawiDg 
his  high  name  from  those  minor  acts  which  must 
always  agitate  a  community  composed  like  that 
of  Calcutta.  This  separation  would  in  no  material 
degree  diminish  his  power^  but  it  would  prevent 
the  necessity  of  its  daily  exercise^  in  any  manner 
that  could  lessen  or  injure  those  general  impres- 
sions of  respect  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  his  administration.  But^  in  forming 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  plan^  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  diminution  be  made  of  the  Go- 
vernor-generars  influence  and  patronage.  These 
are  pecessary  for  the  performance  of  his  large 
duties^  inasmuch  as  they  increase  that  consideration 
and  power  which  it  is  essential  the  person  filling 
this  high  station  should  enjoy. 

*  The  expense  necessary  to  form  what  would  be  viewed 
by  many  as  a  new  establishment  would  not  be  great  It 
would  include  but  little  beyond  the  pay  of  a  governor  or 
vice-president  of  Bengal,  equal  probably  to  that  of  the  other 
presidencies.  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  arrangements, 
as  the  same  duties  would  only  have  to  be  done  in  a  different 
mode,  it  would  be  little  more  than  a  transfer  of  offices,  with 
some  increase  of  pay  to  those  at  the  head  of  each  department 
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Under  the  present  system^  the  Governor- 
general^  when  at  Madras  or  Bombay^  has  the 
right  of  presiding  at  the  council-board ;  and  the 
objects  proposed  in* Bengal  might  be  effected 
withont  any  material  change  of  system^  by  the 
nomination  of  a  permanent  vice-president^  to 
whom  the  details  of  the  presidency  would  belong; 
leavings  however,  the  Governor-general  the  option 
of  presiding  on  all  occasions  on  which  he  might 
jdeem  his  doing  so  of  importance.  This  arrange- 
ment would  prevent  the  collision  which^  under  other 
circumstances,  might,  perhaps,  be  apprehended  Irom 
the  constant  or  frequent  residence  of  die  Governor- 
general  at  Calcutta. 

Recent  events  have  carried  our  direct  or  con- 
trolling power  to  the  remotest  parts  of  India,  and  a 
change  is  imperiously  called  for  in  the  form  of  the 
administration  of  these  distant  possessions.  This 
subject  has  been  very  fully  treated  in  another 
work  *s  in  which  the  appointment  of  a  Lieutenant- 
governor  for  Malwa,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  is 
strongly  recommended ;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that, 
in  the  cu^tual  state  of  our  empire,  it  appears  not 
only  expedient  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  local 
government  into  Central  India,  but  into  other  f 
parts  of  our  vast  possessions.     Such  a  measure 

♦.Vide  Central  India,  vol.  I.  page  271. 
t  A  similar  plan  to  that  proposed  for  Central  India,  might 
be  introduced  with  good  effect  into  the  Deckan,  inclusive  of 
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would  tend,  in  ^  very  great  degree,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  our  subjects,  promote  tranquillity,  and 
suppress  danger  when  it  arose.  It  may  be  added 
to  these  great  advantages,  that  it* would  enable  us 
to  eflPect,  with  much  more  facility  than  we  can  at 
present,  such  improvements  in  our  internal  system 
as  are  recommended  by  experience,  and  are  required 
by  the  diflFerence  of  character  and  condition  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  we  have  to  govern  from 
those  of  the  provinces  for  whose  benefit  our  esta- 
blished institutions  were  framed.  Nor  is  it  unim- 
portant to  state,  that  this  scheme  of  rule,  while  it 
gave  strength  to  our  power,  would  ultimately  be 
attended  with  economy ;  for,  through  it,  we  might 
expect  to  diminish  our  most  expensive  establish- 
ments, by  arrangements  which  would  be  favourable, 
not  only  to  the  preservation  of  whatever  of  rank 
or  high  feeling  still  remains  among  the  natives  of 
India  subject  to  our  power  and  control,  but  to  the 
desirable  object  of  employing  them  in  our  intenial 
government.  Many  persons  who  profess  a  great 
desire  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  natives  of  India, 
exclaim  against  plans  which  are  calculated  to  confer 
upon  these  natives  high  and  confidential  employ- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  their  being,  as  a  people, 
ignorant,  corrupt,  and  immoral.     Allowing  for  a 

tbe  Nagpore  territories,  and  north-western  parts  of  Hindustan 
Proper.  Mr.  James  Stuart,  in  a  very  able  paper  on  the  policei 
(vide  Fifth  Report,  page  58 S)  suggests  a  subordinate  gorenr 
ment  for  the  latter  country. 
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moment  this  melancholy  picture  to  be  correct^  can 
it  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man  who  has  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  of  human 
communities^  that  mere  instruction^  whether  moral 
or  religious^  will  ever  adyance  men  in  civilization 
while  they- are  excluded*"  from  all  that  stimulates 
the  mind  to  good  and  great  actions  ?  We  may  teach 
them  to  understand,  better  than  they  now  do^  their 
own  depressed  and  degraded  condition ;  but  if  we 
wish  that^  as  they  acquire  knowledge,  they  should 
maintain  their  allegiance  ^nd  attachment  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  imparted,  we  must  grant  them  con- 
fidence and  respect ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  giving 
them  consequence  in  their  own  estimation^  they 
will  soon  attain  it  in  that  of  others. 

*  Mr.  James  Stuart,  in  the  report  before  alluded  to,  treats 
tbis  pert  of  the  subject  with  great  ability.  **  Are  the  natives  of 
Hindustan  (he  asks)  a  different  order  of  beings,  that  they  are  to 
be  stinted  into  honesty,  and  degraded  into  principle  ?" — Report 
V.  page  581.  The  same  able  public  officer,  after  remarking  on 
the  importance  of  gradations  in  society  amongst  the  natives,  and 
the  necessity,  if  we  mean  improvement,  for  building  our  plans 
on  the  existing  basis  of  their  ancient  institutions,  and  to  adopt 
tbem  to  their  habits  and  manners,*-comment8  upon  the 
probable  result  of  the  existing  system,  and  forcibly  observeSy 
^<  As  we  proceed,  these  provinces  will  soon  present  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  great  empire,  the  government  of  which  rigidly 
excludes  its  subjects  from  every  object  of  fair  ambition  which 
In  the  pursuit  could  stimulate  men  to  cultivate  their  faculties, 
or,  in  the  possession,  enlarge  their  understanding,  and  elevate 
their  minds." — ^Fifth  Report,  page  584. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  ever  com- 
pletely succeed  in  establishing  any  cordial  or  social 
union  with  the  natives  of  India.  We  are,  as  fo- 
reigners differing  in  manners^  language,  religion, 
and  feelings,  too  much  opposed  to  them  to  admit 
of  our  ever  realizing  such  hopes  ;  but  our  efforts 
should  nevertheless  be  continually  directed  to  the 
object  of  reconciling  them  to  their  condition. 
Nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  this  as  their  em- 
ployment. The  character  of  our  government  de- 
bars us  from  intrusting  them  with  military  or  po- 
litical power ;  but  this  is  the  strongest  of  all  reasons 
for  bringing  them  forward  in  every  manner  that  is 
unattended  with  danger.  The  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, under  a  system  which  almost  excludes  th« 
higher  classes  of  our  native  subjects  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  their  own  country, 
must  either  rouse  them  to  efforts  against  our  au- 
thority, or  sink  them  into  a  state  of  abject  submis- 
sion, and  leave  them  with  few  objects  in  life  beyond 
indolence  and  sensual  indulgence. 

The  great  evil  of  our  Indian  administration, 
throughout  all  its  branches,  arises  out  of  the  en- 
deavour to  simplify,  through  the  means  of  uniform 
systems,  the  whole  scheme  of  our  government 
over  the  natives.  This,  by  rendering  a  know- 
ledge of  its  details  apparently  easy,  gives  to  those 
employed  at  the  seat  of  government  a  confidence  in 
their  competency  to  minute  superintendence,  which 
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renders  them  adverse  to  all  deviations  and  changes 
from  prescribed  rules,  however  snch  may  he  recom- 
mended by  local  circumstances.  It  is  to  this  feeling, 
and  a  natural  love  of  power,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  disKke  evinced  to  any  delegation  of  authority 
tehich  lessens  their  consequence,  by  investing  an 
individual  with  that  rank  and  station  which  give^ 
him  a  latitude  of  action  beyond  their  daily  check 
and  control.  The  period,  however,  is  arrived  when 
all  minor  considerations  must  give  way  to  the  great 
object  of  securing  the  peace  and  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  our  extended  territories  ;  and  full  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  a  conclusion,  that  no  one  mea- 
sure would  contribute  more  to  these  ends  than  that 
which  has  been  here  suggested. 

JUDICIAL    SYSTEM. 

What  has  been  said  naturally  leads  to  observa- 
tions upon  the  system  of  judicature,  which  >fra» 
first  established  in  Bengal,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  Madras  and  Bombay.  A  minute  examination  of 
the  merits  of  this  system  would  occupy  a  volume. 
It  is  here  meant  to  limit  inquiry  to  one  important 
point,  which  is,  not  whether  the  existing  courts  of 
judicature  within  our  former  possessions  should 
undergo  a  change  or  reform,  but  whether  they 
should  be  extended  to  our  newly-acquired  terri- 
tories. 


' 
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The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  decreed  that  the 
natives  of  India  should  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws  and  cnstoms.  The  supreme  government  of 
Bengal  established  the  existing  system^  on  the 
ground^  no  doubt^  of  its  being  best  suited  to  the 
country  of  Bengal^  where  Mahomedan  rule  had 
been  for  a  long  time  established.  They  were  pro^ 
.  bably  induced  to  give  the'  Mahomedan  code*^  with 
all  its  defects,  the  preference  over  that  of  the  Hindus, 
from  the  latter  having  nothing  that  can  be  well 
termed  a  defined  and  comprehensive  system  of  juris- 
prudence upon  which  any  courts  of  justice  under  our 
authority  could  act.  But  the  situation  of  Bengal, 
in  which  this  measure  was  first  adopted,  was  widely 
different  from  other  parts  of  India,  which,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  consist  not  of  one  but  many 
nations,  and  has  not  one  but  many  systems  of  rule 
and  of  law.  Almost  every  province  has  different 
established  customs,  or,  in  other  words,  laws,  from 
that  next  to  it.  These  were  not  written,  it  is  true ; 
but  observance  of  them  from  time  immemorial  has 
given  them  all  the  sanction  and  authority  of  laws, 
and  their  very  forms  are  associated  with  the  most 
ancient  and  revered  of  the  Hindu  usages  and 
institutions^    The  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India. 

^  This  refers  to  the  criminal  law :  the  civil  lat^  has  regard  to 
the  religion  and  usages  of  all  classes  of  our  native  subjects  ;  the 
forms  and  habits  of  our  courts  are  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
Mahomedan  rulers  of  India. 
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was  never  complete.  The  Hindu  princes  and  chiefs^ 
though  tributary^  maintained  the  internal  manage-, 
ment  of  a  great  proportion  of  India;  and  even  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  Hindu  usages  were  seldom 
interfered  with,  except  for  purposes  of  extortion  or 
oppression.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  that,  not- 
withstanding that  spirit  of  domination,  and  that  con* 
tempt  for  infidels,  which  marked  the  Mahomedan 
rulers,  their  law  was  never  more  than  formally  intro- 
duced* among  their  Hindu  subjects,  who  continued, 
inalmostall  cases,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  usages. 
Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  judicial 
system,  the .  original  law  has  been  almost  buried 
under  volumes  of  regulations  and  ordinances,  ren- 
dered necessary  to  adapt  it  to  our  principles  of  rule. 
The  best  talents  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Company 
have  been  devoted  to  the  judicial  department ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  courts  of 
justice  have  been  supported  by  the  most  liberal  ex- 
penditure, and  although  those  who  preside  in  them 
are,  generally  speaking,  as  remarkable  for  their 
laborious  application  and  abilities,  as  for  their  in- 
tegrity, the  establishment  has  never  become  popular 
among  that  people,  in  conformity  to  whose  real  or 
supposed  prejudices  it  was  constituted. 

*  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  Mahomedan  cauzee  in  almost  every 
town  and  village,  but  where  the  Hindu  population  prevailed, 
his  duties  were  limited  to  his  own  tribe.  This,  on  invest^a* 
tion,  appears  to  have  been  the  general  rule ;  the  exceptions  to  it 
were  cases  of  oppression. 

Vol.  II.  L 
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.  What  has  been  stated  will  sufficiently  accoiuit 
for  this  impression  amongst  the  Hindus  * ;  and  ve 
may  affirm  of  the  Mahomedans^  that  the  nume- 
rous changes  neciessarily  made  both  in  the  ci^ 
and  criminal  code>  and  the  circumstance  of  a 
Christian  judge  presiding  in  the  courts  must  have 
effiiced  much  of  that  respect  and  awe  which  he 
may  be  conceiyed  to  have  for  a  system  of  law 
founded  on  the  Koran*  Concluding  such  to  be 
the  general  feeling  of  aU  classes,  we  cannot^  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  society  in  which  we 
found  them^  be  surprised  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  ranks  of  om*  natire  sub- 
jects, both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan^  should  have 
felt  dissatisfied  at  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which^  in  seeking  the  ends  of  rigid  and  im- 
partial justice^  give  more  attention  to  general 
principles  and  strict  forms  than  to  persons  and 
prejudices. 

*  A  Bengal  dvil  servant  of  experience  and  reputation, 
remarking  on  the  code  of  criminal  law  we  have  adopted  from 
the  MahomedanSy  observes,  **  As  to  the  Hindus,  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  their  pundits  (domestic  teachers,  or  learned 
men)  can  read  Persian,  much  less  Arabic ;  and,  addeid  to  this, 
when  these  persons  would  consider  it  a  defilement  to  pemae 
the  books  wherein  alone  the  law  can  be  found,  it  is  easy 
to  credit  the  fact,  that  the  whole  I£ndu  race  has  been,  and 
ever  wiM  continue,  ignorant  of  those  rules  which  determine 
their  liberty  and  existence." — ^Letter  from  Mr.  Fortescue,  offi* 
dating  judge  at  Benares,  to  Chief  Secretary  Bayley,  dated 
Juonpore,  17th  Feb.  1816. 
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The  nature  of  the  present  work  will  not  admit 
of  entering  at  any  length  upon  a  subject  on  which 
the  opinions  of  able  men  are  so  divided  as  that  of 
our  judicial  establishments.  It  is  a  much  easier 
task  to  detect  the  errors  of  a  system  than  to  point 
out  a  remedy  by  establishing  the  superiority  of  one 
liiat  is  untried.  There  are  some  defects^  however^ 
of  our  judicature^  on  which  almost  all  appear 
agreed. 

The  delays  and  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
dourts  we  have  instituted  form  a  yery  constant 
subject  of  complaint ;  and,  while  the  purity  of  the 
English  judges  is  recognised  by  all^  there  is  an 
universal  impression  of  the  insolence  and  venality 
of  their  subordinate  native  officers^  whose  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  in  which  they  are  clothed 
has  been  rendered  more  unpopular  from  their 
being  often  taken  from  persons  in  the  lowest  ranks 
af  society. 

The  prejudices  which  exist  against  our  courts 
of  judicature  in  the  country  of  Rohilcund^  where 
a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Maho- 
medans^  have  been  already  noticed*.  The  opinion 
of  the  commissioners  and  of  several  of  the  judges 
in  that  country  was  given  in  very  strong  and 
decided  language ;  and  many  other  names  of  the 
best-informed  and  ablest  civil  servants  in  Bengal 
might  be  brought  forward  to  establish  the  fact^ 
that,    in   the   countries   under    that   government, 

*  Vol.  I.,  p.  586. 
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where  alone  the  system  has  had  a  full  trial,  there 
has  been  considerable  disappointment;  and  that, 
notwithstanding    the    improvements   which    have 
been  introduced,  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
our  judicial  institutions  can  be  made  to  fulfil  the 
objects  contemplated  by  their  benevolent  founder. 
It  is  not  meant  to  state  that  great  good  has  not 
resulted  from  the   institution   of   our   courts   of 
justice:   with  such  principles  as  government  has 
acted  iqpon ;    with   such   industry   and  talent   as 
have  been  applied  to  promote  this  system;    and 
with  the  blessing  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  for 
forty  years  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar, 
it  was  impossible  that  any  system  of  judicature 
administered  during  so  long  a  period  should  not 
have  been  productive  of  good.     It  is  also  admitted 
that  our  present  subjects  in  the   countries  men- 
tioned   must    now  be    more    reconciled    to    this 
system  than  they  were  at  first,  and  that  to  intro- 
duce any  change  subversive  of  an  institution  so 
long  established,  would  on  every  ground  be  most 
unwise  and  impolitic ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  all 
must  agree  that  it  is  our  duty  to  continue  our  un- 
wearied efforts  to  remedy  its  defects*. 

*  The  alleged  defects  of  our  present  system  are,  that  it 
excites  a  spirit  of  litigation ;  that  its  delays  are  great ;  that 
the  expense  attending  suits  is  considerable;  that  the  laws, 
from  their  original  narrow  basis,  and  from  being  framed  more 
as  expedients  to  meet  particular  cases  than  on  general  princi« 
pies,  have  become  so  voluminous  and  complicated    that    a 
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The  furnishing*  of  native  law  officers  with  the 
best  means  of  instruction ;  the  obliging  of  them  to 
possess  certain  qualifications  and  respectability  of 
character;  and  the  increased  employment  and  more 
extended  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  native  com* 
missionersf  and  Punchayets  ;{!^  will  be  found  the 

complete  knowledge  of  them  is  hardly  attainable ;  that  they 
are,  consequently,  understood  by  few ;  and  that  among  the 
natives  who  study  them,  many  have  no  object  l^ut  to  take 
advantage  of  their  complexity  to  screen  guilt,  or  as  the  means 
of  involving  or  defrauding  others  with  impimity. 

*  The  native  law  officers  should  be  educated  at  public 
institutions,  founded  and  supported  on  principles  calculated 
not  merely  for  the  professional,  but  general  improvement ;  and 
no  individual  should  receive  a  license  to  practise,  who  did  not 
add  good  character  to  the  necessary  acquirements.  We  should 
also  create  some  objects  of  profit  and  distinction,  to  which 
men  of  talent  and  integrity  might  aspire:  the  natives,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  this  branch,  would,  from  their  efforts  to 
obtain  such  honourable  rewards,  rise  in  the  estimation  of  their 
countrymen ;  and,  from  such  a  change,  we  might  expect  great 
benefit  to  such  a  system  of  judicature. 

t  In  1821,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  commissioners  was 
extended  to  suits  of  500  rupees.  The  success  of  this  experi- 
ment will  probably  cause  a  greater  extension  of  their  power, 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  anticipate  a  period  when  the  English 
zillah  judge  will  have  few  causes  but  those  of  appeal  from  the 
native  courts. 

i  It  is  often  stated  by  those  that  are  adverse  to  the  extension 
of  the  judicature  of  Punchayet,  that  the  records  of  the  go- 
yemment  of  India  prove  that  they  are  not  a  popular  court, 
because  they  are  not  so  much  resorted  to  by  the  natives  aa 
(be  courts  of  Adawlut.    The  cause  of  this  has  been  elsewhere 
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best  mode  of  diminishing  delays  and  expense :  but 
the  most  essential  of  all  measures  would  be,  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  whole  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  formation  of  an  almost  new  code. 
To  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task  the  very 
highest  talents  in  the  service  should  be  directed ; 
and  it  would  not  so  much  require  superiority  of 

stated.  '*  Under  a  native  prince,  when  complaints  were  made 
or  accusations  brought  forward,  and  he,  instead  of  a  despotic 
award,  directed,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  or  moderation,  that  a 
fiancha7et  should  assemble  to  investigate  them,  can  any  man, 
acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  such  states  acted, 
and  the  feelings  of  those  subject  to  their  authority,  believe 
that  the  defendant  or  complainant  (though  each  had  the  privi- 
lege of  a  fair  challenge)  deemed  himself  at  liberty,  whatever 
nominal  forms  might  exist,  to  refuse  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
tribunal  ordered  to  investigate  it  ?  He  could  not  but  know 
that  such  conduct  would  be  deemed  contumacy^  and  subject 
him  to  all  the  hazard  of  a  summary  and  violent  proceeding. 
Under  the  British  government  men  can  have  no  such  appre- 
hension, and,  unless  the  rule  is  made  absolute  for  trial  of 
certain  cases  in  these  courts,  it  would  not  be  in  one  out  of  a 
hundred  that  the  two  parties  would  assent.  Both  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  would  calculate  whether  they  had  the  best 
chance  of  gaining  their  suit  by  applying  to  a  punchayet  or 
zillah;  and  whenever  they  did  not  agree,  the  latter  court,  in 
which  the  forms  are  compulsory,  would  be  that  in  which  the 
case  was  at  last  tried.  But  this  result  must  not  be  brought 
forward  as  a  decided  proof  of  its  superior  popularity.  Before 
such  a  fact  can  be  admitted,  it  must  ba  established  whether 
the  preference  to  it  is  given  by  the  honest  men  or  the  rogues." 
*«-Yide  Central  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
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legal  skill  in  those  employed  *  upon  it,  as  that  they 
should  be  endowed  with  minds  unfettered  by  preju-^ 
dice  for  or  against  any  particular  system,  and  be 
disposed  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  facts 
and  experience  which  late  years  have  accumulated. 
No  expense  would  be  too  great  to  incur  for  the 
completion  of  such  an  object ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
this  general  code  could  be  very  large,  for  unless  we 
continue  a  desire  to  impose,  at  all  hazards,  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  upon  the  whole  of  India,  each 
division  of  our  empire  should  have  a  subsidiary 
code  of  its  own,  framed  with  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular character  and  usage  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  how  we  extend  our  judicial  system.  Bengal 
Proper,  from  the  character  of  its  submissive  inha-<' 
bitants,  was  the  safest  part  of  our  dominion  upon 
which  we  could  make  such  an  experiment.  Its  intro- 
duction into  Hindustan  beceune  more  dangerous; 
and  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Malwa  and  Raj^ 
pootana,  whose  habits  and  customs  have  nevef 
undergone  any  great  changes,  even  under  the  Ma- 
faomedan  government,  would  ill  receive  such  ah 
intended  benefit :  but  this  subject  has  been  treated 
elsewhere,  and  a  plan  has  been  suggested  f  for  ad- 
ministering justice,  which  is  believed  to  be  better 
suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  those  .countries. 

*  Such  a  commission  wouldi  of  course,  be  aided  hj  the 
information  and  opinions  of  the  ablest  natives  from  the  different 
parts  of  our  dominions. 

t  Vide  *•  Central  India,"  vol.  ii.  page  24a. 
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We  caiinot  better  illustrate  the  principlea  of  thU 
plan,  than  by  quoting  the  work  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

'^  Supposing,*"  the  author  observes,  ^^a  local  go* 
vemment  established  over  Central  India  every  way 
efficient  for  its  permanent  administration,  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  exercise  its  functions 
ought  (as  far  as  general  principles  are  concerned) 
to  be  settled.  The  first  question  would  be,  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  administer  justice,  both  in 
cases  occurring  in  its  own  territories,  and  in  those 
referred  to  its  arbitration  and  decision  by  dependent 
states.  It  will  however,  before  we  treat  this  part 
of  the  subject,  be  useful  to  offer  some  general 
observations  that  have  particular  application  to 
countries  in  .the  situation  of  Central  India* 

^^  The  most  serious  part  of  this  question,  and  one 
which  lies  at  the  very  threshold,  is,  whether  we 
are,  in  the  shape  and  substance  of  our  admi- 
;nistration  of  justice,  to  pay  most  attention  to  oar 
own  rules,  principles,  and  prejudices,  or  to  those 
of  the  nation,  or  rather  nations,  we  have  to  go- 
vern? We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle, 
that  no  system  can  be  good  that  is  not  thoroughly 
•understood  and  appreciated  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  intended.  The  minds  of  men  can 
never  be  tranquillized,  much  less  attached,  until 
they  are  at  repose  regarding  the  intentions  of 
the  authority  under  which  they  live,  which  they 
never  can  be  till  all  classes  see  and  comprehend 
its  principles   of  government.     If  our  system  is 
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in  kdvance  of  the  community,  if  it  is  founded 
on  principles  not  comprehended  by  them,  and  has 
forms  and  usages  adverse  to  their  habits  and 
feelings,  we  shall  experience  no  adequate  return 
of  confidence,  and  allegiance.  To  secure  these 
resuhs^  we  must  associate  ourselves  with  our  sub^ 
jects.  We  could  never  have  conquered  Indii^ 
without  the  assistance  of  the  natives  of  that 
country,  and  by  them  alone  can  we  preserve  it* 
Our  actual  condition  makes  this  necessity  more 
imperative.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  lower 
ourselves  to  their  standard,  but  we  must  descend 
BO  far  from  the  real  or  supposed  eminence  on 
which  we  stand  as  to  induce  them  to  accompany 
us  in  the  work  of  improvement.  Great  and 
beneficisil  alterations  in  society,  to  be  complete, 
must  be  produced  within  the  society  itself;  they 
cannot  be  the  mere  fabrication  of  its  superiors, 
or  of  a  few  who  deem  themselves  enlightened. 
Every  chord  of  the  instrument  must  be  in  tune, 
or  there  will  be  no  good  harmony.  This  com- 
pels men,  who  desire  real  reforms  in  large  com« 
inunities,  to  dread  what  is  often  termed  reason, 
because  the  majority,  whom  it  is  desired  to  be* 
nefit,  are  not  rational,  in  the  abstract  and  refined 
acceptation  of  the  word;  and  because  no  pro- 
jected benefit  can  be  operative  till  it  is  under- 
stood and  recognised  as  such  by  thoise  for  whose 
good  it  is  intended.  This  reasoning  applies  to 
all  the  legislative  measures  that  we  have  adopted^ 
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or  may  hereafter  adopt,  in  oar  eastern  empire; 
but  it  is  meant  in  this  place  to  limit  the  dedao 
tions  from  it  to  those  which  i^peor  expedient 
for  Central  India.  The  great  majority  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  country  are  Hindus:— to  in- 
troduce therefore,  a  jurisdiction  grounded^  even 
in  its  forms,  on  the  imperfect  code  of  the  Maho- 
medand,  who  do  not  bear  a  proportion  "*  to  the 
whole  population  of  five  to  the  hundred,  would  be 
an  innoyation  almost  as  great  as  the  introduction 
of  the  English  law,  and  one,  from  causes  which 
hare  already  been  stated,  much  more  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  If  we  desire  to 
conciliate  the  latter,  or  to  benefit  by  their  aid,  w^ 
must  adopt  a  system  that  is  familiar  and  intelligible 
to  them  ;  and,  as  the  groundwork  of  that,  we  must 
preserve  and  restore  the  courts  of  Punchayet.** 

POLICE. 

The  passive  character  and  quiet  domestic  habits 
of  a  great  proportion  of  our  Indian  subjects^  leads 
them  to  place  as  much,  if  not  more,  value  than  any 
other  nation  upon  an  efficient  police,  to  secure  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  peaceful  routine  of  life 
which  they  so  generally  prefer.     Their  respect  for 

*  The  proportion  of  tht  Mahomedans  to  the  Hindusi  in  Cen- 
tral Ladia,  has  been  computed  as  one  to  twenty^one  and  a  half. 
Vide  p.  225.  It  is  still  less  in  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Rajpootana. 
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the  government  under  which  they  live  is  measured 
more  by  the  success  with  which  it  protects  them 
-from  the  thief,  the  plunderer^  and  the  murder er^ 
than  by  any  other  of  its  acts.  The  arrangements 
for  the  duties  of  police,  introduced  in  Bengal  at  th6 
period  of  the  permanent  settlement,  were  far  froni 
successful.  At  one  period,  indeed,  the  failure  of  this 
system  was  quite  alarming :  opinions  were  divided 
whether  this  proceeded  from  the  inactivity  or  inefH«- 
ciency  of  those  intrusted  with  its  execution,  or  the 
radical  defects  of  the  system ;  but  one  point  was 
clear,  that  while  we  prided  ourselves  in  the  liberal 
and  jost  general  principles  upon  which  our  judicial 
and  revenue  systems  were  grounded,  the  district  all 
around  Calcutta  became  infested  with  robbers  and 
murderers  in  a  degree  that  rendered,  for  many  years, 
life  and  property  more  insecure  than  they  were  in 
the  most  barbarous  *  countries.     Efficient  measures 

*  Lord  Minto,  in  a  despatch  dated  in  May,  1810,  states  tliat 
the  evidences  lately  adduced,  exclusive  of  a  multiplicity  of 
other  proofs,  establishes,  beyond  a  question,  the  commission  of 
robberies,  murders,  and  the  most  deliberate  cruelties ;  in  a 
word,  an  aggregate  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes :  nor  let  it 
be  supposed,  he  adds,  that  these  offences  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence, or  confined  to  particular  districts ;  they  were  committed, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  with  slight  modifications  of  atrocity, 
in  every  part  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Dowdeswell,  chief  secretary  to  government,  in  an  able 
report  on  the  police,  observes,  '*  Were  I  to  enumerate  only  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits,  and  of  the 
unjust  sufferings  of  the  people ;  and  were  I  to  soften  that 
recital  in  every  mode  which  language  would  permit,  I  should 
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Were  adopted  to  correct  this  great  evil,  and  the  sub* 
ject  of  police  has  since  received  much  attention, 
both  from  the  government  at  home  and  abroad* 

A  question  has  been  long  agitated,  whether  we 
should  employ  the  collector  of  the  revenue  as  a 
magistrate  or  not.  The  objections  to  our  doing  so 
have  their  foundation  on  general  reasoning,  drawn 
from  analogy  of  the  practice  of  other  states,  and  in 
that  jealousy  of  the  misapplication  of  power  which 
belongs  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  which 
it  is  good  to  preserve  in  our  administration  of  India, 

Btill  despair  of  obtaining  credit,  solely  on  my  own  authority, 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  *  *  »  •  ♦  Volames 
might  be  filled  with  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits,  eyery  line  of 
which  would  make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror." 

Mr.  Edward  Strachey,  judge  of  circuit,  whose  opportunities 
of'  observing  the  extent  of  this  evil  were  ample,  gives  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  very  fully  in  a  letter,  under  date  13th 
of  June^  1S08,  to  Mr.  Bay  ley,  register  of  the  Nizamut  Adaw* 
lut.  "  That  decoity,"  he  observes,  "  is  very  prevalent  in 
■Kajeshahye  has  been  often  stated ;  but  if  its  vast  extent  were 
known, — if  the  scenes  of  horror,  the  murders,  the  burnings, 
the  excessive  cruelties,  which  are  continually  perpetrated  here, 
were  properly  represented  to  government,  I  am  confident  that 
some  measures  would  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil :  certainly 
there  is  not  an  individual  belonging  to  the  government  wlio 
does  not  anxiously  wish  to  save  the  people  from  robbery  and 
massacre ;  yet  the  situation  of  the  people  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
is  no  protection  for  persons  or  property ;  and  that  the  present 
wretclied,  mechanical,  inefficient,  system  of  police  is  a  mere 
mockery." — Vide  Fifth  Report,  and  Collection  of  Revenue 
Papers. 
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ad  far  as  we  can  without  injury  to  our  means  for 
its  efficient  government.  It  is  on  the  latter  ground 
that  the  advocates  for  emplojring  the  collector  rest 
their  chief  arguments.  They  assert  that  the  duties 
of  the  collector  must  lead  to  an  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  which  will  give  him. 
the  means  of  preventing  crime,  and  of  seizing  crimi- 
nals, beyond  what  any  other  can  possess.  Without 
denying  that  the  influence  and  power  which  he 
possesses  as  magistrate  may  be  sometimes  abused;| 
they  argue,  that  no  evil  is  likely  to  arise  from  such 
occasional  misconduct  which  can  in  any  way  ba- 
lance the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  his  agency 
in  the  efficient  administration  of  police* 

The  above  arguments  have  certainly  more  of 
Asiatic  than  of  English  principles,  but  they  are  not 
on  that  account  less  worthy  of  attention ;  for,  after 
all,  the  question  is  not,  what  is  most  consonant  to 
our  own  views  and  feelings,  but  wliat  will  be  pro* 
diictive  of  the  greatest  good,  and  tend  most  to  the 
happiness  and  security  of  our  eastern  subjects. 

The  employment  of  a  civil  servant  having  no 
other  functions,  as  a  magistrate,  has  this  strong  ob- 
jection ;  that  if  his  talents  render  him  capable  of 
efficiently  fulfilling  the  important  duties  attached 
to  that  office,  he  must  be  early  promoted  to  other 
stations,  and  there  is  no  line  in  which  experi- 
ence '  is  of  so  much  consequence  as  in  the  depart- 
ment of  police.  The  best  recommendation  of  this 
plan  is,  that  it  forms  a  good  education  for  a  person 
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who  ia  to  rise  to  the  office  of  judge,  bat  such  m- 
struction  is  only  necessary  when  the  judicial  and 
tevenue  lines  are  kept  distinct.  Where  the  con- 
trary is  the  case^  there  is  no  such  school  for  judicial 
duties  as  the  office  of  a  collector.  It  has  been 
justly  observed*  by  a  distinguished  civil  officer, 
•^  that  the  assistant  of  the  collector  comes  in  daily 
eoUoquial  intercourse  with  the  cultivators  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  In  every  ministerial  act,  he 
gains  an  insight  into  their  domestic  habits>  their 
social  dependance,  and  their  more  public  concenis. 
He  discovers  the  origin  of  their  individual  influ^ice, 
of  their  mutual  necessities^  of  their  reciprocal  de- 
pendance,  and  of  their  ultimate  connexion  with 
the  government.  He  thus  acquires  a  notice  of  the 
springs  and  motives  which  actuate  them^  and,  by 
the  nature  of  his  duty,  is  engaged  rather  in  conciti- 
adng  and  arbitrating,  than  in  dictating  and  en- 
forcing his  opinions. 

**  But  how  widely  difierent,"  he  adds,  "  is  the 
situation  of  an  assistant  to  the  magistrate,  who 
instantly  begins  by  being  a  judge  in  every  case, 
before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  formiqg  even  any 
very  general  ideas  on  the  nature  of  the  affairs  he 
must  daily  determine.  After  a  course  of  practice, 
he  may  establish  rules  for  his  guidance,  founded  on 
the  uniformity  of  his  own  decisions,  or  by  other 
matms ;  but,  at  starting,  he  can  have  had  no  ele- 

*  Vide  Letter  from  Mr.  Fortescue  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bailey, 
ISth  February,  1816. 
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itieiitil  to  regulate  their  principles ;  every  thing  it 
aecesfiarily  new  and  strange  te  him^  from  a  want 
of  any  preyious  familiarity  with  the  propensitiea 
and  peculiarities  of  the  people.  To  begin^  tfaen^ 
by  first  deciding^  and  afterwards  learning  the  matter^ 
18  «ardy  preposteroos. 

^^  The  revenue  assistant/'  he  concludes^  ^^  eom« 
meaces  his  course  by  placing  himself  among  the 
peqple  in  an  easy  and  unreserved  manner;  the 
judicial^  by  elevating  himself  above  them  with  a- 
distant  and  commanding  air.  The  former  is  firrt 
employed  in.  learnings  from  its  springs  and  ties^  the 
rudiments  of  a  novel  species  of  policy;  the  latter^ 
without  any  lights^  in  determining  its  rights  and 
usages.^ 

What  has  been  quoted  from  this  long  and  aUe 
despatch  is  merely  to  estabhsh  that^  even  if  a 
regard  for  general  principles,  and  alarm  at  the  pos* 
aiUe  abuse  of  power,  may  prevent  our  blending 
magisterial  duties  with  those  of  the  collector,  we 
may  rest  satisfied  that  the  former  will,  when  in* 
trusted  to  youth,  be  best  performed  by  thode  who 
have  been  schooled  in  the  revenue  department. 
It  is  in  its  minute  details  that  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  Indian  administration  can  alone  be 
learnt ;  and  whenever  this  branch  of  the  govern^ 
ment  is  thoroughly  well-administered,  and  those  to 
whom  the  police  is  committed  are  every  way  effi^ 
cient  to  their  duties,  a  great  burden  will  be  taken 
frmn  the  higher  branches  of  the  judicial  department, 
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and  onr  subjects  will  become  more  satisfied  with 
oar  rule  when  the  effects  of  our  system  are  to  re* 
press^  not  to  produce  litigation;  and  to  prevent 
crimes  by  decreasing  the  hope  of  escaping  detection 
and  punishment. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  police  in 
Bengal  was  contemporaneous  with*  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  revenue,  and  was  framed,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  meet  the  changes  which  that 
measure  made  in  the  commmiity.  The  fluctuating 
state  of  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  which  it  was 
desired  to  settle;  the  great  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed among  aU  clothed  in  authority,  from  the 
highest  Zemindar  to  the  lowest  oflScer  of  a  village, 
suggested  the  complete  abolition  of  their  power,  as 
the  most  effectual  remedy  of  the  evils  which  resulted 
bom  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  this  host  of 
petty  authorities.  The  motives  that  led  to  this 
sweeping  act  can  never  be  doubted:  it  was  dictated 
by  a  pure  spirit  of  benevolence  and  justice;  but 
a  better  and  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  frame  of  Hindu  communities  would  have 
prevented  our  casting  away  such  means  of  pre- 
serving the  internal  peace  of  tbe  country.  It  would 
have  led  to  an  effort  to  reform  those,  whose  place 
in  the  society  in  which  they  were  bom  would  have 
rendered  them,  if  we  had  succeeded,  as  efficient 
instruments  of  good  as,  under  a  different  system, 
they  had  been  of  bad  order ;  but  no  such  effort 
was  made,  and  a  police  establishment  was  given  to 
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each  magistrate  of  persons  taken  indiscriminately 
ftom  the  population  of  the  country. 

The  failure  of  the  system  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  has  led  to  great  efforts  at  improving  the 
police  in  that  part  of  India;  and^  to  a  eertain  extent^ 
they  have  heen  successful.  In  Cattack,  where  the 
village  establishments  have  been  reformed  and  re- 
novated^ and  every  power,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  rule^  delegated  to  the  principal  natives^ 
the  effects  have  been  most  happy  to  the  peace  of 
the  country*. 

An  improved  and  more  effective  system  of  police 
has  been  introduced  into  several  of  our  recently- 
acqmred  possessions.  We  may^  however^  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  our  success  in  this,  as  in 
other  branches  of  our  rule,  will  chiefly  depend  on 
our  preserving  those  institutions  and  gradations  of 
society  which  we  found  established,  and  on  our 
giving  to  the  most  respectable  of  our  native  subjects 
local  employment  of  a  description  that  will  raise 
instead  of  lower  them  in  the  community  to  which 
they  belong ;  nor  are  we  to  expect  any  health  or 
efliciency  in  our  internal  system,  till  it  thus  encou- 
rages this  class  of  our  subjects  to  the  most  active 
personal  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  of  their  native  districts. 

It  has  often  been  proposed-f  to  employ  a  propor- 

•  Vide  Letter  from  Bengal,  dated  11th  January,  1822. 
t  The  court  of  directors,  in  a  letter  to  Bengal,  dated  the  8th 
NoTember,  1818,  desire  government  to  take  into  "  early  consi- 
Vol.  II.  M 
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lion  of  the  natiye  officers  and  m^  of  qar  9foij  lA 
the  duties  of  the  police^  and  no  plan  could  be  more, 
calculated  to  encourage  and  regard  a  c)a$a  of  nien 
on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  the  dfijratipn  qf  giii: 
empire  miist  depend.  This  sujbject^  hpifeyerj  wiU 
be  noticed  hereafter ;  suffice  it  h^e  to  ptatCj .  that, 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  detQI^ed  &o|a  ^^ 
adoption  of  the  me^^ure  (whiph  is  .qaueb  more  iior. 
portant  in  a  political  than  a  fiQanqi^  yiei^)  by  ux^f* 
ar^um^ts  that  do  not  prove. it  to  bean,  inju^ti^e  to 
our  other  subjects^  or  pregnant  with  dan^f^  inslead, 
of  security  to  the  internal  peace  ,pf  the  country  awl 
the  genei^  interests  of  the  empire. 

deration  the  "best  mode  of  employing  ft  certain  number  of  tbe 
native  commissioned  and  non-commbsioned  officers  and  privates- 
in  the  Bengal  poljce  estab)iahme|it9,  to  he  ta]s;en  ^tberfeom, 
the  invalid  or  pension  lists,  or  such  as  ffovemment  might  think 
proper  to  allow  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  regular  service  for 
that  particular  purpose.*'  The  court  trusted  that  ^  a  consi- 
derable saving  might  be  made  by  the'  employment  of  natm 
officers  and  soldiers  in  jthe  discharge  of  poli^< duties;  as, 
notwithstanding  a  considerable,  inducement  ought  to.l»e  beld. 
out  to  the  native  police  officer  and  soldier  to  stimulate  him  to 
exertion  in  such  situations,  some  deduction  might  be  made^ 
say  one-third,  for  the  allowance  he  would  continue  to  derive 
from  his  military  service." 

Th»  court  did  not  enter  into  any  specification  of  the  parti- 
cular posts  in  the  police  establishments' ta  which  they  wi^ed 
to  see  dfiserving  .native  officers  and  soldiers  appointed  ^  l^^t 
they  observed,  that  they  *'  confidently  trusted  that  no  minor 
objections  ot  particularities  would  be  allowed  to  frustrate  or 
obstruct  so  great  a  political  object  as  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment had  in  view." 
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Etiropeaii  officers  are  employed  at  the  Tannah  ^' 
estabUshinent  of  Bengal^  aad  would  be  required 
wherever  similar  institutions  are  made;  but  an 
important  question  would  arise^  how  far  their  ser- 
vices might  be  essential  in  the  event  of  a  change  of 
system^  thai  should  improve  the  whole  police  esta-* 
blishment  of  India^  and  convert  it  into  means  of 
encouraging  and  rewarding  the  native  soldiery. 
There  is  one  fact  connected  with  this  question 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  The  feelings  and 
principles  imbibed  by  military  habits  are  distinct- 
from  all  others^  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  a  person  educated  and  employed 
in  civil  life  understands  how  to  treat  soldiers.  This 
particularly  applies  in  India^  where  the  change  pror 
duced  on  the  natives  from  entering  our  army  is 
very  considerable.  The  nature  of  the  duty  de- 
volved on  native  soldiers  employed  in  the  police^ 
would  require  their  being  kept  under  strict  order; 
and^  perhaps^  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  success 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  select  ffom 
the  army  well-qualified  officers'f',  of  a  certain  stand- 
ings as  superintendents  of  police^  or  as  magistrates. 
This  would  not  be  depriving  the  civil  service  of  em- 
ployments  that  are  or  ever  can  be  objects  of  profit 

*  This  is  an  eBtablishment  tor  providing  for  old  soldiers  by 
grants  of  land. 

t  Several  military  officers  have  been  employed  in  this  line, 

and  particularly  at  Madras,  where  the  success  that  has  attended 

this  limited  experiment  warrants  the  most  sanguine  antici- 

pationa  of  its  success  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

M  2 
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or  ambition ;  and  they  would  soon  discover  the  ad- 
vantage of  relief  from  a  mass  of  petty  and  vexatious 
duties^  which,  if  sedulously  attended  to,  must  inter- 
fere with  other  and  higher  labours,  and  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  be  neglected,  even  for  a 
moment,  without  danger  to  the  property  and,  per- 
haps, the  life  of  some  member  of  the  community. 

Many  objections  may  be  made  to  this  plan.  It 
will  be  urged  that  the  very  rapidity  of  execution, 
which  forms  the  excellence  of  military  officers  in 
the  field,  would  be  a  serious  fault  when  they  were 
acting  as  civil  officers ;  that  from  habit  they  would 
be  prone  in  peace  to  a  vigour  beyond  the  law ;  and 
that  a  clashing  with  the  civil  authorities  might  be 
apprehended.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  European  officers  of  the  army  ever 
forgetting  their  duty  to  government,  they  would  find 
aid  instead  of  obstruction  from  those  to  whom,  by 
this  plan,  the  charge  of  the  public  peace  would  be 
confided. 

In  this  question,  as  in  every  other  of  any  magni- 
tude connected  with  the  government  of  India,  mea- 
sures must  be  decided  by  the  balance  of  the  advan- 
tages against  their  defects.  It  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties.  If,  from  a  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic safety,  it  is  indispensable  'to  employ  any  part 
of  the  native  soldiery  in  the  police,  and  if  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  have  this  description  of  persons  com- 
manded by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them, 
means  must  be  adopted  to  render  the  system  as 
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little  hurtful  as  possible  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
administration,  and  to  obviate  all  apprehension  of 
its  ever  being  attended  with  danger  to  the  state. 
To  effect  this,  a  complete  separation  perhaps  of 
those  who  entered  the  police  department  from  the 
army  might  be  necessary ;  in  such  case,  they  might 
be  selected  for  the  lower  situations  of  this  new  line 
as  soon  as  qualified  for  them,  and  rise  by  merit  and 
exertion  to  the  higher  gradations  of  the  department. 
The  army  would  in  fact  become  an  ordeal  of  cha^ 
racter,  while  to  a  certain  extent  it  formed  the  habits 
of  men  who  would  constitute,  what  is  much  re- 
quired, a  second  class  of  civil  officers,  limited  to 
specific  and  subordinate  duties.  It  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  commence  by  trying  this  plan  on  a 
limited  scale,  and  if  it  succeeded,  it  could  easily 
be  extended. 

REVENUE. 

ll.e  Ibni.,  of  .M,  work  wUl  admi.  only  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venae,  of  our  Indian  empire.  This  question,  which 
is  of  primary  consequence  to  our  prosperity  in  a 
financial  view,  acquires  still  more  importance  from 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  subjects  that  have 
been  previously  treated;  for  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  as  we  succeed  or 
fail  in  our  revenue  settlements,  we  shall  increase  or 
decrease  litigation  and  crime.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  from  the  character  and  construction  of  Indian 
communities,  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  [nine* 
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tenths  of  the  poptdatioft  depends  more  upon  our 
fiscal  than  our  judicial  or  political  arrangements. 

From  time  immemorial  the  inhabitants  of  India 
have  been  an  agricultural  people ;  thence  that  extra- 
ordinary and  minute  division  of  land^  and  of  all  the 
claims  and  rights  which  are  connected  with  it,  from 
the  share  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  the 
dues  of  his  officers,  down  to  the  smaller  portions 
which  belong  by  hereditary  right  to  the  lowest 
among  those  who  form  part  of  the  village  commu- 
nity, or  who  cidtivate  the  soiL  The  period  of  such 
division  of  the  land  cannot  be  exactly  traced  but 
it  probably  existed  for  many  centuries  before  the  Ma- 
homedan  invasion.  These  conquerors,  if  they  could 
spread  their  power^  appear  to  have  been  Content, 
with  few  exceptions,  not  only  to  leave  the  Hindu 
institutions  undisturbed,  but  to  incorporate  them 
in  their  own  government.  It  was  not  however  to 
be  expected,  amid  the  wars  and  revolution*  with 
which  India  has  so  often  been  alfflicted,  that  her 
provinces  would  continue  under  an  uniform  system, 
even  if  they  ever  had  one.  The  change  in  popula- 
tion of  some,  the  complete  desolation  of  others^ 
could  not  but  alter  the  forms  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  ancient  and  revered  institutions; 
but  still,  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  north-western  limits  of  India,  a  striking'  giitu- 
larity  of  general  features  may  be  found  in  all  that 
regards  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  the  rights  at- 
tached to  it. 
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i?Tiere  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  has  not 
violated  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  or  the  culti- 
vator^ he  cbims  the  land  of  his  fathers^  (suhject  to 
the  land  tax^  or  government  share)  as  wbW  as  all 
that  helongs  to  his  condition  in  his  native  district, 
as  his  indefeasible  inheritance ;  and  where  violence 
and  usurpation  have  destroyed  these  rights,  they 
have  generally  been  re-created  by  the  tendency  of 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  ways  of  theil'  pro- 
genitors, or  by  the  policy  of  their  rulers,  who  saw 
in  those  institutions  aids  to  their  own  government. 

The  new  head  of  the  village,  where  such  was  the 
case,  anid  all  under  him,  had  claims  or  rights  con- 
ferred upon  them,  more  or  less,  as  circumstances 
dictated,  resembling  their  former  shape  ;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  his  ancestors  had,  for  two  or  three 
generations,  tilled  certain  fields,  established  the  right 
of  the  cultivator  in  the  soil  he  cultivated,  which 
nothing  but  injustice  and  tyranny  could  violate. 
The  local  differences  in  the  value  and  extent  of 
such  rights  were  ixumerous ;  but  everywhere  they 
existed,  and  were  so  well  understood  and  sanc- 
tioned by  usage,  that  they  ncrt  only  formed  the 
foundation  of  every  revenue  arrangement,  but  pre- 
jir^rved,  amid  wars  and  changes,  amid  rapine  and 
plunder,  ties  and  principles  which  had  an  effect  in 
restoring  order  and  prosperity  that  could  hardly  be 
credited,  except  by  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
witnessed** 

^  The  rights  of  the  native  hereditary  officers  of  a  village 
hrt  i&Uch  respected  in  Central  India ;  and  never  did  a  country 
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The  first  great  and  decisive  step  of  the  English 
government  towards  establishing  a  fixed  revenue 

afford  such  proofs  of  the  imperishable  nature  of  this  admirable 
institution.     After  the  Plndarie  war,  every  encour.ageineiit 
was  held  out  for  the  inhabitants  to  retlim  to  their  desolate 
homes.     In  several  districts,  particularly  those  near  the  Ner- 
budda,  many  of  the  villages  had  been  waste  for  more  than 
thirty  years.    The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  scattered,  fol- 
lowed all  occupations :  many  poteils,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  lands,  had  become  plunderers,  and  remained  at  or 
near  their  ruined  villages  ;  some  of  their  relations  and  fnends 
followed  their  example ;    others  cultivated  gpt>unds  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles  from  their  homes  ;  while  a  great 
majority  went  to  the  large  towns,  were  they  found  a  tempo- 
rary asylum,  and  obtained  subsistence  by  labouring  in  gardens 
or  fields.    But  there  is  no  people  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of 
the  spot  where  they  were  born  seems  more  deeply  implanted 
than  the  Hindus  ;  and  those  of  Central  India,  under  all  their 
miseries  and  dispersion,  appear  never  for  a  moment  to  have 
given  up  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  their  homes.     The  fa- 
milies of  each  village,  though  remote  from  each  other,  main- 
tained a  constant  communication ;  inter-marriages  were  made, 
and  the  links  that  bound  them  together  were  only  streiq^thened 
by  adversity.      AVhen  convinced  that  tranquillity  was  esta- 
blished, they  flocked  to  their  roofless  houses.     Infant  poteils 
(the  second  and  third  in  descent  from  the  emigrator)  were  in 
many  cases  carried  at  the  head  of  these  parties.      When  they 
reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  every  field,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or.cultivator,  without  diqnite 
or  litigation  amongst  tliemselves,  or  with  government ;  and  in 
a  few  days  everything  was  in  progress,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
disturbed.     There  was  seldom  any  difiicuUy  irom  the  claims  of 
other  occupants ;  for  local  authorities,  which  appeared  to  he« 
sitate  at  no  means  that  promised  profit,  rejected  the  most  ad* 
vantageous  offers  from  new  settlers,  while  a  hqpe  remained 
that  an  hereditary  officer  pr  cultivi^tpr,  who  had  claims  to  the 
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syBtem  in  India,  was  the  permanent  settlement 
made  of  the  territories  of  Bengal,  in  1789.  This 
measure,  the  merits  of  which  have  given  rise  to 
great  discussion*,  is  now  admitted^  by  its  warmest 
advocates,  to. have  been  too  much  hurried,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  with  very  incomplete  informa- 
tion, both  as  to  the  extent  and  resources  of  the 
countries  settled,  and  to  the  various  claims,  rights, 
and  relations  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  meant  to  enter  upon  this  large  ques* 
tion  further  than  is  necessary  to  determine,  how 
far,  and  in  what  mode,  it  may  be  expedient  to  ex- 
tend the  permanent  settlement  to  more  recently- 
acquired  territories. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  this  measure  are, 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  put  an 

inan^ement  or  cultivation  of  its  landa,  was  likely  to  return. 
The  worst  of  these  rulers  are  sot  insensible  to  the  necessity  of 
preserving  from  injury  this  admirable  and  well-constructed 
foandation  of  their  civil  government  and  rerenue  system.— 
Gmim/ /nctm,  Vol.  II.,  p.  SO. 

•  *  Colonel  Wilks,  the  able  historian  of  the  South  of  India, 
lias  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the  nature  of  land* 
ed  property  in  India  ;  his  opinions,  confirmed  and  illustrated 
as  they  are  by  the  labour  pf  his  research,  and  the  soundness 
pi  his  judgment,  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention:  his 
work  (a)  was  the  first  which  treated  this  subject  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  importance,  and  none  of  the  facts  it  contains,  or 
the  general  principles  it  has  laid  down,  have  ever  been  success* 
fully  controverted.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  same  intelli- 
gent author  for  the  first  full  and  clear  account  of  village  insti- 
tutions, and  courts  of  Punchayet 

(a)  Vide  vol.  i.  c.  v. 
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end  to  all  fluctuations  in  our  receipts  from  tlie 
land^  and  to  encourage  impfovements^  by  giving  the 
benefit  of  them  to  those  by  whom  they  are  made. 
It  was  assumed  by  Lord  Cornwallis^  when  he  in* 
troduced  '"^his  system^  that^  supposing  the  right  of 
the  zemindar  *  to  the  soil  not  to  be  the  best,  (which 
he  believed  it  to  be)  it  was  expedient,  for  many 
reasons  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  to  vest  it  in  him,  or  some  other  person ! 
^'  it  being  (to  use  his  own  wdrds)  immaterial  to 
government  what  individual  possesses  the  land, 
provided  he  cultivates  it,  protects  the  fyut,  and 
pays  the  revenue.** 

*  The  term  zemindar,  literally  landholder,  it  sometimes  nsed 
in  the  provinces  of  India  to  describe  a  person  holding  a  small 
property  in  land,  but  oftener  as  the  head  x}t  representative  of 
the  agricultural  class  in  a  district.  Such  .persons  were  in  ge« 
neral  employed  by  the  Mogul  governors  of  provinces  as  ool^ 
lectors  of  the  revenue ;  and  as  such,  established  fees,  and  nan- 
kar  zumeen,  or  land  for  their  support,  was  assigned  to  tiiem. 
Of  this  assigned  land,  which  was  proportioned  in  extent  to 
their  duties,  they  had  only  the  government  share.  These  offi- 
cers become,  according  to  Hindu  usage,  hereditary ;  and  in  the 
decline  of  the  Mahomedan  empire,  they  usurped  on  its  weak- 
ness, and  many  cf  them  used  ihe  force  allowed  them  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  police,  to  defend  their  zemiadaries, 
now  converted  into  principalities,  from  the  authority  they  ^ 
ibeir  ancestors  had  served.  But  even  when  their  usurpation 
succeeded,  they  had  only  the  right  to  the  government  share  of 
the  soil,  unless,  perhaps,  to  some  small  lands  of  which  their 
fiunily  were  original  possessors.  For  the  particulars  of  ^e 
rights  and  occupations  of  zemindars,  vide  *'  Central  India," 
vol.  II.,  page  7. 
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The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  ihe  character 
df  that  {iindamental  general  principle  npon  which 
Lord  Comwallis  acted.  Experience^  and  more  iii- 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  usages^  the  feelings^ 
and  the  institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  led  his 
colleague.  Sir  John  Shore  *,  to  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  delay  in  a  measure  of  which  he  foresaw 
the  evils ;  but  the  ardent  desire  of  Lord  ComwalHs 
to  confer  what  he  believed  would  prove  a  blessing 
to  our  subjects,  and  a  benefit  to  government,  made 
bim  overrule  every  objection  to  the  immediate  ac- 
complishment of  his  favourite  plan. 

This  great  measure  was  confessedly  adopted 
without  a  minute  or  correct  notion  of  ihe  actual 
state  of  property^  and  the  rights  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  the 
lower  orders.  It  seems  to  have  been  expected 
that  certain  broad  general  principles  which  sim- 
]ylified  the  revenue  system,  and  combined  the 
interests  of  great  landholders  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  would  produce  such  good  as  to 
make  amends  for  all  the  minor  evils  that  were 
anticipated.  How  far  tbese  expectations  have  been 
confirmed  will  be  judged  by  those  who  attentively 
pei^use  the  volumes  of  official  documents  which  have 
been  published  on  this  important  subject. 

The  zemindars,  whom  it  was  the  desire  of  this 
system  to  elevate,  became  its  earliest  victims. 
Ill  suited,  from  their  habits  and  character,  to  fulfil 

*  Now  Lord  Teignxnouth. 
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the  duties  which  their  new  condition  required^ 
they  abused  the  power  it  conferred  upon  them^  to 
oppress  the  minor  proprietors  and  cultivators. 
The  latter  were  loud  in  their  complaints^  arid 
pleaded  prescriptive  usages.  Their  plea  was  list-^ 
ened  to.  Regulation  upon  regulation  was  brought 
forth  to  defend  them.  Presuming  upon  this  sup- 
port, they  fortified  themselves  with  volumes  of  law, 
and,  in  their  turn,  resisted  the  zemindair,  who 
could  only  recover  by  suits,  which  incurred  great 
delay  and  expense,  that  rent;  which,  according  to 
his  tenure,  he  must  pay,  or,  in  default  of  payment, 
expose  his  land  to  be  sold.  The  government 
vested  itself  with  a  power  it  had  denied  him,  to 
proe^d  by  a  summary  process,  and  without  ex- 
pense.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  regulation,  and  their  general 
character  and  habits,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
zemindars  of  Bengal  who  had  been  confirmed  in 
their  real  or  supposed  rights  were  swept  away, 
and  their  estates  purchased  by  another  class ;  who 
possessed  wealth,  but  had  seldom  any  previous 
connexion  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  This 
unhappy  result  was  chiefly  referrible  to  the  pre- 
cipitance with  which  the  permanent  settlement  was 
introduced,  and  to  a  want  of  that  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  and  rights  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  society  which  should  have 
preceded  a  change,  which,  affecting  as  it  did  all 
the  rights  of  landed  property,  was,  perhaps,  the 
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greatest  ever  made  in  any  country  by  a  mere  act 
of  legislation. 

The  principal  motive,  to  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was^  to  put  an  end  to  a  very  great  evil^  the 
constant  fluctuation  of  our  former  plans  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue.  But,  in  examining  the  merits 
of  this  system^  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  object  and  the  means  adopted  for 
its  accomplishment.  The  establishment  of  a  re- 
gulated and  moderate  assessment  is  one  beyond. 
aU  others  in  wisdom  and  justice;  but  that  might 
as  easily  have  been  applied  to  those  who  had  real 
property  and  right  in  the  soil  as  to  the  zemindars 
or  landholders  whom  we  found  or  created.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  a  rich  landlord  expending  his* 
wealth  in  improvements;  but  the  sacrifices  made 
by  government  to  promote  the  general  prosperity 
will  not  be  rewarded^  unless  the  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious of  the  cultivating  class  have  the  path 
open  to  obtain  property,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
what  they  already  possess.  A  government  which 
precludes  itself  from  any  increase  of  territorial 
assessment  must  look  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
wealth  for  the  future  improvement  of  its  resources ; 
and  though  a  long  period  may  elapse  before  it  can 
venture  to  subject  to  direct  taxation  any  of  the 
possessors  of  that  affluence  which  its  liberal  policy 
has  created,  it  may  expect  to  receive  an  early  and 
constantly-increasing  return,  through  the  enlarged 
demand  for  the  necessary  commodities  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  required  for  a  population  advancing 
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in  numbers  and  comfort,  and  the  consequent  pro* 
gressive  improvement  of  duties  and  customs. 

The  experience  derived  from  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal,  were 
useful  as  lessons  in  the  introduction  of  a  settle* 
ment  over  part  of  our  territories  of  Madras  and 
BcMnbay;  but  serious  doubts*  soon  arose  as  to 
the  policy  of  a  further  extension  (^  this  revenue 
syrtem,  and  its  progress  was  arreted.  The  o\^ 
jections  urged  were  more  to  the  mode  than  the 
principle  of  it:  no  one  could  deny  the  benefits 
that  must  result  both  to  the  state  and  to  its 
subjects,  from  the  demands  of  the  former  and 
the  payments  of  the  latter  being  regulated  as  early 
as  complete  knowledge  would  admit  of  this  bring 
done  with  justice  to  all  parties.  The  importance 
of  moderate  assessments  was  also  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  foundation  of  all  improvement. 
The  wisdom  of  recognising  Icmg-established  se- 
mindary  rights  was  not  denied;  but  it  was  urge4, 
that,  by  the  creation  of  landholders,  and,  the  sale 

*  l4ord  William  Beatinck,  goyemor  of  ACadras,  in  conie* 
quence  of  thos«  doubts,  prepared  and  circulated  a  set  of 
queries,  for  the.  purpose  of  obtaining  further  information  for 
his  guidance  in  the  settlement  of  the  districts  not  yet  alienated. 
The  result  of  this  investigation,  afterwards  recorded  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  goyemment,  strengthened  the  opinioos 
which  he  had  preyiously  formed,  and  induced  his  lordship  to 
make  a  journey  to  Calcutta,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  Goyernor-general  for  suspending  the 
further  operation  of  the  zemindary  system.-— Vide  "  Wilks's 
South  of  India,"  yol.  i.  p,  176. 
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of  landa  tp  the  highest  bid4ei>  we  q)U8t  either, 
duiiii^sh  pqr  receipts  by  the  admissiqn  of  the 
piqrphaser  to  ^  pa|t  of  the  govenunent  share  of 
the  prodi)ce^  pf  vest  him  with  a  right  of  ej^acting; 
i);^prp  than  i^  accordant  with  usage  from  miifor 
pr oprietprs  and  hereditary  cultivatorsji  classes  of 
men  who^  it  was  argued,  liad  the  best  title  ta 
bisDefit  fropi  any  remission,  we  could  afiprd  to. 
n^e  in  our  demands  from  the  soil.  Many  of 
tjifsse  arguments  were  grounded  upon  local  diiffer-'. 
eoces,  both  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  lands  and  the 
character  of  the  people ;  and^  with,  reference,  to 
this  difference,  it  was  represented  to  be  as  incom*; 
patible  with  our .  interests  imd  policy  as  it  was 
inccKusistent  with  humanity  and  goqd  sense  to. 
ipsist,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, .  in  our  own. 
ifi9titutions  and  establishments^  upon  tribes  and 
nation  so  yaciou^  as  those  under  our  dominion  in. 
India  bduig  all  subject  tp  the  same  mode  of  re-^ 
alizing  the  revenue:  and  upon  this,  point  it  may 
be  qb^ervedj  tibat-  thpugh  we  pannot  retract  t^e? 
past^  nor  withdraw  t|ie  pledges  we  have  giye%  we^ 
shpuld  not  deny  ourselves  the  benefit  of  experir> 
eRce  to  regulate  our  conduct  for  the  future.  If 
we  have:  found,  on  minute  Investigationy  that  the- 
inhabitants  of  one  province  hav€  been  for  genera*, 
tiona  adverao  to  the  usages  of  another ;  that  their 
rights  vasy;  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
different  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  and  of 
adjusting  their  disputes;   it  comes  to  the  pMu 
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queBtion,  whether  we  are  to  accommodate  oar 
rule  to  the  various  prgudices,  habits,  and  opinions 
of  the  natives  under  our  sway,  or  to  study  our  own 
convenience  by  forcing  them  all  into  one  system. 

If  it  is  deemed  politic  (as  no  doubt  it  is)  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  the  revenue  to  which 
we  are  entitled,  for  the  object  of  raising  a  superior 
class  of  natives,  from  whose  rank  and  respectability 
we  may  look  for  aid  in  the  internal  rule  of  the 
country,  we  should  elevate  in  his  native,  district 
the  military  officer  who  has  served  with  distinction 
in  our  army;  the  meritorious  and  honest  native 
law  officer,  or  judge ;  the  respected  Mohh,  or  pre- 
sident of  a  court  of  Punchayet ;  the  most  indus- 
trious and  deserving  of  the  heads  of  districts  or 
villages :  we  may  imitate  with  advantage  the  na- 
tive governments,  which  grant  ceitain  portions  of 
waste  lands  to  him  who  constructs  a  well,  or  any 
other  work  beneficial  to  the  community ;  like  them^ 
we  may  shape  our  system  to  admit  the  rise  of  the 
frugal  and  industrious  cultivator :  all  these  are  le^ 
timate  modes  by  which  we  may  reward  seryice. 
Stimulate  to  exertion,  and  strengthen  our  internal 
govemm^it.  They  form  indeed  our  only  means  of 
effecting  this  object ;  and  we  should  not  improvi- 
dently  waste  them  by  admitting,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  their  ability  to  advance  a  small  sum,  a 
set  of  men  without  personal  respectability  or  local 
ties  to  occupy  this  vacant  but  important  niche  in 
the  community. 
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In  4li8tricts  that  are  in  the  imme*ate  yicinity 
of  capitals,  or  large  commercial  towns  in  different 
parts  of  onr  eastern  empire,  the  influx  of  wealth 
will  always  produce  changes  in  society  and  in  pro- 
perty.   The  waste  will  become  a  field,  the  field  a 
garden;   the  cultivator  will   either  part  with  his 
hereditary  or  prescriptive  rights^  or,  partaking  of 
the  desire  of  gain  that  pervades  the  community  in 
which  he  lives^  will  carry  his  labour  to  market^  and 
be  satisfied  with  changes  arising  out  of  circum* 
stances  which,  through  the  allurements  of  profit 
and  luxury,  gradually  wean  him  from  the  ways  rf 
his  forefathers.      But  the   measures  necessary  to 
facilitate  this  progressive  alteration  of  the  condi- 
tion and  relations  of  such  a  society  must  be  limited 
and  local.     They  are  quite  unadapted  to  a  great 
proportion   of  our   extended  territories,  and  the 
attempt  to  introduce  them  in  some  of  these  must 
have  consequences  directly  opposite  to  what  we 
desire.     They  will  outrage  those  whom  we  wish  to 
conciliate ;  they  will  disturb  where  our  object  is  to 
settle ;  and,  from  not  being  tmderstood,  and  from 
being  at  variance  with  cherished  ifeelings  and  usages, 
they  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering  unpopular  a 
government  whose  great  objects  are  peace,  huma- 
nity, and  justice. 

Opposite  systems  of  collecting  the  revenue  have 
been  pursued  by  the  native  governments  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  India.  They  have  at  times  employed 
Zemindars^  and  at  others,   resorted   to  the  Mo- 

Vol.  II.  N 
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Mnvree^  or  irillage^  apd  the  Ryut-warree*  settle- 
ment. To  the  latter^  which  has  been  lately  inti^ 
duced  into  some  countries  under  the  M^tdras  go* 
veroittenti  many  objections  have  been  mad)e»  1$ 
l^as  b^i^  urged  that  it  enteni  too  much  into  detail ; 
^^t  it  ipequires  more  application  ai^d  ti^ent  in  a 
^oUeetor  thm  can  geaendly  be  found ;  and  thi^  iiwxk 
its  raiSsing  rent  in  proportion  to  industry^  it  ia  oai^ 
Qulated  to  depress  the  cultivi^tors^  and>  in  shart»  t» 
make  a  p<^ulation  of  paupers.  It  has  also  beon 
urged  as  a  strong  general  ground  of  olyection  to 
this  system^  that  it  necessarily  requires  that  the 
revenue  officers  should  be  vested  with  an  authority 
which  they  must  be  prone  to  abuse>  because  their 
interests  and  their  duties  will  be  in  opposition* 
To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  is  answeoredy  that 
it  is  better  for  the  cultivator  that  the  details  of  his 
settlement  should  be  arranged  with  the  Eurcq^iean 
ocdlector  than  through  a  middle  man^  like  the  Ze-* 
qftlndar.  To  the  second  it  is  stated,  |hat  an  eflSfiieiit 
revenue  officer,  when  once  acquainted  with  the  dfih 
tails  of  lus  district,  will  find  his  labours  easy,  and  the 
minuteness  of  his  investigations,  and  the  effiscta  of 
his.  constant  intercourse  with  the  inhabitaAts>  wiA 

*  The  Kulwar  or  Ryut-warree  settlement  i9  one  ais4#  by 
goveituoent  iounediately  with  the  Ryuts  iadividoaUy,  unier 
whkh  the  government  receives  its  dues  in  the  fonn  of  a  moneys 
xent  fixed  on  the  land  itself  in  cultivation,  and  not  being  a 
pecuniary  commutation  for  its  share  of  the  produce,  varying 
as  the  extent  of  the  produce  may  vary  in  each  year. 
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in  a  great  degree  save  fhe  labour  of  tW  judge.  In 
reply  to  the  third  objection^  it  is  denied  th^t  reat 
is  raiaed  on  industry,  though  it  rises  with  produce  t 
and  with  regard  to  the  objections  grounded  on  im»* 
trust  of  the  integrity,  and  jealousy  of  the  power,  of 
the  revenue  officers,  it  is  answered,  that  such  prii^ 
ciples,  however  just,  are  moi^e  adapted  to  th#  go^ 
vvrnment  of  England  than  of  India,  and  th*t,  im 
our  administration  of  llie  latter,  we  are  too  often 
misled  by  otur  theories  on  such  points  to  aim  at  an 
abstract  excellence  of  rule,  which  is  at  equal  VM 
nance  with  the  habits  of  our  subjects  and  the  cha« 
racter  of  our  government. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  arguments  fw  and 
against  a  system  of  revenue  which  has  been  intro^ 
duced,  or  rather  continued,  in  several  of  our  pro-» 
vinces  with  eminent  success.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  as  remote  from  wisdom  to  extend  it  over  all 
India  as  the  permanent  settlement.  There  are 
many  territories  in  our  possession  so  situated  that 
nothing  but  the  liberal  efforts  of  government  can 
restore  them  to  prosperity  and  maintain  them  in  it. 
To  fix  their  revenues  would  be  a  security  against 
nothing  but  the  possibility  of  our  deriving  benefit 
from  their  improvement.  Riches  must  flow  into 
countries  through  other  sources  than  agricukure, 
before  government  can  be  secured  against  losses 
from  bad  seasons,  famine,  and  war ;  and  until  it 
has  such  security,  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  should 
have  a  share  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  in«- 

N  2 
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creased  produce.  This  priociple  is  quite  congenial  t6 
the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  cultivators.  They 
require  no  more  than  a  just  and  moderate  assess- 
ment upon  their  receipts;  generally  speaking, 
they  do  not  understand  our  more  enlarged  views 
of  fiscal  administration,  and,  consequently,  cannot 
appreciate  them.  The  governments  in  India 
which  preceded  ours  never  made  a  permanent 
settlement  of  revenue ;  yet  experience  proves  that 
where  the  rulers  were  just,  their  system  of  col- 
lebting  the  revenues  was  quite  compatible  with 
the .  improvement  of  the  country,  the  diffosipn 
of  wealth,  and  the  creation  of  landed  property*. 
The  agricultural  classes  of  our  subjects  are  more 
than  any  other  attached  to  their  usages ;  all 
changes,  even  when  intended  for  their  benefit, 
alarm  them.  This  arises  from  their  having  no 
power  of  resistance.  They  know  the  extent  of 
the  burden  they  have  been  accustomed  to  bear, 
but  from  ignorance  dread  that  for  which  it  may 
be  exchanged.  From  these  causes,  it  is  as  unwise 
to  adopt  any  general  system  over  our  various 
possessions  as  it  is  fallacious  to  argue  that  our 
subjects  may  not  be  as  happy  and  as  prosperous, 

.  *  That  will  arise,  though  more  gradually,  under  a  ryut- 
.warree  system,  whenever  the  assessment  is  moderate,  and  fixed 
upon  principles  that  are  understood,  and  deemed  subject  to 
no  variation.  But  it  is  the  principles  upon  which  the  colleC'-> 
lion  is  made  that  require  to  be  understood  and  fixed,  more 
than  the  land-tax  or  government  share  which  it  regulates. 
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under  systems  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  as 
under  those  we  would  introduce  to  meet  our  own 
convenience,  and  our  ideas  of  amelioration. 

The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country  from  extended  cultivation  is  hardly  to 
be  deemed  a  test  of  any  system.  That  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  increase  of  the 
portion  of  the  population  whose  pursuits  are  exclu- 
sively agricultural,  consequent  to  exemption  from* 
war.  This  last  conclusion  appears  to  be  proved  by 
the  condition  of  every  part  of  India  that  has  for 
many  years  enjoyed  that  exemption;  and  it  is 
certain  that  many  provinces^  under  the  most  arbi- 
trary rule  of  iiative  governments,  are,  from  the 
operation  of  this  cause,  as  flourishing  as  any  landd 
in  the  possession  of  the  Company. 

Many  have  taken  alarm  at  that  spirit  of  minute 
investigation  *  which   has  lately  prevailed,  consi- 

«  The  province  of  Gruzerat  has  been  surveyed  with  as  much 
minuteness  as  a  gentleman's  estate ;  but  it  never  has  been 
asserted  that  this  has  led  to  any  vexatious  or  oppressive  conduct 
towards  the  inhabitants ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  part  of 
our  dominions  where  they  are  more  content  or  prosperous. 
The  measurement  of  the  land  was,  with  some  exceptions; 
general  throughout  India,  under  the  Mogul  government.  Al* 
iDOSt  every  village  had  a  record  of  its  measurement,  and  where 
tliat  is  lost,  our  reviving  this  usage  is  more  likely  to  be  con* 
sidered  by  the  masa  of  the  cultivators  as  a  proof  of  our  dispo^ 
sition  to  be  just  than  to  become  extortionate.  It  creates  dis- 
content and  alarm  amongst  zemindars  and  others,  who  manage 
or  rent  lands,  from  which  they  extort  to  the  last  rupee,  but  of 
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Bering  diat  it  would  prove  injurious  to  our  sub- 
jeets  in  its  operations  «id  results;  but  the  more 
perfect  the  knowledge  which  is.  possessed  by  those 
who  govern  the  country,  ibe  -  less  exposed  its 
inhabitants  must  be  to  misrule  and  imposition, 
mdess  we  suppose  a  case  where  such  informaticMi 
he  sought  as  the  means  of  extortion  and  oppression. 
It  may  be,  and  has  been,  urged  that,  in  some  parts 
ti  India  where  this  system  has  been': iQtroduced^ 
we  have  used  the  information  we  acquired,  for 
no  purpose  but  to  bear  harder  upon  the  cultivators, 
and  that  our  desire  of  increase  of  revenue  has 
deprived  them  of  erery  hope  of  benefit  that  couU 
stimulate  men  to  industry  and  exertion.  Allowing, 
in  order  to  try  die  question,  that  such  an  asserdoa 
is  correct,  it  would  prove  no  moi«  than  that  we 
have  made  a  bad  use  of  our  knowledge,  not  that 
the  knowledge  was  unnecessary.  We  may,  in- 
deed, assume,  that  without  it  we  must  continue  in 
inany  material  points  to  rule  and  legislate  in  the 
dark,  and  that  our  desire  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  subjects  by  a  moderate  assess- 
ment,, regulated  by  just  principles,  will  never  be 
essentiaily.  done  till  the  fullest  and  most  detailed 
information  enables  ua  to  efiect  the  ol^eet  with 

tbfi  prsciae  value  of  wbdcli  they  desire  we  should  remain  in 
ignorance*  The  xneaaurement  of  the  lands  should  not  be 
enforced  in  countries  where  it  never  has  been  an  usage,  unless 
with  consent  of  the  cultivatcwrs.  The  right  of  resisting  it 
was  claimed  and  admitted  upon  this  ground  by  the  inhabitants 
of  some  districts  in  Central  India, 
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a  cfcar  understanding  of  whal:  ig  consonant  to 
the  usages^  ^appropriate  to  the  condition^  and  a<r- 
eordant  with  the  true  mterests  of  every  class  of 
the  rmiom  inhabitants  of  our  territories.    Much 
hw  vecently  been  done  by  an  active   spirit  of 
nnniite  inquiry  into  [revenue,   and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  good  government  of  India; 
but  our  knowledge  has  yet  gone  little  beyond 
a  discovery  ♦  of  our  ignorance,  and  a  long  period 
nnist  9tiU  elapse  before  we  have  accumulated  facts 
and  experience  on  which  we  can  venture  to  esta* 
blish  permanent  ^  and  unalterable    arrangements. 
B<it  this  period,  though   comparatively  long  in 
the  Ufe  of  man,  is  but  a  short  space  in  that  of 
an  empire* 

Ttese  gen«Kd  observations  upon  the  judicial, 
poBce,  and  revenue  administration  of  our  Indian 
territories  are  the  result  of  much  study  of  the 
details'  of  those  branches  of  our  government.  The 
liKMt  inq>ortant  of  the  lessons  we  can  derive  from 
past  experience  is  to  be  slow  and  cautious  in  every 
procedccre  which  has  a  tendency  to  collision  with 
tbe  habits  astid  prejudices  of  our  native  subjects. 
We  may  be  compelled  by  the  character  of  our 
govemment  to  frame   some  institutions  difierent 

*  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  let  the  reader  refer  to  the 
YoluminouB  collections  of  judicial  and  revenue  papers  recently 
published.  He  will  find  that  as  inquiries  proceed,  new  and 
important  facts  are  daily  discovered,  affecting,  from  their 
rtiation  to  usages  and  rights,  every  question  connected  with 
^atu  to  pmper^  in  thesoil. 
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from  those  we  found  established,  biit  we  should 
adopt  all  we  can  of  the  latter  mto  our  system.  The 
progress  of  our  power  has  been  favourable  to"  the 
commercial  community,  and  to  some  of  the  poorest 
and  most  defenceless  of  our  subjects ;  but  it  has 
been  the  reverse  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  natives, 
and  to  the  military  classes.  On  the  remedying  of 
these  defects,  the  duration  of  our  dominion  will  in 
a  great  degree  depend.  From  the  success  of  our 
arms  in  extending  it,  we  have  lost  the  great  advan- 
tage that  we  before  had  in  the  contrast  of  the  mis- 
rule and  oppression  of  former  governments.  This 
loss  can  be  repaired  only  by  that  security  which  we 
may  obtain  through  the  wisdom  of  our  internal  go- 
vernment ;  but  that  should  be  administered  on  a  prrn^ 
ciple  of  humility,  i^ot.  of  pride.  We  paust  divest  our 
minds  of  all  arrogant  pretensions  arising  from  ihe 
presumed  superiority  of  our  own  knowledge,  and 
seek  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends  we  have 
in  view  by  the  means  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  objects. '  By  following  anotiier 
course,  we  may  gratify  self  love;  we  may  receive  the 
praise  of  each  other ;  we  may  be  applauded  in  £ng-- 
land  for  the  introduction  of  plans  and  institotiqns 
which  Englishmen  understand  and  appreciate;  but 
neither  the  abstract  excellence  of  our  systems,  nor 
the  industry,  purity,  and  talent  of  those  employed  in 
carrying  them  into  execution,  will  avert  the  evils 
which  must  result  from  every  measure  that  is  in* 
opposition  to  prejudices  so  fixed,  and  habits  so 
rooted,  as  those  of  the  natives  of  India.   Tljat  tiiM 
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niay  gradi^iy  effect  a  change,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
biit  the  period  is  as  yet  far  distant  when  that  can 
be  expected :  and  come  when  it  will,  to  be  safe  or 
beneficial,  it  must  be,  as  these  pages  inculcate,  the 
work  of  the  society  itself.  All  that  the  government 
can  do  is,  by  maintaining  the  internal  peace  of  the 
coontry,  and  by  adapting  its  principles  to  the  va- 
rious feelings,  habits,  and  character  of  itd  inha- 
bitants, to  give  tiine  for  the  slow  and  silent  opera^ 
tion  of  the  desired  improvement,  with  a  constant 
impression  that  every  attempt  to  accelerate  this  end 
will  be  attended  with  the  danger  of  its- defeat. 

CIVIL    SERVICE. 

Hiese  observations  upon  the  various  branches  of 
the  intetnal  goveriiment  of  our  Indian  territories 
lead  to  a'  consideration  of  the  character  of  that 
body  of  public  olfficers  by  whom  it  is  administered. 

The  civil  service  of  the  Company  has  undergone 
many  changes,  but  it  has,  at  all  periods,  and  under 
ev^ry  system,  produced  men  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction. 

The  prudence  of  those  who  governed  India  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  our  power  did  hot  precipitately 
dc^mrt  from  institutions  which  they  found  esta- 
Uiflfaed  for  the  administration  of  the  territories  of 
which  they  had  gained  possession.  The  natives 
were  continued  for  a  period,  associated  with ,  the 
£aropeans,  both  in  fiscal  and  judicial  duties.  As 
long  as  this  was  the  case,  the  European  civil  servant, 
who  presided  over  a  district  Or  department,  was 
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often  ignorant  of  the  laagoagetf  «f  India*^  and  little 
▼ened  in  the  details  of  hia  office*  These  were  iiw 
trusted  to  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives, 
who,  according  to  their  station^  shared  in  the  emo- 
laments,  which  continued  the  same  as  had  been 
customary  in  the  same  offices  under  the  Indian 
governments.  This  system  had  its  advantages  and 
defects;  a  more  abrupt  change  wonld^  probably, 
have  raised  serious  obstacles  to  the  advanee  of  out* 
power,  which  was  most  essentiaBy  promoted  by  the 
rank  and  influence  of  the  natives  employed  in  aaso*- 
ciation  with  the  European  servants ;  but  who,  as 
the  latter  acquired  practice  in  the  duties  of  detail, 
lost  the  consideration  and  emolument  which  they 
had  pifeviously  enjoyed.  This  change  making  many 
of  them  retire  from  employment,  their  place  ws» 
supplied  by  persons  of  lower  rank  and  more  mb^ 
servient  character,  who  were  less  scrupuloua  aa  to 
ite  means  of  enriching  themselves,  and  possessed 
little  or  none  of  that  weight  with  the  inhabitaats  of 
the  country  which  gave  value  to  the  servioes  ^ 
their  predecessors.  This  new  class,  by  still  gnue^ks^ 
a*  profits  which  had  been  declared  illicit,  and  by 
efforts  to  maintain  undue  mfluenee  and  powe^^ 
bningfat  obloquy,  not  only  0a  diemsdtves,  but  on 
^  those  by  whom  they  were  trusted  aopid  employieA. 

*  This  remark,  as  far  as  relates  to  a  knowledge  of  the  iia« 
tive  languages,  applies  more  to  Madras  and  Bombay  than 
Bengal,  in  which,  from  the  earliest  time,  many  dvil  servanta 
were  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  the  coontryY  and  some  were 
aeoowipladied  Versiaa  sdioUui. 


It  is  a  subject  of  congratalation,  that  a  ehal^i^ 
has  taken  place  by  which  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  have  become  personally  better  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  but  we  must 
not  hasten  to  a  conclusion  that  the  former  systesEi 
had  no  advantages^  and  the  present  no  defects^ 
The  severe  reflections  so  frequently  made  against 
the  former  state  of  the  civil  service  are  far  from 
being  just.  This  body  of  functionaries,  it  haa  been 
admitted^  had  neither  such  general  acquaintanee 
with  the  languages  of  India,  nor  with  the  detaib  oC 
their  several  stations^  as  they  now  possess.  It  is  true 
also,  that  recompense  for  their  services  was  derived 
from  sources  more  undefined^  and  more  liable  to 
abuse  than  those  at  present  established;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  though  a  most 
important  aid  to  the  personal  transaction  of  busi* 
ness,  was,  from  the  nature  of  our  ^first  rule,  and  the 
maaner  in  which  that  was  exercised,  of  comparat 
tively  small  consequence.  Under  the  reformed 
and  more  exact  system  of  the  administration  of  onr 
territories,  it  very  properly  enters  into  the  edncat 
tion  of  youth,  and  is  made  an  indispensable  qnalifi*- 
eatioii  fot  efiiee ;  bvt  in  the  estimate  of  chareotei!) 
it  should  have  no  more  than  its  just  weight,  and 
duxdd  rank  subordinate  to  industry,  strict  principle^ 
general  knowledge,  and  sound  judgment,  which 
must  combine  to  form  the  able  public  servant.  As 
an  auxiliary  to  the  developement  and  useful  action 
of  these  qualities,  an  acquaintance  with  the  lan^ 
guages  oi  India  is  most  desirable ;  but  unaasociated 
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with  them,  it  is  nbthing,  and  injury  has  sometimes 
resulted  to  the  puhlic  from  a  too  exclusire  con- 
sideration being  given  to  this  attainment. 

Though  the  former  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany did  not  discharge  the  minuter  duties  of  their 
stations  as  they  do  at  present,  the  records  of  the 
state  folly  show  that  this  proceeded  from  no  infe- 
riority of  general  knowledge,  or  of  individual  cha- 
racter, but  was  the  mere  result  of  the  diflFerenceof 
the  mode  of  govenmient.  The  same  cause  pro- 
duced a  difference  in  the  sources  from  which  they 
derived  the  remuneration  of  their  services.  In'  re- 
ceiving, ilistead  of  a  regulated  salary,  the  fees  and 
profits  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  natives  to 
whose  offices  they  succeeded  in  newly^cquired  ter- 
ritories, they  only  followed  the  usage  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  they  were  sanctioned  in  it  by  their  own 
government.  It  suited  the  character  of  the  Indian 
administration  in  England,  and  was  altogether 
adapted  to  that  of  our  first  rule  in  India.  That  it 
was  loose,  undefined,  and  liable  to  great  abuse,  is 
admitted.  The  evils  of  such  a  system  became  ma- 
nifest, aiid  were  remedied ;  but  assuredly,  while  it 
continued,  the  civil  servant  who  drew  his  emolu- 
ments from  open  and  recognised  sources  was  no 
more  blamable  than  some  of  the  first  men  inCBng- 
land  who  hold  offices  that  continue  to'be  paid  by  fees, 
olr  fines,  in  the  manner  established  by  our  ancestors. 

There  are  some  considerations  connected  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Company 
which  demand  very  ^serious  attention.     From  th^ 
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days  of  Lord  Clive  to  the  present^  there  have  been 
the  same  complaints  regarding  this  class.  They 
have  been  represented  as  being  prone  to  extrava* 
gance  on  their  first  arrival  in  India ;  as  very  genei^ally 
involving  themselves  deeply  in  debt^  and  thereby 
contracting  habits  and  obligations  adverse  to  their 
own  happiness  and  respectability^  as  well  as  to  the 
interests  and  good  of  the  public  service.  The  go* 
neral  fact  is  admitted,  but  the  remedy  has  not  yet 
been  found.  An  increased  liberality  of  allowances 
has  tended  only  to  augment  that  propen9ity  to 
thoughtless  extravagance^  natural  to  their  age  and 
prospects  in  life.  Youth  is  ever  sanguine,  and  its 
calculations  of  the  means  ir  will  obtain  of  over- 

•  ♦ 

coming  difficulties  are  too .  commonly  fallacious. 
Yet  we  observe  that,  in  other  walks  of  life,  mo- 
tives have  been  discovered  of  sufficient  power 
over  young  minds  to  check  such  dispositions,  and 
to  inculcate  habits  of  economy  grounded  on  a  ge- 
nerous desire  of  independence,  and  altogether  free 
from  any  mean  or  sordid  spirit  of  saving.  Such 
effijcts,  which  we  observe  around  us  in  young  men 
of  the  best  prospects,  while  trained  to  their  as-* 
signed  duties  in  houses  of  commerce,  in  the  law, 
and  in  public  offioes,  should  satisfy  us  that  the  end 
we  seek  is,  attainable  even  amid  scenes  of  tempta- 
tion ;  for  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  capital  of 
England  holds  forth  more  allurements  to  extrava- 
gance than  that  of  India. 

It  is  important  to  consider  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in. the  edu<;ation  and  the  duties  of  the  young 
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civil  serrant  of  the  Company  whick  con  aocomort 
for  this  striking  difference.  It  has  been  objected 
to  the  former^  that  it  proceeds  more  upon  the 
principle  of  forming  the  future  man  for  the  im* 
portant  stations  to  which>  from  the  nature  of  the 
India  service^  he  is  liable  to  be  hereafter  calledi 
than  to  make  an  unpretending  assistant  to  a  coK 
lector  or  judge^  who  is  gradually^  through  the 
means  of  industry  and  information^  to  advance  to 
higher  employment.  It  is  admitted  to  be  indispen- 
sable that  young  men  should  attain  the  acquire^ 
ments  suited  to  their  destinations  in  life ;  but  it  is 
contended^  and  with  truth,  that  all  that  education 
can  effect,  is  forming  the  youth  by  discipline  and 
by  habits,  iu  a  manner  that  will  give  him  the  power 
t>f  increasing  his  knowliedge  from  facts  and  expoi- 
ence ;  and  that  knowledge,  to  be  useful,  must  grow 
with  the  man,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  habits 
and  occupations  of  his  life,  and  wait  upcm  the  gra* 
dual  developement  of  his  character. 

The  young  civil  servant  of  the  Company  knows 
that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  employed  in  some  branch  of 
the  service ;  his  want  of  acquirements  may  obstruct 
his  advance,  but  irregular  habits  and  being  in  dd>t 
(which  in  some  cases  must  lead  to  deterioration  of 
feeling  and  of  principle)  is  no  impediment.  How 
different  is  the  situation  of  the  young  men  in  £ng* 
land,  with  whom  any  comparison  may  be  drawn ! 
However  liberal  their  education,  their  attenticm  is 
constantly  fixed  upon  the  first  step  of  the  ladder : 
they  know  that  dissipation  and  debt  will  at  any 
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»tlg?  arrest  their  career ;  aad  the  exi|ta^€^  thef  see 
WQtiDd  thorn  opfonato  as  a  most  sahitwy  cheeky  to 
keep  them  regular  and  steady  in  their  effdrta  U^ 
aficeod  to  the  head  of  the  line  ui  which  they  ate 
^aced« 

No  part  ot  this  question  has  iwdergone  mon 
ducassifm  than  that  which  relates  to  the  coUc^es 
esAafaliahed  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
Indian  di^il  service.  Those  of  Calcutta  *  and  Hai^ 
leybury  hate^  like  other  instittitions^  their  advaa^ 
tages  and  drfects.  The  former  certainly  redeemed 
youths  from  some  bad  habits  consequent  to  thew 
hdbg  sent  too  early  to  sequestered  stations  in  the 
country.  It  diffused  f  more  general  competence  to 
their  duties  among  the  civil  servants ;  and^  from  the 
qpportimity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their 

*  The  college  at  Madras  b  upon  a  principle  wholly  different 
from  that  at  Calcutta.  It  educates  and  supplies  native  in- 
vtmctors,  and  the  young  dvilians  who  study  at  their  homes 
«re  subject  to  an  amrast  exAmiaation.  At  BoKsbay,  tt^y  nwst 
fp^lify  tbeipselyesy  and  pasa  certain  ezammationa  in  the  lan-^ 
guages,  before  they  can  receive  any  increase  of  allowance  or 
employinent, 

t  The  college  of  Fort  William  is  only  mentioned  here,  as  a 
place  tor  the  instruction  of  ciril  servants  on  their  arrival  in 
ladia*  Thk  excellent  inBtitntion  has  odier  and  high  daiiM.  to 
4]ii6aotiom  fir^m  the  samerous  works  wiuch  the  combined 
Uhours  of  the  learned  Europeans  and  natives  attached  to  it 
have  given  to  the  public'  This  college  should  always  be  con« 
sidered  by  government  as  much,  if  not  more,  a  seat  of  learning, 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  for  the  purposes  of  diffusing 
usefil  knowledge  over  an  empiroi  aa  a  school  for  youth. 
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character,  enabled  government  to-  allot  them  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  service  for  which  they 
were  best  qualified..  A  spirit  of  emulation  was 
ako  excited,  and  young  men,  studying  under  the 
immediate  obsejrvation  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  to  be  employed,  made  efforts  to  distingQish 
themselves  beyond  what  they  would  probably  have 
otherwise  done.  These  were  gr^at  advantages: 
the  chief  evil  was  the  congregating  of  so  large  a 
body  of  youth  in  a  luxuiious  capital,  where  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  check  extravagance, 
to  which  they  had  every  imaginable  temptation 
both  as  to  objects  of  expense  and  facility  of  at- 
taining them.  In  sqch  a  scene,  a  more  rigid 
discipline  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  com* 
patible  with  the  age  and  condition  of  these  young 
men  was  necessary  to  a  complete  or  efficient  check 
over  their  conduct. 

The  college  in  England  is  upon  the  most  liberal 
scale,  and  the  students  have  every  advantage  that 
the  tuition  of  able  and  enlightened  voten  can  afford 
them. 

It  is  not  meant  to  enter  upon  an  examinatioa  of 
the  various  arguments  which  have  been  recently 
brought  forward  for  and  against  this  institution. 
One  part  of  the  subject,-  however,  upcm  which 
opinions  are  divided,  demands  particular  attention ; 
it  is  the  age  at  which  young  men  should  be  sent  to 
India.  Those  who  have  minutely  watched  the 
progress  of  youth  in  all  branches  of  the  public  ser* 
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vice,  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that,  taking  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  to  be  found  in  different  sys- 
tems, there  is  more  hope  of  good  from  a  regulation 
which  would  send  the  well-instructed  yonth  of  seven- 
teen, or  at  farthest  eighteen,  to  that  country,  than  at 
a  later  age.  He  might,  it  is  true,  gain  much  learning 
by  staying  a  year  or  two  more,  and  some  students 
might  eventually  rise  to  greater  fame  in  conse- 
quence of  having  the  advantage  of  more  mature 
instruction  ;  but  the  object  is  to  form,  not  eminent 
individuals,  (these  will  always  form  themselves,) 
but  a  class  of  men  competent  to  certain  duties; 
and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  they  should  be 
of  an  age  when  the  mind  will  easily  adapt  itself 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  first  placed. 
A  very  humble  sense  of  their  own  deficiencies  will 
be  of  more  benefit,  on  their  entering  upon  their 
subordinate  duties  in  India,  than  all  the  know- 
ledge they  can  attain,  if  accompanied  by  that  pride 
and  self-sufficiency  which  in  youth  are  too  often 
its  concomitants.  The  general  argument  in  favour 
of  their  remaining  to  a  more  mature  age  is,  that 
besides  their  education  being  more  complete,  their 
^ood  principles  will  be  more  fixed,  and  they  will 
be  imbued  with  a  love  and  knowledge  of  their 
own  country.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable 
than  such  results,  if  they  were  certain  ;  but  though 
there  may  be  many  exceptions,  speaking  generally, 
we  must  assume  that,  from  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  twenty,  the  habits   and  principles  are  oftener 

Vol.  II.  O 
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injured  and  unsettled  than  improved  and  fixed; 
particularly  when  youth  are  exposed  to  the  in-, 
creased  hazards  that  will  arise  from  their  numbeni 
in  the  best-regulated  establishment,  and  that  at  » 
period  when  they  are  likely  to  receive  more  tfaaii 
common  indulgence  from. parents  and  reUtives  on 
the  point  of  losing  them  for  a  long  term  of  yean^ 
if  not  for  ever :  moreover,  a  taste  for  the  pleasures 
of  their  own  country,  which  is  generally  acquired 
in  the  first  years  of  manhood,  is  not  a  happy  pre- 
paration for  the  Ufe  to  which  they  are  destined. 
They  are  too  often  disposed,  when  so  advanc^ed  in 
age,  either  to  turn  with  disgust  from  scenes  amid 
which  they  must  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives^ 
or  to  seek,  in  a  course  of  thoughtless  extravagance^ 
some  solace  for  what  they  conceive  they  have 
abandoned. 

That  there  are  dangers,  and  some  of  magnitude, 
to  the  youth  who  commences  his  Indian  career  at 
an  early  age,  is  not  to  be  denied;  but  there  is  a 
better  prospect  for  him  of  being  contented  and 
useful  throughout  the  different  stages  of  the  ser- 
vice, than  for  one  who  enters  upon  the  same  career 
at  a  later  period. 

There  are  certain  qualifications,  and,  above  all, 
testimonies  of  good  conduct,  without  which  no 
youth  ought  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  India  in  tlie 
civil  service;  but  if  in  that  country  regulations  were 
rigorously  enforced,  making  their  increase  of  salary^ 
as  well  as  their  promotion,  to  depend  on  their  attain- 
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inents,  and  rendering  the  incurring  *  of  debts  and 
habits  of  extravagance  a  serious  obstruction,  if  not 
an  absolute  bar  to  advancement^  we  might  expect 
to  ci;eate  a  reform  in  the  greatest  defects  of  tho 
present  system ;  but  to  do  this  effectually  many 
changes  are  required.  The  civil  servant  is,  ^t  pre^ 
sent,  compelled  to  attain  certain  acquirements 
before  he  can  be  employed,  and  when  in  ofiice  ha 
must  give  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  his  publia 
duties ;  but,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  improper  habitu 
of  life,  or  large  debts,  are  deemed  no  disqualification 
for  office,  though  these  (according  to  the  opinion 
of  every  statesman  who  has  treated  the  subject) 
are  not  only  likely  to  deaden  his  best  feelings  and 
to  endanger  his  principles,  but  to  place  him  under 
an  influence  which  may  be  exercised  in  a  mumer 
alike  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  the-  int^ests 
of  the  state* 

The  example  we  have  in  the  conduct  of  youth  ia 
other  departments  of  life,  shows  that  the  object  in 
view  is  quite  attainable,  and  points  out  the  only 
mode  by  which  an  efficient  remedy  can  be  applied 
to  this  evil ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  this  is 

*  This  regulation  has  repeatedly  been  made,  but  never 

rigorously  enforced :  the  causes  of  which  are  obvious.  1*here  is 

nothing  so  adverse  to  the  feelings  of  an  English  govemiYient 

as  any  measure  that  wears  the  appearance  of  inquisition  into 

the  private  conduct  or  concerns  of  a  public  servant ;  but  the 

performance  of  this  duty  must  not  be  evaded,  when  called  for 

by  considerations  associated  with  the  reputation  and  interests 

of  our  country.  ' 

O  8 
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effected  in  a  manner  that  will  elevate,  instead  of 
depress  the  service.  While  consideration  for  the 
young  men  who  enter  it,  for  their  relatives,  and 
the  public,  compels  us  to  establish  stricter  discipline 
than  has  hitherto  existed  in  India,  the  education 
of  youth  should  be  more  exclusively,  directed  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  to  qualification .  for  the  first 
duties  they  will  have  to  perform ;"  and  from  these 
they  should  hot  be  kept  one  instant,  after  they  have 
attained  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  evinced 
sufficient  steadiness  of  conduct  to  enable  them  to 
aid  the  superiors  under  whom  they  will  have  to  act 
The  reports  made  by  the  latter  of  the  progress 
and  conduct  of  those  under  them  should  regulate 
promotion;  and  if  any  young  men  neglected  to 
qualify  themselves  for  employment,  or  continued 
idle  and  irregular,  after  a  limited  number  of  years, 
they  should  be  sent  to  England.  This  might 
appear  harsh ;  but  if  known  to  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  which  attended  incompetence  or 
misconduct,  the  penalty  would  be  rarely  incurred. 
Parents  would  not  desire  such  a  trial*  for  sons  of 

*  It  has  often  been  stated  as  matter  of  complaint,  that  in  the 
college  of  Haileybury,  a  student  of  sixteen,  if  indisposed  to  go  to 
India,  has  it  in  his  power  to  cast  away  all  his  prospects  in  life 
by  an  act  of  boyish  mischief,  which  commits  an  offence  against 
its  institutions ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  there  may  be  some  reason 
why  a  government,  that  is  compelled  to  be  so  strict  regarding 
those  whom  it  admits  into  its  service,  should  relax  from  its 
rules,  in  consideration  of  extreme  youth  :  but  this  lenity 
should  not  extend  to  the  man  who  is  confirmed  in  habits  of 
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whose  conduct  and  abilities  they  had  doubts ;  and 
every  man  of  feding  and  principle  would  be 
checked  in  his  career  of  foUy^  extravagance,  or. 
guihj  by  the  dread  of  the  shame  and  misery  he 
would  bring  upon  himself  and  others.  But^  sup-* 
posing  that  it  should  sometimes  happen  otherwise, 
the  merited  punishment  of  a  few  would  be  most 
salutary  examples;  and/  looking  to  the  virtue  and 
talent  of  the  civil  service  for  the  present  as  weU 
as  the  futiite  good  government  of  India,  who  will 
recommend  that  indulgence  to  youth,  or  considera- 
tion to  their  connexiojas,  should  interfere  with  the 
adoption  or  rigid  execution  of  any  plan  expedient 
for  that  great  objeet  ? 

Many  minor  arrangeipents  might  aid  the  success 
of  the  measure  suggested ;  but  we  may  be  assured, 
from  the  momeint  those  strong  steps  were  decidedly 
taken,  examples  of  idleness  and  extravagance  would 
become  rare.  Not  only  the  feelings  of  the  indi* 
viduals  and  their  .  friends  would  be  roused  against 
them,  but  the  sources  of  supply  would  fail ;  credit* 

idleness  or  dissipation.  The  objection,  ,tliat  some  would  seek 
that  mode  of  effecting  their  return  to'England,  supposes  i^ 
depraved  mind  in  a  mattirer  age,  precluding  erery  hope  of 
amendment. 

f  All  lesser  expedients  than  those  recommended  hare  been 
tried,  and  have  failed.  A  regulation  has  been  often  suggested, 
rendering  debts  incurred  by  young  men,  under  a  certain  age 
and  chrcumstances,  not  recoverable  by  law;  but  while  such  debts 
are  no  bar  to  employment,  other  pledges  and  securities  would 
be  proffered  and  accepted.    The  premium  on  advances  would. 
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would  no  longer  be  given  to  men  whose  prodigal 
career  was  certain  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
repayment. 

To  carry  any  plan  of  this  nature  iniko  effect,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
young  men  in  India,  that  the  local  government, 
even  at  the  commencement  of  their  service,  might 
have  the  power  of  selection;  and  this  principle 
should,  within  the  prescribed  limits  as  to  periods 
of  service,  continue  to  regulate  every  future  pro- 
motion^ Any  other  system  must  be  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  those  various  and  superior 
powers  of  mind  which  it  is  essential  should  be 
possessed  by  all  who  fill,  or  aspire  to  fill,  the  high 
offices  in  the  Indian  empire. 

A  seat  in  council  is  now  the  chief  object  to 
which  a  civilian  aspires ;  and  the  change  that  oc- 
curs every  five  years  has  a  happy  effect  in  keeping' 
alive  that  portion  of  the  ambition  of  the  service 
which  is  directed  to  this  object.  There  appears 
no  good  reason  why  others  who  fill  the  high  offices 
of  presidents  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  revenue, 
and  of  the  court  of  Sudder  Duwanee*,  should  not 
also  be  periodically  changed 'f-.     The  local  govern- 

no  doubt,  be  increased ;  but  thid  would  be  no  obstacle  to  unfe- 
fleeting  youth,  whose  embarrassments  would  only  be  aug^nented 
by  such  insufficient  efforts  to  preyent  them. 

*  The  chief  civil  court  of  justicci  held  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. 
;    t  If  such  a  change  was  ever  made,  it  would  be  but  justice  to 
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mentB^  with  whom  the  nominatioD  *  to  these  sta- 
tions should  rest,  might  re-appoint  where  very  ex- 
traordinary ability  demanded  an  exception  from  a 
practice  which  would  animate  the  system,  by  excit- 
ing an  active  spirit  of  emulation. 

The  objection  that  will  bfe  offered  to  such  a  mea- 
sure is,  that  the  salary  of  a  counsellor,  if  enjoyed 
for  five  years,  affords  the  means  of  independence, 
which  not  being  th^  case  with  the  other  situations 
in  question,  it  would,  therefore,  be  hard  upon 
individuals  who  had  attained  such  offices  to  be 
compelled  to  vacate  them  in  five  years :  but  it  may 
be  answered,  that  one  of  the  most  essential  prin- 
ciples in  a  government  like  that  of  India  is,  to 
combine  reward  to  individaals  with  the  promotion 
of  the  public  interests,  and  that,  upon  this  principle, 
it  is  better  to  increase  the  pay  attached  to  those 
situations  than  to  lose  the  advantages  which  the 
arrangement  promises  to  the  state.  This,  and 
every  other  practicable  measure,  should  be  adopted, 
that  can  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  views  of 
the  ablest  civil  servants  to  objects  of  distinction 
and  high  employment,  both  in  India  and  in  Eng- 
land.    The  prospect  of  accumulating  great  wealth, 

allow  to  persons  now  fiUing  these  statioiiB  the  full  term  of  five 
jeaiSf  if  they  chose  to  remain. 

*  To  the  objections  i;trhich  may  be  made  from  the  probable 
abuse  of  this  patronage,  there  cannot  be  a  better  answer  than 
reference  to  the  list  of  civil  servants  who  have  been  recom** 
mended  by  the  local  governments  to  seats  in  oouneiL 
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which  once  stimulated  the  civil  service  of  India, 
no  longer  exists :  the  means  of  living  comfortably, 
and  the  attainment  of  a  moderate  competence  at 
ratlber  an  advanced  stage  of  life^  is  all  that  they  can 
now  expect.  The  state  cannot  afford  to  give  them 
higher  allowances^  than  they  now  enjoy ;  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  this  class,  particularly  those  who 
fill  the  first  stations,  should  have  a  money-making 
disposition,  which,  even  when  remote  from  corrup- 
tion, is  adverse  to  the  high  tone  so  essential  for 
them  to  preserve  and  to  impart,  by  shewing  an  ex- 
ample of  perfect  freedom  from  such  propensity ;  nor 
would  this  by  any  means  preclude  attention  to  just 
economy,  which  is  alike  essential  to  independence 
of  mind,  and  of  action. 

Notwithstanding  any  arrangements  that  can  be 
made,  or  any  order  that  can  be  given,  the  success 
of  every  plan  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement 
of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  will  chiefly  de- 
pend  on  the  character  and  talent  of  those  at  the 
head  of  the  local  governments.  On  their  knoW:< 
ledge,  impartiality,  and  unbending  firmness  of  ac** 
tion,  will  rest  this  as  well  as  all  other  points  con- 

•  There  is  one  point  which  merits  special  consideration,  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  this  and  other  classes  of  public  eer* 
vants  in  India — the  serious  loss  on  repaittance  to  England: 
this,  if  it  continuies,  may  have  results,  both  as  to  the  education 
of  thdfrchildren  and  their  own  retirement,  which  are  tin&your* 
able  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  binding  public  aernrnts 
by  every  means  to  their^native  country. 
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nected  with  the  good  administration  of  India.  We 
can  regulate  and  reduce  to  a  system  every  other 
part  of  our  government  in  a  manner  that  renders 
us,  to  a  certain  degree^  independent  of  extraordinary 
ability;  but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
having  a  succession  of  enlightened  and  able  men  to 
preside  over  the  councils  of  a  state,  which,  from  its 
singular  construction^  is  almost  as  much  affected  by 
the  personal  characters  of  its  rulers  as  if  it  were  a 
despotic  monarchy. 

INDIAN    ARMY. 

However  much  the  success  of  our  internal  govern- 
ment may  depend  upon  the  civil  administration 
of  our  eastern  empire,  our  efforts  to  improve  that 
might  be  given  in  vain,  unless  we  maintain  a  com- 
manding military  power;  and  this  consideration 
gives  the  utmost  importance  to  every  question 
connected  with  our  militaiy  establishment  in  that 
country,  as  being  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
preserve  India,  and  as  too  likely,  if  mismanaged, 
to  prove  our  ruin.  This  latter  position  has  been 
80  fully  proved  by  the  evidence  of  past  events^  that 
any  argument  in  support  of  it  must  be  superfluous. 
As  his  majesty's  troops  employed  in  India  are 
composed  solely  of  Europeans^  and  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  British  army,  of  which  they  are 
a  detachment,  remarks  upon  the  constitution  of 
that  part  of  the  force  there  will  not  be  necessary. 
We  shall^  therefore,  proceed  to  examine  the  orga- 
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nization  and  principles  of  the  Company's  aimy^ 
which  now  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men*.  We  shall  commence  by  taking 
a  glance  at  the  plans  which  have  been  formerly 
suggested  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  general 
system,  and  then  consider  the  changes  which  cir-- 
Gumstances  wotdd  now  appear  to  render  expedient. 
Lord  Comwallis  was  requested  by  Mr.  Dundas, 
his  majesty^s  minister  for  India,  to  give  a  plan  by 
which  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  army  to  the  king 
should  be  effected;  the  chief  grounds  for  which 
measure  are  stated  to  have  been  -f-,  "  To  give  safety 
and  security  to  our  Indian  empire,  and  to  prevent 
the  continuance  or  revival  of  those  diiscontents  or 
jealousies  which  have  so  often  manifested  them- 
selves between  the  King's  and  Company's  troops,  as 
well  as  the  Company^s  troops  belonging  to  the 
different  presidencies  in  that  part  of  the  world.** 
From  his  lordship's  reply,  it  appears  to  have  been 
his  deliberate  conviction,  that  no  system  could  be 
devised  of  permanent  utility  and  satisfaction  to  the 
individuals  of  both  services,  and  for  the  public 
good,  unless  there  was  a  preliminary  measure,  by 
which  the  whole  force,  native  as  well  as  £uropeim» 
in  India,  should  be  ^^  transferred  to  his  majesty^s 
service ;  and,  with  a  few  modifications,  be  regulated 

*  The  natives  alone  of  the  Company's  army  are  now  232^366 
rank  and  file. 

t  Vide  letters  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  Mr.  Dundas,  dated 
November  7th>  1794. 
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and  conducted^  in  future,  according  to  fhe  rules 
which  have  long  operated  in  the  king's  army.** 
Lord  Comwallia  stated  his  opinion,  that  although 
the  army  were  transferred  to  the  king,  it  should 
remain  perfectly  suhbrdinate  to  the  Company;  and 
that  those  intrusted  with  the  local  government 
should  have  the  full  power  of  suspending  and 
sending  to  England  any  officer^  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  rank,  it  remaining  with  the  king  to 
examine  into  the  condnct  of  the  officer  so  sent 
home ;  but  the  local  government  being  alone  re- 
sponsible to  the  court  of  directors  for  such  peremp*^ 
tory  exercise  of  power.  Lord  ComwaUis,  in  the 
letter  alluded  to,  strongly  inculcates  as  a  principle, 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  induce  Europeans 
of  all  classes,  particularly  military  officers,  to  return 
to  England.  He  recommends  leave  and  retirement 
on  full  pay  for  officers  of  each  rank,  after  a  certain 
period  of  service  *.  While  he  proposes  a  continuance 
of  rise  by  seniority,  he  is  the  advocate  of  the  sale 
of  commissions  under  certain  restrictions  "f*;  he 
suggests  an  entire  separation  between  the  European 
and  native  branches  of  the  army,  and  is  unfriendly 
to  future  interchanges  betwixt  them,  lest  it  should 

♦  Lieutenant  colonels  twenty-six  years ;  majors  twenty-three ; 
captains  eighteen ;  and  cornets  and  ensigns  s]x« 

t  The  commander-in-chief  he  recommends  to  have  the 
power,  should  he  think  fit  to  exercise  it,  of  permitting  an  officer, 
not  in  the  regiment  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,,  to  purchase ; 
but  thia  power  not  to  authorise  him  to  introduce  any  officer  who 
is  not  senior  to  the  person  in  the  class  who  is  ready  to  purchase. 
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open  a  door  for  abuse  of  patronage,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  inefficient  officers  into  the  native  corps. 
He  expresses  himself  very  strongly  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  latter.  *^  Officers,"  he  observes, 
^'  whose  services  are  so  unalterably  fixed  in  so 
distant  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  ought  to  be  protected 
by  estabhshed  regulations  against  the  hazard  of 
suffering  by  the  abuse  of  patronage  in  any  com* 
mander-in-chief.'* 

In  1811,  when  the  Company  petitioned  for  a 
renewal  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  the  subject 
of  the  transfer  of  the  army  was  again  brought 
forward.  Those  by  whom  it  was  advocated  rested 
their  chief  argument  on  the  same  basis,  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
jealousies  and  divisions  which  existed  between  the 
officers  of  the  King's  and  Company's  armies  in 
India.  But  the  principles  of  the  transfer  now 
proposed  differed  in  some  essential  points  from 
those  proposed  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  A  greater 
latitude  of  power  as  to  promotion,  particularly  in 
the  higher  ranks,  was  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
commander-in-chief.  As  an  incitement  and  reward 
to  the  native  local  service,  it  was  suggested  that, 
on  reaching  the  rank  of  colonel,  they  should  be 
eligible  to  employment  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe;  and  such  a  measure,  it  was  anticipated, 
would  not  only  be  an  encouragement  to  this  branch, 
but  render  the  experience  of  men  of  talent  and 
acquirements  available  to  the  general  service  of 
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the  country.  It  was  proposed  that  exchanges 
should  take  place  between  the  two  branches  of.  the 
army,  restricted  only  by  such  regulations  as  were 
indispensable  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
service,  which  required  in  those  that  entered  it 
a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a  certain  period 
of  residence  in  India.  It  was  not  intended  to 
admit  the  officers  of  the  native  branches  of  the 
army  to  sell  their  commissions,  but  they  were  to 
have  the  right  they  now  enjoy  of  retirement  on 
full  pay,  after  a  certain  period  of  service.  It  was 
proposed  that,  upon  this  change  being  made,  the 
armies  of  the  different  presidencies  should  be 
consolidated  into  one.  This  was  strongly  recom^ 
mended,  on  the  ground  of  that  leading  principle 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  every  large  and 
liberal  plan  suggested  for  the  reform  of  the  Indian 
army,  that  of  putting  an  end  to  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  irritation,  which  arise  out  of  distinctions  as  to 
allowances  and  promotion  between  the  armies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

Strong  arguments  were  brought  forward  against 
any  transfer.  The  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
native  army,  and  the  education  necessary  for  the 
European  officers  attached  to  it,  were  strenuously 
ui^ed;  and  it  was  assumed,  that  recent  measures 
had  given  a  strength  and  efficiency  to  this  branch 
of  the  service  which  did  not  belong  to  it  when 
Lord  Cprnwallis  suggested  that  transfer;  and  it 
was  added,  that  the  principal  objects  that  noble- 
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man  had  in  view  were  attained  by  the  regulations 
of  1796^  which,  by  giving  equal  rank  and  con- 
sideration to  the  officers  of  the  Company's  army, 
had  .approximated  them  as  much  to  those  of  his 
majesty's  service  as  it  was  expedient  or  politic  to 
do  with  an  army  so  situated  and  so  constituted. 

The  danger  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  local  army  of  India,  from  being  under  the 
same  authority  with  that  of  England,  was  forcibly 
dwelt  upon ;  and  it  was  assumed  that,  if  a  transfer 
took  place,  no  merit  or  pretensions  of  the  former, 
and  no  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  general  rules  for 
their  protection,  could  be  expected  to  resist  the 
tide  of  influence  and  interest  which  would  always 
be  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The^certain  consequences 
must  be,  that  the  local  army,  when  transferred  to 
the  king,  would  gradually  become  inferior  and 
secondary,  a  result  which,  there  was  every  reason 
to  fear,  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

The  constitutional  objection,  so  often  urged,  of 
transferring  to  the  crown  such  a  great  portion  of 
patronage,  as  the  command  of  an  army  of  such 
magnitude,  was  repeated ;  but  the  strength  of  all 
the  arguments  brought  forward  on  this  occasion 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  directors  rested  on  po- 
litical grounds.  Their  reasons  cannot  be  better 
given  than  in  their  own  .words.  ^^  The  Company's 
government,"  they  observe,  "has  hitherto  been 
respected,  both  by  its  own  subjects  and  foreign 
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powers^  because  it  possessed  a  great  military  force ; 
organizing  this  force,  enlarging  or  reducing  it  at 
pleasure,  appointing  its  officers,  rewarding  merit, 
punishing  the  unworthy,  providing  for  the  comfort- 
able retirement  of  the  veteran  officer  and  spldier^ 
and,  in  short,  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a  go- 
verning power  over  a  very  numerous  body  of  men 
of  high  military  spirit,  it  has  possessed  all  the  re^ 
spectability  and  the  benefit  of  their  attachment  and 
fidelity.  Looking  upon  the  members  of  civil  go4 
vemment,  and  the  body  of  civil  servants;  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  masters  with  themselves,  and  as 
the  first  order  in  the  state,  they  have  paid  a-  willing 
obedience  to  their  authority,  and  have  thereby  up* 
held  their  internal  administration,  and  their  conse- 
quence abroad.  The  introduction  of  ceHain  king^s 
raiments  has  been  understood,  as  it  was  intended^ 
to  be  merely  in  support  of  the  public  interest 
under  the  existing  system;  but  If  the  Company 
were  to  be  divested  of  the  whole  of  their  military 
force  and  power,  if  they  were  to  be  no  longer  mas- 
ters of  a  single  regiment,  no  longer  capable  of  en- 
t«taining  any  soldiers,  nor  of  giving  one  subaltern'sh 
conumsftion ;  if  the  immense  body  of  men  who  have 
»o  long  looked  up  to  them  were  to  be  transferred 
from  them,  the  people  must  consider  their  power 
as  fiedlen,  and  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  Conti- 
nuing stiU  to  their  government  a  genieral  control 
over,  the  employment  of  the  army,  and  to  their 
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civil  servants  the  internal  administration  of  their 
officers,  would  give  the  people  no  assurance  to  the 
contrary.  Those  servants,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
different  functions,  of  judges,  magistrates,  collec- 
tors, could  not  expect  the  same  respect  and  sup- 
port, either  from  puhlic  opinion  or  the  attachment 
of  the  native  troops,  as  when  all  looked  to  the 
same  head  for  protection,  patronage,  and  reward. 
Indeed  to  make  so  .wide  a  separation  of  the  military 
from  the  civil  power,  to  take  away  the  organiza- 
tion, the  interior  regulation,  and  with  these  the 
patronage  of  the  army,  from  the  local  government, 
to  place  all  these  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, subject  only,  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  to  an  authority  at  the  distance  of  half  the 
globe,  would  throw  the  means  and  temptations  of  a 
dangerous  ascendancy  into  the  scale  of  the  military 
department,  which,  constituted  by  his  majesty, 
might  easily  be  led  to  slight  the  civil  servants  of  a 
meaner  master,  and  their  chance  of  distant  redress. 
Among  the  natives  of  India,  it  has  been  usual  to 
consider  the  military  power  and  those  possessing  it 
as  pre-eminent ;  and  they  see,  in  some  examples  of 
the  present  day,  that  power,  under  the  idea  of  as- 
sisting the  civil  and  political  administrntion,  ac- 
tually controlling  it.  The  Company's  government, 
in  short,  lowered  and  overshadowed  in  this  way, 
would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  continue  to 
possess  the  authority  necessary  for  the  proper  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  affairs  of  that  great  empire ;  and 
it  might  then  be  conceived  that  a  farther  change 
only  could  supply  what  is  defective  *." 

These  arguments  were  deemed  of  sufficient 
weight  to  prevent  the  transfer ;  and  as  they  may 
probably  meet  with  attention  when  the  subject  is 
again  brought  under  discussion^  it  becomes  of  im- 
portance to  examine  how  far  the  defects  of  the 
actual  system  can  be  remedied^  and  the  interests  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  military  service  of  our 
conmion  country  be  placed  upon  a  permanent 
footing,  that,  by  adding  to  their  efficiency,  will  give 
strength  to  the  state. 

The  opinion  of  all  wise  statesmen  and  able 
military  commanders  has  been  invariably  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  jealousies -f*  and  divisions  which  have 
so  often  arisen  between  the  officers  of  the  king^s 
army  and  those  of  the  Company's,  and  between 

*  Vide  Negotiation  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  privi- 
leges, page  37.  * 

t  There  is  no  part  of  their  duty  that  requires  such  constant 
attention  from  officers  high  in  command  as  the  employment  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  service  under  their  orders  in  a 
manner  that  shall  at  once  promote  their  union  and  add  to  their 
efficiency.  The  separate  employment  of  King's  and  Com- 
pany's troops,  or  the  corps  of  the  different  establishments,  when 
on  the  same  service,  should  ever  be  avoided ;  it  is  pregnant  with 
evil,  exciting  jealousy  and  bad  temper ;  while  emulation  and 
harmony  are  certain  to  be  the  result  of  men  sharing  the  same 
hardships  and  dangers,  and  being  alike  associated  in  failure 
and  success. 

Vol.  II.  P 
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ihe  difi^rent  military  establiBhrnents  of  the  ktt^« 
Some  narrow-minded  men  have  whispered  their 
belief  that  there  was  safety  to  the  state  in  the 
existence  of  such  differences:  but  such  persons 
have  forgot  that  the  very  alarming  events  which 
form  the  grounds  of  their  dread  have  been>  in 
almost  every  case^  the  result  of  those  jealonlsies 
and  divisions  which  are  deprecated.  They  are 
ignorant  also  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  create 
and  maintain  a  bad  spirit  amongst  a  limited  body 
of  men,  who  are  affected  by  the  same  local  circum'* 
stances^  than  it  is  to  spread  such  a  spirit  through- 
out more  extended  numbers,  and  a  wider  sph^c 
But  these  considerations  hardly  merit  mention^  for 
we  may  safely  assume  that,  if  ever  it  is  a  principle 
of  our  policy  to  rule  by  keeping  divided  the 
European  officers,  to  whom  we  must  chiejSy  trust 
for  the  safety  of  our  empire  in  India,  that  empire 
will  soon  verge  to  its  decline.  The  competency, 
the  spirit,  and  the  loyalty  of  this  class,  constitute 
our  strength,  and  it  will  be  increased  by  their 
union,  but  will  be  decreased  by  all  causes  which 
tend  to  perpetuate  or  create  jealousies,  distrac- 
tions, or  divisions  amongst  men,  who,  though 
placed  in  different  branches  to  meet  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, serve  one  common  country,  their 
V  attachment  to  which  can  have  none  of  those  mo- 
tives to  shake  it  which  exist  where  men  colonize, 
and  are  almost  naturalized,  in  a  distant  land. 
The  truth  and  force  of  this  fact  has  never  been  so 
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Strongly  iUustinted  as  in  the  ccmrse  c(  those  tem^ 
ponuy  aberrations  from  dnty  which  have  occurred 
in  different  parts  of  the  Indian  army  since  the 
first  establishmmt  of  onr  power  in  that  country. 

The  supporting  and  elevating  of  the  Compan/s 
army  is  a  piMnt  not  more  necessary  than  difficult. 
It  cannot  be  done  without  the  cordial  co-operation 
^arising  out  of  a  sease  of  its  necessity)  of  the  crown« 
It  must  enjoy  an  equal  share  of  the  farottr  and 
consideration  of  &e  sovereign  as  that  which  beara 
his  name :  in  commands^  in  honours,  in  every  dis- 
tinction,.it  must  be  upon  a  par;  and  every  measure 
must  be  adopted  that  can  counteract  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
If  kept,  from  political  reasons,  distinct  in  name,  it 
should  be  assodated  in  feeling  and  interests,  and 
every  arrangement  formed  that  could  bring  the  two 
services  nearer  to  each  other. 

To  effect  these  objects,  some  concessions,  bodi 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  government  and  of  the 
Company,  will  be  necessary.  The  boon  of  em* 
ployment  on  general  service  to  officers  of  high  rank 
in  the  Company's  army  might  be  granted.  It  would 
elevate  the  local  service  of  India;  it  might  eventu* 
ally  be  of  benefit  to  the  country,  and  could  never 
inflict  the  slightest  injury  on  his  majesty's  service. 
Exchanges*,   under   strict   regulations,   might  be 

*  Such  exchanges  would  require,  in  the  officer  entering  the 
native  branch,  a  competence  in  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  a  period  of  service  in  India  proportionate  to  hit  rank. 

P8 
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permitted  between  officers  in  the  King*8  ^d' Com- 
pany's army,  Thesej  however  seldom  they  occurred, 
would  be  very  beneficial^  and  tend  more  than  any 
measure  to  ridse  the  feeling  of  the  latter,  and  to 
unite  the  two  branches  of  the  service*. 

It  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  complaint  with 
the  officers  of  his  majesty's  service  in  India*  that 
they  are  debarred  by  usage  from  many  situations 
of  honour  and  emolument  which  are  exclusively 
filled  by  Company's  officers.  This  complaint  ap- 
pears just,  or  otherwise,  exactly  as  it  is  considered 
with  reference  to  individuals  or  the  whole  service. 
That  there  always  have  been  some  few  of  his 
majesty's  officers  in  India  qualified  for  such  em- 
ployments is  certain;  and  that  many  have  served 
in  that  country  a  period  which  fully  entitled  them 
to  such  situations,  is  equally  so;  but  general  ques- 
tions that  afiect  the  interests  of  large  bodies  of  men 
must  be  decided  on  general  principles.  Placed  in 
the  condition  in  which  the  Company's  officers 
have  hitherto  been,  they  have  viewed,  with  a  renson- 
able  jealousy  and  apprehension,  any  approach  to 
interference  with  those  advantages  to  which  usage 
had  given  them,  what  they  deemed,  a  prescriptive 
right.    They  had  little  dread  of  the  few  officers  of 

*  Officers  with  whom  the  climate  of  India  disagreed,  or  who 
had  acquired  or  succeeded  to  fortune,  but  desired  to  remain  in 
the  artny,  would  exchange  itito  king's  corps,  and  their  places 
would  be  supplied  by  men  willing  and  able  to  pass  their  life 
on  foreign  service. 
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tlie  king's  army  who  were  competent^  and  the 
justice  of  whose  claims  to  participation  in  staff 
employments  was  not  deniable;  but  they  feared^ 
and  with  justice^  that  if  the  path  were  opened, 
another  class^  with  less  pretensions  as  to  local  qna^ 
lifications,  but  with  -better  interest,  would  step 
between  them  and  these  hopes,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  every  prospect  of  revisiting  their  native 
country  was  grounded. 

Should  exchanges  between  the  two  services  be 
established,  the  door  would  be  opened  through 
which  quaKfied  officers  of  his  majesty's  service 
might  enter  and  participate  in  those  stations  from 
which  they  are  now  excluded.  No  other  expedient 
can  be  adopted  to  accomplish  this  object,  that  will 
not  be  liable  to  abuse,  and  calculated  to  affect  most 
seriously  the  temper  and  interests  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  proposition  for  consolidating  the  forces  of 
the  three  presidencies  into  one  army  was  recom-* 
mended,  fifteen  years  ago,  as  a  measure  of  expe- 
diency. The  events  which  have  since  taken  place 
have  rendered  it  one  of  necessity.  The  territories 
of  our  different  govemmeats  are  no  longer  divided 
by  seas  and  continents.  Though  we  do  not  ac- 
tually possess  the  whole  of  India,  we  have  military 
occupation  of  every  province  of  that  extensive 
country ;  and  constantly  maintain  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  men  in  stations,  which^  as  far  as 
the  position  of  forces  is  concerned,  experience  has 
proved  to  be  alike  convenient  to  Bengal,  Madras, 
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or  Bombay.  Besides  this  fact^  no  internal  rebel* 
lion,  much  less  foreign  war^  can  occur^  without  the 
troops  of  the  different  presidencies  being  called' 
upon  to  co-operate*  Y^t  such  continues  to  be 
their  distinct  organization^  with  regard  to  the  pay 
and  establishments  both  of  fighting  men  and  fol- 
lowers^ that  they  can  never  be  brought  together 
without  danger  of  serious  discontents^  if  not  mu- 
tiny.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  expatiate  on 
causes  and  effects^  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
\rhich  must  be  obvious  to  tbe  most  superficial  ob- 
server. Those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them 
to  form  a  better  judgment  upon  the  question  must 
aeCj  not  merely  serious  inconvenience^  but  danger  in 
continuing  to  leave  it  unsettled.  The  remedies  are 
easy^  and  the  application  can  be  opposed  only  by 
men  whose  minds  are  fettered  by  local  prejudices^ 
or  who  desire  to  foster  distinctions  and  divisions 
amongst  those  whose  harmony  constitutes  the  true 
safeguard  of  the  state. 

From  the  ch^acter  of  the  native  anny^  and  the 
similarity  of  habits  and  lan^age  of  a  great  pro- 
xxortio^  of  these  military  classes,  of  whom  it  is 
composed,  no  inconvenience  or  embarrassment 
could  result  from  making  the  three  armies  of  India 
three  divisions  of  one  army.  Each  divisicm  would 
remain  as  at  present ;  cadets  would  be  nominated 
to  it,  and  be  appointed  as  vacancies  occurred  to  its 
regiments^  On  such  an  organization  taking  place, 
it  would  be  better  that  officers  should  rise  regi- 
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menta%  to  the  nak  of  lieatenant-colonel^  instead 
of  that  of  major,  as  they  now  do  $  as  such  an  alter- 
atlok  ia  the  actual  system  would  prevent  their  re- 
inoval  fipom  distant  parts  of  India,  except  when  an 
increase  was  made  to  the  army.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  aeilior  officer  of  each  rank  would  be  pro- 
moted, not  those  of  any  division.  The  above  plan 
would  disturb  nothing  that  is  established;  the  staff 
would  oontinue  as  at  present,  unless  it  were  deemed 
expedient  to  select  the  generals  ^  employed  upon 
it  from  the  whole  army,  instead  of  the  division 
where  the  vacancy  occurred.  The  off-reckonings 
to  connnandants  of  regiments  iare  at  present  con- 
solidated in  one  general  list  s  and  officers  would 
succeed,  if  this  plan  were  adopted,  to  be  colonels  of 
corps  by  seniority  in  the  Indian  army,  not  in  the 
division  to  which  they  had  as  regimental  officeiqf 
belonged.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  general  who  commanded  to  the  lowest 
publie  follower^  would,  on  this  change  taking  place^ 
be  regulated  by  clear  and  understood  principles  of 
equality  and  justice,  so  as  to  leave  no  ground  of 
complaint  of  any  one  part  oJT  the  army,  from  the 
comparison  of  its  condition  with  that  of  another  part 
employed  on  the  same  service  and  the  same  duty. 

That  there  might  be  petty  difficulties  in  carrying 
into  execution  some  of  these  changes  m  the  consti^ 
tution  of  our  Indian  army,  cannot  be  denied.    Hie 

*  This  discretionary  power  might  safey  be  intrusted  with 
the  comnAnder-in-chief  of  India. 
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thief  objections  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  men  who 
have  not  served  in  that  army,  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years;  and  such  will  be  least  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  making  them.  Those  who  know  the 
military  stations  we  now  occiqiy^  and  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  recent  intermixed 
employment  of  the  troops  of  the  different  presi- 
dencies^ will  well  understand  the  absolute  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  distinctions  which  have  em.- 
barrassed,  and  will^  if  not  altered^  continue  to  eoi.- 
barrass  the  public  service.  The  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  individuals  may  lead  them  to  suggest 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  plan  which  proposes, 
in  some  cases,  to  transfer  officers  from  one  division 
to  another.  Uliey  may  bring  forward  the  difference 
of  character  of  the  sepoys,  and  the  different  treat- 
inent  they  require ;  and  it  may  be  also  alleged,  that 
the  removal  of  an  officer  from  one  extreme  of 
India  to  another  will  be  a  hardship.  To  the  first 
of  these  arguments  it  may  be  said,  that  whatever 
was  formerly  the  case,  there  is  at  present  no  esswtial 
difference  either  in  language,  habits,  or  character  of 
the  native  troops  of  our  establishments,  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  their  usages,  they  all  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  With  respect  to  the 
European  officer,  it  is  desirable,  on  every  ground, 
that  he  should  never  be  local.  The  more  he.  is  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  .  of  the  service,  and  to  be 
employed  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  more 
his  experience  and  knowledge  will  be  enlarged ;  an4 
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those  qualities^  with  whatev^  of  inconvenience  or 
hardship  their  attainment  is  attended,  must .  ulti- 
mately prove  as  .  beneficial  to  the  individual  as  to 
the  government. 

Many  and  essential  benefits  would  result  from 
consolidating  the  local  armies  of  India  into  one: 
there  would  then  be  an  end  to  those  discontents 
which  have  so  often  arisen  concerning  a  difierence  in 
pay  and  allowances,  and  from  an  increase  of  one 
establishment  to  the  real  or  supposed  injury  of 
another.  This  was  not  felt  formerly  in  the  manner 
it  must  be  at  this  period,  when  the  third  of  our  mi- 
litary stations  can  be  occupied  with  equal  facility 
by  the  troops  of  any  one  of  the  presidencies. 
Wherever  an  increase  of  corps  is  required,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  judgment  with  the  Governor- 
general  to  which  army  it  shall  be  given ; .  and  a 
slight  previous  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
forces  will  make  it  easy  to  transfer  the  apparent 
expediency  of  an  increase  from  one  presidency  to 
another.  Whatever  may  be  the  talent,  the  justice, 
or  the  impartiality  of  the  Governor-general,  he  can 
never  hold  the  balance  in  a  manner  that  will  prevent 
discontent.  Bodies  of  men  will  always  have  their 
feelings  agitated  .  by  measures  which  so  seriously 
concern  their  future  prospects  in  life,  when  these 
are  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  an  in- 
dividual in  power ;  and  if  that  decision  is  unfavour- 
able to  them,  they  will  impute  to  him,  however  in- 
efficient the  grounds,  motives  of  partiality,  or  weak 
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•nbmisnon  to  the  influence  of  those  by  whom  he  u 
eurrounded.  The  nature  and  effisct  of  the  feelings 
to  which  the  present  system  must  give  rise  will  be 
perfectly  understood  by  all  acquainted  with  the 
temper  and  constitution  of  armies.  The  remedy 
of  this  evil  should  not  be  deferred.  If  there  is  a 
dislike  to  direct  the  immediate  adoption  of  an 
arrangement^  making  the  benefit  of  increase  of 
corps  general ;  at  any  rate,  aU  regiments  raised 
in  future  might  be  equally  distributed  between 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  commencing  with 
that  of  which  the  officers  are  most  backward 
in  promotion.  What  has  been  before  stated  will 
show  that  not  the  slightest  difficulty  could  occur  on 
the  groimd  of  the  increase  being  more  wanted  at 
one  presidency  than  at  another,  as  that  would  be 
obviated  by  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  a  station, 
which,  from  its  position,  was  equally  convenient 
to  the  presidency  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
augmentation. 

A  second  advantage  from  amalgamating  the 
local  armies  of  India  would  result  £rom  the  first. 
When  the  nomination  of  European  officers  from  a 
general  list  to  newly-raised  corps  was  adopted^  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  those  where 
the  men  were  recruited,  or  where  employed.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  whole  native  army 
would  be  more  disposable  than  it  is  ^t  present 
to  serve  in  any  quarter  of  our  dominions.  Occa* 
nous  have  occurred,  and  are  more  likely  than  ever 
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to  oc^xa,  when  our  safety  may  depend  on  ont 
power  to  employ  the  natives  of  Bengal  in  the 
territories  of  Madras  or  Bombay,  or  those  of  the 
latter  in  Bengal  or  Hindustan.  Looking  to  those 
internal  commotions  from  which  we  cannot  expect 
exemption^  there  is  no  principle  of  policy  likely  to 
be  mQre  conducive  to  the  security  of  the  empire : 
but  we  must  in  a  great  degree  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  it  offers^  till  a  plan  is  adopted  which 
shall  put  an  end  to  the  separation  of  interests  now 
existing  among  the  European  officers. 

The  third  advantage  of  the  plan  proposed  is  of 
consequence  for  the  same  object,  that  of  rendering 
^ur  native  army  more  available  in  every  part  of 
India^  and  of  enabling  us  to  enq)loy  them  together^ 
without  creating  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  has 
often  approached  to  mutiny.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  assimilating,  on  the  principles  suggested, 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  native  soldiery  and 
public  followers.  These  should  be  i^xed  with 
leferenoe  to  certain  general  principles,  and  not  be 
dependant  on  the  establishment  to  which  this  09 
that  sdkdier  of  the  same  government  belonged; 
The  military  equipments  and  departments*  of 
the  forces  of  the  diflerent  presidencies  should  be 

*  This' particularly  applies  to  that  most  importaxit  of  all 
military  departments,  the  Commissariat.  The  difference  of 
principle  in  that  of  Bengal,  and  those  of  Madras  and  Bomhay, 
ia  snofa,  that  it  hecomes  almost  impossible  to  employ*  the 
troopi  together  doring  any  loag  period  of  operationst 
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constituted  on  the  same  general  principles^  and  be 
as  little  different  in  practice  as  local  drcnmstances 
would  permit;  otherwise  we  shall  never  have  our 
Indian  armies  possessed  of  that  efficiency  and 
strength  which  they  should  have  for  united  opera- 
tions. 

The  rise  of  European  officers  in  the  native 
army  of  India  must  continue  to  be  by  seniority; 
but  every  measure  consistent  with  their  interests, 
and  with  those  of  the  public,  should  be  taken, 
to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  rank  and  command 
for  those  who  have  gained  experience  in  this 
branch  of  the  service.  Tlie  frequent  stagnations 
of  promotion  which  have  occurred  have  been 
hitherto  relieved  by  expedients  that  gave  an  im- 
pulse for  the  moment,  but  were  followed  by  a 
re-action  that  often  left  men  in  a  worse  situation 
than  they  were  before.  We  must  not  judge  of  the 
effects  of  such  stagnation  of  promotion  in  the 
local  army  in  India  by  what  we  observe  from  the 
same  cause  in  England.  There  is  hardly  any 
analogy :  the  power  of  exchanging  into  other  corps ; 
of  purchasing  and  selling  their  commissions  ;  that 
of  living  with  their  relations  and  friends;  the 
connexions  they  form,  and  the  different  walks 
of  life  open  to  men  in  their  native  country,  place 
them  in  a  situation  totally  different  from  those  who 
are  in  a  manner  banished  to  a  foreign  land,  where 
they  may  almost  be  considered  aliens  from  aU 
family  ties  and  connexions^  witli  their  prospects 
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limited  to  their  profession^  to  vhich  they  are  in 
fact  bounds  from  the  day  they  enter  it^  as  the  only 
means  they  have  of  subsistence.  The  officers  of 
his  majesty's  sendee,  if  disappointed  or  discontented, 
haye  generally  the  means  of  escape,  and  if,  in  efFect-- 
ing  that,  their  condition  becomes  worse,  their  com- 
plaints are  not  heard;  they  produce  no  effect  on 
others ;  young  and  more .  sanguine  candidates  fill 
the*  niche  they  occupied:  nor  does  the  state  sufier 
by  the  change ;  for  the  constitution  of  the  army  to 
which  they  belong,  requires  in  its  inferior  officers 
no  qualifications  that  may  not  be  easily  acquired. 
But  how  different  is  the  situation  of  those  who 
enter  the  Gompany^s  service  I  Their  youth  must  be 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  acquirements,  without 
which  they  are  unfit  even  for  the  subaltern  duties 
of  a  native  corps;  they  have  no  escape  from  their 
lot  in  life;  discontent  and  disappointment  in  it 
not  only  corrode  their  own  minds,  but  spread  a 
baneful  influence  over  the  minds  of  others:  their 
place,  after  they  are  in  any  degree  advanced,  cannot 
be  easily  supplied,  for  certain  qualifications,  which 
time  and  study  alone  can  give,  are  requisite  to 
those  who  succeed  them.  All  these  circumstances 
(and  many  more  might  be  adduced)  show  that  the 
question  of  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  army 
should  be  considered  on  its  own  grounds,  and  not 
with  the  reference  which  is  too  often  made  to  the 
comparative  condition  and  pretensions  of  an  army 
from  which  its  constitution  is  altogether  different. 
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To  gtre  opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction  to 
the  officers  of  the  local  army  of  India,  (without 
whidi  no  military  body  can  ever  attain  and  support 
a  character^  and  least  of  all  a  body  that  is  in  con* 
stant  comparison  with  troops  of  the  same  nation, 
regulated  on  other  principles)  high  rank  ought  to 
be  conferred  by  local  commissions,  while  the  indi* 
Tiduals  to  whom  it  is  granted  are  yet  efficient  for 
iHe  duties  to  ^ich  it  may  call  them.  The  privi- 
lege of  nominating  general  officers  to  the  staff 
must  soon  become  as  useless  to  any  objects  of  am-» 
bition  in  the  Indian  army  as  of  service  to  the  state, 
under  the  slow  progress  of  brevet  rank  in  Enghmd, 
consequent  to  peace  in  Europe.  Every  general 
belonging  to  the  Indian  service  must  be  superan* 
nuated  before  he  can  be  employed.  There  would 
appear  no  objection  to  grant  local  brevets  to  colo- 
nels of  the  Indian  service  to  serve  on  the  staff  of 
that  country,  as  the  same  can  be  extended  to  his 
majesty's  service.  The  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
would,  of  course,  prevent  officers  being  permitted 
to  proceed  with  regiments  to  India,  whose  rank 
was  above  that  of  officers  within  the  litnits  of 
selection  for  the  general  staff;  but  this  would  be 
attended  with  no  injury  to  the  service,  and  would 
be  a  slight  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  great  benefit. 

The  sale  of  commissions  and  exchanges  between 
the  English  and  local  branches  of  the  army  em- 
ployed in  India^  under  regulations  which  guarded 
the  efficiency  of  the  local  branch,  would  be  most 
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beneficial,  bodi  from  introdiudng  good  and  effective 
o&cen»  and  accelerating  promotion  in  the  local 
army ;  but  there  is  no  measure  so  requisite  for  the 
latter  as  the  formation  of  a  staff  corps>  which  wotdd 
fuftttsh  the  means  of  supplying  Tacancies  in  regi^ 
ments  occasioned  by  the  remoYal  of  their  officers 
to  other  dudes* 

Hie  natiTe  corps  in  India  were,  perhaps^  in  as 
efficient  a  state  as  they  have  ever  since  been>  when 
they  had  only  two  or  three  European  officers ;  but^ 
at  that  period  of  the  service,  their  commandant  was 
thdir  chief,  and  they  were  his  followers.  The  ties 
and  the  feelings  from  which  both  acted  were  aho^ 
gether  diferent  from  those  which  now  subsist;  and, 
under  the  present  system,  the  deficiency  of  £uro« 
pean  officers  is  felt,  particulariy  on  service,  as  a  great 
evil.  This  evil  must  continue  till  the  regular  staff 
of  the  army,  and  those  necessary  for  distinct  de^ 
partments,  are  separated  from  that  Ust  which  it  is 
esdential  to  keep  coitiplete  for  regimental  duties« 
If  this  measure  is  determined  upon,  the  formation 
of  a  plan^  for  carrying  it  into  eflect  will  not  be 

*  Various  modes  have  been  proposed  to  effect  this  object. 
The  most  practicable  appears,  the  formation  of  corps  of  officers 
Witlkout  men,  from  whom  vacancies  eaused  by  appointments  to 
tlie  staff  caoiild  be  filled ;  who  might  be  employsd  on  the  staff; 
and  who  could  join  corps  with  whom  their  services  might  be 
required;  who  should,  in  short,  be  disposable  in  any  way,  but 
ahonld  rise  in  unattached  corps.  There  are  fewer  objections 
to  this  plan  than  any  other,  for  it  could,  in  no  degree,  disturb 
the  regular  rise  of  other  corps^  or  produce  those  inequalities  of 
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difficult;  but  great  care  most  be  taken  that  it  com- 
bines a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  individuals 
with  those  of  the  public. 

Should  the  same  reasons  which  prevented  the 
transfer  of  the  Indian  army  to  the  crown^  when  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  were  last  re- 
newed^  continue  to  operate^  this  will  be  no  reason 
why  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  European 
officers  of  the  Indian  army  should  not  take  place. 
There  is  nothing  required  to  give  them  full  effect, 
but  a  cordial  and  liberal  spirit  of  co-operation  in 
the  different  authorities  in  England.  But  this 
large  question  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  national 
policy,  and  not  as  the  settlement  of  the  compa- 
rative pretensions  of  individuals.  We  must  ccm- 
tinue  dependent  on  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of 
our  native  army  for  the  preservation  of  India. 
The  European  officers  are  the  links  by  which  we 
must  preserve  its  attachment,  and  maintain  its  re^ 
putation.  Their  peculiar  condition  requires  favour 
and  support;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm^  that 
any  means  which  have  a  tendency  to  depress  this 
body  of  men,  or  to  introduce  any  claims  but  those 
of  Indian  service,  and  complete  competence,  into  a 
competition  for  those  objects  of  reward  which  this 

promotion  that  must  result  from  filling  the  vacancies  made  by 
nominations  to  the  staff  from  the  regiments  to  which  they 
belonged.  These  unattached  corps  would  be  formed,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  augmentation. 
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branch  has  hitherto  exclusively  enjoyed,  will  be 
fatal  to  our  best  hopes  of  preserving  our  eastern 
empire.  The  constitutional  jealousy  that  will  be 
caUed  into  action^  whenever  this  important  subject 
is  agitated^ .  must  not  be  lulled  by  a  consideration 
of  the  character,  and  influence  of  the  present  com- 
mander-in«^hief  of  the  British  forces^  which^  as  long 
as  that  illustrious  personage  may  hold  the  office^ 
would^  no  donbt^  a£brd  to  the  local  -  branch  of  the 
army,  of  India  every  security  for  liberal  and  just 
treatment. 


NATIVE   TROOPS. 

Among  the  many  political  considetetions  Ukely 
to  affect  the  future  prosperity  and  security  of  the 
British  empire  in  India^  there  appears  hardly  one 
of  more  magnitude  than  the  attachment  of  the  na- 
tives of  our  army. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
are  devoted  to  peaceful  occupations^  and  are  conse- 
quently, to  a  certain  degree,  unable,  if  they  were 
willing,  to  defend  that  government,  to  which  a  sense 
of  benefit  may  have- rendered  them  well  affected. 
The  object  of  our  laws  and  institutions  is  to  repress 
if  not  destroy  those  habits  which  distinguish  the 
military  tribes  subject  to  our  rule :  but  such  changes, 
to  be  safe,  must  be  gradual ;  we  cannot  otherwise 
expect  to  escape  the  dangers  and  convulsions  with 

which  they  are  likely  to  be  attended.     As  long 
Vol.  IL  Q 
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however,  as  we  can  repose  oil  the  fidelity  of  otur 
native  anny^  we  are  safe  from  internal  danger ;  bot 
every  disquietude  must  assume  an  alarming  appear- 
ance^ when  associated  with  disaflection  in  that 
army ;  nor  can  we  obtain  relief  by  an  accession  of 
European  force,  for  the  very  means  which  would 
give  us  security  for  the  moment,  would  aggravate 
the  evil,  (from  causes  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after,) as  they  would  tend  to  lessen  the  efficiency, 
and  weaken  the  attachment  of  those  native  troc^s, 
by  whose  courage  and  fidelity  alone  we  can  pre* 
serve  India.     As  the  truth  of  these  observations 
will  hardly  admit  of  dispute^  we  can  contemplate 
no  measures  of  more  importance  than  those  which 
are  calculated  to  incite  and  confirm  the  obedience 
and  allegiance  of  the  native  corps  employed  in  our 
service.     The  rigid  principles  of  economy,  aikd  the 
precise  forms  of  our  civil  rule,  should  both  yidd  to 
the   establishment    of  this    comer-stone    of   our 
strength  i  as,  without  it,  the  vast  fabric  which  has 
been  raised  with  such  pains  must  totter  to  ita  base 
at  every  tempest  with  which  it  is  assailed. 

The  native  army  has  undergone  many  changes 
from  its  origin  *  to  the  present  day. 

When  the  British  government  first  estabUihed 
itself  in  India,  military  tactics  in  Europe  were  in  a 
less  advanced  state  than  at  present,  and  the  caution 

*  A  correct  general  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
native  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  will  be  Sound 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review/'  vol.  xviii.,  p.  S85. 
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which  a  few  Eturopeans^  endeavouring  to 
cimciliate  the  natives  of  India  to  fight  their 
battles  on  a  foreign  shore^  were  obliged  to  act^  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  any  part  of  those  tactics 
which  cohld  in  the  least  interfere  with  their  preju- 
dices^ habits,  or  religion.  A  jacket  of  English 
broad  cloth,  made  up  in  the  shap^  of  his  own  dress, 
the  knowledge  of  his  manual  exercise,  and  a  few 
military  evolutions,  constituted  the  original  sepoy  i 
and  with  this  qualification,  and  his  English  fire^^ 
arms,  he  was  found  to  possess  an  incalculable  supe^ 
riority  over  the  other  natives  of  India,  who,  igno^ 
rant  of  the  first  principles  of  discipline  (which 
enable  men  to  act  in  a  body),  were  easily  defeated^ 
however  great  their  numbers,  by  a  small  coips  of 
their  brothers,  armed,  disciplined,  and  directed,  by 
the  art,  intelligence,  and '  energy  of  European 
leaders* 

It  was  natural  that  the  early  sepoy  should  shal^ 
in  ^at  feeling  of  pride  which  his  superiority  in  dis^ 
ctpline  obtained  him  over  his  conntiymen  $  and  the 
native  officers  in  the  employment  of  the  Company 
were  gratified  not  only  by  the  opporttinities  which 
they  had  of  acquiring  military  distinction,.but  of  im- 
proving their  fortunes.  There  were  but-  fijw  Eu- 
ropean officers  in  the  first  sepoy  battalions.  A 
captain,  an  adjutant,  with  a  serjeant  to  each  com- 
pany, was  the  original  establishment.  Commands 
frequently  fell  to  soubahdars  and  jemadars ;  and  the 
comparative  laxity  of  discipline,  as  well  as  the 

Q8 
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general  corraption  of  the  times,  enabled  the  whole 
of  the  native  army,  from  the  sonbahdar  to  the  sepoy, 
to  derive  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  nature  of  the 
services*  on  which  they  were   occasionally  em- 
ployed.    To  this  advantage,  which  rendered  the 
service  of  the  Company  desirable,  and  often  lucra- 
tive, was  added  a  still  more  powerful  attraction  in 
the  kind  treatment  which  they  generally  received 
from  their  European  officers,  the  number  of  whom, 
to  every  battalion,  was  so  small;  that  fix>m  necessity, 
if  not  from  inclination,  they  acted  as  much  upon 
principles  of  conciliation  as  coercion,  and  their  au- 
thority in  their  corps  rested  more  on  affection  than 
fear.     They  were  most  particular  in  their  conduct 
to  the  native  officers,  towards  whom  they  behaved 
with  regard  and  respect  proportionate  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  situations.     One  of  those  na- 
tive ofiicers,  who  held  the  rank  of  native  com- 
mandant, often  possessed  an  influence  in  the  corps 
nearly  equal  to  the  European  commander. .  As  a 
strong  and  convincing  proof  of  this^  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  many  of  the  oldest,  battalions  of  the 
native  army  of  Madras  are  respectively  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  some  former  native  com- 
mandant. 

This  system,  which  had,  undoubtedly,  many  de- 
fects, had  also  much  to  recommend  it :  for  though 

•  They  were  frequently  detached  in  small  parties  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  from  the  inhabitants  of  which  they 
obtained  money  on  various  pretexts. 
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the  European  commanding  officer^  who  acted  with- 
out check  in  the  exercise  of  a  gre^t  trust,  generally 
made  his  corps  a  source  of  pecuniary  advantage,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  native  commtodant,  who 
shared  in  this  indirect  emolument ;  yet  both  had  a 
strong  interest  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
corps,  to  the  men  of  which  they  were  almost  always 
kind  and  generous. 

An  increase  of  their  European  officers,  a  great 
alteration  in  their  dress,  and  an  improvement  in 
their  discipline,  made  material  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  native  corps,  and  these  took 
place  through  several  causes.  The  native  princes 
had  trained  sepoys  in  European  tactics;  and  to 
maintain  a  superiority  over  them  it  became  ne« 
cessary  that  the  native  army  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment should  make  further  advances  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do,  not  only  from 
the  great  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  science  in  Europe,  and  from  the  example 
furnished  by  some  of  the  king's  regiments  sent  to 
India,  but]  from  the  number  of  officers  of  liberal 
education  and  respectable  character,  whom  a  pro- 
spect of  advantage  had  at  this  period  drawn  to 
the  service  of  the  Company.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  many  able  officers,  it  was  mider  this 
system  that  the  men  became  most  attached  to 
their  officers,  and  the  native  army  attained  as 
great  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  it  has  ever  known. 
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Captains  were  9elected  to  the  command  of  corps  ^ 
which  was  an  object  of  sufficient  emolument  and 
trust  to  Uiait  th^/i^iew9  c^  offices  of  that  ruk 
(thai  one  of  th^  highest  in  ilie  seryice)  to  it9 
a^ttainmenf.  These  officers  were  ahbost  intariably 
chosen  from  their  reputation  as  sepoy  officers; 
that  isj  officers  who  united  to  all  the  Qiililauy 
qualifications  of  a  soldier  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  prejudices^  habits,  and  characters  of  the 
inen  whom  they  were  appointed  to  command.  It 
was  observed  under  this  system,  that  though  many 
of  the  corps  were  brought  to  a  great  perfi^on 
of  dress  and  discipline,  th^re  WiUi  hardly  fin  iBr 
stance  in  which  this  was  done  ^t  the  expenses 
of  the  temper  of  the  men ;  ou  the  contrary,  those 
corps  which  wer^d  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
discipline  were  almost  uniformly  most  attached 
to  their  commanditig  officers,  whom  they  found  as 
liberal  tQ  their  wants,  and  attentive  to  their  pr^iH 
dices,  as  they  were  anxious  for  that  supenc^ty 
and  excellwee  in  their  appearance,  disclpUnej  and 
attachment,  upon  which  they  grounded  ajl  their 

*  Iliese  selections  were  made  from  the  captains  in  the 
regiments  of  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the  Company;  and  it 
often  happened  that  officers  who  had  neglected  t<i  acqaire  tiia 
lal?lg^ageB  of  the  oouiltryy  and  who,  from  yioUacs  of  tetapsr* 
Myere  judged  unfit  to  command  natiyeSy  remained  subordinate 
in  aiv  European  corps,  till  they  reached  the  rank  of  field 
officers.  Ten  subaltern  officers  were  attached  to  every  bat- 
talion under  this  system. 
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)Myp^  qf  repfitatifm  and  prcfeimetit  m  the  servioe 
to  wbiph  they  bdoi^ed. 

The  mtive .  o&ie^rn  coatmofid  under  thia  system 
tQ  eHJQy  gr€ai;t  respect  and  regard.  This  drcom^ 
stmce  WW  chiefly  owing  to  the  Evrcqieaii  oom^ 
BiOTJing  of^er,  who,  Jfrom  his  station^  and  the 
owoluments  attached*  to  it^  enjoyed  a  consi* 
4etl4iPB  and  consequence  which  enabled  hhn  not 
0iily  tp  confer  distinction  by  his  personal  fatoup 
md  regard^  but  to  Ice^  in  complete  check  and 
cootrol  tb^  younger  officers  of  the  service^  and  to 
direct  their  minds  to  a  moderate  and  indulgent 
c^idnct  towards  all  the  natives;  but  particularly 
^  those  who^  from  their  gfiUautry  or  long  services^ 
were  entitled  to  respect  and  attention,  and  which  it 
WM  prop^  to  show  them  on  every  ground  of  policy 
M  welt  as  of  generosity. 

The  native  service  underwent  another  great 
change  in  the  year  1796>  when  new  regulations 
were  i|itroduced>  which  a  train  of  events^  connected 
with  the  comparative  rank  of  the  Compan/s 
gfllcers  with  those  of  his  m^ie^ty  serving  in  India, 
had  rendered  indispensably  necessary.  By  these 
regulations,  two  battalions  of  native  in^try  were 
formed  into  one  regiment;  to  which  the  same 
mimber  of  officem  were  allowed  as  to.  a  regiment 
in  the  king's  service.  Regimental  rise  to  the 
rank  of  major  was,  at  the  same  time,  introduced ; 

*  He  had  the  off-reckonings  of  his  corps,  and,  in  general, 
fthe  soflomsBd  of  a  station,  mA  further  emolunents. 
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and  this,  it  was  hoped,  by  attaching  the  officers  to 
corps,  would  confirm  and  strengthen  reciprocal 
confidence  and  connexion  between  the'  Eiiropean 
officers  and  the  Sepoys,  which  had  ever  been 
deemed  the  most  essential  principle  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  native  army.  It  was  also  expected 
that  the  increased  number  of  European  offiocvs 
would  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  native 
corps,  as  the  smallest  parties  that  could  be  detached 
would  be  conunanded  by  an  European  officer,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. 

The  most  unh^py  efiect  of  these  regulations 
was  the  alteration  they  produced  in  the  condition 
of  the  commanding  officers,  whose  situation,  under 
the  operation  of  them,  was  attended  with  little- of 
either  advantage  or  distinction.  It  was,  in  fact,  no 
longer  an  object  of  ambition,  as  it  had  been  for- 
merly. It  had  become  a  station  of  trouble,  without 
influence  and  consideration:  and  every  officer  of 
interest  orrepatation  in  the  service  exerted  himself 
to  avoid  it,  and  to  olitain  a  government  command, 
or  a .  situation  on  the  general  8ta£  The  bad  con- 
sequences of  this  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  native 
corps  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged ;  a  partial 
remedy  has  been  appUed ;  but  none  will  be  com- 
plete, or  give  efficiency  to  this  important  branch  of 
our  military  establishment,  that  does  not  make  it 
an  object  of  more  value,  both  in  point  of  profit  and 
reputation,  for  an  officer  of  rank  and  character  to 
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command  a  native  regiment^  than  to  fill  any  station 
on  the  stiff  except  the  heads  of  a  department. 
'  The  condkion  of  the  native  officers  of  our  sepoy 
corps'  has  often  been  the  subject  of  the  most  se- 
rious attention  of  government;  but  though  their 
allowances  have  been  a  little  increased^  no' mea- 
sm«s*  have  yet  been  taken  which  we  can  consider  as 
adequate  to  the  object  of  creating  and  maintaining 
motives  for  their  continued  fidelitv  and  attachment. 
In  an  army  of  nearly^  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand natives^  the  highest  pay  which  a  soubahdar  of 
infantry  can  attain  is  174  rupees  per  month  :]:^  and 
after  attaining  that  rank^  he  enjoys  no  consideration 
which  can  save  him  from  the  harshness  of  an  Eu- 
ropean officer^  a  boy/  perhaps^  who  has  just  joined 
that  corps  to  which  he^  the  native  officer^  has  per- 
haps belonged  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  has  in 
barracks,  and  in  camp,  no  other  accommodation 
than  that  provided  for  the  sepoys;  and  although  on 
his  retiring  to  the  invalid  list,  his  pay  is  continued,' 
that  is  become,  from  habit,  necessary  for  his  sup- 
port, so  that  he  can  make  no  provision  for  his 
children ;  and  as  pride  in  his  own  condition,  or 
alarm 'at  their  being  sul^^^^  ^^  corporieal  punish- 

.'  *  The  most  beneficial  measure  of  this  nature  recently  adopted* 
M  the  appointment  of  a  soubahdar  major  to  each  corps. 

t  The  last  returns  of  the  native  army  made  that  amount  to 
232,366,  rank  and  file.  • 

-  t  This  is  the  pay  of  a  soubahdar  of  cavalry  at  Madras.    A 
poubabdar  of  cavalry  at  Bengal  has  105  rupees  permensem« 
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mBtA,  prayenta  in  most  omqs  \m  bringing  them  up 
in  the.  army^  they  are  generally  a  burden  on  him 
while  be  lives ;  anil  when  he  die^  they  are  left  poor 
and  discontented. 

TheiB  are^  no  doubt,  a  few  instances  in  the  Btmf^ 
where  a  small  pension  ban  been  given  to  a  native 
oQicer,  and  part  of  it^  in  some  very  rare  cafes,  ha^ 
been  continued  to  his  family;  but  anqh  ii^tanoM 
have  seldom  occurred^  except  when  the  person  t? 
whom  the  reward  was  granted  ha4  aii  o^^rtunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  beyond  all  the  comifton 
<}hances  of  the  service;  and  even  then^  to  obtain 
this  notice  has  required  the  exertion  of  all  the  in^ 
terest  and  influence  of  those  under  whom  that  for«p 
tunftte  native  ofllk^er  acted.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  few  rewards^  so  obtained,  should  have  aay 
general  effect  as  an  enooumgement  to  the  eiforts  o£ 
this  class  of  our  i^tive  army.  Under  such  a  eom« 
plete  limitation  of  their  views^  can  it  be  a  subject 
of  surprise  that  in  cases  of  severe  trials  particularly 
of  mutiny^  the  native  officers  have  seldom  displayed 
a  iipirit  of  activity  and  aeal  ?  They  have  in  such 
ea«ea  been  almost  always  objects  of  suspicion^  and 
have  often  evinced  a  sullen  indifference  of  conduct  *» 

*  The  eondacft  of  the  native  ofikcers  at  Yelloret  in  I8O69  and 
of  those  ia  the  recant  mutiiij  at  Barrafikpore»  was  nearly  siini« 
lar :  they  acted  in  both  cases  like  men  who,  while  desirous  of 
not  forfeiting  what  they  possessed,  were  without  adequate 
motiyes  to  make  them  perform  with  spirit  a  difficult  and  dan* 
geroas  duty. 
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whieh  appeared  to  be  pro4aced  by  die  abaenoe  of 
those  motives  of  action  which  were  necessary  to 
siqyport  men  in  thdur  siti^uation^  Placed  between 
officers  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  offenders 
with  whom  they  had  kindred  and  national  ties» 
they  had  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  to  perforai  ( 
if  they  have  failed,  we  must  blame  the  system* 
BOt  them:  but  when  we  can  infuse  life  into  thaf 
system^  and  elevate  their  minds  to  further  objaet^ 
of  ambition,  we  shall  succeed  in  animating  thoa 
to  continued  efforts  in  our  service }  until  tbeUi  they 
wiU  atop  where  we  do,  and  be  more  anxious  to 
enjoy  in  repose  the  small  objects  fhey  may  bavt^ 
already  attained,  than  to  incur  haatards  dispvopbr- 
tioned  to  any  hopes  they  have  reason  to  indulge 
with  regard  to  the  future. 

If  the  nature  of  our  power  in  India  requires,  as  ii 
certainly  does,  the  exclusicm  of  the  native  officers 
from  the  exercise  of  high  military  command,  and 
that  gate  to  distinction  is  barred  by  policy,  othera 
should  be  opened.  In  the  strictest  conformity  to 
those  (mnciples  iq)on  which  the  native  army  is 
formed,  we  might  lead  the  minds  of  these  troops  to 
eacpect  comfort  and  distinction  in  civil  fife,  as  the 
reward  of  approved  military  service ;  and  by  directr 
ing  their  ambition  to  the  natural  and  seductive  ohr 
ject  of  acquirmg  importance  in  their  own  tribe,  and 
enjoying  some  privileges,  however  trivial,  which, 
nnder  certain  regulations,  might  descend  to  their 
children,  we  should  not  only  discover  a  malave  suffi<<* 
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ciently  powerful  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
a  jealous  but  wise  policy  obliges  us  to  withhold^ 
but  place  their  fidelity  beyond  the  power  of  cor- 
ruption. If  such  measures  were  adoprted^  the  native 
service  would  become  popular*  and  respected;  it 
would  be  embraced  with  eagerness  by  men  of  the 
first  families  in  the  country ;  and  in  the  course  of 
years  we  might  e^ect  the  attachmeiit  of  our  sub- 
jects to  be  greatly  improved  by  a  spirit  of  active 
allegiance^  which  would  be  generally  diffused  by 
veterans  and  their  descendants/ whose  claim  to  their 
rank  or  land  was  founded  in  the  gratitude  of  a  state 
whom  they  had  served  with  fidelity  and  distinction. 
The  men  who  form  the  native  army  of  the  Com- 
pany are  almost  all  sober^  and  of  good  conduct  in 
private  life.  Drunkenness^  as'  a  general  vice,'  is, 
indeed,  unknown ;  and  notorious  immorality  is  rtire. 
But  their  virtues  are  more  of  a  paissive  than  an  ac- 
tive nature.  They  consist  more  in  forbearance, 
from  fear  of  offending  against  their  civil  institutions 
and  the  rigid  tenets  of  their  religion,  than  from  any 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the  deformity  of 
vice.  These  men  appear,  in  many  cases,  hardly  to 
consider  themselveis  as  free  moral  agents ;  they  often 
blindly  resign  their  judgment  to' the  law  of  usage, 
the  dictates  of  their  priest,  or  the  influence  of  their 
superiors  in  cast  or  station ;  and,  under  sucK  influ- 
ence, they  change,  in  an  instant,  their  mild,  inoffen- 
sive, and  pliant  character,  for  that  of  the  most  de« 
termined  obstinacy  and  savage  ferocity. 
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An  the  natives  of  India,  bat  particularly  those  of 
military  classes,  are  fond  of  show  and  of  high 
titles ;  and  they  often  seem. to  prize  the  semblance, 
almost  as  much  as  the  reality  of  power.  It  is  in- 
deed  surprising  to  see  the  consequence  which  they 
attach  to  every  mark  of  outward  respect,  especially 
when  bestowed  by  their  superiors :  and,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  his  countryman,  the  native  sol- 
dier of  the  Company,  intelligent  and  quick  in  his 
conception,  fiill  of  vanity  and  a  love  of  pre-emir 
nence,  if  not  of  glory,  is  of  all  men  the  most  sen- 
sible to  attention  or  neglect.  Though  the  climate 
disposes  him  to  inertness,  and  his  frame,  is  seldom 
very  Robust  "*,  he  may  be  flattered  and  encouraged 
to  make  the  most  extraordinary  exertions ;  while 
harshness  or  cruelty  serves  only  to  subdue  his 
spirit,  and_  sink  him  into  apathy,  if  it  does  not 
rouse  him  to  resentment. 

It  may  be  stated  as  the  result  of  the  fullest  ex- 
perience, that  the  native  troops  of  India  depend 
more  than  any  in  the  world  upon  the  officers  who 
command  them :  when  treated  by  these  with  notice 
and  kindness,  and  when  marked  consideration  is 
shewn  to  their  usages,  they  become  attached,  and 
evince,  on  aU  occasions,  a  zeal  and  valour  that  can 
hardly  be  surpassed ;  but  when  they  have  not  con- 
fidence in  those  who  command  them,  when  they 
are  made  secondary,  or  treated  in  any  manner  in- 
dicating a  want  of  reliance  on  them ;  much  more 

*  The  Bengal  native  soldier  is  an  exception. 
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when  any  act  of  their  commanders  beta^ys  igno* 
ranee  or  contempt  of  their  prejudices  or  religion^ 
they  become  spiritless  or  discontented.  This  is  the 
natural  consequence .  of  their  condition,  as  merce^ 
naries  of  a  nation  irith  whom  they  have  no  ties 
beyond  those  that  compel  them  to  a  cold  perform^ 
ance  of  theif  duty,  and  such  as  they  form  with 
their  immediate  officers ;  but  able  leaders,  who  un^ 
derstand  how  to  infuse  their  own  spirit  into  those 
they  command,  find  no  difficulty  in  making  what 
impressions  they  desire  on  the  minds  of  men,  whose 
education  and  sentiments  predispose  them  to  par- 
tidpate  in  every  feeling  associated  with  military 
fame  and  distinction. 

An  army  so  constituted,  and  formed  of  men  of 
such  tempers,  may  appear  very  susceptible  of  being 
corrupted,  and  made  instrumental  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  power  which  it  is  employed  to  protect ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  danger,  unless  in  the  impro- 
bable case  of  our  becoming  too  presumptuous  in 
what  we  may  deem  our  intrinsic  strength,  con^^ 
fiding'  too  exclusirely  in  our  European  troops,  and 
undervaluing  our  native  army.  From  the  day  of 
that  fatal  error,  (should  we  ever  commit  it,)  we 
may  date  the  downfal  of  our  eastern  empire.  Its 
finances  would  not  only  sink  under  the  expense  of 
a  greatly^ncreased  European  force,  but  the  natives 
of  India  in  our  ranks  would  lose  the  opinion  which 
they  entertain  of  their  own  consequence  to  the  go- 
vernment they  serve,  and  their  whole  tone  as  an 
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umy  would  be  lowered  in  a  degree  that  would  im^ 
pair  our  strength  far  beyond  any  addition  it  could 
receive  from  the  superior  efficiency  and  energy  of 
a  few  more  English  regiments. 

The  employment  of  native  troops  associated  with 
Europeans^  is  a  point  that  merits  the  most  serious 
attention.  The  ablest  of  those  commanders  who 
have  led  them  to  victory^  however  impressed  with  a 
Just  sense  of  the  superior  courage  and  energy  of  a 
British  soldier^  have  carefully  abstained  from  every 
act  ^at  could  show  the  least  want  of  confidence  in 
the  native  part  of  their  force^  or  convey  to  the  latter 
an  impression  that  they  were  viewed  in  a  secondary 
light.  By  mixing  them  in  every  operaticm  with 
English  troops^  they  have  succeeded  *  not  only  in 

*  Amongst  those  who  have  been  most  happy  in  exciting  such 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  our  native  troops  may  be  enumerated 
the  names  of  Iiord  Clive,  Sir  Eyre  Goote,  Lord .  Comwallit, 
General  Meadows,  Lord  Lake,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
In  the  article  of  the  Reyiew  (yol.  xviii.  p.  392),  to  which  we 
hare  before  alluded,  we  find  a  just  compliment  to  that  excellent 
officer,  the  late  General  Sir  John  Floyd,  which  very  fully  illus^ 
trates  the  effects  of  attention  to  this  point.  *'  The  distin- 
guished commander,''  the  reviewer  observes,  **  of  that  gallant 
regiment  (the  10  th  dragoons)  had,  from  the  day  of  its  arrival 
in  India,  laboured  to  establish  the  ties  of  mutual  and  cordial 
regard  between  the  European  and  the  native  soldiers.  Hie 
fluceess  was  complete ;  his  own  fame,  while  he  remained  in 
India,  was  promoted  by  their  combined  efforts ;  and  the  friend- 
ahip  which  he  established,  and  which  had  continued  for  many 
years,  was,  after  his  departure,  consummated  upon  the  plains 
of  Assaye.  At  the  most  critical  moment  of  a  battle,  which  ranks 
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exciting  an  emulation  and  pride  in  the  minds  of 
the  native  soldiers^  which  greatly  added  to  their 
efficiency/  hut  diffused  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
good  feeling,  not  more  calculated  to  promote  the 
success  of  their  inmiediate  operations  than  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  empire. 

These  observations  will  help  to  show  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  native  army,  and  the  consequence 
of.  all  arrangements  that .  relate .  to  the  European 
officers  of  every  rank  who  are  to  command  and 
lead  them,  and  upon  whose. disposition,  knowledge, 
and  ability,  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  this  branch 
of  our  strength  must  depend. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  lights  it  appears 
most  important  to  provide  at  an  early  period  a  re- 
medy for  the  defects  of  the  existing  system.  This 
should  be  done  by  measures  grounded  on  sound 
principles  of  liberal  policy,  suited  to  the  character, 
composition,  and  actual  condition  of  the  men  of 

amongst  the  hardest  fought  of  those  that  have  been  gained 
by  the  illustrioas  Wellington,  the  British  dragoons,  when 
making  their  extremest  e£forts,  saw  their  Asiatic  fellow-sol- 
diers, '  keep  pace  ^or  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow.'  A 
more  arduous  task  awaited  the  latter,  when  the  battalions  of 
native  infantry  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Vellore  were 
led,  by  the  infatuation  of  the  moment,  to  rise  upon  and  murder 
the  Europeans  of  that  garrison.  The  fidelity  of  the  native  ca- 
valry did  not  shrink  from  this  severe  trial ;  and  after  the  gates 
of  the  fortress  were  blown  open,  their  sabres  were  as  deeply 
stained  as  those  of  the  English  dragoons  with  the  blood  of 
their  misguided  and  guilty  countrymen/' 
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our  native  army.  There  is  every  reason  to  appre- 
hend that^  if  these  measures  are  long  neglected^ 
our  local  governments  may  be  forced  upon  ex- 
pedients which  may  remove  partial  or  local  evils^ 
but  which  will  lay .  the  seeds  of  more  general  dis- 
content and  danger.  The  difference  between,  a 
wise  foresight^  which  prevents  demand^  and  that 
weakness^  which  meets  it  with  cwcession^  is  im- 
mense :  the  former  is  the  characteristic  of  a  rising, 
the  latter  of  a  falling  government* 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  a 
fuller  detail  of  the  plan  best  calculated  to  animate 
the  zeal  and  confirm  the  fidelity  of  our  native 
troops;  but  if  the  importance  of  these  objects  is 
acknowledged^  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
vising the  means  for  their  accomplishment. 

Whatever  measures  we  adopt  must  provide  re- 
wards suited  to  their  condition  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  most  deserving  native  officers ;  and  these 
rewards  should  be  of  a  character  not  only  to  give 
life  to  this  class^  but  to  raise  the  hopes  of  all  who 
shall  be  striving  to  obtain  similar  rank  and  consi-' 
deration.  We  have  been  compelled  to  cast  down 
much  in  India,  and  almost  all  whom  we  found 
raised  above  others  ii)  the  community  have  pe- 
rished under  our  levelling  rule.  The  necessity  of 
creating  and  maintaining  a  superior  class  amongst 
the  natives  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
of  wise  and  generous  policy ;  and  assuredly  there 
is  no  measure  more  calculated  to  aid  in  obtaining 

Vol.  II.  R 
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this  end  than  that  of  conferring  on  the  Tetemn, 
who  has  gained  reputation  in  the  army,  rank  and 
consideration  in  his  natire  district^  so  as  to  render 
him  an  object  of  respect  to  his  countrymen^  who 
will  see  in  his  services  to  the  state  a  Intimate 
claim  to  favour  and  distinction^  whatever  may  have 
been  his  former  condition.  This  mode  of  reward 
is  quite  accordant  with  the  usage  of  aU  Anatic 
states^  and  its  adoption  by  us  would  be  congenial 
to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  whole  popuktiMi. 

The  consideration  given  to  distinguished  native 
officers  should^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  their  claims^  be  extended  to  their  descend^ 
ants  $  and  their  sons  might  be  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  grades  of  our  army  with  a  trivial 
addition  of  pay,  and  exemption  firom  corpmral 
punishment.  The  constitution  of  the  army  will 
never  admit  of  our  introducing  volunteerv,  or 
native  cadets.  Every  man  who  enters  it  must 
Work  his  way^  by  his  own  efforts,  from  the  station 
of  a  private  to  that  of  a  soubahdar;  but  nodiing 
could  be  more  popular  with  die  sepoys  than  to 
see  the  sons  of  their  officers  mingled  in  their  ranks, 
yet  enjoying  a  notice  and  respect  that  added  to  the 
value  of  that  station  in  life  to  which  they  aU 
aspired. 

Native  commissioned  officers,  wh^i  employed 
on  the  staff,  as  they  frequently  are,  should  receive 
a  fixed  allowance,  and  not  be  left,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been,  to  look  to  a  future  reward^  depends 
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ing  as  much  on  the  influ^ice  of  the  officer  under 
whom  they  acted  as  the  seryices  they  performed. 
The  value  of  their  efforts^  if  judiciously  directed  in 
this  Une  of  duty^  is  very  great,  and  cannot,  in  some 
cases,  he  suppHed  by  those  of  any  European  officer. 
They  are  also  frequently  required  for  specific  chaige 
or  command,  and  this  employment  should  come 
under  the  head  of  sta£f  duty.  The  selection  for  such 
stations,  when  pay  was  attached  to  them,  would 
constitute  both  reward  and  ^xcouragement  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  above  measures  would  be  very  beneficial^  and 
not  attended  with  any  large  expenditure;  but  their 
iteration  would  be  limited  to  the  higher  ranks  i 
and  however  much  the  fietvour  and  notice  extended 
to  them  mi^t  influwce  others,  more  is  required 
to  cement  the  union  of  the  interests  of  the  state 
with  that  of  the  general  body  of  the  troops  by 
wjiom  it  is  defended*  To  do  this  effectually,  the 
sepoy  should  be  taught  to  look  to  meritorious  ser^ 
vices  in  the  army  as  the  road  to  employment  under 
the  civil  administration  of  his  native  province.  A 
certain  period  of  service  in  the  regular  army  should 
1^  an  indispensable  qualification  in  all  candidates 
for  situations  suited  to  persons  of  military  habits ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  duties  of  police, 
which  are  distinct  from  the  hereditary  village  es- 
tablishment, would  be  as  well  p^ormed  by  men 
who  had  passed  through  the  army,  as  by  any  other 
daas,  if  not  better-     The  sepoys  employed  in 

R8 
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police  duties  might  have  a  privilege  of  getting  part 
of  their  pay  commated,  if  they  wished  it^  for  grants 
of  waste  land^  provided  they  possessed  the  means 
of  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  ^ 

The  general  introduction  of  such  a  plan  would 
be  attended  with  great  and  manifold  advantages. 
If  well  organized^  it  would  encourage  recruits  and 
reward  service^  and  would  promote  internal 'Order 
and  prosperity ;  nor  is  it  a  slight  reconmiendation 
that,  while  it  gave  the  best  hold  upon  the  conti* 
nued  attachment  of  our  native  army^  by  inidtiply- 
ing  our  means  of  rewarding  meritorious  individuBls, 
it  would  be  attended  with  a  saving  instead  of  an 
increase  of  expense.  The  only  difficulty  that  could 
impede  its  successful  accomplishment  has  been 
before  noticed,  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
may  be  adduced  as  another  argument  in  favour  of 
selecting  the  magistrates  and  superintendants  of 
police  from  a  claiss  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
command  soldiers. 

Sudden  changes  in  any  system  of  administration 
are  unwise,  and  it  would  be  sufficient,  if  this  plan 
were  approved,  to  make  its  gradual  introduction 
imperative.  The  details  would  be  adapted  to  local 
circumstances,  but  no  deviation  should  be  allowed 
as  to  the .  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  is 
grounded.  These  are  political^  and  connected  with 
our  very  existence  in  India.  Our  government  of 
that  country  is  essentially  military,  and  our  means  of 
preserving  and  improving  our  possessions  through 
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the  operation  of  our  ciyil  institntiona  depend  on  our 
vise  and  politic  exercise  of  that  military  power  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  rests.  This  is  a  recognised 
fact;  but^  unless  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  conti* 
nually  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Indian  administration^  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  plans  which  will  meet  with  every 
obstacle  that  partial  and  local  views^  a  desire  of 
personal*  influence  and  power^  or  attachment  to 
established  system^  can  devise  or  create  to  impede 
and  defeat  Aeir  execution. 

*  The  nomination  of  natives  to  situations  in  the  police  de- 
partment appears  to  be  a  patronage  on  which  the  judge  or 
magistrate,  from  the  absence  of  all  ties  with  those  who  fiU 
fthemi  can  place  little  value ;  but  these  appointments  are  great 
objects  to  men  under  such  functionaries,  and  all  their  influence 
with  their  superiors  will  be  exerted  to  prevent  any  change  in 
the  system. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Obsenrations'on  the  British  Community  in  India : — ^Half  Castes, 

or  Anglo-Indians: — Propagation  of  Christianity: — State  of 
the  Press. 

BRITISH  COMMUNiry. 

This  work  would  be  incomplete  without  some  no- 
tice of  that  part  of  the  British  community  in  India 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  Company*8  go- 
verament,  but  not  in  their  service.  This  body  has 
of  late  years  greatly  increased  \  and  is'  likely  to 
become  much  more  numerous  ;  and  the  questions 
which  relate  to  its  privileges  and  pretensions  will 
require  very  particular  attention. 

His  majesty's  courts  of  justice^  established  at  the 

l^pitals  of  Calcutta^  Madras^  and  Bombay^  are  a 

legal  defence,  to  all  English  subjects  within  the 

limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  against  any  arbitrary 

acts  of  the  local  government,  unless  in  certain  cases 

*  The  total  numbers  of  English  m  India,  not  in  the  public 
seryice,  has  been  computed  at  three  thousand,  of  which  two 
thousand  are  given  to  Bengal,  five  hundred  to  Madras,  and 
five  hundred  to  Bombay.  This  calculation  is  probably  beyond 
the  actual  numbers,  including  even  those  in  the  shipping  of  the 
country. 
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where  the  legislature  has  given  to  the  latter  the 
power*  of  sesding  to  England  any  individnal 
who  may  be  residing  in  India  without  Ucenee,  or 
trther  lawful  authority* 

When  the  judges  of  the  crown  were  first  nomi- 
nated to  Bengal,  their  power  was  extended  over  all 
the  provinces  subject  to  the  Company;  but  a  very 
short  trial  of  this  system  shewed  that  it  could  not  be 
maintained ;  and  experience  has  since  proved  that, 
vren  within  the  confined  limits  to  whicJi  their 
jurisdiction  is  circumscribed,  it  is  liable  to  come 
into  such  violent  collision  with  the  local  authorities, 
that  we  can  only  hope  to  avert  the  evils  flowing 
from  this  internal  source  of  division  and  weakness 
by  a  most  careful  selection  of  individuals  to  offices 
which  require  in  those  who  fill  them  not  only 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  law,  of  which  they 
are  the  organs,  but  calm  temper,  enlarged  judg- 
ment, and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
scene  in  which  they  have  to  act.  Unless  men 
with  such  qualities  are  nominated  to  the  hi^ 
stations  of  judges  in  India,  we  must  anticipiate,  un- 
der the  growing  numbers  of  the  population  of  our 
Indian  capitals,  very  serious  embarrassment  in  the 
future  operation  of  this  the  most  delicate  of  all 
parts  of  the  frame  of  our  eastern  administration. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  is 
limited  to  a  few  miles  beyond  the  capitals  where  they 

*  Vide  Act  53  Geo.  HI.  Cap.  IM.  See.  lOi. 
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are  established^  and  a  long  period  must  diq>se,  and 
great  changes  take  place,  before  it  can  be  m  any 
degree  extended  '*'•  Those  whom  it  protects  are 
essentially  distinct  from  the  great  body  of  our 
Indian  subjects.  The  mixed  population  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras  and  Bombay,  made  up  of  Euro- 
pean Half  Castes,  or  Anglo-Indians  f ,  and  that  part 
of  the  natives  who  are  associated  by  their  ties, 
their  interests,  and  their  occupations  with  English 
laws  and  usages,  and  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
have  been  bom  and  educated  under  the  influence  and 


*  The  idea  has  often  been  suggested  of  extending  the  juris- 
diction  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  India ;  hut  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  man  of  enlarged  mind,  who  understands  the 
history  and  present  state  of  English  law,  and  who  surveys  any 
eastern  or  foreign  country,  would  recommend  a  transfer  of  the 
one  to  the  other.  What  all  Englishmen  adore  is  the  principle 
of  English  law,  the  freedom  and  security  to  x>cr8on  and  pro- 
perty on  which  it  is  bottomed.  But  the  forms  of  English  law, 
or  its  proceedings,  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  this  princi|de ; 
on  yie  contrary,  except  in  England,  where  they  have  grown  up 
accidentally  and  from  peculiar  circumstances,  they  would  only 
be  an  evil  and  an  embarrassment;  and  in  an  Indian  community 
they  would  come  into  collision  with  its  most  ancient  usages. 

t  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the  name  by 
which  this  race  ought  to  be  distinguished,  and  latterly  aoaae 
amongst  them  have  thought  that  of  Half  Caste,  by  which  th^ 
have  been  long  known,  is  opprobrious.  It  certainly  is  not  so, 
any  more  than  Creole,  or  men  of  colour,  when  applied  to  per* 
sons  of  mixed  race  in  the  West  Indies ;  amongst  names  chosen 
by  themselves,  that  of  Anglo-Indians  appears  to  be  the  most 
descriptive  and  unexceptionable. 
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operation  of  these  laws^  form  a  community  as  sepa* 
rate  in  habits  and  sentiments  from  that  which  exists 
in  a  town  or  village  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  irom  these  capitals^  as  if  they  belonged  to 
different  nations.  There  are  no  people  so  abhor-« 
rent  of  change  as  the  inhabitants  of  India ;  and  if 
its  progress  has  been  so  slow  that  it  has  not  as  yet 
travelled  beyond  the  walls  of  our  chief  settlements* 
we  may  judge  of  the  period  which  must  elapse 
before  we  can  expect  to  see  complete  success  crown  • 
our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  subjects  in 
what  we  deem  the  blessings  of  civilization^  but 
which  are  viewed  by  those  whom  we  desire  to 
adopt  them  as  innovations  on  their  cherished  habits^ 
and  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

The  difference  between  our  capitals  and  their 
surrounding  districts^  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
exists  between  the  countries  that  have  been  long  in 
our  possession  and  those  we  have  recently  acquired. 
The  various  provinces  which  form  our  wide  em- 
pire may  not  unaptly  be  compared,  as  far  as  reljites 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  rule^ 
our  character,  and  our  institutions,  to  a  family  of 
children,  from  the  mature  man  to  the  infant. 
What  long  acquaintance  has  made  familiar  to  the 
one,  scares  the  other ;  the  diet  that  nourishes  the 
adult  may  poison  the  child.  These  considerations 
should  make  us  proceed  with  great  caution,  other- 
wise we  shall  plunge  into  difficulties  from  which 
there  is  no  retreat. 
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An  arbitrary  government  can  make  experimentt 
trith  comparatiye  safety.  It  can  retract  a  boon 
which  does  not  promise  advantage*  It  can  abrogate 
to-day  the  rights  which  it  granted  yesterday ;  bat 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  British  government  of 
India.  Its  favours  and  concessions  to  its  subjects^ 
6n  any  points  connected  with  their  rights  and  pri* 
vileges,  cannot  be  recalled  without  a  real  or  apparent 
ontrage  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  Eng* 
land^  and  without  impairing  the  confidence  of  the 
natives  in  its  good  faith,  which  is  the  basis  on  whidi 
it  rests  all  prospect  of  permanent  improvement.  This 
consideration  renders  it  essential  that  no  measures 
should  be  adopted  creative  of  such  rights  and  pri* 
vileges,  unless  we  have  the  clearest  conviction  diat 
they  can  be  permanently  maintained,  without  in- 
jury or  danger  to  our  native  subjects,  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  our  empire  in  India, 

The  first  question  regarding  the  Engltah  com* 
•munity  in  India  is,  how  far  it  is  wise  and  safe  to 
al]i|w  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India,  and  to 
open  to  their  energy  of  character  the  paths  of  agri*- 
cultural  as  well  as  commercial  improvement  ?  This 
branch  of  the  subject  has  the  more  importance,  as 
it  is  evident  that  no  extensive  colonisation  can  take 
place  unless  men  are  admitted  to  have  property  in 
the  soil  as  well  as  in  its  produce. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  impolicy  and  danger 
oJF  admitting  Englishmen  to  follow  agricnltural  pur- 
suits in  India  rest,  are,  in  a  great  degree^  refenriUe 
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to  tile  peculiar  nature  of  otir  eastern  posteMons^ 
iriitch  (it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  must  nevef 
be  viewed  aa  a  colony^  but  as  a  subject  empire^  to 
the  inbabitantB  of  which  we  hare  guaranteed^  by 
every  pledge  that  rulers  can  give  to  their  subjects^ 
the  enjoyment  of  their  propertyi  of  their  laws^  of 
their  usages^  and  of  their  rdigion.  We  may  and 
ought  to  impart  such  improvement  as  will  {vomote 
their  happiness,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  but  we  are  bound,  by  every  obfigaticm  of 
faith  (and  it  would  be  a  principle  of  imperative 
policy,  even  if  we  had  given  no  pledge,)  not  to  asso* 
<$iate  with  our  improvement  any  measures  of  wfaidi 
the  operation  is  likely  to  interfere  with  their  inte- 
rests, to  offend  their  prejudices,  or  to  outrage  their 
cherished  habits  and  sentiments* 

That  colonisation  on  any  extended  scale  would 
have  this  effect  no  man  can  doubt,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  property  in  the  soil,  and  the 
character  of  the  population.  The  different  rights 
which  ore  involved  in  every  field  of  cultivated  jjfmd 
in  India  have  been  particularly  noticed,  and  those 
who  have  studied  that  subject  will  be  satisfied  that 
in  many  of  our  provinces  there  is  no  raom  for  the 
English  ptt^rietor.  Such  might,  no  doubt,  pur- 
chase land  where  our  regulations  have  made  that 
saleable,  and  they  might  settle  in  the  vicinity  of 
great  cities,  where,  from  causes  already  stated, 
landed  property  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  changed  its 
character. 
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There  are  throughout  our  territories  many  waste 
tracts^  but  ahnost  all  the  lands  capable  of  being 
occupied  have  claimants^  who  can  produce  strong 
title  to  the  eventual  occupation  of  them.  This 
extends  even  to  jungles  and  wilds,  in  which  the 
right  of  pasture,  and  of  cutting  wood  and  grass, 
usually  belongs. to  the  villages  in  their  vidnitj. 
Besides,  as  has  been  before  stated,  when  peace  and 
j^osperity  augment  the  agricultural  population, 
those  that  want  employment,  compelled  as  they  are 
by  their  usages  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers,  must  spread  over  waste  lands,  to  a  share  in 
&e  produce  of  which  they  assert  an  hereditary  claim* 
The  government,  which  makes  advances  to  enable 
them  to  settle  in  such  reclaimed  lands,  is  early  re- 
paid by  increase  of  revenue ;  and  when,  from  any 
considerations,  it  is  disposed  to  resign  the  whole  or 
part  of  its  proprietary  rights  in  order,  to  Jbenefit  in- 
dividuals, there  are,  a&has  been  elsewhere  shewn*, 
classes  amongst  its  native  subjects  who  have  the 
fir^i^  claim  to  benefit  by  such  grants  of  the  con- 
tingent rights  that  may  have  devolved  upon  it. 

If  the  facts  here  stated  are  correct,  English 
colonists  could  only  be  partially  admitted  into 
India,  without  an  interference. with  the  property 
in  actual  possession  or  just  expectation  of  our 
native  subjects  of  the  cultivating  class^  or  those 
of  the  higher  orders ;  and  whatever  might  be  our 
intention,  we  could  not  adopt  the  measures  fof 

♦  Vide  vol.  II.,  p.  I65t 
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taising  these  colonists  to  that  consideration  which 
would  be  requisite  to  render  them  an  useful  and 
contented  part  of  the  community,  without  a  cor* 
responding  depression  of  the  native  part  of  the 
population. 

The  danger  of  offence  to  the  prejudices,  usages; 
olr  religion  of  the  native,  from  the  settlement  of 
British  agricultural  colonists,  would  be  great ;  and 
this  danger,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  would  not  spring 
so  much  from  the  acts  of  the  latter,  as  from  the 
apprehensions  and  the  impressions  of  the  former, 
who  would  believe  any  such  settlement  to  be  the 
commencement  of  a  system  for  the  subversion  of 
the  existing  order  of  society.  They  would  view 
the  settlers  as  invaders  of  their  rights,  and.  no 
benefit  they  could  derive  from  the  introduction  of 
capital,  or  the  example  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
would  reconcile  any  to  such  a  change,  except  the 
very  lowest  of  the  labouring  classes ;  all  others 
would  either  shrink  from  a  competition  with  what 
they  would  deem  a  higher  and  more  favoiyed 
class,  or  be  irritated  to  a  spirit  of  personal  hos-^ 
tility,  which,  in  whatever  way.  it  might  shew 
itself,  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terests. 

English  agricultural  colonists  in  India  would, 
in  a  very  few  generations,  degenerate  both  in  body 
and  mind.  This,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent 
it,  must  be  the  effect  of  the  climate,  of  the  con- 
nexion with  the  ignorant  and  low  females  with 
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whom  their  circumataiicei  would  iaevitablj  lead 
them  to  associate^  and  of  those  habita  and  sentl- 
mentt  which  they  would  acquire  from  being  but* 
rounded  with  a  distinct  populaticm  whom  they 
would  look  upon  as  their  inferiors.  This  change, 
whenever  it  came  to  pass^  would  bring  into  dis- 
f  q>ute  that  nation  to  whom  they  .continued  to 
belong  in  namci  and^  instead  of  adding  to  its 
power,  they  would  become  a  source  of  weakness 
to  it*  In  the  present  scale  of  our  Eastern  empire, 
we  can  never  expect  to  count  numbers  with  the 
natives,  and  it  is  upon  their  continued  impveasion 
of  the  superiority  of  our  character*  that  our 
existence  must  depend.  We  ought,  therefore^  to 
be  most  cautious  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  mea* 
sure  having  a  tendency  to  lower  the  opinion  they 
entertain  of  their  rulers ;  and  that  the  colonization 
of  some  scattered  English  families  over  our  pro^ 
vinces  would  have  this  efiect,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  knows  the  country  and  its  i 


*  There  is  no  one  regalation  of  our  government  that 
impresses  reflecting  natives  with  so  high  an  opinion  of  our 
puUie  virtue  as  the  self-denying  ordinance  which  prohibits 
SoropeaaB  from  being  proprietors  of  land.  Colonel  Wilka, 
in  a  communication  upon  this  subject,  states  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  appeared  never  to  have  heard  of  this  repulationv 
and  could  scarcely  believe  the  Colonel  to  be  serious  when  he 
assured  him  that  it  not  only  existed  but  was  rigidly  observed : 
although  sufficiently  chary  of  his  admiration  of  any  thing 
ihigUsh,  Colons  Wilki  adds  that  he  did  not  suppress  it  on 
Aisocoaekni, 
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The  profits  attendant  on  commerce^  and  on  me* 
chanical  science^  have  carried  many  of  onr  countryi^ 
men  to  India ;  and  their  numbers  are  likely  to  in- 
crease,  from  the  changes  that  have  occurred  and 
are  in  operation*  Our  empire  there  has  already 
derived,  and  must  continue  to  derive,  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  enterprise  of  British  merchants^ 
^ich  has  difiused  wealthy  encouraged  indiistiy, 
and  promoted  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country^ 
adding  by  the  increase  of  its  resources  to  the 
atrength  of  the  government*  English  artisans  have 
fdso,  within  a  narrower  sphere,  been  most  useful; 
neither  of  these  classes  have,  in  any  way,  come 
into  collision  with  our  native  subjects,  by  trenching 
upon  their  rights  and  claims :  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  their  benefactors ;  they  have  given  them 
an  example  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  individuals 
and  nations  from  large  and  liberal  principles  of 
trade;  they  have  taught  them  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  chiefly  look,  as  affording  examples  for  the 
natives  to  follow  .in  every  improvement  of  civilized 
society.  The  civil  and  military  officers  of  govern* 
ment  are,  from  their  stations  and  duties,  too  dis- 
tant from  the  population  to  be  copied ;  but  in  the 
merchant  with  whom  he  deals,  or  competes,  and 
the  mechanic  for  whom  he  labours,  or  whom  he 
tries  to  rival,  our  Indian  subjects  view  classes  to 
which  they  are  near;  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
veteracy of  habits,  many  may  unconsciously  become 
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imitators  of  customs  which  time  may  satisfy  them 
are  preferable  to  their  own. 

These  considerations  give  great  importance  to 
the  mercantile  and  mechanical  classes  of  the  com- 
munity; and  their  growth  is  desirable,  provided 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  strict  observance  of 
those  covenants  and  legal  restrictions  under  which 
they  are  placed.  From  these/  a  government  so 
constituted  as  the  English  in  India  cannot  relax. 
Some  of  its  powers,  particularly  that  of  deporting 
any  British  subject  from  India  to  England,  is  at 
variance  with  every  principle  of  our  free  constitu- 
tion, and  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen ; 
but  it  is  not  at  variance  with  the  constitution  of 
our  Indian  empire,  and  it  is  strictly  accordant  with 
the  covenants  into  which  Englishmen  enter  before 
they  obtain  leave  to  reside  and  pursue  their  several 
occupations  in  that  empire.  We  must,  neverthe- 
less, expect,  from  the  nature  of  English  society, 
that  on  every  exercise  of  absolute  power,  however 
necessary,  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  struggle 
between  the  government  and  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  Indian  capitals ;  and  the  sympathy 
which  the  latter  will  meet  with  in  England  is 
such,  that  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  to  with- 
stand the  efforts  that  will  be  made  to  weiaken  and 
degrade  the  local  administration. 

The  number  of.  English  merchants  and  artisans 
who  have  been  allowed  to  settle  at  any  distance 
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from  the  presidencies  *  is  not  considerable :  some  of 
them  are  fixed  at  the  principal  stations,  civil  and 
military,  in  the  interior ;  and  others,  who  have  esta- 
blished manufactories  -f*,  reside  in  provinces  which 
have  been  long  under  our  rule.  The  number  of 
the  latter  is  very  smaU,  and'inany  reasons  concur 
to  make  the  increase  of  it  impolitic.  At  all  events^ 
before  we  venture  to  do  so,  we  must  make  i»ome 
changes  ia  the  law  to  which  they  are  subject. 
They  should  be  amenable  to  the  local  courts  of 
justice  in  all  but  offences  of  the  highest  descrip-* 
tion,  and  both  the  judges  and  magistrates  must 
have  such  an  extension  of  power  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  check  the  excesses  of  Europeans 
in  their  district ;[;.  That  power  can  be  made  subject 

♦  No  British  subject  is  allowed  to  reside  more  than  ten 
miles  from  the  presidency,  unless  leave  is  given  by  a  certificate 
sigaed  by  the  chief  secretary  of  government,  which  certificate 
must  specify  the  place  at  which  he  is  to  reside,  and  the  period 
for  which  such  leave  is  granted.  Vide  53  Geo.  III.,  cap.  civ., 
sec.  cviii. 

t  These  manufactories  are  usually  for  indigo  or  sugar. 

^  All  Europeans,  except  British  subjects,  are  amenable  to 
the  provincial  criminal  courts ;  but  British  subjects  can,  at 
present,  only  be  prosecuted  on  any  criminal  charge  before  the 
king's  court  at  the  presidency,  and  the  same  jurisdiction  must 
be  referred  to  before  any  penalty  beyond  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
rupees,  or,  in  failure  of  payment,  two  months'  imprisonment,  is 
awarded.  This  is  often  a  great  hardship  upon  natives  who  have 
to  prefer  charges  against  them,  but  who  cannot  afford  either 
the  time  or  money  necessary  for  a  prosecution  at  such  a. 
distance. 
Vol.  II.  S 
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to  appeal ;  but  it  must  be  efficient  to  the  object  of 
saving  the  natives  from  those  inequalities  of  justice 
(for  so  they  may  be  termed)  which  now  exist  be- 
tween them  and  the  English  merchant,  or  artisan, 
with  whom  they  have  litigation  or  disputes. 

The .  settlement  of  iSuropeans,  not  in  the  service 
of  government,  should  be  limited  to  those  countries 
which  have  been  long  in  our  possession,  and  are 
familiar  with  our  rule.  If  unattended  with  bad 
consequences,  it  can  be  gradually  extended.  The 
differences  between  such  provinces  and  those  more 
recently  acquired  has  been  mentioned.  In  the 
latter,  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants  identifies 
every  European  with  the  government.  Many 
years  must  elapse  before  they  can  comprehend  the 
distinctions  which  exist  in  our  society ;  and^  until 
they  have  attained  this  knowledge,  their  peac^e  and 
good  government  are  liable  to  be  affected,  in  a 
degree  hardly  to  be  believed,  by  the  words  and 
actions  of  every  individual  Englishman  who  visits 
or  resides  amongst  them.  Better  knowledge  will, 
in  process  of  time,  correct  these  delusions  and 
alarms,  but  until  this  excited  feeling  substdes,  and 
our  administration  and  habits  are  perfectly  under- 
stood, it  is  most  hazardous  to  admit  any  Europeans 
except  those  who  are  under  the  strict  restraints  of 
the  civil  and  military  service. 

Though  a  desire  to  defend  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  trade  might,  at  one  period,  have  led  the 
Company's  government  to  oppose  itself  to  Euro- 
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peans  proceeding  to  India,  nothing  can  be  more 
groundless  than  the  accusations  recently  made 
against  the  court  of  directors,  of  having,  from 
an  illiberal  and  short-sighted  policy^  endeavoured 
to  prevent,  by  prohibitions  and  restraints,  the  settle^ 
ment  of  £ngUshmen  in  that  country.  They  have^ 
on  the  contrary,  permitted  their  settlement  as  far 
as  was  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  settlers^ 
the  interests  of  their  native  subjects,  and  the  peac^ 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire.  The  principles 
upon  which  they  have  acted  are  alike  essential  for 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  of  that  community  of 
whom  many,  from  a  confined  view  of  their  own 
coiiditioD,  adopt  erroneous  opinions  on  this  im<- 
portant  subject;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
specious  representations  attd  popular  clamours  to 
which  those  opinioni  give  birth  may  never  pre- 
▼ail  so  far  as  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  that  caution 
which  has  hitherto  been  our  guide  and  safeguard. 
The  advantages  expected  from  the  conce8&ion9 
called  for  by  speculative  men  would,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  be  found  visionary.  Their  tendency  would; 
be  to  create  divisions  in  the  English  community  in 
India,  and,  by  injudiciously  yielding  to  them,  we 
might  inflict  irreparable  injury  on  our  native  sub- 
jects, without  conferring  a  benefit  on  our  own 
country,  that  could  in  any  way  compensate  for  the 
evil  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 
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The  descendants  of  Europeans  by  native  mothers^ 
usually  te^ned  I^alf-castes^  or  Anglo-Indians^  if  they 
do  not  form  a  part  of  the  English  conununity  iu 
India,  are  closely  allied  to  it.  Independent  of  those 
relations  of  blood  by  which  many  of  them  are  united 
to  this  community,  their  common  language,  educa- 
tion, habits^  and  religion,  form  ties  which  must 
always  connect  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  dif- 
ference of  complexion,  and  situation  in  life,  sepa- 
rates a  great  proportion  of  this  race  from  the 
English  society ;  and,  as  they  are  still  more  distinct 
from  the  native  part  of  the  population,  they  must 
be  considered  as  forming  a  class  of  themselves. 
This  body  of  our  subjects  in  India  has  of  late  years 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  appears  an  anxiety 
to  adopt  every  measure  which  can  raise  it  from  its 
equivocal  condition,  and  render  it  useful  and 
.respectable. 

The  numbers  of  this  class  are  not  considerable'*; 
and  many  causes  combine  to  prevent  their  rapid 
increase.  A  great  proportion  being  illegitimate, 
they  seldom  possess  much  property ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  difficulty  they  have  in  providing 
for  their  children,  prevents  their  early  marriages. 

*  It  is  believed  that  no  correct  census  has  ever  been  taken 
of  this  part  of  the  population. 
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The  male  part  rarely  many  with  European  women^ 
and  their  connexions  with  their  own  class,  or  with 
the  native  females  of  India,  prodace  a  race  still 
darker  than  themselves,  many  of  whom,  when  the 
parents  are  poor,  mix  with  the  lower  orders  of  the 
native  Christian  ^  population,  and  lose  in  the  next 
generation  all  trace  of  the  distinctive  body  from 
which  they  sprang ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
children  of  females  of  this  class  who  have  inter- 
married with  Europeans,  from  being  fairer,  and  be-> 
longing  to  another  society,  become,  in  one  or  two 
generations,  altogether  separated  from  that  race  of 
natives  from  whom  they  are  maternally  descended, 
"With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  have  acquired 
fame  and  fortune  as  military  adventurers,  the 
superior  as  well  as  the  most  industrious  branches 
of  this  community  are  found  at  the  capitals  of  our 
different  presidencies,  and  at  the  principal  civil  and 
military  stations ;  and  they  may  be  said  almost  to 
monopolize  the  situations  of  clerks  and  account- 
ants,  in  the  offices  of  government  as  well  as  in  those 
of  public  servants  and  private  European  merchants. 
The  whole  of  this  class  speak  English,  as  wdl  as  the 
provincial  dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
bom.  With  a  few  distinguished  exceptions,  how- 
ever, they  have  no  political  influence  with  the  na- 
tives. It  has  not  hitherto  been  their  interest  to 
attain  [such  influence,  and  many  obstacles  would 

♦  This  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
gese and  native  converts. 
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oppose  their  success  if  they  made  it  their  object 
The  respect  which  the  natives  of  India  pay  to  ftn 
Englishman  is  associated  with  their  allegiance  to 
the  government  under  which  they  live.   This  feeling 
does  not  exist  towards  a  person  whom  they  view  as 
Inore  approximated  to  themselves,  and  yet  without 
any  common  interest,  or  any  of  those  claims  from 
superiority  of  Indian  tribe  or  caste  to  which  they 
habitually  pay  deference.    The  character,  conduct, 
or  achievements  of  an  individual  of  this  class  may 
gain  and  fix  their  attachment,  but  we  can  look  to 
no  period  when  the  Anglo-Indians,  as  a  body,  are 
likely  to  form  any  dangerous  ties  with  the  Maho- 
medan  or  Hindu  part  of  the  community.     The 
date  at  which  this  part  of  our  population  can  arrive 
at  any  numerical  strength  as  a  separate  body  is 
very  remote ;  but  they  are  almost  all  well-educated, 
and  have  from  this  a  consequence  beyond  what 
they  derive  from  their  numbers.    They  are  natu- 
rally connected  with  a  part  of  the  English  society, 
and  politically  with  the  native  Christians ;  and  as 
associated  with   those  branches  they  may   early 
attain  importance.    A  just  and  generous  govern- 
ment will  not  however  have  recourse  to  that  narrow 
principle  which  apportions  benefits  by  the  power 
any  class  of  its  subjects  have  of  enforcing  them, 
nor  will  it  withhold  any  reasonable  boons,  because 
it  is  offended  by  the  temper  in  which  they  are  so* 
licited.    Acting  on  different  grounds,  it  will  give  to 
this,  as  to  every  other  class  of  its  subjects,  that 
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eonsideration  which  is  dae  to  their  condition^  and 
which  fulfils  their  reasonable  hopes  without  a  sacri«« 
fice  of  any  essential  interest  of  the  empire. 

Though  placed  under  circumstances  of  depres- 
sion and  discouragement^  this  body  of  men  has 
lost  few  opportunities  of  becoming  useful  and 
respected  in  the  different  walks  of  life  to  which 
their  pursuits  have  been  directed.  We  should 
continue^  therefore^  to  cultivate  their  moral  and 
religious  principles^  and  while  we  institute  and 
encourage  seminaries  for  their  instruction^  upon  an 
extended  scale^  we  should  provide  the  means  of 
their  future  employment  in  the  conditions  of  life 
best  suited  to  their  respective  situations  and  quali- 
fications. If  the  justice  of  this  proposition  is  ad-^ 
mttted)  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  will 
not  be  difficulty  as  they  require  no  change  in  those 
salutary  restraints  in  which  the  principles  of  both 
the  civil  and  military  services  in  India  are  now 
grounded.  The  execution  of  it  will  not  impair  our 
present^  but  lay  the  foundations  of  future  strengthj 
by  the  care  which  we  bestow  on  an  increasing 
class  of  our  population^  to  render  them  useful  and 
attached  subjects. 

The  real  consequence  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  ^  and  in  their  own,  arises 
chiefly  from  their  connexion  with  Europeans. 
They  cling  to  an  origin  which  seems  to  exalt 
them,  and  are  only  driven  by  the  rebuffs  of  slight 
or  contempt  to  take  measures  by  themselves  as 
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a  detached  body,  with  separate  and  opposite  in- 
terests. The  very  pride  they  have  in  placing 
themselves  in  the  rank  of  Europeans,  while  it 
makes ,  them  feel  with  peculiar  sensibility  every 
instance  of  scornful  repulse  which,  from  tkeir 
anomalous  situation,  they  must  .often  be  doomed 
to  experience,  affords  the  means  of  making  them 
useful  allies.  In  being  so,  they  are  in  their  na- 
tural situation :  they  are  adopting  the  policy  most 
beneficial  to  themselves;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  treating  them  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, we  are  only  acting  the  part  of  wise  and 
benevolent  rulers ;  and  the  policy  of  our  extending 
every  consideration  we  can  to  this  class,  is  greatly 
increased  by  their  recognised  rights  of  holding 
lands'*^,  and  of  sitting  upon  juries,  which  latter  has 

*  '  Strong  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  measure  of  al- 
lowing the  Anglo-Indians  to  hold  lands.  It  has  been  represented 
as  opening  an  indirect  road  to.  colonization,  as  the  fathers  would 
often  be  the  real  proprietors  of  land  bought  in  the  name  of 
their  illegitimate  children;  and  it  has  been  further  stated, 
that  the  latter  through  marriage  might  become  the  progenitors 
of  colonists  who  would  be  very  proximate  to  Europeans.  It 
has  been  answered  to  such  arguments,  that  subjecting  this 
clfiss,  as  we  do,  to.  the  same  laws  as  the  natives,  we  could  not 
easily  refuse  them  the  right  of  attaining  property  in  the  soil, 
where  that  could  be  purchased  by  the  wealth  they  inherited, 
or  gained  as  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  that,  by  this  boon, 
we  gave  them  a  valuable  stake  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
empire,  and  one  of  all  others  most  likely  to  attach  them  to 
our  government  ;and  that,  although  they  might  approximate  to 
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been  given  them  recently.  These  privileges  must 
gradually  augment  the  influence  of  this  class,  and, 
by  giving  them  importance  with  the  English  com- 
munity and'  themselves,  will  tend  to  improve  their 
condition,  and  confirm  their  attachment  to  the  state 
to  which  they  owe  allegiance. 

PROPAGATION   OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   RELIGION   IN 

INI>IA. 

TTiere  is  no  subject  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding  remarks  on  colonization,  and  the 
attention  due  to  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  than 
the  question  that  has  been  so  much  agitated,  as  to  the 
propriety  or  policy  of  maintaining  and  propagating 
the  Christian  religion  within  the  limits  of  our 
Indian  territories.  The  first  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment ;  with  the  latter  its  name  or  authority  should 
never  be  associated.  It  is  our  duty,  as  a  Christian 
nation,  and  it  is  politic  in  us,  as  rulers  of  India,  to 
support  our  church  in  that  country  on  the  most 
respectable  footing.     We  are  bound  to  give  the 

their  European  forefiEtthers  in  language,  manners,  and  religion, 
they  were,  from  complexion,  from  habits,  and  from  being 
eidcluded  from  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  service, 
sufficiently  distinct  to  prerent  that  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  of  India  which  would  he  produced  by  European  colo- 
niauition ;  and  it  has  been  assumed,  from  this  last  circum- 
stance, that  they  were  likely  to  prove  the  safest  of  all  mediums 
through  which  we  might  gradually  introduce  knowledge  and 
improvement  into  India. 
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Christi&n  inhabitftnto  of  our  territories  the  meam 
of  ftpiritaal  inBtraction ;  and  it  ii  of  importance, 
even  in  a  irorldly  sense,  that  they  should  improve 
in  the  knowledge  and  praetioe  of  religion.  By 
decorous  attention  to  the  exercise  of  divine  worship, 
and  the  observance  of  the  pure  tenets  of  oar  £y th, 
the  character  of  this  class  of  our  subjects  wili  be 
elevateds  They  will  rise  in  general  estimation,  and 
their  example  will  be  more  lilcely  to  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  native  population,  than  any  other 
means  that  can  be  adopted.  But  in  every  effort 
we  permit  beyond  this,  for  the  propagation  of  our 
faith  among  a  people  who  are  attached  to  the  reli- 
gions transmitted  to  them  from  their  forefathers, 
and  which,  however  false,  are  rendered  venerable 
in  their  eyes  by  their  connexion  with  the  great 
principles  of  morality  and  social  duty,  we  should 
be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  present,  and  use  that  caution  which 
is  alike  recommended  by  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  for  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our 
hopes  for  the  enlightening  of  our  'Indian  subjects. 

The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  European 
settlers  in  India,  hastened  ^  their  downfal  by  that 
bigoted  spirit  vrith  which  they  endeavoured  to 
introduce  their  religion.  They  surrounded  theM- 
selves^  in  their  settlements  aud  towns,  with  native 

*  The  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  this  nation  in  India  was, 
the  fall  of  their  power  in  Europe ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  hastened  by  their  bigotry. 
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Christians.  By  bo  doing,  tLey  drew  a  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  those  natives  who  adhered  to  them 
and  all  others^  and  rendered  themselves  an  object 
of  dread  to  all  out  of  the  pale  of  their  chnrdu 
Their  advancement  in  power^  therefore,  was  op«- 
posed,  not  merely  on  a  principle  of  independence* 
but  of  religion. 

The  French,  though  not  so  bigoted  and  Buper*- 
stitious  as  the  Portugoese,  adhered^  in  some  de» 
gree,  to  their  imprudent  policy  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  native  inhabitants  of  their  settlements^  and  the 
servants  in  whom  the  principal  oflficers  of  govern** 
ment  reposed  trusts,  were  almost  all  Christians.  It 
was  remarked  when  their  power  was  at  the  highest, 
ia  the  days  of  Dupleix  and  Lally,  that,  instead  of 
scrupulously  respecting  the  prejudices  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindus,  they  al- 
lowed the  most  sacred  usages  of  both  to  be  fre^ 
quently  violated.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
whole  career  of  the  British  in  India,  one  would 
conclude,  that  in  every  stage  of  their  progress  they 
had  looked  for  success  in  avoiding  the  great  errors 
of  their  rivals.  The  government  and  all  its  servants 
have  hitherto  refused  public  support  and  counte- 
nance to  efforts  for  converting  the  natives  of  India. 
The  consequences  of  the  impressions  made  by  such 
conduct  vrill  never  be  appreciated,  perhaps,  till  the 
charm  which  upholds  this  great  empire  is  broken. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  judicial  system,  founded 
«upon  their  own  laws,  which  are  completely  incor* 
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porated  with  their  religious  *  usages  and  supersti- 
tions^ we  have  given  a  tacit,  but,  most  solemn 
pledge  to  withhold  all  interposition  of  authority 
or  influence  in  their  conversion.'  Should'  the 
dictates  of  a  conscientious,  but  overheated  zeal, 
ever  lead  to  a  breach  of  this  pledge,  the  alarm  will 
be  great ;  the  consequences  may  be  fatal  *to  our 
power ;  and  a  good  Christian  would  regret  to  see 
an  effort  made  to  propagate  his  religion,  by  means 
so  unsuited  to  its  character  and  divine  origin.  In 
the  pursuit  of  that  object,  he  would  deprecate  the 
exercise  of  an  influence  which  has  been  obtained 
by  a  confidence  studiously  *  inspired  of  its  never 
being  so  employed. 

We  have  recently  placed  our  church-establish- 
ment in  India  on  a  high  and  respectable  footing. 
Let  us  continue  to  give'  it  every  proper  attention ; 
let  the  clergymen  sent  thither  be  men  of  exemplary 
conduct  and  character,  and  their  nuimber  be  sufii- 
cient  to  secure  to  the  European  part  of  the  com- 
munity the  best  means  of  learning  and  practising 
the  duties  of  their  religion ;  but  let  the  clergymen 
in  the  employ  of  government,  whether  as  ministers 
of  religion,  or  professors  of  colleges,  be  prohibited 
from  using  their  endeavours  to  make  converts. 
This  task  might  be  left,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  to 

*  The  laws  both  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  are  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  their  faith.  The  Cazee  and  Pandit 
are  at  once  the  expounders  of  their  religion  and  law,  both  of 
which  are  deemed  of  divine  origin. 
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the  labours  of  the  humble  missionary^  whose  habits 
and  zeal  give  him  more  prospect  of  success^  and 
whose  unnoticed  efforts  will  excite  less  alarm^  when 
wholly  unassociated  *  with  the  aid  and  support  of 
government. 

The  jealousy  which  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  entertain/  touching  our  designs  upon  their 
religion^  has  naturally  increased  with  our  growing 
power.  The  local  government,  aware  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  feelings  has  takjen  every  opportunity 
to  counteract  it,  and  to  give  their  native  subjects  a 
continued  confidence  in  the  principle  which  they, 
have  acted  upon,  by  abstaining  from  all  proceedings 
that  could,  in  the  remotest  degree,  be  construed 
into  an  intention  of  interfering  themselves,  or  coun- 
tenancing those  under  their  authority  in  interfering, 
with  their  faith  and  usages. 

'  *  The  example  of  the  celebrated  Swartz  has  been  adduced 
as  a  proof  of  efforts  at  conversion  being  aided,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives  being  increased,  by  the  notice  and  support 
which  a  missionary  received  from  government ;  but  the  cha* 
racter  of  that  pious  and  able  man  was  as  extraordinary  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed ;  his  influence  with 
the  natives,  from  princes  to  peasants,  was  established  by  his 
personal  conduct,  and  Swartz  may  be  said  to  have  given  more 
aid  to  government  than  he  ever  received  from  it.  Besides,  the 
condition  of  our  power  in  India,  at  the  period  he  lived,  was  so 
very  different  from  what  it  is  at  present  that,  supposing  the  un- 
likely occurrence  of  a  man  of  as  rare  talents  and  virtue  en- 
tering upon  the  same  field  of  action,  we  should  have  no  right 
to  anticipate  the  same  results  from  his  efforts  in  such  altered 
circumstances. 
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In  1804,  the  subject  proposed  for  a  public  dispu- 
tation .at  the  annual  examination  in  the  coU^e  at 
Fort  William,  was,  **The  advantages  which  the 
natives  of  this  country  might  derive  from  transla- 
tions, in  the  vernacular  tongue,  of  the  books  con- 
taining the  principles  of  their  respective  religions^ 
and  those  of  the  Christian  faith/*     The  belief  that 
this  discussion  would  involve  topics   oflensive  to 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Mahomedans  led  a 
number  of  the  most  respectable  and  learned  of  that 
faith  to  address  a  memorial  to  the  Governor-gene- 
ral, Lord  Wellesley,   remonstrating    against   this 
supposed  infringement  of  the  unequivocal  tolera- 
tion which  they  gi*atefully  acknowledged  the  go- 
vernment had  till  then  afiwded  to  the  unmofested 
exercise  of  the  religions  of  its  subjects.     In  reply, 
a  declaration  was  addressed  to  the  memorialists,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
general,  in  which,  after  adverting,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  t)ie  British  government,  to  the  solici- 
tude with  which  it  abstained  from  all  interference 
with  the  religions  of  its  Mahomedan  and  Hindu 
subjects,  the  memorialists  were  assured,  that  the 
discussion  of  any  subject  connected  with  religion, 
or  which  was  degrading  to  the  religions  of  India, 
was  quite  foreign  to  the  principles  of  the  institution 
of  the  college;  and  the  Governor-general  stated  that, 
although  he  saw  no  objection  of  the  nature  alleged 
in  the  proposed  thesis,  yet,  in  order  to  remove  every 
doubt  as  to  that  unlimited  toleration  which  the 
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British  government  had  always  obseired^  he  had 
positively  prohibited  the  disputation^  the  moment 
he*  learned  its  subject.  Copies  of  this  declaration 
were  circulated  to  all  the  principal  stations,  and  to 
every  fcH^ign  court  in  India. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  than  the  above 
incident  the  slight  cause  which  will  produce  alarm 
upon  any  point  touching  the  reUgion  of  our  native 
subjects ;  and  the  pains  taken  by  a  wise  and  vigilant 
government  to  diffuse  its  principles  and  sentiments 
upon  an  occasion  apparently  so  trifling,  shews  the 
opinion  it  entertained  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
least  erroneous  impression  to  go  forth  on  such  a 
subject. 

The  mutiny  and  massacre  at  VeUore,  though 
owing  to  a  combination  of  causes^  were  distinctly 
proved  to  have  been  occasioned  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  success  of  discontented  and  designing  men 
in  persuading  the  mass  of  their  ignorant  fellow- 
soldiers  that  a  serious  design  was  ^itertained  by 
government  of  changing  their  religion.  The 
grounds  on  which  they  founded  their  assertion  were 
slight  and  fallacious ;  but  they  well  knew  that  such 
an  impression  alone  could  work  upon  the  minds  of 
men  like  the  sepoys,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
ihem  unite  to  murder  their  officers,  to  whom  they 
were  attached,  and  rebel  against  the  government  by 
which  they  were  maintained.    The  spirit  *  which 

•  The  following  remarks  were  xnade  in  a  despatch  from  the 
Goyemofr-general  in  ooancil  to  the  Secret  Coiiumttee»  dated 
7th  December,  1807 :-» 
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led  to  these  horrid  acts  spread  to  other  stations ; 
but  its  further  progress  was  arrested  by  the  judi- 
cious measures  of  goyemment^  which  issued  a 
proclamation  containing  the  most  solemn  disavowal 
of  the  intention  maliciously  ascribed  to  it  by  evil 
men^  and  disclaiming  every  thought  of  interference 

^*  The  practical  effect  of  this  sanguinary  spirit  of  bigotry, 
as  exemplified  in  the  mutiny  of  Vellore,  and  in  the  events 
which  Bttcceeded  it,  can  hardly  escape  observation.  For,  al* 
though  Mr.  Buchannan,  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  commu- 
nications  with  some  of  the  natives  on  the  coast,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  insurrection  at  Vellore  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Christian  religion,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  re- 
motely, we  are  compelled  to  form  a  different  judgment,  from 
the  mass  of  authentic  evidence  and  information  on  that  nn* 
happy  event  recorded  in  the  public  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  persuasion  (a  most  erroneous 
one,  indeed,  but  a  firm  and  sincere  persuasion)  in  the  breasts 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  sepoys  who  were  thus  betrayed  into 
the  execution  of  the  massacre  of  Vellore,  and  of  those  who 
subsequently  manifested  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  that  a  design 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  operate  a 
general  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  Christianity, 
was  one  of  the  most  efioicient  c&uses  of  that  horrible  disaster." 

These  opinions  of  the  supreme  government  were  in  concur- 
rence with  all  whose  public  duty  obliged  them  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  that  catastrophe.  Those  who  instigated  the  sepoys 
to  mutiny,  and  to  murder  their  officers,  could  never  have  found 
in  the  lesser  causes  which  combined  to  produce  this  result, 
sufficient  motives  to  excite  these  hitherto  faithful  men  to  sodi 
atrocity.  They  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  their  reli- 
gion was  in  danger ;  and  they  brought  forward  the  removal  of 
marks  of  caste  and  slight  alterations  of  dress  as  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  those  general  and  false  assertions,  which  were  cir- 
culated at  this  period  throughout  the  coast  army. 
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with*thei>  customs  or  religion.  The  court  of 
directors^  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  declared 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
paragraphs  of  a  letter*  to  Fort  St.  George.  "  In 
the  whole  course  of  our  administration  of  the 
Indian  territories,  it  has  been  our  known  and 
declared  principle  to  maintain  a  perfect  toleration 
of  the  various  religious  systems  which  prevailed 
in  it,  to  protect  the  followers  of  each  in  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  their  respective  opinions  and 
usages,  and  neither  to  interfere  with  them  our- 
selves, nor  to  suffer  them  to  be  molested  by  others » 

"  When  we  afforded  our  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion to  missionaries  who  have  from  time  to  time 
proceeded  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Christian  religion,  it  was  far  from  being  in 
our  contemplation  to  add  the  influence  of  our 
authority  to  any  attempts  they  might  make ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  we  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
progress  of  real  conversion  will  be  slow  and 
gradual,  arising  more  from  a  conviction  of  the 
principles  of  our  religion  itself,  and  from  the  pious 
example  of  its  teachers,  than  from  any  undue 
influence,  or  from  the  exertions  of  authority,  which 
are  never  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases.'* 

About  this  period  the  attention  of  the  Governor- 
general -f-  in  council  was  called  to  the  public  preach- 
ing of  the  missionaries,  and  the  issue  from  the 
press    (which  had  been    recently   established    at 

*  May  29th,  1807.  t  Lord  Minto. 

Vol.  II.  T 
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Serampore)  of  works  in  the  vemacolar  liDtigiii^  of 
the  country,  the  contents*  of  which  were  highly 
offensive  to  the  religious  fedings  of  the  natives. 

The  supreme  government,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  proceeding,  ordered  the  press  at  Seram- 
pore to  be  removed  to  Calcutta.  This  press, 
though  established  at  a  Danish  settlement,  was 
recognised  both  by  the  missionaries  and  the  Danish 
governor  to  be  virtually  under  English  authority -f-« 
The  order  for  its  removal  was  afterwards  revoked 
on  the  respectful  application  of  the  Rev- Mr.  Carey, 
who  expressed  his  willingness,  and  that  of  the 
other  missionaries,  to  submit,  for  the  future,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  officers  of  government  all  works 
intended  for  circulation  in  the  British  territories. 

The  Governor-general  in  council  reported  this 

*  According  to  the  statements  of  the  xnissionarieSy  the  most 
Violent  passages,  and  those  which  had  given  most  offence, 
Wefe  inserted  by  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  who  had  been 
employed  to  translate  a  tract  from  the  Bengalee  into  the 
Persian  language ;  which  translaticm  was  stated  to  have  been 
printed  without  examinatiozL 

t  The  press  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  was  only  placed  at 
Serampore  for  their  convenience.  There  was  no  employment 
for  it  at  that  small  town,  though  it  was  useful,  as  the  Danish 
governor  stated,  in  publishing  advertisements  of  public  and 
private  sales.  All  the  books  it  printed  were  for  dislribittion 
in  the  English  territories.  The  pious  and  respectable  missioti* 
aries  were  English  subjects.  Mr.  Carey,  the  chief  member  of 
the  society,  held  the  situation  of  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  and  the  press  was 
chiefly  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  college. 
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procMdiog'  to  the  secret  committee  of  the  court  of 
directors,  and^  when  alludiiig  to  the  memorial*  re- 
ceived from  the  missionaries  at  Serampore^  ob^ 
served,    "  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  acknow- 
ledging the  temperate  and  respectful  spirit  of  that 
memorial^  and  in  expressing  our  entire  conviction 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which  it  con- 
tains relative  to  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  for  the  propagation  of  the 
sacred  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  our  duty  as  the 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  and  even  a  consen- 
taneous solicitude  for  the  difiusion  of  the  blessings 
of  Christianity,  merely  require  us  to  restrain  the 
effects  of  that  commendable  zeal  within  those  limits, 
the  transgression  of  which  would,  in  our  decided 
judgment,  expose  to  hazard  the  public  safety  and 
tranquillity,  without  promoting  its  intended  object, 
and  would  be  incompatible  with  a.  just  adherence 
to  the  obligations  of  poUtical  interest,  and  of  public 
faith,  in  the  degree  in  which  both  are  involved  in 
the  unequivocal  toleration  of  every  religious  sect 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  dominions. 

^*  The  missionaries  have  related  the  progress  and 
result  of  labours  similar  to  their  own  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  and  from  .the  negative  fact  that  the 
zeal  of  the  propagandeses  has  not^  on  any  occasion, 
produced  the  dangers  which  we  apprehend,  have 
inferred  that  neither  the  publication  of  the  works 
which  have  attracted  our  attention,  nor  the  practice 

♦  Vide  Lord  Minto^s  Letter,  2nd  Nov.  1807. 
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of  public  preaching,  is  calculated  to  produce  them ; 
but  two  material  circumstances,  which  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  missionaries,  appear  to  in- 
validate the  force  of  this  conclusion. 

"  While  the  British  government  in  India  conti- 
nued to  be  a  subordinate  power,  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  work  of  conversion  were  not  likdy  to 
excite  among  the  natives  of  India  any  apprehension 
either  of  the  disposition  or  the  power  of  the  British 
government  to  impair  the  stability  of  the  prevailing 
systems  of  religion.     Possessing,  from  the  general 
system,  and  even  under  the  specific  laws  of  the 
British  administration,  every  degree  of  security  for 
the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  devotions,  they  had  no  cause  to 
connect  the  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  acts  of  the  government ;  and,  deprived  of  that 
connexion,  the  mere  personal  labours  of  the  former 
on  the  work  of  conversion  were  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce a  general  sentiment  of  religious  jealousy  and 
alarm,  more  especially  because  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries     were    almost     exclusively    directed 
towards  the  class  of  Hindus,  who  are  free  from  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  which  distinguishes 
the  class  of  Mahomedans. 

"  In  the  present  ascendency  of  the  British  power 
in  India,  however,  the  natives  may  naturally  be  led 
to  apprehend  that  the  augmented  efforts  of  the 
missionaries,  exercised  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  are  supported  and  en- 
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couraged  by  its  authority ;  they  may  be  induced  to 
imagine  that  the  possession  of  unrivalled  power^  in 
a  dominion  extending  over  a  great  proportion  of  the 
continent  of  Hindustan^  and  of  an  ascendant  influ- 
ence or  control  over  all  the  primary  states  of  India^ 
may  suggest  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  our  power  and  influ- 
ence had  hitherto  excluded  from  the  con;templation 
of  government^  the  gradual  substitution  of  its  reli* 
gion  for  the  actual  religion  of  its  subjects.  Under 
these  circumstances,  therefore^  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  are  calculated  in  a  far  greater  degree 
to  excite  alarm  among  our  native  subjects  than 
they  were  at  any  former  period  of  time. 

^^  We  shall  conclude  this  discussion,'*  the  supreme 
government  says,  in  another  part  of  this  able  letter^ 
^  by  observing,  that  it  has  never  been  in  the 
contemplation  either  of  the  present  or  preceding 
administrations  of  this  government  to  control  or# 
impede  the  pious  labours  of  the  missionaries,  while 
conducted  in  the  manner  which  prudence  dictates, 
and  which  the  orders  of  the  honourable  Court  have 
distinctly  described ;  but  when  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  exceeded  those  limits  which 
consideration  to  the  public  safety,  and  even  a  soli- 
citude for  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge 
among  the  misguided  natives  of  these  countries, 
have  wisely  imposed ;  when  publications  and  public 
preachings  calculated,  not  to  conciliate,  but  to 
irritate  the  minds  of  the  people,  were  brought  to 
iht  notice  of  government,  the  interposition  of  the 
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ruling  power  became  necessary,  to  precluile  tke 
apprehended  effects  of  these  dangerous  wd  unpiro^ 
fitable  proceedings/' 

This  transactipq  has  been  dw^k  upon  not  only  as 
giving  facts  that  elucidate  the  subject^  but  aa  it  ex^ 
hibits  the  calm  yet  firm  proceedings  which  an  a^fui^ 
nistration  characterized  by  temper  and  moderatiw 
felt  itself  compelled  to  adopt  under  circumstances  of 
much  delicacy  and  embamssment.  The  lesson  it 
conveys  is  important ;  nor  can  we  reject  it  without 
renounoing  those  generous  and  liberal  principles  of 
toleration  which  have  hitherto  guided  the  conduct 
of  the  British  government  in  India^  and  introducing 
the  doctrine  that^  in  our  conduct  to  our  native 
subjects,  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in 
arbitrary  exertion  of  our  power  over  them^  for  th? 
purpose  of  forcing  upon  their  ndnds  opinions  which 
(however  recommended  by  truth)  are  most  hostile 
•  to  all  their  prgudices,  manners,  and  feelings. 

The  great  increase  of  our  temtory  within  die 
last  eight  years  has  added  force  to  the  just  reaacm* 
ing  of  Lord  Minto  upon  the  change  which  the 
feelings  of  our  subjects  have  undergone  from  this 
cause.  They  see  us  without  a  rival  in  power ;  and, 
if  once  persuaded  that  we  have  formed  the  design 
of  altering  their  religion  and  usages,  their  minds 
are  too  contracted  to  believe  that  any  pledges  we 
have  given,  or  any  restraining  principles  we  may 
proclaim,  will  divert  us  from  such  an  object.  The 
sense  of  degradation  which  they  must  feel  as  a 
conquered  people  is  soothed  by  the  uninterrupted 
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enjoyment  of  religions  tenets  and  ceremonies 
handed  down  .from  their  forefietthers.  Around  these 
they  will  rally^  on  the  slightest  apprehension  of 
attack;  and  experience  has  taught  us  that  this 
feeling  creates  an  union  between  Mahomedans  and 
Hindus  which  no  other  cause  can  produce.  It 
places  the  ignorant  of  both  these  classes  of  our 
subjects  at  the  mercy  of  the  designing  and  seditious, 
in  a  degree  which  none  can  believe  whose  duties 
have  not  led  them  to  a  long  and  minute  considera- 
tion of  the  various  elements  oi  which  the  popula« 
tion  of  our  Indian  empire  is  composed. 

We  have  seen  the  sedition  of  Bareilly  *  in  1816, 
though  it  originated  in  causes  wholly  unconnected 
with  religious  feeling,  assuming  that  shape  the 
moment  the  latent  spirit  of  jealousy  and  alarm 
was  awakened ;  and  perhaps  no  occurrence  in  our 
history  more  completely  shews  the  power  which 
our  secret  enemies  possess  of  arraying  our  subjects 
against  us.  This  power  can  be  lessened  only  by 
our  studiously  avoiding  all  measures  that  can  give 
them  any  means  of  imposing  upon  the  ignoranccji 
the  credulity,  or  bigotry  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population. 

The  provisions  in  the  act  of  legislature  passed  in 
181S  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  labours  of  mission- 
aries in  India,  where  many  different  societies  are 
now  established,  connected  with  those  in  England 
with  which  their  peculiar  tenets  correspond  -jf.   The 

•  Vol.  i.,  page  577. 

t  Were  there  no  other  impediment  to  the  progress  of  con- 
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efforts  of  these  societies  are  variously  directed  to 
the  object  of  conversion  and  education.  It  appeals, 
however^  tp  be  now  generally  admitted  by  the  most 
able  as  well  as  pious  of  their  members^  that  no 
rational  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  success  in  pro- 
pagating Christianity  until  a  foundation  has  been 
first  laid  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
This  conviction  has  been  acted  upon^  during  the 
last  twelve  years^  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and 
government^  while  it  has  been  vigilant  in  rq[>res6ing 
inconsiderate  zeal*^  had  given  its  liberal  aid  to 
measures  which  it  deemed  likely  to  improve  and 
benefit  its  subjects  without  exciting  jealousy  and 
alarm  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity.  On  the 
continuance  of  such  a  course  will  depend^  not  only 

version,  the  difference  in  the  tenets  of  the  numerous  persons 
now  preaching  the  gospel  in  India  must  of  itself  be  a  great 
one. 

*  See  a  very  full  account,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lushington,  of 
the  institutions  for  education  now  existing  in  BeogaL  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Bishop's  College,  which  chiefly  owes 
Its  foundation  to  the  late  Bishop  Middleton.  Its  object  is  **  the 
*'  instruction  of  Christian  youth  in  sacred  knowledge  and  sound 
*'  learning,  and  in  the  principal  languages  in  India,  that  they 
**  may  be  qualified  to  preach  among  the  heathen.''  Among  the 
lesser  institutions  which  have  the  instruction  of  the  natiyes  in 
view,  that  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  May,  at  Chinsunh, 
merits  particular  attention.  Its  object  is  not  change,  but  im- 
provement ;  and  in  making  the  village  schools  the  medium  of 
conveying  knowledge,  and  cautiously  abstaining  from  all  mix- 
ture of  religious  subjects  with  his  course  of  instruction,  this 
pious  and  sensible  man  adopted  the  best  and  safest  course  by 
which  the  end  in  view  can  be  obtained. 
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the  safety  of  the  empire^  but  any  hope  that  can  be 
entertained  of  ultimate  success  in  the  difihaion  of 
knowledge  and  true  religion.  * 

Those  who  have  to  govern  our  eastern  empire 
will  often  have  an  unpopular  task  to  perform  in  op- 
posing their  authority  to  what  may  appear^  to  num« 
bers  of  their  countrymen,  a  clear  and  direct  road 
to  a  great  and  good  object;  but  if  the  day  ever 
arrives  when  change  of  sentiment  in  the  authorities 
in  England,  or  weakness  and  mistaken  zeal  in  the 
local  rulers  of  India,  shall  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
other  principles  than  those  which  government  has 
hitherto  pursued,  the  danger  will  be  imminent ;  and 
all  those  fair  hopes  of  gradual  improvement  which 
we  may  now  entertain  will  be  lost  in  the  vain  and 
rash  attempt  to  accelerate  their  accomplishment. 

There  are  only  two  modes  from  which  any  safe 
progress  can  be  anticipated  in  our  endeavours  to 
convert  the  natives  of  India.  The  first  is,  by  means 
of  unaided  and  unconnected  missionaries  :-^the 
second  is  by  education.  The  first,  to  give  the 
slightest  hope  of  success,  must  be  attempted  by 
missionaries,  who  are  not  only,  by  their  condition, 
removed  from  the  suspicion  of  any  connexion 
with  government,  but  who  stand  alone,  and  trust 
solely  to  their  own  efforts,  and  the  support  of  the 
Almighty.  These  pious  persons  should  have  no 
worldly  ties  that  could  embarrass  or  impede  their 
efforts.  They  should  cheerfully  abandon  all  the 
t^omforts  and  pleasures  of  the  community  to  which 
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they  have  been  accustomed,  and  snhmit,  with  a 
resigned  and  humble  spirit,  to  all  the  priyatioiu 
and  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  They 
should  neither  haye,  nor  dc»ire  to  have,  their  names 
pronounced  beyond  the  field  in  which  they  Iaboar> 
and  their  chance  of  success  would  be  in  exact  ^^o- 
portion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  were  unnoticed 
and  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  their  mipiitry • 
This  mode  of  inculcating  religious  doctrines  ia 
congenial  with  the  sentiments  entertained  on  audi 
subjects  by  the  greater  pbrt  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, who,  when  they  view  such  instructors  as 
men  entirely  dependent  on  them,  and  from  whom 
they  might  derive  benefit,  and  could  fear  no  evil^ 
would  not  connect,  as  they  often  now  do,  their 
mission  with  the  support  of  government,  nor  cob:* 
sider  them  as  persons  paid  for  professional  labours 
by  societies  and  institutions,  and  as  noting  down 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  those  amongst  whom  iiktfy 
sojourn  for  publication  in  a  distant  land.  That 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  India 
towards  many  who  are  now  endeavouring  to  cimvert 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  -and  it  is  equally  tme 
that  such  impressions,  whether  just  or  otherwise, 
are  attended  with  danger  to  the  state,  and  will 
seriously  obstruct  all  progress  to  conversion;  Im^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ccmfessed  that  the 
mode  proposed  as  most  likely  to  propagate  the 
Christian  faith,  through  the  means  of  missionaries, 
appears  more  suited  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
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church  than  the  present;  and  that  a  prospect  of 
snccessj  through  such  means^  may  almost  he  deemed 
visionary.  We  must,  therefore,  advert  to  the 
second  courscj-'^the  maintaining  and  founding  of 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  on  principles  unassociated  with  any 
efforts  for  their  conversion,  trusting  that  better 
knowledge  may .  hereafter  dispose  their  minds  to 
renounce  their  own  errors  and  superstitions,  and  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  when  capable 
ot  appreciating  their  real  character.  That  this  is 
the  true  path  to  our  object  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves;  generations 
must  pass  away  before  it  can  be  accomplished  s 
it  will  be  liable  to  rude  and  violent  shocks;  and^ 
perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  will  occur  when 
our  subjects,  taught  by  us,  shall  cast  offlhose  ei> 
cellent  moral  restraints  and  maxims  with  which 
their  religion,  with  all  its  errors  and  superstitions, 
abounds,  and  yet  not  adopt  that  sincerity  of  faith 
in  the  divine  precepts  which  would  fill  and  elevate 
their  minds.  This  is  a  danger  which  we  may  be 
compelled  to  i^cur;  we  can  only  hc^e  to  escape 
the  ruin  with  which  it  threatens  both  us  and  those 
we  desire  to  improve  by  the  extreme  of  caution, 
and  being  satisfied  with  a  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible progress.  We  must  lay  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  it  is  better  for  our  great 
purpose  to  give  full  knowledge  to  a  few,  than 
superficial  knowledge  to  members.  We  must  strictly 
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confine  our  first  efforts  at  such  improvements  to 
those  countries  *  where  our  views  are  least  likely 
to  be  mistaken,  and  carefully  repress  every  ex- 
uberance of  zeal  that  can  hazard  our  final  success. 
When  we  have  furnished  the  means  of  instruction^ 
we  must  leave  to  our  subjects  to  seek  the  benefit. 
If  they  desire  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
they  wiU  repair  to  it.  To  scatter  abroad  its 
waters^  and  to  force  them  upon  those  who  do  not 
thirsty  is  to  diminish  their  value  and  to  injure  their 
reputation. 

The  chief  obstructions  we  shall  meet  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  improvement  and  reform  of  |the  natives 
of  India  will  be  caused  by  our  own  passions  and  pre- 
judices. Those  who  are  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of 
rapid  progress  will  endeavour  to  obtain  aid  by  ex- 
aggerating (perhaps  unconsciously)  the  evils  it  is 
desired  to  remedy,  and  diminishing  the  obstacles 
that  present  themselves.  Others,  again,  will  see 
dangers  beyond  those  which  really  exist,  and  deem 
every  difficulty  insuperable.  These  two  extremes 
must  produce  an  angry  collision,  unfortunate  for 
the  cause.  Those  who'  are  employed  in  the  work 
of  conversion  should  shun  aU  exaggeration  of  facts, 

*  It  may  be  stated  generallji  that  no  country  in  which  our 
government  has  not  been  established  fifty  years  is  safe  for 
such  experiments.  Beyond  these  limits,  knowledge  will  slowly 
spread  itself  through  channels  in  which  there  is  no  danger; 
but  its  progress  will  be  more  likely  to  be  obstructed  than 
fitcilitated  by  our  direct  and  open  efforts  to  promote  it. 
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which  must  ever  verge  upon  falsehood.  Placed  in 
such  situations  as  they  are^  it  is  a  crime  to  speak 
positively  without  full  knowledge^  and  it  is  a  greater 
crime  to  deceive  others  by  drawing  general  conclu- 
sions of  the  state  of  tribes  and  nations  in  India,  de- 
rived from  observation  of  superstitious  usages  in 
any  one  particular  district,  province,  or  kingdom. 
They  should  seek,  not  to  inflame,  but  to  calm  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  correspond  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  have  to  form  their  judgment  upon 
trust,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  scene.  The  deep 
errors  of  races  of  men,  which  arise  from  their 
blindly  following  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  should 
be  painted  in  colours  calculated  to  excite  pity  and 
commiseration,  not  horror  and  detestation.  This 
theme  should  be  approached  with  humility,  not 
pride,  by  all  who  venture  to  treat  it.  We  may  and 
ought  to  be  grateful  that  superior  knowledge  has 
removed  us  far  from  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  our 
Hindu  subjects,  but  we  should  be  humbled  to  think 
in  how  many  points,  in  how  many  duties  of  life, 
great  classes  of  this  sober,  honest,  kind,  and  in- 
offensive people  excel  us.  That  they  have  some 
usages  revolting  to  reason  and  to  nature  is  certain. 
At  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  shocking  practice  of 
suttee  and  infanticide,  all  must  shudder,  except 
those  whom  habit  has  reconciled  to  such  acts  of  in- 
humanity ;  but  while  we  feel  and  express  abhorrence 
at  them^  we  must  not  forget  that  they  are  compara- 
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tivelj  locals  and  limited,  and  that  one  of  them^ 
infanticide*)*,  is  held  in  a«  great  horror  by  all  bat 
a  few  families  of  Uindns  as  by  us.  While  all 
agree  in  sentiment  regarding  the  sinftdness  of  the 
yolontary  sacrifice  of  widows,  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  mode  of  terminating 
the  practice.  The  difihsion  of  knowledge,)  the 
force  of  example,  the  mild  and  conciliating  but 
strong  remonstrances  of  supericMrs,  with  the  niidis* 
gnised  feelings  of  shocked  humanity,  wiU,  we  may 
hope,  gradually  eradicate  a  barbarous  rite  which  has 
already  fallen  into  disusage  in  many  parts  of  India^ 
from  ceasing  to  excite  that  sympathy  in  the  people^ 
and,  consequently,  to  meet  with  that  encouragement 
from  their  {^iests  and  superiors,  which  it  formerly 
did.  But  such  sympathy  and  encouragement  will  be 
maintained  where  they  still  exist,  and  revived  where 

*  Suttees  have  decreased,  and,  indeed,  are  almost  on- 
known  in  many  of  the  southern  parts  of  India ;  and  in  the 
countries  of  the  Deckan,  Malwa,  and  Hindustan,  thej^  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  In  Bengal  Proper  this  shocking  usage  is 
more  prevalent  than  in  any  part  of  India.  It  appears  that  in 
1819,  650  had  taken  place  within  the  Company's  territories  in 
Bengal ;  of  these,  421  were  in  the  Calcutta  division.  In  1820, 
the  number  was  597 ;  those  in  the  Calcutta  division,  390. 

t  For  an  account  of  infanticide,  see  *'  Central  India»"  toL  ii. 
p.  808.  This  cruel  practice,  which  is  limited  to  some  Rajpool 
families,  has  been  most  unjustly  attributed  to  the  whole  of  this 
race  of  men,  of  whom  there  are  about  100,000  in  the  ranks  of 
our  army ;  and,  in  the  whole  of  that  numerous  and  gallant 
body,  there  cannot  be  found  one  example  of  this  horrid  usage. 
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diey  have  ceased^  if  we  are  so  unwise  as  to  at- 
tempt to  suppress^  by.  the  strong  arm  of  power^ 
this  or  any  other  of  the  superstitious  customs  of 
our  native  subjects.  The  merit  of  resisting  what 
they  will  consider  intolerance  and  persecution  will 
be  added  to  the  other  motives  for  such  sacrifices ; 
besides^  the  impression  made  by  such  use  of  our 
authority  would  be  attended  with  great  hazard: 
they  who  argue  otherwise,  because  they  perceive 
no  immediate  danger  result  from  particular  cases 
where  there  has  been  partial  interference^  cannot 
have  much  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
Hindu  population^  or  of  the  nature  of  the  means 
which  the  secret  enemies  of  our  power  endeavour 
to  array  against  us.  Every  such  act  yf  interfer- 
ence is  an  item  in  tfceir  account^  and  adds  to  their 
hopes  of  uniting  their  countrymen  in  what  they 
would  deem  a  patriotic  and  pious  cause^  that 
of  subverting  the  rule  of  strangers  and  usurpers^ 
who,  under  the  plea  of  humanity  and  improve- 
ment, made  an  open  and  violent  attack  upon 
usages  respected  by  the  most  bigoted  and  tyran- 
nical of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  their  own  practice  during  thirty  cen- 
turies*. 

These   sentiments   relative  to  the  propagsiting 

*  The  following  details  of  a  suttee  are  given  by  DiodoniS 
Siculns  in  his  History  (lib.  six.),  and  cited  by  RoUin,  vol.  iz. 

**  After  the  battle  between  Antigonns  and  Eumenes,  the 
latter  obtained  permission  from  the  former  to  bury  his  dead. 
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of   the   Christian    religion    and  the  diffusing  of 
knowledge^   which  were  publicly*   expressed  by 

"  During  this  ceremony  a  singular  dispute  occurred.  Amon^ 
ihe  dead  was  an  Indian  officer,  whp  had  hrought  with  him  his 
two  wives ;  one  of  whom  he  had  hut  recently  espoused.  The 
law  of  India  permitted  no  woman  to  survive  herliushand ;  if 
she  refused  to  be  burned  with  him  on  the  pile,  she  was  for 
ever  dishonoured,  and  obliged  to  remain  a  widow  during  the 
rest  of  her  life,  not  being  allowed  to  be  present  at  8aci||k;es  or 
any  other  religious  ceremony.  The  law  mentioned  only  a 
single  wife ;  here  were  two,  each  of  which  claimed  the  pre- 
ference. The  eldest  alleged  her  right  from  antiquity;  the 
youngest  replied,  that  the  law  itself  excluded  her  rival  from 
the  pile,  because  she  was  pregnant ;  and  so  it  was  decided. 
The  former  retired  in  grief,  bathed  in  tears,  rending  her 
clothes  and  tearing  her  hair,  as  if  some  great  calamity  had 
befallen  her.  Vhe  other,  on  the  contrary,  in  triumph,  attended 
by  a  numerous  body  of  relatives  aiA  friends,  decked  in  her 
richest  ornaments,  as  on  her  wedding-day,  advanced  with 
firmness  to  the  place  of  the  ceremony :  there,  after  distributing 
her  jewels  and  trinkets  among  her  relations  and  friends,  and 
bidding  them  a  last  farewell,  she  was  placed  on  the  pile  hy 
her  own  brother,  and  e3cpired  in  the  midst  of  the  applause 
and  acclamation^  of  nearly  all  the  spectators  !*' 

This  'account  will  be  recognized  by  every  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed a  suttee  to  be,  in  every  particular,  in^^Szact  conformity 
with  the  feelings  and  usages  of  the  Hindus  of  the  present 
day— a  circumstance  not  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  shews 
the  deep-rooted  prejudice  on  which  this  barbarous  practice 
rests,  than  as  an  example  of  that  strong  and  almost  invincible 
tenacity  of  usage  which  characterizes  this  ancient  and  extraor- 
dinary people. 

*  Vide  examination  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1818»  and 
Sketch  of  Political  India,  page  468. 
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the  Autnor  some  time  ago,  have  been  confirmed 
by  his  more   recent  experience*,   and  are  given 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Camp  Mhow,  7th 
November,  1818,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Marshman,  who  had 
requested  the  author,  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  Serampore,  to  become  a  patron  of  their  college* 
was  ivritten  amid  scenes  which  gave  him  a  full  opportunity  of 
judging  every  part  of  these  important  questions. 

**  I  am  flattered  by  your  letter  of  the  1st  September ;  any 
man  must  be  gpratified  by  possessing  so  much  of  the  good  opi« 
nion  of  a  society  like  yours  at  Serampore.  I  should,  however, 
ill  deserve  the  sentiments  you  express,  if  I  were  to  have  any 
reserve  In  my  reply  ;  I  shall  be  proud  to  become  one  of  the 
patrons  of  your  college,  and  to  add  my  subscription  to  its  sup* 
port,  if  you  think  me  worthy  of  the  honour,  after  the  follow- 
ing explanations.  Though  most  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  satisfied,  were  that  only  to 
be  considered  in  a  moral  view,  it  would  be  found  to  have  dif- 
fused more  knowledge  and  more  happiness  than  any  faith  man 
ever  entertained ;  yet  I  do  think  from  the  construction  of  our 
empire  in  India,  referring  both  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  attained,  and  that  in  which  it  must  (according  to  my 
humble  judgment)  be  preserved,  that  the  English  government 
in  this  country  should  never  directly  'or  indirectly  interfere  in 
propagating  the  Christian  religion.  The  pious  missionary 
must  be  left  unsupported  by  government,  or  any  of  its  officers, 
to  pursue  his  labours,  and  I  will  add  that  I  should  not  only 
deem  a  contrary  conduct  a  breach  of  faith  to  those  natives 
whom  we  have  conquered,  more  by  our  solemn  pledges  given 
in  words  and  acts,  to  respect  their  prejudices  and  maintain 
their  religion,  than  by  arms,  but  likely  to  fail  in  the  object  it 
sought  to  accomplish ;  and  to  expose  us  eventually  to  more 
serious  dangers  than  we  have  ever  yet  known.  The  reasons 
for  this  opinion  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  publicly  to 
state ;  I  jihall  not  therefore  trouble  you  with  the  repetition. 

Vol.  IL  U 
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in  this  place  as  the  result  of  the  mort  consciratioiM 
coQyiction* 

*  "  I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  suhject,  and  your  more 
immediate  concenii  that  of  spreading  knowledge. 

*•  In  contemplating  the  probable  future  destiny  of  our  extraor- 
dinary empire  in  Asia,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  but  that 
the  knowledge  we   are  so  actively  introducing  may  in  the 
course  of  time  cause  great  changes,  but  how  these  may  affect 
our  power,  is  a  question  that  the  wisest  of  us  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer.    I  must  ever  think  that  to  impart  knowledge 
is  to  impart  strength  to  a  community,  and  that,  as  that  be- 
comes enlightened,  the  love  of  independence,  combined  with  a 
natural  pride  in  self-government,  which  God  appears  to  have 
infused  into  the  spirit  of  man  and  of  nations,  will  be  too  strong' 
for  all  the  lessons  of  duty,  of  meekness,  and  of  gratitude  to 
•  their  intellectual  benefactors,  that  we  can  teach  our  Indian 
subjects,  but  I  am  not  deterred  by  the  possibility  (nor  should  I 
be  by  the  probability)  of  such  consequences  from  being  the  ad« 
vocate  for  their  instruction  in  all  the  arts  of  civil  life.  We  live 
in  an  age  which  is  above  such  policy,  and  we  belong  to  a  coun- 
try which  has  recently  made  itself  too  conspicuous  for  destroy- 
ing the  fetters  which  had  for  ages  enslaved  the  body,  to  tole- 
rate arguments  in  support  of  a  system  for  keeping  the  human 
mind  in  ignorance  of  any  knowledge  that  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote  its  happiness;  but  the  question  here  ^assumes  its  most 
difficult  shape.     It  is  the  nature  of  the  knowledge,  and  the 
mode  we  pursue  in  imparting  it,  that  is  likely  to  make  the  dif- 
ference between  its  proving  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  India — 
between  its  supporting  (at  least  for  a  long  period)  our  power 
over  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  accelerating  its  downfioi ; 
enthusiasm  or  over-zeal  is  quite  competent  to  effect  the  latter, 
while  the  former  requires  for  its  accomplishment  a  steadiness 
of  purpose,  a  clearness  of  head,  and  a  soberness  of  judgment, 
that  are  seldom  found  united  with  that  intentness  on  the  object 
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which  is  also  quite  essential.  I  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  I  could  be 
certain,  that  your  successors  in  the  serious  task  you  propose 
would  have  as  much  experietice  m.  you  and  your  fellow- 
labourers  at  Serampore ;— that  they  would  walk,  not  run  in 
&e  same  path ;— «I  would  not  then  have  to  Btate  one  ^etfftrve. 
I  should  be  assured,  that  it  would  be  oonsidered  as  safer  tQ 
commence  by  giving^  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to  a  few  than  f^ 
little  to  many; — ^that  efforts  would  be  limited  to  countries 
where  the  people  are  familiar  with  our  government,  and  would 
understand  the  object ; — that  men,  in  short,  would  be  satined 
with  laying  the  foundation^^stone  of  a  good  edifice,  4nd  nok 
hazard  their  own  objisct  and  incur  dangeri  (for  in  all  preeipi^ 
tate  or  immature  attempts  of  this  nature  there  is  danger)  by 
desiring  to  accomplish  in  a  day  what  must  be  the  work  of  a 
century. 

^'  I  have  given  you  my  sentiments  as  iully  as  I  dan  in  thi^ 
short  letter.  I  really  have  not  time  to  ent^t  more  into  ctetails. 
I  hope  this  explanation  will  be  satisfsictory,  but  it  is  a  justice 
due  to  you  and  to  myself  to  declare,  that  while  I  shall  be  proud 
to  be  a  patron,  and  to  support  the  plan  now  proposed,  I  shall 
steadfastly  and  conscientiously  oppose  (as  far  as  I  have  the 
power)  any  deviation  from  the  original  principles,  or  any 
departure  from  that  moderate  spirit  of  gradual  and  rational 
improvement  in  which  it  has  originated,  and  in  which  I  trust  it 
will  be  conducted." 

The  above  communication  was  received  and  acknowledged  in 
terms  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  who  was  elected 
a  patron  of  the  college. 


U« 
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FREE   PRESS. 

The  subject  of  .the  free  press  in  India,  which  has 
of  late  occupied  much  attention  in  England,  is  of 
such  importance  as  to  require  the  fullest  consi- 
deration. 

It  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
first  newspaper  was   printed  at  Calcutta.      The 
times  were  favourable'  for  the  profit  and  popularity 
of  an   editor  prepared  to   promulgate   the   acts, 
the  misrepresentations,  the  calumnies,  the  public 
and  private  scandal,  which  distracted  and  disgraced 
the  period  at  which  his  labours  commenced.     A 
contest  for  power  between  his  majesty's  supreme 
court  of  law  and  the  Bengal  government  was  at  its 
height.     The  latter  was  compelled  to  seek,  and  it 
found,  some  safety  in  conciliating  the  support  of 
the  chief  judge  of  his   majesty's  court,  without 
which  it  must  either  have  perished  or  have  been 
forced  upon  the  most  extreme  and  arbitrary  acts  to 
maintain  its  existence.    Amid  such  scenes,  every  in- 
dividual high  in  station  had  his  advocates  and  his 
calumniators,  and  the  violence  of  public  and  private 
feelings  was  gratified  and  aggravated  by  a  journal 
which  gave  publicity  to  every  word  and  deed  that 
suited  the  views  and  sentiments  of  a  paity.     The 
open  scurrility  of  its  abuse  exceeded  perhaps  that  of 
any  periodical  paper  now  published  in  England. 
The  civil  government,  which  was  then  from  its 
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eonstitation  weak^  took  what  steps  it  could  to  re^ 
medy  the  serious  evil  of  a  paper  directed  kgainst 
its  reputation  and  authority,  by  confining  the  cir- 
culation as  much  as  possible^  by  frequent  prosecu- 
tions for  libellous  matter^  and  by  establishing 
another  paper^  in  opposition.  But  though  these 
measures  had  ultimately  the  effect  of  ruining  a  bold 
and  indiscreet  individual'*'^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  place  in  the  community  which  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  would  have  been  soon  occupied, 
had  not  the  acts  of  the  legislature  which  immedi* 
ately  followed  altered  the  frame  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment^ and  given  it  a  power  completely  adequate  to 
defend  itself  against  insulta  and  attacks. 

From  the  discontinuance  of  the  periodical  paper  f 
to  which  we  have  alluded^  no  publication  in  India 
demanded  the  serious,  interposition  of  the  authority 
of  government,  till  1791,  when  Lord  Cornwallis 
directed  the  arrest  and  transmission  to  England  of 
an  editor;^,  in  consequence  of  an  offensive  para** 
graph  reflecting  upon  a  French  public  officer  and 
some  of  his  countrymen  then  residing  at  Calcutta. 

The  editor  applied  to  the  supreme  court  for  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  was  granted.  The 
serving  of  the  writ  upon  the  town-major  of  Fort 
William,  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  gave  rise 
to  a  long  discussion  between  the  government  and 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature ;  which  terminated 

*  Mr.  Hickey.        t  Hickey's  Bengal  Oazette. 
X  Mr.  William  Duaiie,  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Journal. 
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in  a  solemn  and  EiiaiimiQW  .decision  of  the  judges, 
tecognisiiig  the  rigblhexerqised  by  the  government ; 
and  the  edLtoar>  on  beipg  brought  into  court,  vras 
Fcmaaded  to  the  custody  of  the  town^major.  Tlie 
inkercedaion  of  the^  Freneh  ^ent  at  Calcutta  how- 
ever, saved  him  from  hemg  aent  to  England  on  this 
occasicm ;  hxt  the  pubUcatien  of  a  nunber  of  imr 
paroper  and  intemperate  articjks  subsequently,  caused 
thii  penalty  to  he  inflicted  on  hiip  in  1794 ;  a  pro- 
ceedings of  nrhich  the  court  of  directors  highly  ap- 


In  179&,  sev^sd  puragraphs  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  which  excited  the  displeasure  c^  govern- 
ment ;  but  on  the  editoirs  expressing  regret,  and 
promising  more  care  f<Mr  the  future,  no  ^xtreine 
measures  were  resorted  to.  In  1798,  there  ap- 
peared  in  the  Telegraph,  a  periodkal  publication 
of  Calcutta,,  a  paper  signed  M^itor,  whicti  vras 
thought  to  be  «kulaked  to  excite  discontent  and 
disaffection  in  the  Indian  army*  On  Captain.  Wil- 
IiMBSon  of  the  Bengal  estahtisfament  being  dis- 
covered to  be  tke  anthor,  he  was  suepended  the  ser- 
vice. The  coort  of  directors  .afterwards  gave  this 
officer  4ihe  half  pay  of  his  rank>  but  refused  tp  c^m* 
ply  with  .hiB  petition  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
India.'  In-  the  same  year  a  tetter  appeared  in  the 
Telegraph,  signed  Charles  McLean,  r^ecting^  upon 
the  judge  and  magistrate  of  Ghazepore.  Tlie 
editor  and  Mr,  McLean  were  called  uppn  by  go- 
vemmenl:  to  m^kQ  an  apology 4q  tfa^t  public  officer. 
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The  fofner  complied  with  the  requisition,  bnt  the 
latter  refiised ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  contu^ 

tMcj,  and  of  pretious  misconduct  in  qtutting  th^ 

.  .      .         •  . 

fthip  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  remaining 
in  India  -without:  permission,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  court  of  directors  fully  approved  of  this 
proceeding. 

The  editor  of  the  Telegraph  incurred  in  the  en- 
suing year  the  further  displeasure  of  government, 
by  the  insertion  of  several  offensive  paragraphs ; 
mid  this  incident,  together  with  some  of  a  similar  na« 
ture  in  other  newspapers,  led  the  Governor-general 
IB  council  to  establish  the  following  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  press  at  Calcutta  !—* 

1.  fivery  printer  ,of  a  iJewspaper  to  print  his 
same  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

2.  Every  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  paper  to  de- 

« 

liver  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode  to  the  secretary 
of  government. 

3.  No  paper  to  be  published  on  a  Sunday. 

4.  No  paper  to  be  published  at  all,  until  it  shall 
have  been  previously  inspected  by  ttre  secretary  to 
tlii0  government,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  hiitf 
for  thfiili  porpose. 

5s  The  penalty  for  olfending  against  any  o^  the 
above  regulations  to  be,  immediate  embarkation 
fat  Eoflope. 

The  eourt  of  directors,  on  receiving  the  report  of 
this  regulation,  gave.it  the  sanction  of  their  appro^ 
bation;  a«  they  did  to  further  restrictions  issued 
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under  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley,  which 
interdicted  newspapers  from  giving  any  geneial 
orders^  or  navai  intellig^ce,  (such  as  the  arrivds 
and  departures  of  ships)  unless  such  articles  had 
appeared  in  the  Gazette, '  thereby  to  ensure  the 
authority  of  government  to  their  publication. 

The  first  of  these  restrictions  proceeded  from 
a  desire  diat  the  orders  of  government  should  not 
come  before  the  public  before  they  had  an  offidal 
and  authentic  form ;  and  the  latter  was  designed  to 
protect  the  CfHumercial  interests  and  those  of  the 
state  from  our  enemies.     The  Indian  seas  were  at 
this  period  fiUed  with  Freiich  privateers;  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  shipping  intelligence,  in- 
serted to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  readers  of 
newspapers,  was  sent  to  every  point  where  it  could 
reach  the  commanders  of  these  vessels,  whom  it  often 
enabled  to  intercut  merchantmen,  and  to  avcnd 
the  British  cruizers.     This  last  restriction,  which 
the  carelessness  or  contumacy  of  editors  compelled 
government    often  to  repeat,  will  shew,   in  the 
strongest  point  of  view,  the  great  difference  be- 
.ween  the  character  of  the  press  in  India  and  Eng- 
land.    At  first  view,  it  will  certainly  appear  very 
harsh,  and  almost  tyrannical,  to  prohibit  the  public 
papers  from  inserting  arrivals  and  departures  of 
vessels,  these  being  occurrences  in  which  it  may  be 
said  many  are  deeply  interested ;  but  we  shall  be 
sensible,  on  reflection,  that  the  government  could 
hardly  have  shewn  more  negligence  of  its  duty,  or 
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more  injustice  to  those  living  under  its  protection, 
than  to  permit  this  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  its 
commercial  subjects,  of  its  own  reputation,  and  that 
o{  his  mq'esty's  naval  commander.  The  chief  end 
to  be  answered  by  the  articles  published  would  be^ 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  English  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta,  not  amounting  in  numbers  to  those  of 
some  large  village  in  England,  and  to  convey  to 
public  servants  and  residents  in  the  interior  of  India 
information  which,  if  at  all  interested  in  it,  they 
were  certain  of  receiving  through  private  channels. 

This  case  may  be  deemed  an  exception ;  but  the 
nearer  we  look  at  the  question  of  a  free  press  in 
India,  the  more  exceptions  we  shall  find,  and  be 
compelled  to  confess  that,  as  long  as  the  necessity 
exists  for  the  maintenance  of  absolute  power,  it  is 
far  bett^,  both  for  the  state  and  individuals,  that 
it  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  than  to  punish 
such  offences,  particularly  where  the  punish- 
ment  is  so  severe.  In  the  latter  case,  government 
has  no  option,  it  has  only  one  course  to  pursue ; 
and  when  its  authority  is  slighted,  and  its  disposi^ 
ticm  to  moderate  measures  treated  with  contumacy, 
it  is  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  exercise 
of  its  prerogative,  or  present  to  its  subjects  the 
spectacle  of  its  authority  contemned  and  defeated. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  censor, 
there  were  no  cases  of  offence,  except  what  were 
comparatively  trivial,  and  which  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated more  in  negligence  than  design. 
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The  »tep9  taken  in  Lord  Minto's  admmktratiatt, 
to  prevent  the  pablication*  of  religiois  works 
ofiensiye  to  the  nati<m,  has  been  alreadj  detailed. 
During  the  whole  of  the  gorenunent  of  thb  Boble- 

*  Lord  Minto's  exercise  of  his  authority  upon  this  occasion 
was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  a  clergyman 
at  Calcutta,  lobe  contrary  to  the  practice  of  former  6ovenM»»* 
general;  but  his  lordship,  in  a  despatch  to  the  mcrel  ooor* 
nxittee  of  the  court  of  directors,  (7th  Nov.  1807,)  fully  repelled 
this  attack  upon  the  measures  of  government.  He  adverted 
to  the  proceedings,  already  noticed,  of  Lord  WeUesley  relative 
to  the  proposed  thesis  of  disputation  at  the  collie  of  Fort 
William.  He  also  adverted  to  the  recent  massacre  at  Vellore, 
and  to  the  sentiments  which  the  cotnrt  of  directora  had  ex* 
pressed  on  hearing  of  that  disaster.  With  regard  to  poUica* 
tions,  he  observed,  "  that  the  existing  restrictions  upon  the 
press  in  India  had  been  in  force  many  years,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  supposed  that  any  former  administration  would  have 
deemed  it  consistent  with  the  public  safety,  or  with  the  obli- 
gations of  the  public  fiiith,  as  pledged  to  the  native  subjects  of 
the  Company  for  the  nnmoleated  exercise  of  their  rdigions,  to 
permit  the  circulation  of  such  inflammatory  wodca  as  those 
which  had  been  brought  to  notice.'' 

Lord  Minto,  in  reference  to  the  discussions  with  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Serampore,  observes  "  that  no  innovation  has  taken 
place  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  government  relative 
to  the  e^mtrol  of  the  productions  ef  the  pnas,  that  no  new  and 
^ecafic  imprimatur  hat  been  eatablidied  for  wodss  en  thecdogy; 
but  that  the  restrictions  which  virtually  existed  with  regard  to 
publications  in  general,  were  practically  applied  to  theological 
works  only  when  works  of  that  class,  containiag  strictures  on 
the  religions  of  the  country  in  terms  the  most  irritating  and 
offensive,  by  being  circulated  among  our  native  subjects,  ex- 
posed the  public  tcanijuiUity  to  haa^." 
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man  there .  appears  to  have  been  a  very  vigilant 
snperintendence  of  the  press*.  In  1811  the  names 
of  the  printers  were  directed  to  be  affixed  toaU 
TTCtrks^  adyertisemantS)  papers,  &e. ;  and  two  years 
afterwards^  further  regulations  directed  not  only 
that  the  newspapers^  notices,  handbills,  and  all  eph^ 
meral  publications,  should  be  Btnt  to  the  chief 
sieeretajry  for  reyision,  but  that  the  titles  of  ^  works 
intended  for  publication  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  same  officer^  who  had  the  option  of  requiring 
the  work  itself  to  be  sent  for  his  examination,  if  he 
deemed  it  necessary. 

These  additional  restrictiona  upon  the  press  were 
made  iraderthe  government  of  a  nobleman  who, 
fitmi  his  character,  was  the  most  unlikely  of  men 
to  impose  any  restraint  that  he  could  avoid  upon 
the  liberty  of  his  countrymen*  They  were  a  strong 
coofinnation  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  hia 
predecessor,  and  evinced  the  necessity  of  increased 
vigilance  to  check  a  growing  evU.  They  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  his  being  forced  upon  smy  harsh 
measures  to  individuals ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  from  the  time  the  office  of  censor  was 
established,  though  there  were  never  less  than  five 
newspapers  published  at  Calcutta,  in  which  every 

*  The  editors  of  the  newspapers  were  censured,  in  1807, 
for  publishing  intelligence  about  the  distribution  of  his  ma- 
jesty's fleet,  such  articles  being  contrary  to  orders ;  and  these 
restrictions  were  directed  to  be  observed  at  Madras  and. 
Bombay. 
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kind  of  European  intelligence^  and  all  matters  of 
general  and  local  interest^  were  inserted,  there  did 
not  occur,  from  1801  till  1820,  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  one  occasion  on  which  government  was  com- 
pelled even  to  threaten  to  send  any  individaal  to 
England. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  administration 
of  Lord  Hastings,  frequent  censures  had  been 
passed  on  the  editor  of  a  paper,  called  the  Asiatic 
Mirror,  for  what  was  deemed  improper  conduct. 
The  editor,  for  one  of  his  pleas  of  justification, 
remonstrated  *  upon  the  varied  mode  in  which  dif- 
ferent  individuals  who  filled  the  office  of  censor 
performed  its  duties,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
there  was  in  understanding  exactly  the  course  which 
an  editor  was  to  pursue.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  remonstrance ;  but  in  the  subsequent  year,  the 
office  of  censor  was  abolished,  and  as  a  substitutci 
regulations^  for  the  conduct  of  editors  of  news* 
papers  were  issued. 

By  this  measure  the  name  of  an  invidious  office 

*  Letter  from  Dr.  Bryen*  editor  of  the  Mirror,  dated  Februt 
ary,  IS  17. 

t  These  regulations  were  as  follows  :— 

*'  The  editors  of  newspapers  are  prohibited  from  publishing 
any  matter  coming  under  the  following  heads : — 

<*  I.  Animadversions  on  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  the 
honourable  court  of  directors,  or  other  public  authorities  in 
England,  connected  with  the  government  in  India ;  or  disquisi- 
tions on  political  transactions  of  the  local  administration ;  or 
offensive  remarks  levelled  at  the  public  conduct  of  the  member^ 
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was  abolished,  and  the  responsibility  of  printing 
offensive  matter  was  removed  from  a  public  fnnc*' 
tionary  to  the  author  or  editor ;  but  this  change^  so 
far  from  rescinding  any  of  the  restrictions  upon  the 
press,  in  reality  imposed  them  in  as  strong,  if  not 
in  a  stronger  degeee,  than  any  measure  that  had 
been  before  adopted.  This  conviction  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  general,  but  for  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  a  passage  in  the  answer  given  by  Lord 
Hastings  to  an  address  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras.  In  this  address,  his  lordship  was  compli- 
mented on  the  adoption  of  a  measure  ^^  calculated 
to  give  strength  to  a  liberal  and  just  government^ 
to  which  freedom  of  inquiry  and  the  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  best  support  ;**  and  his  lordship's 
answer  was  couched  in  terms  *,  which  were  in  some 


of  council,  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courti  or  of  the  lord« 
bishop  of  Calcutta. 

*<  2.  Discussions  having  a  tendency  to  create  alarm  or  sus- 
picion among  the  native  population  of  any  intended  interference 
with  their  religious  opinions. 

^<  3.  The  republication,  from  English  or  other  newspapers, 
of  passages  coming  under  any  of  the  above  heads,  or  otherwise 
calculated  to  affect  the  British  power  or  reputation  in  India. 

*'  4.  Prirate  scandal  and  personal  remarks  on  individuals, 
tending  to  excite  dissension  in  society.'' 

*  Lord  Hastings,  in  his  reply  to  the  address  from  the  inha* 
bitanta  of  Madras,  observes,  ^^  My  removal  of  restrictions  from 
the  press  has  been  mentioned  in  laudatory  language.  I  might 
easily  have  adopted  that  procedure  without  any  length  of  cau- 
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quarters  altogether  mismterpreted.  It  was  erro- 
neoiisly  inferred  that  hia  lordship  was  disposed  to 
give  a  very  great  latitude  to  freedom  of  publioation ; 
aisd  that  the  restrictions  which  had  been  before  iaft- 
posed*  if  not  yirtuaUy  repealed  by  this  public  d^ 
claibtioti  of  his  opinions,  would,  at  least,  not  be 
enforced  by  the  arbitrary  punishment  inflicted 
by  former  Govemor^geiterals  of  sending  offenders 
to  England.  The  editor*'  of  the  Calcutta  Jour^ 
nal  was  forward  to  declare  this  impression  and  to  act 
upon  it    This  paper  early  evinced  a  talent  and 

tious  consideration,  from  my  habit  of  regarding  the  freedom  of 
publication  as  a  natural  right  of  my  fellow-subjects,  to  be  nar- 
rowed only  by  special  and  urgent  cause  asdgned.  Hie  seeing 
no  direct  necessity  for  those  invidious  shackles  might  hare 
sufficed  to  make  me  break  them-— I  know  myself,  however^  to 
have  been  glided  in  the  step  by  a  positive  and  well-wei^lied 
policy.  If  our  motives  of  action  are  worthy,  it  must  be  wise  to 
render  them  intelligible  throughout  an  empiriB,^our  hold  da 
which  is  opinion.  Further,  it  is  salutary  for  supreme  authority, 
even  when  its  intentions  ard  most  pure,  to  look  to  the  ootitrol 
of  public  scrutiny :  while  conscious  of  rectitttde,  that  anihmitj 
can  lose  nothing  of  it»  strength  by  its  exposure  to  general 
comments  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  incalculable  addition 
of  force.  That  government  which  has  nothing  to  disguise 
wields  the  most  powerful  instrument  that  can  appertain  to 
sovereign  rule.  It  carries  with  it  the  united  reliance  and  dfibrt 
of  the  whole  mass  of  th^  governed:  and  let  the  triomiph  of  o«r 
beloved  countiy  in  its  awful  contest  with  tyrant-ridden  France 
speak  the  value  of  a  spirit  to  be  found  only  in  men  accaslomed 
to  induce  and  express  their  honest  sentiments." 
*  Mr.  Buckingham. 
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indostfy  that  would  kaye  given  it  succ^s  under 
mxy  circumstanqes ;  and  when  its  pages  added^  to  the 
excellent  matter  with  which  they  were  often  filled^ 
attacks  upon  pnblk  measures^  with  striettires  oh 
the  highest  official  persmiages  in  India^  its  cir-^ 
cnlation  greatly  increased.  '  The  very  disputes  of 
the  editor  with  individnais  and  with  government 
gave  a  piquancy  to  his  pages^  while  his  display 
of  attachment  to  English  principles,  in  the  bold 
assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  pivess^  and  his 
Ksistance  to  what  was  reprobated  as  arbitrary 
power^,  gainied  him  many  and  zealous  advocates^ 
whoi  awakened  as  it  were  at  his  call  to  feelings 
ccmgenial'  to  their  native  country,  forgot  for  the 
moment  the  vast  difference  between  that  and  the 
land  in  which  they  had  chosen  to  reside.  Encou-^ 
raged  by  their  approbation,  and  by  the  profit  and 
popularity  which  for  a  short  period  attended  his 
labours,  the  editor  persisted  in  his  course,  which 
terminated  in  his  being  sent  to  England.  The 
legality  and  justice  of  this  extreme  measure  were 
confirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  court  of  direo- 
tors>  and  by  the  king  in  council,  to  both  of  which 
authorities  he  made  his  appeal  against  the  severity 
of  his  treatment  in  India. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  detail  the 
measures  which  Lord  Hastings  took  before  he 
left  Bengal  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  or  to  give  the  sentiments  he  recorded 
expressive  of  the  disappointment  at. the  effects 
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produced  by  the  latitude  which  he  had  desired 
to  give  to  this  cherished  Elnglish  privilege.  The 
moderation  with  which  he  performed  his  duty  cm 
this  occasion  did  not  save  him  firom  the  attacks 
of  those  who  had  a  short  time  before  hailed  him 
as  the  bestower  of  that  freedom  which  he  was 
now  represented  as  anxious  to  destroy.  His  suc- 
cessors, Mr.  Adam  and  Lord  Amherst,  were  viro- 
Icntly  assailed  for  the  acts  which  the  continued 
ofiences  of  the  successive  editors  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal  compelled  them  to  adopt ;  and  the  fonoer 
incurred  more  obloquy  from  a  popular  party  en 
account  of  the  regulations  established  by  him,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  supreme  court  of  Calcutta,  by 
which  every  printer  is  obliged  to  have  a  license 
before  he  is  authorized  to  print  newspaper,  pamph- 
let, or  work  of  any  description  whatsoever;  which 
licenses  are  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  transgression 
of  any  of  the  restrictions  under  which  the  press 
is  placed.  This  measure  applies  to  all  classes,  and 
is  deemed,  for  that  reason,  better  than  the  restora- 
tion of  the  office  of  censor,  which,  as  far  as  the 
arbitrary  act  of  banishing  from  India  operated, 
could  iqpply  to  Europeans  only  ;  while  the  An^Io- 
Indians  and  natives  could  consequently  print  and 
publish  what. they  pleased,  without  being  am«nabie 
to  any  punishment  but  what  the  ordinary  course  of 
law  inflicted. 

The  history  of  the  press  at  Madras  and  Bombay 
is,  on  a  small  scale,  not  unlike  that  of  Calcutta. 
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At  the  former  presidency  one  case  occnrred,  thirty 
years  ago^  of  an  editor  *  being  ordered  to  England 
for  publishing  a  libellous  paper;  but  no  similar 
act  of    seTerity   has   been   required  there   since^ 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  office  of  censor  having 
been  continued  in  that  presidency.     It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  to  stote  that,  when  that  able  and 
respectable  nobleman.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  government,  one  of  his  majesty's 
judges  *  sent  to  the   government  a  copy  of  his 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  preceding  sessions, 
with  a  request  that  it  should  be  printed;  which 
request  was  not  complied  with,  as  the  charge  in 
question  was  considered  to  contain  an  attack  on 
the  civil  government  of  the  country.      The  gor 
yemor  took  this  occasion  of  expressing  his  senti- 
ments in  the  most  decided  manner  regarding  all 
sach  publications. 

*^  It  is  necessary,  in  my  opinion,'*  his  lordship 
observed^  "  for  the  public  safety,  that  the  press 
in  India  should  be  kept  under  the  most  rigid  con- 
trol. It  matters  not  from  what  pen  the  dangerous 
nuatter  may  issue;  the  higher  the  authority  the 
greater  the  mischief.** 

This  was  the  just  and  deliberate  opinion  of 
a  nobleman  deeply  imbued  with  the  true  principles 
of  English  freedom,  but,  at  the  same  time,  too 

♦  Mr.  Humphries.     He  made  his  escape  from  on  board 
the  ship  in  which  he  was  embarked. 
t  Sir  Henry  Gwillim. 
Vol.  II.  X 
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well  acquainted  with  the  frame  of  our  liidkii 
gOTeminent  to  admit  any  part  of  that  to  sxiffer 
injury  when  m  his  faands^  from  a  desire  either  to 
evade  respdnsibility  or  to  court  popularity. 

The  ^f  ess  at  Bombay  was  placed  under  the  su- 
perrislon  df  a  government  officer  in  the  year  ^,791 ; 
and  the  censorship  continued  until  it  was  done 
a^ay  at  Calcutta,  when  it  was  also  abttlished  at 
Bombay.  Though  various  discussions  had  arisen, 
hd  extreme  act  of  authority  was  resorted  to  until 
lately  that  the  governor  in  council  directed  the 
editor  *  of  the  Bombay  Gazette  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land, on  a  complaint  from  one  of  his  majesty's  judges 
ftt  that  presidency,  founded  on  an  alleged  mis-state- 
ment of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  court  in  which 
he  presided.  The  quarter  from  which  this  appeal 
^as  made  to  the  civil  government,  unless  we  impugn 
the  conduct  of  the  judge  who  made  it,  must  carry 
with  it  irresistible  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  that 
authority  whose  aid  was  solicited ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  extreme  tesorted  to,  in  affbrding  this  aid, 
there  is  one  unanswerable  plea  to  be  preferred, 
which  is,  that  a  government  So  situated  cannot 
suffer  the  commands  it  has  issued  to  be  success- 
fully opposed  by  an  individual,  without  k  loss  of 
that  impression  of  its  power  which  is  quite  essential 
to  the  fldfilment  of  its'  various  and  important 
duties. 

The  foregoing  is  a  short  history  of  the  press  ia 

♦  Mr.  Fair. 
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India>  from  its  first  establishment  HU  the  pteseht 
date.     It  is  not  necessary  to  noticfe  the  many  dis- 
ctfssions  and  publications  to  which  the  more  recent 
dcclif renced  at  Calcutta  hare  given  rise  in  England. 
The  author's  sentiments  upon  that  question,  asi 
given  &t  a  debate  at  thfe  India  house,  will  be  fourid 
ifa  the  Ap|>6ndi±  * ;  but  he  tnust,  in  this  place,  offer 
some  generdl  observations,  which,  he  trusts,  will  be 
perttsed  with  that  cahriness  and  consideration  which 
a  subject  of  such  vitstl  importance  to  our  Indian 
empire  derhands.     It  is  no  easy  task  to  reconcile 
Englishmen  to  any  principles  which  have  an  ap- 
pearance  of  militating  against  that  freedom,  to 
which,  from  their  very  birth,  they  are  sd  fondly 
attached;  but  they  will  not  refuse  assent  to  the 
reasonableness  of  some  departure  from  these  prin- 
ciples, if  proved  to  be  alike  essential  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  and  glory  of  their  country,  and  td 
promote  the  good  and  tranquillity  of  distant  nations, 
who,  though  subject  to  its  power,  are,  arid  must 
long  continue,  in  a  totally  different  state  of  society. 
The  mode  in  which  we  cah  best  arrive  at  a  iiafe 
conclusion  upon  this  important  point  is,  to  examine 
carefully  the  general  character  of  a  free  press,  and 
the  effects  which  its  introduction  \t^ould  be  likely  to 
have'  upon  the  different  classes  of  our  subject  ih 
India.  Throughout  the  civilized  wbrld,  a  free  press 
is   a  powerful  engine  for  good  or  for  etil.     When 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  people,  their  institutions  and 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  Vl. 
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form  of  government  are  such  as  to  admit  of  its 
freedom,  the  good  preponderates ;  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case^  the  evil.  It  is  safe  to  admit  the  press 
to  comment  freely  npon  the  acts  of  government 
and  the  conduct  of  its  functionaries^  when  there  is 
an  independent  public  to  whom  its  observations 
and  strictures  are  addressed,  and  by.  whom  it  is 
salutary,  for  the  general  welfare,  that  they  should 
be  canvassed  and  understood,  in  order  that  their 
opinion  should  check  misrule ;  and  that  the  fear  of 
offending  or  outraging  it,  should  temper  with  mode- 
ration and  justice  every  act  of  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  state  afikirs ;  but  no  part  of 
this  description  of  an  independent  public  applies  to 
our'  empire  in  India.  The  English  part  of  the  po- 
pulation is,  perhaps,  as  respectable  a  conoununity 
as  any  in  the  world;  but  they  are  not  what  an 
Englishman  would  designate  as  a  public.  The 
great  msyority  are  civil  and  military  servants,  of 
whom  a  very  considerable  proportion  hold  their 
offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  local  government 
under  which  they  serve ;  and  the  other  part,  com- 
posed of  merchants,  free-traders^  missionaries,  sh<^ 
keepers,  and  artisans,  not  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, enjoy,  under  the  protection  of  British  courts 
of  law,  every  privilege  of  an  Englishman,  excq[)t 
such  as  the  interests  of  the  Indian  empire  would 
make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  possess.  But  the 
want  of  these  excepted  privileges  is  rarely  felt,  for 
such  is  the  happy  effect  of  our  free  constitution, 
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that  a  portion  of  it  attends  and  guards  Englishmen 
in  whatever  soil  and  situation  they  are  placed.  Its 
beneficial  influence  tempers  the  actions  of  the  most 
absolute  power  with  which  an  English  government 
over  foreign  countries  can  be  vested,  having  for 
its  support  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  bom 
Britons ;  and,  in  the  respectable  community  now 
formed  by  the  English  in  India,  this  feeling  has 
gained,  and  will  continue  to  gain,  a  strength  that 
must  rank  it  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
checks  we  can  expect  to  have  upon  a  government 
which  circumstances  require  to  be  strong,  and  in 
some  cases  almost  despotic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  substance,  there 
exists  in  our  empire  in  India  as  much  of  personal 
liberty  as  is  compatible  with  our  sovereignty  of  that 
country ;  but  if,  from  a  desire  to  assimilate  with  the 
national  government  of  England  the  unnational  go- 
vernment which  extraordinary  events  have  given  us 
in  India,  any  individuals  are  to  be  suffered  to  exer- 
cise the  same  rights  there  as  are  exercised  in  Eng«- 
land,  in  conunenting  upon  the  acts  of  local  admi- 
nistration, animadverting  upon  its  functionaries, 
publishing  complaints  and  grievances,  discussing 
questions  of  internal  and  external  policy,  and. ex- 
posing as  objects  of  ridicule  and  detestation  the 
usages  and  religion  of  our  native  subjects;  they 
will  create  insubordination,  contention,  and  dis- 
affection. Unless  strong  and  political  restrictions 
are  enforced,  neither  the  grave  admonitions  of  those 
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will  stop  ifim  i^  ft  eareer  wl^^  their  pre^  1144 
popularity  will  be  so  Qowm^smrat^  |:a  tb^  biMr 
Aa69  pf  their  ^jttec^s  fi^  i4ff4^yf  to  indsmmfy  them 
for  thp  alight  h^z^  thef  iocur  froiQ  jodgef 
bound  bf  the  letter  of  thd  ]#i«^j  or  juries,  cowi^tipg 
pf  men  who^  from  th^ir  Gopditipn^  will  look  with 
iiiO  hostile  feeling  ^  those  who  rail  ^t  peF6oi|«  i^ 
ofike,  or  attacl^  thg  m^a8ur#9  of  thejir  superfon  in 
soi^iety.  But  tb«  wil^  likeljr  to  fesult  in  the 
£ajropean  part  of  the  cpOMmiuity  frc^ai  the  ^dnw* 
sion  of  ^  free  pr^sa  A(^if  slight  tp  tho^  whjch 
would  be  produced,  and  i^t  no  distant  dat^^fupepgat 
-the  natives*  of  India;  and  jt  is  the  considemittpn  of 
.thieir  good^  even  'more  than  of  ow  owp^  whieh  4e- 
nands  attention  to  this  subjects  It  is  iiopowible 
England  should  de«re  to  withhold  from  her  wb*- 
j^tB  in  India  the  benefit  of  knowledge ;  but  on  th^^ 
maimer  in  which  this  benefit  k  imparted^  her  gtorf 
and  their  happineas  depend*  On  this  poipt^  tbtete- 
fiwre,  it  is  our  duty  tp  exert  our  b^st  jndgmeMb ;  amd 
what  person  that  has  studied  the  past  hUtory  taf 
the  natives  of  India,  and  fyUf  undeiat^nds  their 

#  A%  the  coarfs  f>f  jppi^  of  ^e  ni4v«  fringes,  fifWi  af 
liews,  {;erme4  Ackb^j3,|ir!e  proihu^pd  ^  which  are  coorjt-gM^ttcs, 
giving  a  stcutement  of  occurrences,  true  or  fialse^  as  matters  of 
fact,  without  comment  or  opinion.  From  the  situatioii  of 
the  writers  under  such  governments,  it  will  easily  be  con- 
oeived  that  these  Ackbars  bear  no  affinity  to  an  Bnglkii 
newspaper. 
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IMrefp^t  .chiract^tf  aq4  condition^  wiU  venliore  to  rer 
e9mH)i£|i4  u«  tQ  comaieiice  t^i9  improyi^m^nt  by  tb^ 
f^«]|ucy  of  a  free  press?  That  may^  perhaps^  b4 
f)MB  la^t  bopa  give9  to  a  people  whom^  'mitk  ^  policy 
imkffofwii  to  fproier  ^ea>  we  shall  have  gradu&lljr 
piatured  jnto  ft  ^ate  of  society  fit  to  receive  it; 
the  gift  will  be  ennobled  by  the  conviction  that 
the '  existence  of  a  spirit  of  natioli^l  feeling  and 
jnd^endemiie^  which  it  is  calcill^tted  to  pp)*ei»d  and 
maintais^  is  irreconcil^^ble  with  the  bodtiiiiiliuice  of 
^^bmifiUMon  to  a  foreign  rule^  howeter  enlarged  the 
TieF^  4«4  just  the  principles  upon  which  that  rub 

is  founded* 

The  ef tabUdhment  of  a  free  pres^  in  India  i&  con* 
genia)i  with  the  interests  aitd  feelings  of  a  numbet 
of  that  class  of  Europeans  who  d^^ell  at  thib  presi^ 
dencies  "under  English  law*  '  It  is  from  their  supr 
port  that  it  ha3  lately  derived^  and  will  hereafr^ 
jderive,  confidence  in  its  attacks  upon  the  local  ad« 
ypiiMsti^tion,  and  upon  the  usag^  and  r^Ugicm  of 
fj^e  natives  qf  India.  Thejfe  is  no  prevc^iti^g  tUt 
r^ect  if  the  law  is  esiclvsively  appealed  tOj  and  the 
ivictori^s  which  editors  obtain  ov^  gPl^eimnLent  and 
11^  offici^r^.  w))l  d%Uy  ftti^engthen  a  cause  which  his 
flj^m^  in  ^  sbart  period^  much  ground  both  ii. 
Il^dia  Myd  m  Englwd;  fi^ir  eveii  in  the  former 
|:muntry  the  great  m^ority  of  English  residents  aiie 
Imt  litde  a^uaii^ted  with  the  true  character  of  those 
tw  by  which  We  hold  our  eastern  ei&pire.  The 
gelwrol  0{mtimeAts  of  persons  connected  with  the 
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courts  of  English  law  are,  from  education  and  from 
habit,  favourable  to  what  appears  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Many  members  of  the  European  part  of 
the  community  are  discontented  with  their  condition 
and  {m>q)ects ;  others  continue  at  the  ^presidencies 
with  unchanged  English  ideas  and  feelings,  and 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its 
native  population  beyond  the  limits  of  the  capitals 
in  which  they  reside.  Soch  persons  often  cherish 
a  hatred  (which  they  flatter  themselves  is  constitu- 
tional) to  all  that»  in  their  opinion,  approaches  to 
<n*iental  despotism.  A  great  number  (and  this 
class  increases  rapidly)  are  so  ardent  for  the  propa- 
gation of  education  and  religion,  that  they  wel- 
come, with  an  inconsiderate  zeal,  every  aid  which 
they  think  will  accelerate  the  early  attainment 
of  their  objects,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
.  among  those  they  deem  a  free  press  one  of  the 
most  essential.  Thus  professional  feeling,  igno- 
rance, disaffection,  prejudice,  and  enthusiasm,  sweD 
the  numbers  of  the  advocates  of  a  free  press  in 
India;  and  these  meet  with  coinciding  sentiments 
in  England  in  all  who  are  ignorant  or  but  superfi- 
cially acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of 
India.  Better  informed  men,  however,  will  be 
convinced  that  the  good  of  the  latter  country  needs 
a  mixtmre  of  some  principles  happily  uncongenial 
to  England;  and  that  not  only  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  but  those  of  humanity  and  of  know- 
ledge, require  our  firm  resistance  tP  this  and  other 
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points  similar  in  their  spirit  of  innovation^  and 
unseasonable  excitement. 

The  establishment  of  a  free  press  in  India  has 
been  represented  as  a  mean  of  advancing  the  know* 

•     •     »  •  - 

ledge  and  promoting  the  utility  of  that  class  of  our 
subjects  denominated  •*  half-castes,"  or  Anglo-In- 
dians. The  attention  which  this  class  has  lately  re- 
ceived has  been  already  noticed;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  success  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  .adopted  with  a  view  to  their  improvement 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  defeated  than  ad- 
vanced by  a  free  press,  which  might  prove  a  fatal 
boon  to  a  society  yet  in  its  infancy  of  knowledge. 
That  freedom  would  be  more  likely  to  instil  prin- 
ciples of  insubordination,  division,  and  misplaced 
ambition,  than  to  convey  lessons  of  virtue  and  mo- 
deration to  a  commimity  whose  rise  into  respect- 
ability and  consideration  in  the  state  depends  on 
habits  of  active  industry  and  solid  acquirements. 
The  press,  as  at  present  licensed  in  India,  afibrds 
to  this  body  of  our  subjects  all  that  can  be  well 
desired  of  instruction.  If  its  freedom  were  extended 
beyond  this  point,  it  might  work  them  evil ;  it 
could  render  them  no  good:  but  a  view  of  the 
benefit  or  injury  it  might  bring  to  this  class,  or  to 
a  .few  Europeans*,  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
we  contemplate  its  probable  effects  upon  eighty 
millions  of  our  native  subjects.     In  treating  this 

*  The  estimated  numbers  of  all  the  Europeans  in  India,  not 
in  the  civil  or  military  service,  is  about  3000, 
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be  folly  to  expect  that  they  should  not  have  a  wish 
to  subvert  it. 

Contemplating,  as  we  always  should,  the  possi- 
biUty  of  such  an  attempt,  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  do  not  ourselves  contribute  means 
for  its  success ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  until 
the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India  are  changed, 
their  prejudices  subdued,  and  knowledge  gradually 
difiused,  we  could  give  to  the  Brahmins,  and  others 
of  the  instructed  classes  of  India,  no  weapon  which 
they  would  know  better  how  to  use  against  us  than 
a  free  press.  •  Their  efforts  would  be  chiefly  directed 
to  corrupt  our  native  soldiery,  who  are  neither  in- 
sensible to  their  own  consequence,  nor  inobservant 
of  the  depressed  scale  on  which  they  serve.  It  is  our 
duty,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  guard  these  brave  and 
attached  men  from  insidious  attacks  upon  their 
fidelity.  A  contest  with  any  part  of  our  native 
army  must  commence  with  a  destruction  of  links 
essential  to  our  existence.  If  we  oppose  English 
to  revolted  Indian  troops,  the  best  result  would 
give  success  only  for  a  short  period  ;  for,  from  the 
moment  that  we  began  to  rely  upon  our  physical 
strength,  the  chain  by  which  we  hold  our  eastern 
empire  would  be  broken,  and  we  should  have  to 
struggle  through  recurring  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  an  inglorious  termination  of  our  power. 

The  measures  hitherto  employed  by  artful  ene- 
mies to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  our  subjects  and 
native  troops,  and  their  partic^l  success,  give  earnest 
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of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disse- 
mination in  the  native  languages  of  printed  tracts 
and  papers,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  free 
press.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  in«- 
stances  to  which  allusions  are  here  made* ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  they  are  numerous,  and  all  directed  to 
the  same  object,  the  excitement  of  a  feeling  hostile 
to  the  existence  of  our  power. 

Upon  a  view  of  these  facts,  we  can  imagine  no 
precaution  of  such  consequence  as  a  watchful  re- 
straint of  the  press.  If  that  is  not  restricted  from 
publications  tending  to  lower  the  respect  in  which 
government  and  its  officers  are  held,  from  offending 
and  weakening  princes  and  chiefs,  by  lessening  their 
estimation  with  their  subjects,  from  alarming  and 
irritating  the  natives  of  India,  by  attacks  on  their 
usages  and  religion,  and  from  disseminating  prin- 
ciples of  sedition  and  rebellion,  it  will  gradually  un- 
dermine and  destroy  our  power ;  and  it  may  compass 
this  without  any  serious  transgression  against  the 

*  It  may  be  affirmed,  from  the  most  authentic  documents, 
that,  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  there  has  been,  in  different 
parts  of  India,  a  most  active  circulation  of  inflammatory  papers^ 
in  the  form  of  proclamations,  letters,  and  prophecies,  directed 
to  the  subyersion  of  the  British  power.  These  have,  in  almost 
all  cases,  been  addressed  to  the  interests  and  passions  of  our 
native  troops.  They  have  too  often  made  deep  impressions ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  multiplying  copies,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
tection, has  limited  their  circulation  to  particular  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  prevented  the  mischiefs  which 
such  efforts  of  our  enemies  were  calculated  to  produce. 
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laNT  df  Engknd,  or,  indeed^  without  the  slightest 
etil  tetentlon  of  some  of  those  who  aid  in  working 
f he  mischief.  Their  liinited  knowledge  tod  ithper- 
fe(!t  ihforihatioii,  combined  with  their  zeal,  may 
Mind  thent  to  the  dangers  i\iej  engender;  stnd 
otheriS,  Wh6  have  deeper  designs,  will  court  theif 
names  m  st  cause  that  must  be  popular  iHth  mBhjy 
from  its  supposed  association  with  the  propagating 
of  freedom,  u'Seful  knowledge,  and  true  religion. 

We  must  necessarily  deduce  from  what  has  beeti 
ststted,  that  the  existence  of  a  press,  free  in  the  same 
degree  as  that  of  England,  is  incompatible  with  a 
government  such  as  that  we  have  established  in 
India.  It  would  accelerate  the  destruction  of  omr 
power  long  before  its  dissolution  could  be  a  benefit 
to  the  ilatives  of  that  country :  it  would  impede 
instead  of  promote  the  progress  to  improvement 
now  making  by  the  Anglo-Ihdians  and  Europeans 
>^hbse  curiosity,  national  prejudices,  and  personal 
feelings,  which  it  mi^ht  amuse  arid  gratify,  Wolild 
be  thrown  by  its  unlicensed  action  into  parties  and 
dissensions  every  w^ay  injurious  to  the  happiness 
and  interests  of  this  small  but  important  part  of  the 
population. 

That  a  spirit  of  emulation  might  be  excited,  and 
some  latent  talent  be  elicited,  by  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  is  it  meant  to 
deny  that  good  might  arise  from  its  observations 
on  public  men  and  measures,  and  that  it  might 
occasionally  constitute  a   check  against  abuses; 


bttt^  in  ft  government  Uke  British  India,  such  good 
would  be  partial  and  uncertain,  whereas  the  mis- 
chief tci  whi^h  a  free,  unlicenseid  press  would  open 
thfe  dodr,  would  b^  general  and  incalculably.  The 
present  press  in  India  is  under  no  revtrietiOM 
thut  tan  prevent  its  doing  good  oii  as  large  k 
scale  as  can  be  rationally  wished.  It  is  restricted 
from  attacking  a  government  so  placed  and  Con- 
stituted that  it  "Crould  lose  by  6uch  attacks  the 
impression  which  is  indispensable  to  fulfil  it^ 
dtities;  it  is  iiiterrdicted  from  publishing  any  ar^ 
iictes  that  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  society, 
and  to  excite  passions  and  fieelings  that  would  lead 
through  discontent  and  disaffection  to  sedition  and 
revolt.  These  salutary  interdictions  excepted,  it  has 
every  freedom  and  every  encoursigement  that  a 
friend  to  publicity  (which  every  friend  to  just  go* 
vemment  must  be)  could  dfesire.  There  is  no  re- 
strictions -  that  can  prevent  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  dissemination  of  science  and  in- 
struction,  in  every  art  and  improvement  of  civilized 
life.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  our  con-: 
tinned  ability  to  give  the  press  that  latitude  which 
will  make  it  a  great  and  useft^l  instrument  to  fur^ 
ther  our  plans  of  improvement,  depends  on  the 
strict  *  and  tigilant  manner  in  which  we  check 

•  No  individtial  in  authority  can  have  a  right  to  act  upon 
his  personal  feeling  or  discretion  for  the  toleration  of  departure 
from  established  regulations.  The  moment  the  rule  ceases  to 
be  imperatire  in  all  cases,  Its  application  in  particular  ones  be« 
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any  trespass  upon  the  limits  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  those  by  whom  it  is  conducted. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  free  press  in  India 
would  prove  a  channel  through  which  complaints 
would  be  heard;  that  it  would  be  a  protecticm 
to  the  weak  and  oppressed ;  that  it  would  convey 
wrongs  and  abuses  to  the  ear  of  government  and 
its  high  functionaries^  and  would  prove  in  this  and 
in  other  ways  an  efficient  check  to  the  abuse 
of  power:  but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  such 
benefits  could  alone  result  when  those  that  con- 
ducted the  press  had  complete  information  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  languages,  the  manners, 
the  character,  and  concerns  of  the  people ;  where, 
in  short,  all  their  feelings  were  congenial  with 
those  of  the  society  of  which  they  were  the  advo- 
cates; otherwise  their  representations  would  be 
full  of  error,  and  their  observations  superficial  and 
inconclusive.  No  English  editor  of  a  paper  can 
have  the  means  of  becoming  qualified  for  au 
impartial  and  useful  advocate  of  our  Indian  sub- 
jects ;  iwd  with  regard  to  native  editors,  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  exercise  such  a  privilege  within 
limits  that  could  be  tolerated  by  a  government 

comes  invidious  or  unjust.  The  temptation  ta  pass  the  line  of 
demarcation  will  always  be  great.  Profit  and  popularity  will 
attend  the  person  who  outsteps  it,  and  his  example  will  soon 
have  followers.  Checks  will  be  daily  more  difficult,  and  the 
effects  of  injudicious  forbearance  and  lenity  may  even  cause  an 
abridgment  of  the  latitude  now  given  to  useful  publications. 
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whose  power  is  at  variance  with  those  principles 
of  national  independence  and  freedom  which  it 
would  be  their  duty,  if  worthy  of  the  task  they 
undertook,  to  disseminate  amongst  their  country- 
men. We  are  too  separated  from  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  of  India  to  be  enabled  to  judge 
with  precision  the  progress  of  change  in  their 
feelings  and  sentiments  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  character  and 
the  construction  of  their  society,  that  freedom  of 
discussion  and  of  action,  to  be  beneficial  amongst 
such  a  people,  must  be  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
A  very  long  period  must  elapse  before  it  is  natu- 
ralized in  a  land  to  which  its  very  name  is  hitherto 
unknown ;  nor  can  this  great  gift  ever  be  a  blessing 
till  men*s  minds  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  Through 
the  institution  and  maintenance  of  well-regulated 
colleges  and  schools,  and  the  circulation  of  good  and 
useful  compositions,  we  can  alone  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  accomplishment  of  our  just  and  liberal 
views.  By  such  rational  means  we  shall  disse- 
minate instruction  in  process  of  time  amongst 
those  peaceable  classes  of  our  subjects  where  it 
will  be  most  beneficial,  and  our  efforts  for  their 
improvement  may  increase  as  their  minds  expand. 
In  such  a  course  there  is  safety  and  benefit ;  but 
very  different  would  be  the  eff^^cts  of  the  im- 
mediate toleration  of  papers,  pamphlets,  and  tracts 
which,  without  any  violation  of  law,  might  be 
filled  with  matter  that  would  be  too  intelligible 

Vol.  II.  Y     . 
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to  the  turbulent  and  military  part  of  our  population, 

whose  passions  they  would  provoke  by  published 

contempt  of  their  religion  and  usages ;  while  they 

excited  their  ambition,  and  invited  their  attack,  by 

exposing  and  decrying  .the  authorities  to  which 

they  are  subject.     The  very  men  whom  we  have 

armed  for  our  defence  would,  in  all  likelihood, 

be  among  the  first  whose  principles  of  obedience 

and  duty  such  a  press  would  undermine.    Through 

it,  seductive  but  false  lessons  would  be  taught  them 

by  the   discontented    and  designing.      They  are 

already   at   a  stage   of  knowledge  and  conditioD 

which  renders  it   (as  experience  has  shewn)  too 

easy  to  delude  their  credulous  and  ardent  minds. 

By  the  aid  of  an  unrestricted  press  our  enemies 

would  soon  make  this  brave,  and  hitherto  faithAil, 

body  of  men   believe  that  their  independence  and 

advancement  would  be  achieved  by  our  downfal 

and  destruction. 

To  conclude,  it  is  not  from  ephemeral  publica- 
tions, nor  from,  the  desultory  efforts  of  talent  with- 
out experience,  and  enthusiasm  without  judgm^^t, 
that  we  lyre  to  expect  the  improvement  of  the 
natives  of  India.  Such  may  dazzle  and  attract 
individuals,  and  form  a  few  bands  and  societies 
who^  proud  of  their  imagined  superiority,  separate 
themselves  from  the  population  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  thus  create  a  collective  body,  powexless 
to  effect  good  or  great  ends,  but  efficient  to  work 
much  evil.    The  change  we  seek,  to  be  beneficial. 
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must  be  general ;  it  must  be  wrought  by  the  society 
itself,  and  ccmie  as  the  result,  not  as  the  object  of 
our  persevering  and  unwearied  labours.  By  the 
extreme  of  care  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
are  to  rule  over  this  people,  who  are  to  com- 
mand our  armies,  and  to  distribute  justice;  by 
stimulating  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  those  employed 
in  the  public  service ;  by  liberal  encouragement  to 
commerce,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  uaeful 
arts  of  civilized  life ;  by  addressing  ourselves  not 
<mly  in  the  substance  but  mode  ^  of  administration 
to  the  understanding  and  feelings  of  those  we  have 
to  govern  ;  by  useful  public  works ;  by  a  moderate 
assessment  of  revenue  from  our  subjects,  and  tole- 
ration of  their  religious  and  superstitious  usages ; 
by  institutions  founded  o^  sound  and  solid  prin- 
ciples ;  by  raising  into  con^ideration  and  distincticm 
thosQ  of  the  native  population  whose  services,  su- 
perior tajent  and  integrity^  or  weight  and  influence 
with  their  countrymen,  make  it  wise  and  politic  to 
elevate;  and  above  all,  by  governing  our  vast  territo- 
ries in  India  with  more  attention  to  their  interests, 
and  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their  inha- 
bitants, than  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  those 

*  There  is  no  consideration  of  more  consequence  than  the 
manner  as  well  as  conduct  of  every  public  servant  towards  the 
natives  of  all  classes  and  ranks.  This  subject  has  been  care- 
fully treated  in  the  instructions  which  the  author  gave  to  his 
assistants  before  he  left  India  in  ISSl.  These  instructions 
form  Appendix  VIII. 
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of  England,  we  shall  succeed  in  ultimately  accom- 
plishing every  plan  now  in  progress  for  the  benefit 
of  this  singular  and  great  empire.  But  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  all  these  plans  must  be  left  to  the 
local  administration,  the  members  of  which,  anxious 
as  they  must  ever  be  for  their  reputation  and  good 
name  in  their  native  land,  will  be  found  more 
desirous  to  accelerate,  than  to  retard  the  march  of 
improvement.  We  may  change  the  character  of  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  course  of  time,  but  we  never 
can  change  the  character  of  our  government  over 
that  country.  It  is  one  of  strangers,  and  cannot 
endure  but  in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  exists,  well 
regulated,  but  absolute;  acting  under  the  strictest 
responsibility  in  England,  but  vested  with  a  power 
in  India  efficient  to  prevent  and  repress  every 
danger  to  which  it  may  be  exposed  from  the  in- 
temperate zeal,  the  contumacy,  or  the  opposition  of 
its  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  machinations  or 
the  aggressions  of  its  enemies. 
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Abstract  of  Conferences  betweeri.  the  Cohmissioitebs  of 
the  HoNoi]]i ABLE  East  India  Company,  the  Nizam 
(or  Subadar  of  the  Deccan)^  and  the  Paishwah,  on  one 
part,  and  those  of  the  Tippoo  Sultaun,  on  the  other, 
to  negotiate  the  Teeaty  of  SEEiKGAPAtAM,  1792. 

Sib  John  Kennaway,  English. 

Meeb  Allum,  Nizam's, 

Ghoolam  Ali,  Ali  Reza  (recently  returned  from  the  Em- 
bassy to  Constantinople),   Tippo6*s. 

Govind  Row  'KisHEN^  Bheekajee  Pundhit, 

Paishwah^s. 

The  commissioners  met  at  a  tent,  pitched  near  the  Eedgah  *, 

Feb.  18/A. — The  first  day^s  conference  has  been  lost — but 
little  af^ars  to  have  passed,  except  ceremony  and  the 
arrangement  of  future  meetings. 

Feb,  14/A. — The  allied  deputies  stated  as  ViSine  qua  non 
the  cession  of  the  half  of  Tippoo's  territories,  and  also  the 

*  The  Eedgah  is  an  open  temple,  where  the  gacrifice  of  Isaac  and 
other  public  festivals  of  the  Mahoniedan  religion  are  annually  cele- 
brated. 

Vol.  If.  a 
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payment   of   six   crores  (six  millions   sterling),    towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Feb,  \Sth. — Persons  and  place  of  n^eeting  the  same  as 
before. 

Ali  Reza,  one  of  Tippoo's  envoys,  was  willing  to  cede 
one-fourth  of  his  master's  country,  and  to  pay  three  crores 
of  rupees.  Sir  John  Eennaway  observed  that  if  this  was 
Tippoo's  final  answer,  the  eonfetcnce  must  cease,  and  hosti- 
lities be  renew^^  a<i  the  allies  oould  uot  depart  from  their 
demands.  He  kidded  tq  this  ohservt^tj^n  his  desire,  gioMxided 
on  reasons  b^  w<is  pot  at  liberty  to  divu%^»  that  Tij^poo's 
yakeels  should  quit  the  ground  they  occupiedy  and  return  to 
Serin^pfita^  that  iiight,  ^^  However  irkiQme»"  he,  said, 
^'  it  is  to  my  private  feelings  to  insist  on  this  point,  with  per- 
sons whose  maimer  and  conversation'  has  so  much  attadied 
me  to  them,  my  pvibUc  duty  and  attention  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  Qrders  which  I  act  requires  it  of  me^"  This  observa- 
tion made  a  serious  impression  on  Tippoo^s  envoys,  who 
pleaded,  earnestly,  their  master'^s  inability  to  pay  such  a  sum, 
and  remonstrated  against  the  hardness  of  the  terms.  They 
were  answered  by  Sir  John  Eennaway,  that  Tippoo's 
aggression  had  given  the  allies  the  right,  now  they  had  the 
power,  to  strip  him  of  all  his  possessions  which  would  not 
pay  their  expenses  in  the  war. 

The  vakeels  reiterated  their  master's  inability  to  pay  more 
than  two  crores  and  a  half  (two  millions  sterling^  of  rupees: 
oiFered  their  own  oaths  on  the  Koran  to  this  eflk^t;  and 
requested  a  reference  to  the  public  accounts  of  the  treasury 
to  prove  Ws  inability.  They  stated  Tippoo's  expenses  in 
fortifications,  pubUc  works,  and  his  disbursements  during 
the  war,  to  have  been  enormous :  from  these  and  other 
considerations^  they  entreated  that  their  first  ofier  might  be 
accepted. 


I.]  THE  TBBAIT  OT  SEBINGAPATAM.  Ill 

Sir  John  Eennaway  replied  that  he  oould  only  repeat  the 
substance  of  his  former  demand,  which  was  founded  in  prin- 
ciples of  moderation)  and  finally,  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  only  deputies  acting  from  powers  strictly  defined  and 
fiimttfd  by  their  respective  principals^  After  a  long  interval 
had  elapsed,  and  after  Ti|^KX)'s  vakeels  had  consulted  apart, 
Gfaoolam  AH  said  be  would  undertake  to  guarantee  the 
cession  of  half  the  country,  with  Mvy  lacs  more,  in  all,  three 
orares  (three  milHons  sterling)  of  rupece;  he  added,  that 
even  this  could  only  be  given  by  eight  or  ten  of  Tippooft 
sirdars  aiding  their  master's  means.  Sir  John  Kennaway 
repeated  his  former  answer,  and  insisted  on  the  taktels  re- 
turning to  Seringapatam.  The  vakeds  ^treat^  to  be  per^ 
mitted  to  remain,  and  to  have,  thdur  last  offer  reported  i^ 
Lord  Comwallis.  To  this  Sir  John  Kennaway  at  length 
assented,  cautioning  them  against  the  hope  of  their  proposal 
being  accepted,  or  their  bemg  permitted  to  remain  where  they 
were  longer  than  to-morrow  morning ;  and  as  it  would  be 
unpleasant  to  him  to  issue  harsh  orders  to  them,  he  re- 
quested that  if  they  saw.  his  tent  struck  next  morning, 
they  would  consider  it  as  necessary  to  remove  their  own. 

In  some  of  the  pauses  and  intervals  of  the  above  confer- 
ence, AH  Reza,  omceiving  that  Tippoo  had  been  repre* 
sented  to  Lord  Comwallis  as  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince, 
entered  into  a  laboured  defence  of  his  sovereign.  As  an  ex^ 
ample  of  his  Kberalityy  he  instanced  his  conduct  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Mangalore :  to  which  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied, 
that  that  garrison  had  capitulated  on  terms  which  had  not  been 
infringed.  He  also  instanced  his  good  behaviour  to  the  gar« 
rison  of  Bidenore,  under  Gkneral  Mathews.  Sir  John  Ken* 
naway  answered,  that  the  terms  of  this  latter  capitulation  had 
been  violated  by  Tippoo  in  a  shameful  manner.  Ali  Reza 
replied,  it  was  true,  but  the  violation  of  the  terms  had 
commenced  with  Greneral  Mathews,   who  was  discovered 

a  8 
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carrying -away  treasure  from  the  fort*.  Cruelty  to  his 
prisoners,  he  said,  was  often  imputed  to  his  master  unjustly. 
Their  hard  usage  had  been  caused  by  the  treadbery  of  his 
public  servants,  who  had  applied  to  then-  own  use  the 
money' allowed  for  their  support.  '  Sir  John  Kerinaway 
allowed  that  this  might,  in  part,  extenuate  particular  caaes, 
biit  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  general  had  been  that 
of  brutes  rather  than  men.  He  expressed  to  the  vaked 
the  satisfaction  Lord  Comwallis  felt  at  the  offer  whidi*  had 
been  made  to  release  those  now  in  Seringapatam,  which, 
however,  could  not  at  present  be  accepted ;  but  his  lx>rdship 

trusted  they  would  receive  the  same  treatment  which 
Tippoo^s  prisoners  received  from  us.  The  conference  then 
broke  up  about  nine  o'clock. 

Feb>  19M. — At  five  o^clock,  p.m..  Sir  John  Kennaway 
waited,  by  Lord  Comwallis's  orders,  on  the  Nizam'^s  mi- 
nister, and  requested  his  opinion  of  the  answer  that  should 
be  given  to  Tippoo's  offer.  The  minister  stated  his  readi- 
ness to  agree  to  whatever  was  Lord  Comwallis^s  deternuna- 
tion,  and  demanded  what  the  determination  was  likely  to  be. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  told  him  that  his  l<H*dship  considered 
three  crores  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  down  at  once^  and  as 
Tippoo^s  envoys  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  make  oath 
as  to  his  want  of  means  to  pay  more,  and  had  offered  to  diew 
the  treasury  accounts,  he  doubted  whether  more  could  by 
possibility  be  had.  The  point,  therefore,  to  decide  was, 
whether  they  should  accept  the  offer,  or  protract  the  war,  by 
sticking  out  for  another  crore.  The  minister  thou^t  it  also 
a  large  suin,  yet  before  agreeing  to  the  offer,  he  was  of  opinion 
we  ought  to  call  on  Tippoo  for  the  revenue  accounts  of  his 
territories,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  what  was  the  value 

*  He  said  the  hullow  part  of  the  pole  of  the  palankeen  (bamboo)  was 
filled  with  g^old  lace  and  jewels. 
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of  the  proposed  cessions. '  Sir  J<^n  Eennaway  answered,  that 
by  calling  for  papers,  the  n^otiation  would  be  protracted, 
which  was  unadvisable,  and  moreover,  that  until  Tippoo's 
hostages  were  in  our  posses&fen,  his  good  faith,  and  adherence 
to  one  article  of  the  agreement,  could  not  be  depended  on. 
Whai  that  took  place,  papers  might  be  called  for  at  our 
leisure.  The  minister  reiterated  his  wish  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  his  lordship's  decision.  Sir  John  Kennaway  then 
took  leave,  and  accompanied  by  Meer  AUum,  proceeded  to 
Hurry  Punt's  tent. 

;  The  conversation  with  the  .Mahratta  chief  commenced  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  had  done  with  the  Nizam's  minister. 
On  understanding  that  Sir.  John  had  just  come  from  the 
latter,  he  asked  what  answer  or  opinion  he  had  ^ven.  Meer 
Allum  replied,  that  the  minister's  answer  would  be  Hurry 
Punt's. 

Hurry  Punt  then  said,  he  would  be  happy  at  Tippoo's 
entire  extirpation,  and  he  should  revel  in  the  spoil  and 
conquest  of  his  territory;  yet  that  great  men,  in  Lord 
Comwallis's  predicament,  guided  their  conduct  in  two  ways. 
The  first  was,  when  fortune  favoured  diem,  and  the  enemy 
was  at  their  feet,  to  be  deaf  to  prayers  and  entreaties,  and 
to  destroy  him  utterly.  The  other  alternative,  and,  without 
doubt,  the  preferable,  was  to  have  compassion  on  him,  when 
he  was  humble  and  sued  for  mercy ;  and  to  restore  him  to 
power  without  neglectmg  their  own  advancement  and  security. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  said,  that  Lord  CornwaUis  preferred  the 
alternative  of  mercy,  and  bdng  also  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  Tippoo  to  pay  more  than  he  had  offered,  was 
not  inclined  to  protract  the  war  by  any  more  demands. 
To  this  the  Mahratta  chief  assented,  using  a  proverb  equi- 
valent to  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  or  striking  while  the 
iron  was  hot. 

JA^V  AUum  recurred  to  the  minister's  plan  of  declining  a 
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definite  answer  till  we  had  obtained  the  accounts  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  proposed  cessions.  Huiry  Punt 
objected  to  this  delay,  and  said  he  would  be  responsible  fiir 
Tippoo^s  territories  yielding  9  net  revenue  of  three  erares* 
He  then'  desired  Sir  John  Eennaway  would  suggett  to 
Lord  Cornwallis  the  propriety  of  demanding  from  Tippoo 
a  sum  far  Durbar  charges,  as  a  gratuity  to  the  offieers  cf 
the  three  states  employed  in  the  war:  unless  a  sum  of 
this  nature  were  obtained,  the  Nisam^s  ministers  and  oth^ 
civil  officers  would  not  benefit  a  rupee  by  the  war.  Sudi 
demand,  he  said,  was  usual  on  similar  occasions,  and  could 
not  impede  the  negotiations,  and  that  sixty  lacs  might  be 
demanded,  and  thirty  accepted.  Sir  John  Eennaway  then 
taking  leave  of  Hurry  Punt,  waited  on  Lord  C(»nwaUis, 
and  from  thence  repaired  to  meet  Tippoo^s  envoys  at  the 
conference  tent. 

Persons,  the  same  as  befi»e ;  time  of  meetbg  half.past 
dght,  p.m. 

Sir  John  Eennaway  opened  the  conference  by  saying, 
that  Lord  ComwalUs  having  deeply  considered  the  oflto  they 
had  made,  and  consulted  the  representatives  of  the  allies ; 
having  also  duly  considered  their  solemn  averment  of  the  im- 
posnbility  of  Tippoo's  paying  more  than  fafliad  oflered,  and 
their  proposal  of  showing  to  competent  persons  thdr  treasure 
and  accounts ;  and  being  averse  to  press  too  severe  terms^ 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  offer  they  had  made;  but  in 
addition  to  the  three  crores  now  accepted,  an  additicNia} 
article  must  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  granting  sixty  lacs  for 
Durbar  expenses. 

Ghoolam  Ali  Ehan,  after  the  expression  of  his  deep  sense 
of  Lord  Comwallis's  consideration  for  the  state  of  his  mas* 
ter*s  affairs,  requested  Sir  John  Eennaway  to  state,  candidly, 
the  lowest  sum  that  would  be  insisted  on  for  Durbar  ex- 
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jpenses/  that  the  treaty  might  not  be  delayed  by  digcassiDg 
that  article*  Sir  John  answered,  that  thirty  lacs  was  the 
ttimmuni.  They  then  proceeded  to  form  the  draft  whidi 
was  to  form  the  basis  of  atreaty^  and  to  discuss  it  article  by 
article.     This  ended,  the  paper  stood  as  follows : — 

Artide  I.^r^Preamhle  as  usual,  noticing  the  names  and 
powers  of  the  envoys,  and  by  whom  deputed. 

Half  of  Tippoo**s  territories  to  be  ceded  to  allies,  adjacent 
to  their  own  boundaries,  and  according  to  thdr  selection. 

Memarks^^-Meec  Ah  Reza  objected  to  the  words  ^at 
their  selection,"  as  it  would  leave  the  allies  at  liberty  to 
deprive  Tippoo  of  his  hereditary  posseasions,  for  instance, 
Calicut.  He  had  objected  to  this  in  the  ocHiferenoe  ct  the 
17th. 

Article  II. — Three  crores  of  ready  money  shall  be  de- 
livered to  tbe  allies. 

Remarks. — ^Ali  Reza  asked  whether  bullion,  jewels,  or 
goods,  would  be  taken  in  payment  of  this  sum«  Sir  Joba 
Keonaway  repli^,  that  ready  money  being  the  terms,  ru* 
pees,  pagodas^  oit  gidd  mohms,  oouU  only  be  accepted. 

Artade  IIlrM^Bhkiy  kcs  shall  be  j>aid  to  the  allies  fctar 
Dwrbar  expenses,  or  dvil  contingencies^ 

Article  IV.-^M  prisoners^  whether  made  during  Hyder 
All's  time^  or  since,  to  be  immediately  ^en  up. 


'Attkle  V.-^Until  the  above  four  articles  are  carried  mto 
effect,  Tippoo's  two  eldest  sons  to  be  given  as  hostages, 
when  hostilities  shall  cease. 

Remarks. — Sir  John  Kennaway  assured  the  vakeels,  from 
)iord  Comwallis,  that  the  princes  would  receive  the  most 
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honourable  and  respectful  attentions.  Ghodam  All  md 
Tippoo  would,  frotn  a  feeling  of  shame,  object  to  this  article, 
and  probably  propose  other  persons,  but  thc^  must  dispute 
the  point  with  him  on  the  piorrow. 

Article  VI. — When  the  above  articles  have  beoi  signed 
and  sealed  by  Tippoo,  a  counterpart  will  be  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered  by  the  Grovemor-general,  the  Nizam's  mi- 
nister, and  Hurry  Punt. 

Before  the  conference  (which  lasted  till  near  one  oVlock  in 
the- morning)  broke  up,  Sir  John  Kennaway  addressed 
Ali  Reza,  desiring  him  to  reflect  seriously  cm  the  critical 
situation  of  his  master's  afBurs,  as  he  thought  it  would  be 
eminently  advisable  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  die 
treaty.  Ghoolam  Ali  said  he  would  hasten  with,  his  coL 
league  to  the  fort,  and  would  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Feb.  nisi, — Meer  Allum  sent  a  message  to  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  saying  that  Govind  Row  Kishen  and  Gtivind 
Row  Buswunt,  the  Mahratta  vakeels,  were  with  him,  and 
wished  to  wait  upon  Sir  John.  Sir  John  Kennaway 
being  at  table,  said  he  would  go  to  Meer  Allum^stent>*  and 
went  at  five,  p.m.  The  vakeels  stated,  that  it  appearing 
that  there  was  to  be  but  one  treaty,  comprising  the  interests 
of  all  parties,  they  wished  that  it  should  recognise  all  former 
treaties,  and  stipulate  that  Tippoo  should  not  drcumcise  any 
more  Hindus.  Sir  John  Kennaway  asked  if  theyknew  the 
contents  of  these  former  treaties? — ^they  answ^ied  in  the 
negative,  but  would  inquire.  Sir  John  Kennaway  observed, 
with  regard  to  circumcision,  that  if  it  could  be  made. to 
appear  that  any  advantage  would  result,  it  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  treaty,  as  Europeans  had  also  been  su£Perers. 

Tippoo's  vakeels  having  returned  from  the  fort  at  fire. 
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p.m.,  the  conferences  commenced:  persons,  8pc.,  the  same  as 
before. 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  envoys  proceeded,  with 
the  paper  of  contents  in  their  hands,  to  a  particular  div 
cussion  of  the  proposed  articles.  They  said  their  master 
wished  that  the  preamble  should  in  its  terms  be  binding  on 
his  successors  in  the  government  as  well  as  on  Lord  Com- 
walUs.  Sir  John  Eennaway  replied,  that  hostilities  having 
ceased,  the  definitive  treaty  which  must  be  concluded  would 
in  all  respects  be  conformable  to  their  wishes. 

With  regard  to  Article  I.,  they  said  their  master. objected 
to 'the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  hereditary  depen- 
dencies of  the  rajahship  of  Seringapatam,  which  they  then 
could  not  specify ;  among  them  were  Calicut,  Bangalore,  Se- 
vendroog,  Oosoor,  Iloydroog,  Bidenore,  and  Gooty. 

In  r^ard  to  Article  II.,  Tippoo,  they  said,  was  ready 
to  pay  one  crore  fifty  lacs  immediately,  of  which  fifty 
lacs  should  be  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in  jewels, 
goods,  horses,  elephants,  <^c.  That  the  remaining  crore  and 
fifty  lacs  should  be  paid  in  instalments  within  a  year  or  less. 

Respecting  Article  III.,  they  said  Tippoo  objected  to 
its  being  recognised  as  a  formal  article  of  the  treaty :  that 
the  avowal  of  such  a  charge  was  not  customary,  but,  without 
any  public  stipulation,  it  ought  to  be  left  to  his  own  option 
to  increase  or  decrease. 

With  regard  to  Article  I V.  j  Tijqpoo  wished  its  benefits 
to  be  reciprocal. 

.  Article  V.  The  vakeels  said  their  master.was  willing  to 
deliver  up  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage,  but  that  family  rea- 
sons prevented  his  parting  with  more,  and  they  hoped  Lord 
Comwallis  would  be  prevailed  on  to  relax  in  his  demand. 
The  vakeels  having  finished.  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied, 
that  he  was  happy  to  perceive  the  appearance  of  sincerity  in 
Tippoo's  conduct,  indicated  by  his  agreeing  to  deliver  up  even 
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one  of  his  sons :  that  he  would  report  their  request  to  Lard 
Comwallisy  but  gaye  them  no  hopes  that  their  request  would 
be  granted:  that  had  it  been  possible  to  reks  in  the  secuiity 
demanded.  Lord  Comwallis^s  feelings^  as  ^a  father,  would 
have  operated  in  Tippoo's  fiirour. 

In  respect  to  part  payment  in  jewels,  S^c,  Sir  John  Ken* 
nawa}urraadnded  them  that  we  had  no  means  of  gettii^  lid 
of  such  articles,  but  he  deferred  giving  a  definite  answer  to 
this,  as  well  as  to  their  objections  to  the  other  articles,  untfl 
he  had  consulted  Lord  Comwallis,  Meer  AUum,  Bhedogee 
Pundhit,  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  and  Hurry  Punt,  save  that  in 
regard  to  prisoners,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  guarantee 
that  the  arrangement  should  be  reciprocal.  Conlerenoe 
broke  up  at  eight  o'^clock,  to  meet  next  morning. 

Feb.  SSnd,  11,  a.m.— Persons  the  sante  as  before* 
Sir  John  Kennaway  addressing  the  env<qr»  said  that  Lord 
Comwallis  having,  on  their  solemn  asseverations  of  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  Tippoo^s  means,  rdaxed  from  the  original  de» 
mand  of  nx  crares,  might  have  shewn  Tippoo  the  moderatioa 
and  the  kindccnsiderationof  the  allies;  he  was  sorry  to per- 
eeive  that  they  had  not  been  i^ypredated  by  Tippoo,  as  was 
evident  from  the  disposition  to  cavil  and  object,  evinced  the 
preceding  evening.    That  Lord  Comwallis  having  entered 
into  the  war  by  compulsion,  and  having  formed  engagiements 
with  the  Bajah  or  Zamarin  of  Calieut,  it  wss  iaposstUe, 
with  honour,  to  allow  it  again  to  be  surrendered  to  Tif^XMx 
That  although  the  acquisition  of  Bangdot)^  Sevendioo^ 
Ooeoor,  4*^.,  had  been  arduous^  and  they  woe  vidudrfe 
poseessioos,  jei  that  liord  Comwallis  having  hopes  that  a 
time  should  arrive  when  a  thorough  friendship  might  subsist 
between  the  two  states,  and  being  unwilling  to  oocaaon  any 
jealousy  or  irritation  to  Tippoo,  by  retaining  them,  had  loog 
ago  determined  to  restore  them,  thereby  to  fwove  to  Tippoo 
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that  instead  of*  wishing  to  overturn  his  family  and  empire, 
he  was  desirous  of  upholding  both.  Ghoolam  Ali»  in  his 
reply,  dwelts  at  some  length,  on  the  sentiments-of  justice  and 
generosity  above  expressed,  concluding  by  saying,  that  ^^  it 
was  better  to  have  a  wise  and  considerate  eitemy,  than  a 
short-sighted  and  time-serving  friend.'^ 

Regarding  Article  II.,  Sir  John  Kennaway  informed 
the  vakeels,  that  the  Company  had  never  been  in  the  habit 
fif  receiving  goods  in  lieu  of  cash;  that  such  could  not  be 
disposed  of;  and  that  if  any ^eat  quantity  of  jewels  were 
thrown  oa  the  market,  the  price  would  immediately  fall. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  loss  would  be  Tippoo^s; 
upon  which  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied,  that  such  being 
the  case,  there  were  bankers  in  camp,  through  whose  agency 
«  sale  might  be  effected,  but  that  Lord  Comwallis  declined 
any  concern  with  them ;  but  that  to  show  his  accommodating 
diapoffition,  he  was  willing  to  take  gcid  or  silver  buUion. 

In  regard  to  Article  III.,  Sir  John  Kennaway  in- 
formed them  that  the  thirty  lacs  of  Diurbar  expenses  should 
us  assuredly  be  exacted,  as  that  not  one  rupee  further  of  a 
private  pature  should  be  taken ;  that  hit  lordship  and.  the 
nUies  were  united  on  this  point,  and  that  it  should  be  added 
to  the  three  crores:  that  out  of  the  total  oi  three  ohh^s  and 
thirty  lacs,  one  crore  and  sixty-five  would  only  be  required 
in  cash  or  bullion  immediately,  and  the  remainder  in  ish 
atahnents  within  twelve  months* 

With  regard  to  the  soiu  of  Tippoo,  to  be  giym  as  hos^ 
Ages  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  tnaty.  Sir  John  Kenaa* 
way  said,  that  it  was  in  his  private  taqpaoity  very  vepugnaQt 
to  Lord  Comwallis's  feeUngs,  to  be  obEged  to  exact  such 
tcvias«  but  that  his  public  duty  demanded  it ;  that  his 
lordship  had  himsdf  but  one  sod,  but  that  Tippoo's 
diildren  would  be  treated  with  equal  kindness  and  affectkxi 
us  this  only  son,  and  that,  to  meet  the  SuUaun's  wishes  asi 
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much  as  he  could  on  this  point,  he  consented  to  receive  any 
two  out  of  his  three  eldest  sons. 

The  vakeels  asserted  their  master^s  entire  confidence  in 
Loid  Comwallis^s  kindness  to  his  children,  but  that  out  of 
the  three  children  specified,  the  eldest,  Hjrder  Sahnb, 
fourteen  years  old,  was  obnoxious  to  his  father,  and  he 
therefore  disliked  parting  with  him.  The  second,  Abdul 
Khalick,  eight  years  old,  was  diseased  from  his  infancy, 
and  unfit  to  be  removed  from  the  Zenanah  (Seraglio),  and 
that  the  third  son,  Moyuz-ood»Deen,  the  favourite  sod, 
five  years  old,  destined  by  his  father,  and  considered  by 
the  courts  as  lus  successor,  would  be  given  up.  That  Tip- 
poo  in  doing  this  was  actuated  by  the  wish  of  shewing  his 
sincerity  and  good  disposition,  and  at  the  same. time  of 
making  his  successor  known  to  the  principal  persons  of  the 
three  alUed  states. 

The  three  younger  sons,  the  vakeels  added,  were  still  at 
the  breast,  and  they  therefore  donanded  whether  two  or 
three  of  Tippoo's  sirdars  would  not  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
second  hostage  P  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied  in  the  nega* 
tive.  They  urged  the  point  with  some  pertinadtj^  and  H 
appeared  that  they  conceived  carrying  this  article  with  Tip- 
poo  involved  more  difficulty  than  any  other. 

Before  finishing  the  conference.  Sir  John  Kennaway 
delivered  to  Ghoolam  Ali  Khan  a  copy  of  the  general  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  five  articles,  drawn  up  according  to  the 
above  five  answers,  and  observed  that,  as  Lord  C(»mwallis 
could  not  relax  in  the  least  from  their  tenor,  he  hoped 
Tippoo.  would  approve  of  them,  and  sign  them,  wbea 
hostilities  would  immediately  cease  on  delivering  of  the 
hostages.  The  definitive  treaty  could  then  be  entered  on. 
But  that  if  Tippoo  started  any  objections,  their  return 
would  be  fruitless,  and  they  ought  then  to  order  their  tents 
away.     The  envoys  rejJied,  th^  they  hoped  affiiirs  would 
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not  take  such  a  turn,  and  that  they  Would  in  all  probability . 
return  next  day. 

Feb.  9Sird. — PerscMis  and  place  of  conference  the  same  as 
before. 

The  vakeels  began  by  congratulating  all  parties  that 
the  business  was  terminated  by  Tippoo  having  signed 
the  preliminary  agreement  which  they  produced,  and  stated 
that  the  sultaun's  sons  would  be  delivered  up  when  re* 
quired.  Sir  John  Kennaway  directed  the  paper  signed  by 
Tippoo  to  be  read  and  compared  with  the  original  draft ; 
when  it  appeared  that  Article  I.  had  been  altered,  leaving 
out  the  choice  of  country  to  be  ceded. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  remarked  on  the  improprieity  of  this 
alteration,- after  the  long  discussion  which  bad  taken  place; 
and  having  waited  on  Lord  Cornwallis,  returned  to  the  con- 
ference, and  told  the  vakeels  that .  his  lordship  would  not 
conclude  a  treaty,  unless  the  omission  in  Article  I.  was 
immediately  filled  up ;  that  there  existed  no  wish  on  the 
part  of  his  lordship  or  the  allies  to  take  possesion  of  de- 
tached or  inconvenient  portions  of  the  sultaun's  territories, 
but  that  the  choice  remaining  with  the  allies  would  ob- 
viate all  future  litigation.  The  vakeels  tudd,  the  sultaun's 
difficulty  in  allowing  the  condition,  arose  from  a  remark 
of  Meer  Allum  that  Sera  would  be  required  of  Tippoo. 
Meer  Allum  replied  to  this,  that  his  observation  merely  went 
to  express  his  doiibt  whether  Sera  formed  one  of  the  ancient 
possessions  [of  Hyder.  The  vakeels  now  stated  that  this 
explanation  had  fully  satisfied  them,  and  they  were  ready  to 
insert  the  condition,  without  a  reference  to  their  principal. 
To  this  Sir  John  Kennaway  objected,  obiserving,  that  it  was 
ebctremely  necessary  that  the  sultaun  should  fully  understand 
the  necessity  of  the  condition;  and  he  demanded  from  the  en- 
voys  what  were  the  ancient  possessions  ?    He  was  answered, 
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SeringApatatn»  Sera,  Gooty,  and  among  othersi  Coimbetoor. 
Sir  John  Eennaway  observed  how  impossible  it  was  that  he 
could  have  given  them  the  satisfaction  they  dananded,  as 
Ckmnbetodr  would,  pvobaUy,  be  the  fint  country  tequired 
from  Tippoo.  Meer  Allum  also  reminded  them  of  tbt 
ciroumdpectioii  with  whidi  Sir  Jdm  Kennawtty  had  ex- 
pressed himsdf,  whidi  they  admitted.  The  Takeds  re* 
turned  with  the  treaty  figned  about  twelve  o*dock.  They 
requested,  as  pence  was  now  as  good  as  ooDcluded,  the  ibb* 
mediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  they  promised  that  the 
young  princes  should  be  delivered  op  the  succeeding  day. 

Feb.  Mth. — In  the  afternoon  Sir  John  Kennaway  for- 
warded to  Ghoolam  Ali  counterparts  of  the  treaty  signed 
by  Lord  Comwallia  and  the  Nizam'^s  minister,  and  alio 
intimated  his  surprise  that  the  tents  of  the  hostages  had  not 
arrived,  althoug|i  the  day  was  fkr  ^nt« 

Feb.  SSih. — Sir  John  Eemaway,  Meer  AUum^  and  the 
other  deputies,  removed  their  toits  from  the  NizMfs  cnap 
to  the  Eedgahy  where  the  hostagea  were  to  pitch.  About 
one  p*Ba.,  the  vakils  arrived.  Sir  John  Eeimaway  com- 
menced by  sayii^,  that  Lord  Comwallis,  confiding  on  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  boctages,  had  suspended  operatkxis 
sooner  than  stipulated  in  the  preliminary  treaty,  and 
that  unless  they  came  out  th»  afternoon,  operations  would 
reNcoaamence.  The  envoys  rej^lied  that  the  distresa  of  the 
family  in  parting  with  the  younger  princes  had  rendered 
ikeir  previous  arrival  impossiUe,  and  that  idthoc^  this 
was  an  unlucky  day,  they  should,  if  it  were  insisted  on, 
come  out  this  evemng.  But  if  excused  to-day,  they  would, 
without  fiiil,  be  ready  to-morrow. fbrenooo,  when  thesid- 
taun  trusted  that  suitable  persons,  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
would  be  sent  to  meet  the  princes,  and  conduct  them  to 
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L«ord  Comwallia  in  a  manner  worthy  thdr  birth  and  rank. 
Sir  Jdm  Kennaway  said,  it  was  not  Lord  Corpwallia^a  wish 
to  put  the  prinioes  to  the  incwvenience  of  coming  out  to 
oamp  at  n^t,  but  toy  ^^viatkm  from  tJie  «^pointment 
now  made  would  be  followed  by  very  aaioUs  oonaequenoes^ 
jmd  that  he  would>  in  the  ooilrae  of  the  lught^  inform 
them  of  Lord  CornwaHis^s  pleaaure  with  regard  to  the 
persona  to  be  deputed  to  meet  the  princes.  Sir  J<^  also 
deliTe#ed  to  them  a  copy  of  the  prelidunarf  treaty^  signed 
Ixy  Hurry  Punt,  S^e. 

Feb,  26lA. — It  having  been  determined  that  the  princes 
should  only  visit  Lord  Comwallis  to-day,  and  postpone  their 
visit  to  Secunder  Jah  and  Hunry  Punt  until  to4norrow, 
Sir  John  Kennaway,  attended  by  Mr.  Cherry  *>  oA  the 
pari  of  the  Governor-general,  repaired  to  a  tait  pitched  by 
Tippoo's  people,  about  two  miles  from  head-quarters^  near 
one  of  the  gates  of  Seringapatam.  They  arrived  about 
two  p.m.,  entering  by  one  door,  while  the  princes  entered 
by  th^  other.  After  the  i^ual  oomplimeuts,  the  party 
pvoceeded  to  Lord  ComwaUis's  tents^  under  a  salute  of 
nineteen  guns>  and  presented  arms  from  part  of  the  line. 
Fmm  tb^nee  tbey  w^at  to  their  own  tents,  where  Sir  John 
Keimaway  visited  them  in  the  evenii^,  and  impressed  on 
the  vakeels,  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  remaining  articles 
of  the.  treaty.     First :  Releasing  the  prisoners.     Secondly : 

*  Persian  Mcvetary  to  the  GoYernor-gfetieral  and  comBumder-in* 
dilef.  Upon  Lord  Corawalfis's  return  to  £urq>e,  in  1794^  be  was 
appointed  resident  at  Lncnou,  and  subsequently  agent  to  tbe  Oover* 
nor-general  at  Benares.  On  the  occasion  of  announcing  to  Vizier 
AH,  tiie  Ex-Nawaub  of  Oude,  the  orders  of  government  for  bis  re- 
moral  to  Caktttta,  be  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  adherents  of 
that  prince.  He  was  isucb  beloved  and  esteemed  as  a  rabiable  and 
zealous  servant  of  tbe  East  India  Company. 
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Producing  the  accounts  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  rerenues, 
and  the  net  receipts,  and  sending  the  stipulated  money  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  envoys  promised  the  immediate 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions ;  and  requested  that  Lord 
Comwallis  and  the  allies  would  take  steps  for  eqodUy 
fulfilling  theirs.  They  inveighed  with  great  bittoneai 
against  Pursram  Bhow,  for  violating  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  of  Darwar.  They  desired  thai  Adsad  AH 
Khan  should  be  ordered  to  cease  hostilities  near  Otiram- 
conda,  and  promised  Tippoo's  passports  for  the  messengers 
sent  to  Coimbetoor  and  the  Malabar  coast,  to  put  a  stop  to 
hostilities. 

Feb.  9nth, — Lord  Comwallis  visited  the  young  princes. 
Ali  Reza  went  to  the  fort,  and  while  there,  Sir  John  Ken- 
naway  reminded  him,  by  letter,  of  fulfilling  the  iEnrtides 
relative  to  the  prisoners,  the  cash,  and  the  revenue  ac- 
counts. 

Feb.  S8M.-t-Meer  Allum  being  at  the  hostages*  tents, 
Sir  John  Eenuaway  wrote  to  him,  to  arrange  with  the 
vakeels  about  sending  Tippoo's  revenue  officers  with  their 
accounts.  Meer  Allum*  returned  only  a  verbal  answer, 
and  instead  of  visiting  iSir  John,  accompanied  the  princes  to 
Seciinder  Jah's.  Sir  John,  surprised  at  this,  wrote  to  him 
again,  requesting  him  to  press  on  the  vakeels  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  to  business.  The  answer  given  to  this  note 
was,  that  the  vakeels  had  assured  him  they  would  attend 
next  day,  and  that  the  money  would  be  sent  out  immediately. 
Sir  John  Eennaway  received,  on  their  return,  a  message 
from  the  vakeels,  and  repaired  to  their  tents  about  four  p.m. 

*  After  tbc  taking'  of  Seringapatani,  in  1799,^  papers  found  in  Uie 
palace  proved  that  Meer  Allum  had  carried  on,  all  this  time,  %tcrti 
correspondence  with  Tippoo. 
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After  a  preluDinaiy  convorsiitioD,  expressive  of  their  master^s 
fiieiKlship  for  the  GoTemorygeneral,  and  the  sense  they  en« 
tertained  of  Sir  John  Kennaway^s  conduct  throughout  the 
negotiation,  they  spoke  of  the  embarrassment  which  they 
would  have  to  sustain  from  the  ckvils  of  the  allies  in  all 
matters  of  revenue,  and  said  their  master  trusted  to  Lord 
ComwaUis  for  protection  against  such.  Sir  John  replied^ 
that  they  might  rest  oonfidqptly  en  the  protection  of  the 
GovenKNT-goieral,  provided  they  acted  with  good  faith  in 
living  in  the  revenue  accounts.  Ali  Beza  solemnly  as« 
sured  Sir  John  Eennaway,  that  no  impositicm  should  be 
attempted,  and  having  earnestly  expressed  his  master's 
solicitation  for  the  evacuation  of  the  trenches,  returned  to 
the  fort. 
♦        . 

F^*  S9^* — Sir  John  Kennaway  visited  the  princes  by 
^desire  of  the.  vakeels,  and  met  Ali  Reza,  who  stated  that 
the  treasure  was  now  loading,  and  the  revenue-officers  ready 
to  oome  out  with  it  and  the  ^prisoners,  when  Tippoo  ex* 
pected  the  troops  would  evacuate  the  trenches.  Sir  John 
Kennaway  replied,  that  he  would  ascertain  Lord  Com- 
wallis^s  pleasure  r^arding  their  request,  but  that  it  would 
have  an  ungracious  appearance  to  rest  the  sending  of  the 
treasure  upon  such  a  contingency. 

.  They  listened  to  this  hint,  and  delivered  to  Sir  Jdin  a 
letter  from  Tippoo,  and  also  two  documents ;  one  containing 
an  account  of  Tippoo^s  old  possessbns,  the  other  an  account 
of  those  which  bordered  on  our  frontiers. 

The  vakeels  shortly  afterwards  accompanied  the  princes 
in  their  visit  to  Hurry  Punt,  whence  they  returned  at  four 
p.  m. ;  wlien  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  them,  stating, 
that  relative  to  the  evacuation  of  the  trenches.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  thought,  that  considering  the  friendly  relations  now 
existing  between   the    two  states,  our  occupation  of  the 
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trenches  a  little  longer  was  a  thing  of  little  mommi ;  tbat 
lie  doubted  not  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  priaono^  the 
treasure,  and  the  revenue  accountants.  The  papers  they 
had  delivered,  he  observed,  were  usdess,  as  they  did  not 
contain  the  amount  df  rev^ue  |  and  what  had  «xdted  hk 
lordships*  astonishment,  they  assmned  dedifttioos  to  bs 
allowed  Tippoo  which  could  n6t  be  agreed  to ;  and  h^ 
eoncluded  by  requesting  other  aoooilnts  to  be  setit^  wkbout 
restrictic^s  ot  assumptions.  A  eopy  of  thia  l#ttar,  and  thi^ 
papers  referred  to  in  it,  was  transtnltted  to  the  Ni^infs  and 
Mdiratta  deputies. 

•March  l«/;-^Sir  John  Kennaway  reeeitdd  a  mcwagg 
from  Tippoo^s  vakeels,  that  a  crore,  nine  lacs  and  a  half 
of  rupees,  had  arrived  from  the  fort  last  night  and  this 
morning.  Sir  John  expressed,  in  anawer^  the  pkniuiie  this 
would  give  the  Governor-general ;  he  inqoii^  ofker  the 
prisoners,  and  requested  the  vakeels  and  aceountaota  would 
repair  as  soon  as  posrible  to  his  tent. 

The  vakeels,  including  Govind  Row  Kishen,  ^  Paish^ 
wah^s  minister^  with  the  Nlcam,  who  was  on  this  dcMMoa 
Itosociated  with  Bheekajee  Pnndhity  assembled  at  Bir  John 
KennaWAy's  tent.  After  a  oonversation  on  genafiil  tapies,  flir 
John  demanded  of  Ghoolam  Ali  the  accounts  of  the  gms 
ted  net  revenues  of  Tippoo^s  territories.  Ghoolam  Ali 
ftvaded  an  answet,  by  asking  for  the  papers  deliverad  the 
preceding  day,  and  also  a  copy  c^  the  revenues  of  1»b  master^s 
country,  as  extracted  from  the  royal  exchequer  at  Ddhi. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  denied  the  use  of  the  prodaatioQ  of 
Any  paper  on  his  side,  until  theirs  were  neady.  Ali  Beaa 
observed^  in  reply,  that  in  consequence  of  designing  people 
having  intrigued  and  disarranged  the  train  into  which  he  had 
put  matters,  all  the  necessary  papers  were  not  ready^  but  he 
would  How  G^  to-  the  fort,  and  after  procuring  all  ptopo* 
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documents,  would  return  early  to-morrow.  Before  his 
departure,  he  earnestly  requested  that  no  further  depreda^ 
tkmsmiglit  be  committed  in  the  Liiul  Baligh,  and  the  Ganjani 
8obarbs«  and  that  General  Aberctomble'*s  army  might  be 
fbrlud  lo  rarag^  the  ileighbcmrfaood  bf  the  village  of 
Pauplye. 

Mth^ch  ftnd.-^AH  Reea,  faiHng  to  attend  his  appoiiitment 
in  the  fcA*eno6n,  Sir  John  Kennaway  wtote  to  Mm,  to 
temind  him  of  it.  He  came  out  at  four,  and  sent  a  mes-* 
sage  of  apology,  adding,  that  he  had  brotight  out  Suborow^ 
chief  financial  minister  to  Tijtpoo,  alon^  with  all  necessary 
papers.  Sir  John  Kennaway  wi'ote,  requesting  their  instant 
attendance :  the  yakeels  excused  themselres  on  the  plea  of 
their  papers  requiring  previous  arrangement,  but  ptomised 
faithfully  to  be  ready  'on  the  morrow.  A  party  of  the 
prlsoifers  of  the  allies  were  sent  in  the  afternoon. 

March  B/tf. — Sir  John  Kennaway  attended  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  on  a  visit  to  the  princes,  and  communicated  to  AH 
Reza,  that  his  lordship,  on  considering  his  complaint  of  the 
preceding  day,  had  directed  General  Abercrombie  to  change 
ground  to  Canimbaddy,  and  ordered  Colonel  Stewart,  who 
coomumded  in  the  island,  to  abstain  from  cutting  any  more 
trees  in  the  Laul  Baugh,  or  destroying  flie  houses  in  Ganjam. 
All  Reza,  in  reply,  stated  that  Tippoo  hatd  issued  orders  to 
his  troops,  not  to  cut  off  General  Abercrombie's  supplies. 
•  At  ten,  the  vakeels  of  aH  parties  met  at  Sir  John  Ken- 
naway'*s  tent.  Tippoo's  deputies  then  produced  a  fist  of 
their  master's  subjects,  prisoners  with  the  allies.  A  warm 
altercation  took  place  between  the  Mahratta  and  the  suU 
lAmfs  vakeels,  about  the  infringement  of  the  solemn  terms 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Darwar.  Sir  John  Kennaway 
fteked  for  the  papers  and  accounts :  when  produced,  they 
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were  found  little  better  than  the  insufiieienLt  pi^iers  formerly 
given.  After  they  were  recorded,  Subaxow,  to  shew  the 
fairness  of  the  aocounts,  proposed  that  if  a  particillar  ex-> 
amination  of  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  adjacent  villages,  or 
districts,  should  be  instituted,  he  would  stake  his  character 
on  their  justness.  Sir  John  Kennaway  asked  to  what  year 
did  the  accounts  refer  ?  Soobarow  replied  they  were  made 
out  for  different  years,  all  preceding  the  win-;  that  the 
revenues  c^  some  districts,  sudi  as  CocHg,  were  for  a  period 
seven  years  back,  no  revenue  having  been  received  jfimm 
them  since.  Sir  John  Eennaway  observed,  that  this  irre- 
gular and  improper  mode  of  giving  the  account  of  revenue 
would  render  it  imposdble  to  compare  one  year'*8  revenue 
with  another :  that  the  greater  or  lesfi  quantity  of  rain,  4"^., 
would  operate  to  render  the  revenue  of  each  year  differdet, 
and  that  their  mode  of  giving  the  accounts  would  raider 
the  striking  of  an  average  imposnble.  The  .vakeels  said 
this  should  be  corrected,  but  their  mode  of  stating  the  ac- 
counts would  make  little  difRerence  in  the  grand  total, 
which  would  be  found  to  be  about  two  crores,  and  ten  lacs 
of  rupees,  (2,040,000/.) 

It  was  agreed,  that  comparing  the  accounts  just  recorded 
with  the  originals  would  occupy  the  remainder  <^  the  day ; 
and  after  mature  conaderation,  all  parties  would  meet  to- 
morrow, and  discuss  them  seriatim^  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  deputies  should  also,  communicate  than  to  their 
respective  principals.  Before  separating.  Sir  John  Kenna- 
way  reminded  Govind  Row  Pundhit  of  the  guarantee  given 
by  Hurry  Punt^  that  Tippoo's  territories  would  produce 
three  crores. 

March  4^A. — Sir  .John  Kennaway  wrote  to  Tippoos 
vakeels  relative  to  yesterday'^s  discussions.  Meer  AUum 
having  returned  from  the  ministers  and  Hurry  Punt,  stated 
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the  opinion  of  the  former  to  be,  that  Tippoo^s  revenue  ac- 
counts,  as  produced,  were  fallacious,  whicb  he  could  prove 
by  a  paper  from  the  sultaiin^s  dufter,  (exchequer,)  relative 
to  the  revraue  of  the  talook  of  Velanoor,  in  the  division  of 
Gooty,  the  cession  of  which  Sir  John  Kennaway  had  assured 
them  would  not  be  required  by  the  allies.  This  paper 
stated  the  revenue  at  S6,864/.,  while  Tippoo^s  valuati<xi 
made  it  only  8,800/. 

The  minister  therefore  advised  that  a  bond,  with  heavy 
penalties,  should  be  required  of  Subarow,  or  from  Tippoo^s 
vakeels,  in  case  the  falsity  of  the  accounts  produced  could 
be  proved.     Hurry  Punt  declined  ^ving  his  opinion  until 
he  had  onisulted  Purseram  Bhow,  but  he  had  observed 
that  Tippoo  had  stated  the  revenue  of  the  Bidenoor  country 
at   seven  lacs  of  pagodas;   now  he  would,   he  said,  be 
content  to  receive  it  in  part  of  the  Paishwah*s  share,  for 
twelve  lacs.     ^  John  Kennaway  shewed  to  Meer  AUum 
his  letter  of  that  morning  to  the  vakeels,  which  entirely  met 
his  approval.      Meer  AUum,  and  Govind  Bow  Biiswunt, 
waited  on  Sir  John  Kennaway  with  revenue  accounts  pro- 
cured from  one  of  Tippoo^s  revenue  officers  of  rank,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Mahratta  camp.      This  paper  shewed  the 
amount  of  revenue,  as  now  ^ven  by  Tippoo,  the  amount 
conformable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  officer,  and  the  dif- 
ference  between  both.       Govind  Bow  Buswunt  further 
declared  Hurry  Puni's  readiness  to  take  Bidenoor  in  any  of 
three  ways.     First:   At  double  the  amount  ci  Tippoo*s 
valuation.     Secondly :  At  the  same  amount,  with  the  pa- 
goda valued  at  four,  instead  of  three  rupees.    And  thirdly : 
At  the  same  amount,  with  the  deduction  of  three  or  four 
talooks,  inserted  as  belonging  to  it  in  Tippoo's  schedule. 
In  the  evening,  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  the  vakeels  in 
answer  to  their    note   of  yesterday,  and  reminded  them 
verbally,  that  the  time  for  delivering  the  accounts  would 
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exfHre  to-day.  They  wrote  in  r^ly,  that  Ali  Reaa  wMs 
IvetUng  off  for  the  fprt,  would  be  back  this  nighty  qr  to- 
morrow, when  Tjppoo'9  answer  would  be  sent.  Sir  Jcbm 
this  evenipg  visited  the  hpstiiges  and  deputies  in  oontpaoj 
with  Meer  Allum.  ^hoolam  Ali  told  him  that  the  Sultaim, 
pa  seeing  Iiis  no^  of  y^^4^*  h^^  sent  for  Sub^row, 
iind  the  other  accounti^^ts,  and  expressed  his  displeasuze: 
he  allowed  the  accounts  delivered  yrtxe  unsadsfactoryy 
9nd  that  those  denianded  by  Lord  Cornwallis  were  fair 
IPid  just.  Sir  Jqbn  l^epnaway  remarked,  that  he  had 
at  m  early  peripd  warned  them  against  attempts  at  imposi- 
tioq;  that  the  allies  had  intrustfsd}  in  the  pending  n^otiation, 
their  interests  to.  his  lordship's  qh^i^gei  and  th^t  npthing  in 
this  world  would  induce  him  ts^  neglect  them.  Groolam 
Ali  said  the  difference  was  a  n^ere  matter  of  account,  and 
therefcare  capable  of  speedy  adjustment, 

Jd^ch  6iA. — ^Ali  Ee^  K)wm  havmg  returned  from  the 
f(H7t»  Sir  John  !Kennaway  sent  him  i^  message,  requesting 
written  answers  to  his  questims  of  the  4th  instant.  Ali 
Beza  replied)  that  be  would  iittend  in  person  next  day. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  iigain  requested  that  he  and  his 
colleague  would  come  to  bis  tent  ^^  evening.  Aft^  some 
difficulty,  they  ccnsented,  and  met  the  deputies  of  the 
lilies  at  bis  tent  at  ^ven  p.  n^. 

The  conversation  commenced  about  prisonera.  Ali  Besa 
ipaisted  with  great  warfnth  that  Hurdas,  the  dewan  of 
Darwar,  inclvidedin  th^  capitulation,  granted,  though  after- 
wards violated,. to  fiudder-ul-jZeman  Khaun,  the  kiUadar, 
should  be  given  up  to  Tippoo,  f»  that  public  officer  was 
pianylacs  in  arrear  to  their  piaster.  The  Mahratta  deputies 
l^ied  with  equal  warmth,  that  as  he  had  claimed  and 
received  their  protection,  he  could  not  be  delivered  up.  &r 
John  Kennaway  at  length  stopped  this  altercation  by  requiring 


tbat  ibe  revenue  aiicouBts  6f  three  ye6r»,  specified  io  bis  note 
of  4ib  Miveh,  shoulfl  be  produqef].  He  wfts  v^fecred  to 
the  minister  of  finance,  Subarow,  who  said  that  the  public 
papers  aod  aeicouQfii  of  the  provinces  of  Bideiioor,  Coom- 
betoor,  and  Calicut,  were  lost  at  the  taking  of  the  two 
]atter  by  the  BngUsb ;  and  the  accounts  of  Darwar,  Gujeoii 
derghar  and  Bangalore,  when  they  also  fell ;  but  that  the 
aceountfi  of  the  other  divisioBs  would  be  prepared  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  would  be  ready  in  three  or  four  days. 

Ali  Beoa  remarked  that  innumerable  papers  had  been  lost 
on  the  iii^t  of  the  6th  ultimo,  on  the  storming  of  Tippoo^ 
works,  when  his  camp  waa  plundered  by  his  own  troops; 
and  that  the  revenue  accounts  had  been  very  loosely  kept 
since  Tipfxx)  had  come  to  the  throne.  To  this  it  waa 
anawored,  that  after  consulting  Lord  Gomwallis  an^l  the 
rqMwsentatives  of  the  allied  powers,  a  spedfic  reply  would 
be  sent  Hussain  Ali,  a  menial  servant  of  Lord  Com- 
walHs,  detained  in  the  fort  after  the  liberation  of  the  other 
Imsonars,  was  to-day,  cm  comphance  with  a  formal  requisi^ 
tioB,  delivered  up» 

>  * 

Mwch  Ith.'^'Meei  Allum  and  Oovind  Row  Buswunt 
met  at  Sir  John  Kennaway's  tent,  when  he  pepresented  to 
tlwDi,  diat  as  Tippoo  had  evaded  giving  aoeoimts,  it  would 
be  immediately  necessary  for  eadi  separate  power  to  make 
out  a  schedule  of  what  it  ooucdved  itself  entitled  Io,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which  could  then  be  included  in  the 
de&mtvfe  treaty,  and  that  the  Company  would  reqube  a 
proportion  amounting  to  87,88,996  rupees.  They  promised 
to  aabadt  this  to  Hurry  Punt  andAzeem-ul-Omrah. 

The  snoceedihg  morning  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  twice 
to  the  Sultaun^s  vakeels:  the  first  about  workmen  being 
again  at  work  on  the  fort;  and  tfie  second,  regarding 
prisoners  conceived  to  be  still  detained. 
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Tippoo  applied  for  leave  for  the  religious  to  offidate  as 
usual  at  the  tomb  of  his  father  Hyder.    Instantly  granted. 

March  8(A. — Sir  John  Kennawaj  waited,  by  Lord  CSam- 
wallis'*s  desire,  on  the  Sultaun^  deputies,  and  ocprcsaol  in 
strong  language  Lord  C.^s  astonishmesit  at  the  ticatment  he 
had  received  from  their  master^  who  had  deliveied  in  firiK 
accounts,  &c.  He  stated,  that  Seringapatam,  Tippoo'^s 
family,  treasure,  in  Akotty  his  kingdom,  bdng  within  his 
Loidsbip^s  grasp,  he,  oonsulting  nothing  but  his  moderadan, 
had,  against  the  wishes'  of  his  allies,  consented  to  a  peace. 
In  return,  every  efibrt  was  made  to  deceive  him.  The 
necesfflty  of  the  English' retaining  Calicut  had  been  candidly 
communicated,  and  Tippoo  had  estimated  it  at  five  or  six 
of  rupees  beyond  its  real  value.  The  vakeels  rallied  in 
ral  terms,  professing  their  master^s  friendship  for  the  Gover- 
nor-general, and  wishing  that  he,  himself,  would  deliver  in 
his  plan  of  partition,  when  no  opposition  would  be  oifored  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  but  that  the  Sultaua  indnlged 
a  rooted  hatred,  which  was  mutual,  to  the  allies,  and  could 
ill  bear  to  part  with  his  possessions  to  them ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  support  of  the  English,  their  master,  in  his  preaeDt 
reduced  state,  he  would  soon  expel  them  from  his  oocmtty. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  replied,,  that  his  government  was  bonnd 
to  the  allies  by  treaties  which  would  never  be  iofiinged 
to  obtiun  any  sinister  object ;  and  that  he  yet  hoped  to  see 
th«r  master  derive  benefit  by  his  good  faith  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  treaties.  After  leaving  the  Sultaun's  deputies, 
Sir  John  Eennaway  requested  the  attendance  of  the  deputies 
of  the  allies,  who  produced  lists  of  their  shore  of  the  parti- 
tion ;  out  of  these  Sir  John  struck  out  Soonda,  Biswapatam, 
Chitteldroog,  Raidroog,  and  Harponelly.  '  The  amount  of 
the  country  remaining  was  88,13,787/.,  and  added  to  tlie 
Company's  share,  made  4  total  of  129>59,0$2/, 
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March  9th. — Sir  John  Kennaway,  having  drawn  out  a 

draft  of  the  definitive  treaty ,  conformable  to  the  preliminary 
treaty,  and  containing  a  specification  of  the  countries  to  be 
ceded,  sent  it  in  the  evening  to  Tippoo's  vakeels,  with  an 
official  note.  The  papers  referred  to  in  that  note  were 
authenticated  by  an  auinil  and  sirreshtidar  (two  revenue 
officers),  and  also  an  account  containing  the  statement  of 
Hurdas,  the  late  dewan  of  Darwar. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  requested  of  Lieutenant  Macleod, 
diarged  with  the  intelligence  department,  to  compare  the 
accounts  sent  in  by  Tippoo  with  the  best  information  he 
could  collect.  About  9  a.  m..  Sir  John  Kennaway  received 
a  message  fiomi  the  Sultaun*s  vakeels,  requesting  leave  to 
wait  upon  him*  In  accordance  with  his  request  the  Sul« 
taun'^s  and  the  Nizam^s  deputies  attended,  but  the  Mahratta 
rriceeis  neglected  to  attend.  The  Sultaun^s  deputies 
eommenoed-  by  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  tone  of 
jesterday^s  note,  and  the  bard  terms  of  the  treaty :  they 
would,  they  said,  proceed  to  lay  it  before  their  master,  and 
in  the  mean  time  proposed  to  examine  some  accounts 
brought  by  Soobarow.  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied,  that 
the  time  for  examining  accounts  was  passed;  that  Lord 
Comwallis  had  waited  patiently  nearly  twenty  days  for  the 
production  of  Tippoo^s  revenue  accounts,  &c.,  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  fair  partition ;  that  their  production  had 
been  evaded,  and,  as  time  was  precious,  the  GovenKNV 
general  fdt  himself  obliged  to  make  the  diviuon  from  the 
best  data  and  materials  in  his  power.  ILxxA  Comwallis 
would  not,  therefore,  he  thoi^ht,  examine  any  mwe 
accounts,  or  relax  in  the  least  from  the  terms  of  the  division 
specified  in  the  draft  of  the  treaty  before  them.  His 
liordflhip's  character,  they  knew,  had  nothing  ambitious  or 
selfish  in  it,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  possessing  their 
nsaster'^s  chiMren,  as  hostages,  had  made  him  more  delicate 
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and  moderate  in  tbe  terms  be  bad  required.  The  vakeels 
4emanded  of  Sir  John  Kennaway,  if  he  conceiyed  that  the 
Governor-general  had  consulted  their  master^s  reputatioa  ok 
^lt^es^  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ?  Sir  John  replied,  thi^ 
^  Left  the  answer  of  this  question  to  their  own  3eq«e  of 
justice,  expediency,  and  moderation. 

Subarow  then  proceeded  to  read  Qve):  the  list  of  the 
proposed  cessions.  He  b^^  with  Coorg,  which  he  termoc} 
one  of  the  doors  to  Seringapatam,  from  whidi  it  was 
distant  only  ten  or  twelve  coss.  Sir  John  Kennaway  replied^ 
tbfit  tbe  distance  was  greater,  and  that  Lord  Comwallis  had 
fntered  into  engagements  with  the  R^ab,  which  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  giving  it  up.  He  th^  instanced 
Deeanioottah  as  close  to  Bangalore,  and  distant  fyom  our 
^ntier. 

He  w^  answered,  that  when  the  treaty  was  carried  into 
execution,  it  would  be  exactly  on  the  confines.  Tbe  aop 
swers  ,to  the  objections  |irge4  against  fiunkagheny  and 
Saleni,  were  similar  to  the  above.  He  then  remarked,  (bat 
^^  river,  termed  Noil,  proposed  as  our  southern  boundary, 
bad  no  existence ;  that  a  s^iiall  rivulet  of  another  name  wan 
in  that  position. 

Sir  John  Kennaway  pointed  out  the  river  in  the  map, 
fod  said  the  mistake,  as  to  name,  would  be  corrected  in  the 
&ir  copy.  Subarow  next  mentioned  Bellamy  and  Gootj, 
observing,  that  the  allies  had,  in  the  partition,  taken  all  tbe 
strong  forts.  Sir  Jciin  Kennaway  replied,  that  the  forts  of 
9angi|lore  and  Oosoor,  in  strength  comparable  to  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  were  by  the  treaty  left  to  their  master;  and 
^bat  retaining  the  forts  was  purely -defensive,  to  prevent,  by 
obtainmg  a  secure  frontier,  a  recurrence  of  the  calannties 
suiFered  by  the  irruptions  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  into  the 
Camatic.  Sir  John  concluded  by  remarking  the  utter 
uselessness  of  any  further  discussion,  and  recommending  to 
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them  to  go  into  the  fort,  and  after  laying  the  treaty  beft>re 
Tip]^,  return  speedily  with 'his  answer;  apdthat  be  would 
now  leave  them  with  Mr.  Cherry,  to  settle  the  exchange  oi 
the  money  delivered^  and  come  back  when  that  affair  was 
^nished.    As  sotfn  as  Sir  John  Kennaway  returned,  Ali 
Besa  endeavoured  to  lead  him  to  the  formar  diseuanoo^ 
fo^  the  dewan  (Sobbarow)  osked  on  what  document  he 
rdied  fot  the  assertion  that  the  ^^  ancient  possessions^'  of 
Tqppoo  were  undervalued?     Sir  John  replied,  that  one 
proof,  among  many,  was  the  ^tement  of  the  talook  ol 
Vdanoor,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  their  own  aunfil> 
being  ihr^e  times  the  amount  of  the  revenue  assigned  to  it 
in  their  paper.    This  stagg^ed  them  at  first,  but  after  ii 
little  time  they  called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the 
document  referred  to,  aiid  said  the  balances  of  former  years 
9iiust  have  been  added  to  make  up  this  amount.    Sir  John 
Kennaway  observed,  that  the  document  was  genuine,  and 
would  b^  produced  when  necesstty :  he  would  in  the  mean** 
time  seriously  recommend  to  them  to  return  all  to  the  fort.: 
&|pOb$iow  asked,  what  they  were  to  do  there  ?  Which  Sir 
John  answered,  by  demanding  what  they  were  to  do  keref 
Soobarow  explained,    that  he  apprehemled  his   master's 
resentment  would  principally  fall  upon  himself,  as  nothing 
bad  been  settled.    They  then  took  leave,  promising  to 
i^turn  next  ntoming,  or  at  farthest  on  the  Evening.    In  an 
interval  of  the-copference  just  detailed.  Sir  John  Kennaway, 
^dres90g  Ali  Beza,  said»  that  the  Govemor-genieral,  in 
consequence  of  an  authentic  report  of  their  master  continuing 
to  repidr  the  works  opposite  the  trendies,  had  ordered 
^e  engineers  to  resume  their  work  on  the  fascines  and 
gabions.      Ali  Beza  expressed  his  regret,  and  said  the 
works  should  be  immediately  discontinued.    Sir  John  Eei^ 
naway  also  desired  that  in  case  a  British  foraging  parly 
sbould  have  to  be  sent  acress  the  river,  meaas  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  disturbance. 
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In  the  afternoon  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  the  Sul- 
taun's  vakeels  a  note,  in  answer  to  one  of  theirs,  oomplainbg 
ofMajor  Cuppage  having  ascended  the  Ouzzlehntti  pask 

March  IIM. — In  oonsequaace  of  the  shares  of  the  affies 
being  unequal,  and  the  Nizam^s  minister  having  neglected  to 
insert  the  district  of  Moakah  in  thdr  share,  a  new  diviflon 
became  necessary,  by  whidi  the  East  India  Company 
reodved,  in  addition,  the  district  of  Doc^pain  Kanickgeerf, 
and  part  of  Doormal,  at  the  back  of  the  Palnaud  sad 
Ongole  districts.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Sir 
Jdm,  and  the  promises  yesterday  of  the  vakeel,  the  workmg 
parties  ocmtinued  to-day  employed  on  the  fort 

a 

March  12/A.-— The  vakeds  fiiiled  to  come  out  last  night, 
and  as  the  working  parties  were  still  busy  in  the  fort.  Lord 
Comwallis  directed  Sir  John  Kennaway  to  write  to  the 
vakeels  at  eleven,  a.m.,  to  say,  that  as,  contrary  to  the 
i^;ie»nent,  at  the  cessation  of  arms,  the  worUng  psrdes 
continued,  anployed  in  the  fort,  his  lordship  would  im« 
mediately  direct  the  resumption  of  operations  in  the  trenches, 
unless  their  labours  instantly  ceased. 

The  messengers  returned  at  three,  p.'m.,rep<Nftingthathe 
had  met  the  vakeels  coming  out,  and  that  they,  on  perusal, 
forwarded  the  letter  to  Tippoo.  Sir  John  desired  the 
attendance  of  the  vakeek  as  soon  as  possible.  They  pro- 
mised to  wait  upon  him  at  four,  but  did  not  arrive  untilsix, 
p.  m.,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  On  com- 
mencing the  conference,  they  intimated  generally,  that  Tqipoo 
had  agreed  to  the  terins  demanded  of  him,  and  that 
was  now  wanting  but  that  the  Governor-general  and 
should  relax  on  some  points.  Tippoo,  they  said,  was  willii^ 
to  cede  half  the  territories,  according  to  the  valuation  hi  bis 
own  paper,  and  the  other  half  as  valued  by  the  alUes,  and 
also  to  deliver  up  some  of  the  districts  reqttire4  for  par 
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;  but  that  he  objected  to  others,  poj^icukrly 

Coorgy  which  beu^  close  to  Seringapatftm,  might  be  viewed 

« 

as  one  of  itg  entrances :  that  he  considered,  by  the  treaty,  we 
were  not  oatitled  to  require  Coorg,  which  did  not  lie  ^^adja^ 
ceni^  to  our  boundary.     Sir  John  replied,  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  **  adjaoent,^^  that,  in  matters  of  bunness,  it  signified 
not  far  removed :  that  the  allies  were  only  debarred  by  this 
term  from  taking  districts  in  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  domi- 
nions ;  and  that  Coorg,  which  they  called  the  door  to  Sering- 
apatam,  was  distant  forty  coss*,  and  within  fifteetif  of  our 
settlement  of  Tellicherry,  and  certainly  <<  adjacent^  to  Ca- 
ficut,  which  they  had  agreed  to  cede.    That,  finally,  en- 
gagements had  been  concluded  with  the  Rajah,  whidi  could 
not  be  infringed,  otherwise  what  reliance  could  Tippoo  place 
in  those  engagements  about  to  be  entered  upon  ?    Both  the 
yakeds  warmly  defended  their  construction  of  the  term 
^^  ad^aceht,^'  which  Sir  John  Eennaway  denied.  After  a  good 
deal  of  argument,  the  matter  was,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  vakeels,  referred  to  the  Governor-general.     Sir  John 
having,  returned  fiom  Lord  CornwalUs,  informed  them  that 
his  lordship  having  been  forced  to  make  the  partition  treaty 
<m  the  best  data  in  his  power,  was  determined,  after  mature 
defibetation,  not  to  relax  in  the  least,  or  yield  up  any  of  the 
countries  specified ;  and  that  the  vakeels  ought  now  to  re- 
turn to  the  fort,  and  bring  Tippoo^s  final  answer.     They 
replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  further  refer- 
ence to  their  master,  for  if  Lord  Comwallis  did  not  choose  to 
accept  their  c^er,  they  requested  theirdismission,  atid  left  the 
future  to  &te.    Sir  John '  Kennaway  •  observed,  that  there 
oouldbe  nonobjection  to  thdr  departure  when  thefr  chose; 
but  they  insisted  that,  before  going.  Lord  CSomwallis  should 
know  what  had  now  passed. 

•  Eighty  miles.  t  Thirty  miles. 
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March  \Stk. — Sir  John  Kemiaway  having  recdved  the 
GrOVenior-geDeral's  orders,  wrote  to  the  vakeek,  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  Tippoo*s*  accounts,  which  were 
fimnerly  declared  to  be  plundered,  and  now  ready  to  be 
|mxluced :  that  our  calculation  made  the  aiiiouht  of  oountry 
te  be  ceded  48,19,094  of  pagodas,  but  that  his  lonMdp 
irotild^  from  an  aiixiety  to  avdid  extremities,  consent  to  a 
deduction  of  4^dO>000  pagodas;  but  that  the  countries 
objected  to^  and  particularly  Coorg,  must  be  ceded. 
'  The  vakeels  answered  by  a  note,  requesting  a  more  parti« 
<sular  speeification  of  the  countries  to  be  ceded.  The  Takeek 
themselves  shortly  followed  their  letter,  and  Sir  John  baring 
desired  tibe  {APesence-  of  the  deputies  of  the  allies,  ddire^ed 
to  the  l^ultaufi'^s  envoy  the  list  desired  in  thcSr  last  note* 
All  Reza  began  warmly  to  argue  that  the  preliminary  treaty 
did  not  give  the  right  of  demanding  Coorg.  Sir  John  Keo- 
Aaway  rrfe^red  him  to  his  former  arguments,  and  said  that 
as  nothing  new  was  urged,  he  declined  to  argue  the  matter 
farther.  All  Ressa,  with  a  softened  tone,  hoped  the  Go^ 
vernor-general,  actuated  by  the  same  motives  which  had  in- 
duced  him  not  to  insist  on  the  cession  of  Bangalore  and  Se- 
vendroog,  would  also  refrain  from  insisting  on  the  cession 
6f  Coorg,  which  was  so  much  nearer  the  capital.  Sir  JTobn 
replied,  that  his  lordship'^s  good  faith  was  not  involved  in 
the  cession  of  the  two  forts  mentioned,  and  that  be  knew 
that  nothing  would  alter  the  determination  of  the  €kv 
vernor-general  with  regard  to  Coorg.  Ali  Reira  then  de- 
ttianded  with  warmth  what,  in  the  event  of  breaking  off 
the  negotiations,  would  be  our  conduct  to  the  princes? 
Sk  John  reptied,  they  would  be  detained  as  hostages  for  die 
tioktion  of  the  treaty.  They  asked  how  ani  by  whom  had 
it  been  violated  ?  Sir  John  replied,  that  Tippoo  had  vio- 
lated the  treaty  in  three  instances:  first,  in  declining  to 
abide  by  the  selection  of  countries;  secondly,  by  the  cavils 
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and  evasions  used  in  settling  tlie  exchange  of  money ;  and, 
tbirdly^  in  despite  of  our  continued  remonstrances,  and  hiff 
repeated  promises,  by  continuing  to  this  moment,  the  re- 
pairs and  works  in  the  fort  opposite  our  trenches*  They  re^ 
pHed,  they  oonceiTed  Sir  John  to  have  foftnerly  told  them 
that  the  hostilges  would  not  be  detained,  and  that^  from  the 
English  having  released  a  persoti  of  eonse4[uenoe,  deputed 
to  theiii  by  Hyder j  they  had  ^xpeeted  a  different  line  ot 
conduct.  Sir  John  returned,  that  Lord  CorUiifal&s  would 
not  have  detained  the  princes  from  any  other  cause  than  ihe 
tioktion  of  the  preliminary  treaty  by  Tippoo :  that  on  th^ 
faith  of  the  treaty,  the  works  in  the  trendies,  4r^.,  whldi,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  ensured  the  possession  of  Se^ 
rfngapatam  in  ten  days,  h^  been  reHnquisbed ;  and  if  the 
prinfces  irere  delivered  up,  what  equivalent  had  the  British 
for  the  loss  of  time  ?  That  ihe  case  quoted  of  the  vakeel  was 
not  in  pc^nt ;  and  that  they  themselves,  similarly  atuated, 
might  depart  when  they  chose:  Sir  John  informed  them, 
the  princes  should  change  ground  to-morrow,  and  that  th^ 
Stfltaun^s  guards,  now  with  th^m,  must  take  their  departure. 
The  vakeels-  requested  permission  to  accompany  the  hos- 
tages,  which  was  objected  to. 

MarckUtA, — Sir  JcAn  Eennaway  was  awakened  by  a  mes- 
tege  from  Ali  Reza,  instantly  followed  by  himself.  Sir  J<^ 
sent  word  he  was  tmdressed,  which  the  vakeel  said  was  of  no 
cxmaequence,  and  that  he  would  come  to  the  sleeping  tent* 
On  his  arrival,  he  earnestly  entreated  Sir  John  to  use  his  in- 
flueAee  irlth  Captain  Welsh,  commanding  the  guard  of  ho-* 
oour  wkb  the  hostages^  to  delay  their  departure  for  one  day, 
when  he  would  engage  to  bring  back  Tippoo^s  answer  to 
the  list  of  districts  by  the  evening,  otherwise  the  removal  of 
the  princes  wonld,  in  all  probability,  cost  him  and  his  col- 
leagues their  lives.     Sir  John  Kennaway  replied  that  Cap- 
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tain  Welah  was  acting  under  superior  orders^  and  was  not 
bound  to  obey  him ;  but  that  he  would  write  to  "Lcxd  Com- 
wallisy  an^  request  the  respite  so  urgently  sought.     The 
princes  had,  however,  moved,  before  tlus  note  could  be  de* 
spatdhed,  but,  at  the  desire  oT  the  vakeel.  Sir  John  re- 
qucisted  they  might  not  take  their  final  departure  until  he 
returned,  at  the  appointed  time,  from  the  fort      LiOid 
Comwallis,  in  consequence,  directed  the  princes  to  be 
can^p<>d  one  mile  in  the  rear  of  head-quarters.    In  the 
ing  Ali  Rexa  returned,  and,  with  liis  colleague,  waited  on 
Sir  John  Eennaway.     After  adverting  in  gena»I  tenna  to 
the  success  of  their  interview  with  thdr  master,  they  portt- 
cularised  his  acquiescence  in  all  demanded  of  him,  except 
the  cession  of  Coorg,  so  near  to  his  capital,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  r^-considered  by  the  Govemor-general>  as  alao  the 
cession  of  some  few  other  places,  otherwise  an  inccmveiiient 
intermixture  of  districts  would  aisue,  and  the  boundary 
wished  by  his  lordship  would  be  destroyed.     Sir  John 
having  requested  of  him  to  particularize,  Shewaness  Row 
instanced  Attoor  and  Permallee,  left  toTippoo,  as  intervoiiiig 
between  the  Company^s  old  boundary  of  Lallee  and  NamcuL 
Sir  John  observed  that  this  omission  had  been  proidded  for 
in  the  remarks  made  opposite  Namcul,  Lallee,  4^« ;  that  all 
districts  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  Caveri  should  bekxig  to 
the  Company.    Sir  John  Kennaway  then  asked  if  there 
were  any  more  district^  than  those  he  had  now  instanced? 
The  vakeel  could  not  answer  without  referring  to  his  papers 
and  maps  in  the  fort,  which  Sir  John  requested  of  him  to 
produce  next  morning.     Ghoolam  Ali  observed  that  it  ncyw 
appeared  that  instead  of  yielding  anything,  we  were  goiis^ 
to  keep  more.     Sir  John  denied  this,  and  said  equivalents 
would  be  given  for  all  those  districts  taken  to  make  a  secure 
boundary.    The  vakeels  then  recurred  once  more  to  Cooig. 
Sir  John  Kennaway  represented  to  them  the  uselesssness  of 
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such  discussioii,  as  nothing  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  18th 
would  be  yielded  up ;  and  then  categorically  demanded  whe-  - 
ther  or  not  Tippoo  would  agree  to  the  cession  of  Coorg. 
They  answered,  that  rather  than  risk  the  interruption  of 
peace  he  was  prepared  to  yield  it  up,  but  he  hoped,  from 
Lord  Cpmwallis^s  friendship,  that  the  cesdon  of  Coorg 
would  not  be  insisted  on.  Sir  John  agreed  once  more  to 
consult  the  Governor-general  on  this  point-.  Ali  Reza  then 
presented  a  paper,  containing  articles  wUch  he  wished 
should  be  corrected  in  the  definitive  treaty.  The  greater  part 
of  these  alterations  had  been  provided  for  in  the  additions 
made  to  the  treaty  after  it  had  been  sent  to  the  vakeels,  on 
the  9th. 

March  15/A. — Sir  John  Kennaway  sent,  early,  a  mes- 
sage suggesting  the  despatch  of  Shewaness  Row  to  the  fort, 
for  the  maps  and  papers  necessary  for  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  cession  of  districts  and  limitation  of  boundaries,  as  in 
the  event  of  the  definitive  treaty  not  being  settled  this  evening, 
LfOrd  Comwallis  would  not  delay  the  march  of  the  princes 
to-morrow.  At  eight  a.  m . ,  Sir  John  desired  the  attendance 
of  the  allied  deputies,  who  having  retired,  adjusted  a  par- 
tition of  their  respective  shares.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  John 
was  employed  in  drawing  out  the  definitive  treaty,  which 
having  completed  by  mid-day,  he  desired  the  attendance 
of  the  sultaun^s  vakeels,  although  Shewaness  Row  had  not 
yet  arrived  from  Seringapatam.  They  arrived  about  two 
p.  m.,  and  commenced  by  demanding  Lord  Cornwallis^s 
determination,  more  especially  with  regard  to  Coorg.  Sir 
John  Kennaway  replied,  that  Lord  Comwallis,  with  every 
disposition  t<f  gratify  Tippoo,  could  not  consent  to  abandon 
the  Rajah  of  Coorg.  His  lordship,  he  said,  considered  the 
preservation  of  faith  to  his  engagements  to  be  of  equal  im- 
portance and  sanctity,  and  as  superior  to  all  other  considera- 
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tions,  as  a  sincere  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  bis  reUgioa; 
he  oouldf  therefore,  hear  nothing  further  on  this  subject 
Sir  Joha  then  delivered  to  them  the  treatyi  without  the  list 
of  countries  to  be  ceded,  which  depaided  on  the  arrival  of 
Shewaness  Row.  The  only  articles  objected  to,  were  those 
preventing  any  claims  for  outstanding  revenue  balances,  and 
the  omission  of  the  word  ryut  in  the  article  providing  that 
no  protection  should  be  given  to  officers  and  aemindars 
flying  from  each  other^s  districts.  Sir  John  Kennaway,  in 
reply  to  the  first,  observed  that  the  article  was  just  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  would  obviate  all  disagreeable  disputes  be* 
tween  the  different  governments — ^it  could  not^  therefore^ 
be  altered.  The  same  reasoning  could  with  equal  justice 
be  applied  to  the  demand  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  ryut 
•--that  enough  had  been  done  in  inserting  **  officers  and 
aemindars.^^  It  being  now  five  p.  m.,  and  Shewaness  Row 
not  having  arrived,  Sir  John  Kennaway  retired  to  make 
out  the  list  of  countries  ¥dth  his  own  data;  but  whilst 
thus  employed,  Shewaness  Row  arrived,  and  shewed  that 
the  districts  of  Shadimunglum  and  Valenoor,  to  the  east  of 
the  Caveri,  if  left  to  Tij^xx),  would  occasion  an  inter- 
mixture of  boundaries;  Sir  John  included  them  in  the 
Company^s  share,  and  having  given  equivalents,  the  Com- 
pany'^s  division  stood  as  follows  :— • 

Calicut,  63  Talooks       .         .         .     8,4S7,65     5}  } 

Paulghatcherry         ....  88,000 

Dindigul  and  Palnaveerpackshy    •  9,000 

Salem 24,000 

CkK>rg         .        .        ,         •        •  8,000 

Namkul 16,000 

Sunkagerry         ....  40,000 


Carried  forward        .         •        •         8,672,650  5|  | 
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Brought  forward        •  8«97M50  5}  } 

Baramahal. 

Baramahal 64,000 

Cayeriputtun         •         .         .         .  10,000 

Veerbudidroog           ....  8,000 

Raicottah 8,000 

Kangoondy 6,000 

I^araiiipoory         «...  8,000 

Dinageer 10,000 

l^ngricottah         ....  12,000 

Careripoor        •        •        .        •  8«D00 

Attoor,  Ancutgreery  18,000 

Peermutty         .         .         •         «        »  14,000 

Shadiminglum       ....  20,000 

VamlooF 16,000 

Kantery  Pagodas  .        .  19,16,765  5}  | 

An  altczcataon  uow  arose  betweoi  the  sultauiTs  and  tb^ 
Nisam'^s  yakeds,  regardiog  the  ahar^  of  the  latter ;  aa  after 
including  the  whole  of  Kudapah,  Cummum,  part  of  the 
Duab^  and  the  talooks  about  Tangrapilly,  twenty  thousand 
pagodas  only  remained  to  be  given  to  the  Nizam,  out  oi 
which  was  to  be  settled  the  cession  of  Gooty  and  Bellary, 
which  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  allies  as  absolutely  neces^ 
Mry  to  form  a  northern  boundary.  For  these  forts,  and  a 
few  dependant  talooks,  it  was  proposed  to  the  sultaun^s 
Takeels  to  take  the  districts  of  Budwail  and  Chitoweil  in  the 
Sudapah country;  these  they  positively  refused  to  have,  as 
they  were  cut  off  from  Tippoo's  remaining  territories,  and 
were  borderiAg  on  those  of  die  Calistry  and  Vaikatagherry 
JRajahsy  whose  troublesome  and  litigious  disposition  might 
involve  hun  in  disputes  similar  to  diose  that  had  brought 
on  the  present  war :  rather  than  be  burdened  with  districts 
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SO  situated,  Tippoo  would  give  theooy  they  said,  in  additkxi 
to  the  other  cessions. 

After  much  angry  discussion  between  the  vakeels,  the 
Nizam's  always  refusug  to  yield  up  those  districts  which 
Tippoo^s  were  willing  to  take,  Tippoo's  vakeels  earnestly 
besought  that  the  cession  of  Gooty  and  Bellary  should  not 
be  insisted  on.  Meer  Allum  observed,  that  nether  himseif 
nor  the  minister  would  object  to  this,  provided  it  met  with 
the  wishes  of  Lord  ComwaUis.  Sir  John  Kennaway  <^ 
posed  this.  It  growing  late,  the  conference  broke  up,  with 
an  understanding  that  the  €k)vemor-general,  and  Aseem-ul- 
Omrah  should  in  the  meantime  be  consulted,  and  that  all  the 
parties  should  assemble  next  morning. 

March  16th. — Sir  John  Kennaway,  this  morning,  in- 
formed Meer  Allum  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  no  objection 
to  relinquishing  Gooty  to  Tippoo.  Meer  Allum  haviog 
waited  on  the  minister,  stated  it  as  his  intention  to  be  guided 
by  the  wishes  of  Lord  Comwallis ;  but  that  though  he  con- 
sidered keeping  Gooty  necessary,  he  would  relinquish  it,  and 
keep  Budwail  and  Chittoweil,  provided  also  Tippoo  would 
give  the  fort  of  Gurrumcondab,  and  such  of  its  dependant 
talooks  as  would  complete  the  share  of  the  Nizam.  The 
Mahratta  vakeels  being  present,  this  proposal  was  fuOy 
discussed ;  when  both  they  and  the  Nizam's  vakeels  agreed 
it  would  be  necessary  to  yield  Gooty  to  Tippoo.  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  from  a  conviction  that  good  policy  demanded 
that  these  forts  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  allies, 
suggested  to  the  Mahratta  vakeels  the  propriety  of  giving 
up  Huwanoor,  and  part  of  Bankapocu-,  as  an  equivalent : 
this  they  directly  and  positively  refused  to  do. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  propose  the  remaining  alter- 
native; taking  Gurrumoondah,  SfC.y  in  lieu  of  Gooty, 
and  if  this   was  insuperably  objected   to,   Grooty  would 
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then   be  relinquished,    provided    Lord    Comwallis  con- 
sented. 

The  Mahratta  vakeels  then  requested  the  definitive  treaty 
might  be  produced.     When  read,  they  stated  that  Hurry 
Punt  wished  three  alterations  or  additions  should  be  made 
to  it.     First,  The  omission  of  the  words  <^  heirs  and  sue* 
cessors,^  in  the  preamble.      Secondly,  A  clause  securing 
protection  to  pilgrims  visiting  the  pagodas  in  Seringapatam. 
Thirdly,  That  the  treaty  should  'recognise  and  confirm  all 
former  treaties,  except  those  modified  by  the  tenor  of  this* 
In  reply  to  the  first.  Sir  John  Kennaway  observed,  that  it 
could  not  be  agreed  to ;    that  such  phraseology  was  usual^ 
and  if  they  wished  to  observe  good  faith,  they  ought  not  to 
object  to  it;     They  answered  it  was  not  their  habit  to  use 
these  terms.      In  reply  to  their  second  request.  Sir  John 
Kennaway  said  he  had  no  objections,  provided  they  con- 
tained nothing  recognising  their  claim  to  Choute.     This 
would  form  an  insuperable  objection,  as  that  demand  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  after  the  acquisitions  obtained  by  them 
under  the  present  treaty.     In  r^ard  to  the  third  request, 
about  security  to  pilgrims,   Sir  John  remarked,  that  it 
would  lead  to  future  disputes  with  Tippoo,  if  he  disliked 
their  visiting  his  capital,  and  if  he  did  not,  it  was  super- 
fluous.     In  short,  if  they  disliked  the  present  treaty,  they 
might  make  a  seperate  one  with  Tippoo  themselves.     This 
they  declined,  and  to  compound  with  Sir  John,  they  said 
they   would,  in  their  copy  of  the  treaty,  substitute  for 
<<  heirs  and  successors,^  that  the  treaty  should  last  as  long 
as  the  sun  J  moorij  and  stars  I  and  with  regard  to  pOgrims, 
Hurry  Punt  should  address  a  separate  letter  to  Tippoo  on 
this   subject,  but  they   besought   Sir    John  to  bespeak 
Tippoo's  favourable  attenti<»  towards  it.     Tippoo's  vakeels 
having  now  arrived,  it  was  proposed  to  them  to  exchange 
eiooty,  ^c,  for  Gurrumcondah.    To  this  they  immediately 
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and  decidedly  objected,  for  these  reasons ;  that  Ourruns 
oondah  was  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  to  the  Mysore  state, 
Hod  because  the  bones  of  Meer  Babib,  Hjder  AlTs  brother- 
in-law  were  deposited  in  a  tcmib  neco^  the  fort.  Liord  Coro- 
wallis  having  now  signified  -his  hope  that  the  miniBter 
would  relinquish  Gooty,  it  was  intimated  to  the  vakeds 
that  the  point  would  be  conceded.  AU  the  vakeek  now 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  division  of  the  countries  that  were 
to  be  exchanged.  After*  much  altercation  about  the  ex- 
change of  Pergunnahs,'the  different  shares  stood,  at  length, 
as  inserted  in  the  deflnitive  treaty.  The  Sultaun^s  vakedk 
then  took  their  leave  to  go  to  the  fort,  promising  to  return 
with  the  treaty,  next  morning,  duly  executed.  Sir  John 
warned  them  against  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  as  finom 
the  critical  situation  of  affkirs,  such  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences. 

March  Vfth. — ^Nothing  was  heard  from  the  vakeds  until 
adout  four  p.  m.,  when  Mahomed  Ali  reported  they  wouhl 
soon  be  out  with  some  more  treasure.  At  six,  Sir  John 
received  a  note  from  them,  stating  that  they  had  laid  the  de- 
finitive treaty  befbre  Tippoo ;  and  complaining  of  exce»es 
and  plunderings  by  Purseram  Bhow^  cavahy.  Sir  John 
^Cennaway  returned  an  answer,  that  Purseram  Bfaow*s  ex- 
cesses had  been  reported  to  Lord  Comwallis,  and  would  in 
future  be  prevented.  He  cautioned  the  vakeels  against  any 
delay,  or  the  smallest  alteration  in  the  treaty,  as  either  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  rupture. 

March  18th, — The  Sultaun*s  vakeels  arrived  at  thre^ 
lind  came  to  Sir  John  Kennaway^s  tents,  where  they  found 
the  Nizam'^s  deputies.  The  Mahratta  vakeels  were  not  in 
the  way  when  summoned.  The  vakeels  commenced  by 
making  complaints  against  Purseram  Bhow,  and  whilst  tiiey 
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-were  yet  talking,  a  letter  was  brought  to  them  from 
Tippoo,  giving  details  of  the  plunderings  of  Purseram 
Bhow  on  the  road  to  Sera ;  that  he  made  collections,  beat 
and  imprisohed  ryuts,  and  had  taken  68  camels,  8000 
bullocks,  8^.  Sj^.  Sir  John  Eennaway  replied,  that  the 
Goremor-general  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  stop  these 
enormities,  but  they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  bad  faith  of 
their  master,  who  had,  in  spite  of  all  representations  and 
remonstrances,  continued  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  works 
in  the  fort,  which  had  induced  Lord  Comwallis  to  make 
Purseram  l>how  cross  the  river.  The  vakeels  attempted 
to  deny  flus,  but  Sir  John  offered  to  produce  a  plan  of  the 
works,  shewing  the  repairs,  ^(j.,  made  up  from  daily 
authentic  reports. 

They  then  produced  the  fidr  and  signed  copies  of  the 
treaty,  which  were  collated,  corrected,  and  revised ;  in  the 
annexed  list  of  countries,  two  important  omissions  had  been 
made,  which  could  not  be  rectified  without  the  especial 
permission  of  Tippoo.  They  also  delivered  nine  orders  of 
surrender  ibr  the  forts  of  Salem,  Namkul,  ^o.  The  next 
day  was  appointed  for  the  tormtl  delivery  of  the  three 
treaties  by  the  princes  to  Lord  Corawallis,  when  the 
Niftam*s  and  the  Mahratta  vakeels  were  requested  to 
attend, 

March  19^A.— The  Mahratta  vakeels  sent,  this  mom" 
ing,  a  copy  of  the  article  they  wished  added  to  the  treaty, 
confirming  all  fhrmer  treaties  with  the  Mysore  govem- 
metkt  Sir  John  Kennaway  answered,  that  the  treaty  was 
now  signed  and  executed  by  Tippoo,  that  therefore  the  time 
for  alterations  was  past,  and  that  Lord  Cornwallis  would  ^ 
not  return  the  treaty  for  such  an  addition,  and  he  concluded 
by  requesting  their  official  attendance  at  the  Govemor- 
generaFs  tents,  tojecave  their  copy  of  the  treaty  delivered 
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by  the  princes  inDurbar,  They  answered  they  would 
certain,  immediately,  the  pleasure  of  Hurry  Punt  on  this 
head ;  without  his  permission  they  would  not  attend.  All 
Sir  John  Kennaway's  arguments  could  not  induce  them  to 
alter  this  resolution,  and  the  treaty  had  been  deliyered  by 
the  princes^  and  the  company  breaking  up,  before  Grovind 
Bow  Kishen  arrived.  Whoi  Lord  Comwallis  presented 
the  treaty  to  him,  he  deared  it  might  be  understood  that 
Hurry  Punt  had  objections  to  it  which  he  would  state  to 
the  Grovemor-general  in  a  personal  conference,  if  g^ranted 
one,  which  Lord  Comwallis  said  he  would  be  happy  to 
give  him.  After  the  Durbar  had  broken  up,  Govind  Bow 
Kishen  had  a  conversation  widi  Lord  ComwalKs,  which 
ended  in  an  understanding,  that  the  articles  they  wished 
should  be  discussed  in  the  conference  requested  by  Hurry 
Punt, 

March  9Qih. — Sir  John  Kennaway  received  a  letter  fiwn 
Ali  Beza,  complaining  again  of  the  continued  depredations 
of  Purseram  Bhow.  Sir  John  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  had 
done  his  utmost  to  restndn  the  Bhow,  who  had  by  oom< 
mand  marched  to  return  to  his  former  position  to-day,  or 
would  certainly  do  so  to-morrow.  It  was  stated  that  Tip- 
poo^s  Bedes  and  Pindarries  were  quite  as  active  and  de- 
structive as  the  troops  of  the  Bhow. 

Hurry  Punt  visited  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  evening,  and 
agreed  to  the  treaty  in  its  present  form ;  but  as  the  counter- 
part jfrom  him  could  not  be  prepared  by  the  next  morning. 
Lord  Comwallis  put  off  the  formal  delivery  of  the  counter- 
parts from  the  different  allied  powers  until  the  22d  instant. 

March  21^^— Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote  to  Meer  Allum 
and  Bheekajee  Pundhit,  relative  to  the  public  delivery  of 
the  counterpart  treaties. 
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March  9&nd. — ^In  the  morning  the  vakeels  of  the  Ni- 
zam and  Mahrattas  assembled  at  Sir  John  Eennaway'^s 
tents,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Governor-general,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  tents  of  the  princes,  to  whom  the  ratified 
counterparts  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  delivered,  under 
salutes  from  the  diflerent  powers.  After  the  intax^hange  of 
compliments,  Sir  John  Eennaway  informed  Ali  Reza» 
that  the  orders  of  delivery  of  the  forts  to  be  restored  to 
Tippoo  were  preparing,  and  demanded  the  remaining 
orders  for  those  forts  to  be  given  to  the  Company,  such  as 
Kishnaghnrry,  Sunkagerry,  S^c.^  which  the  vakeel  stated 
to  be  ready,  but  that  in  his  hurry  he  had  left  them  behind. 
Ah  Beza  then  requested  of  Sir  John  Eennaway  to  bespeak 
liord  Comwa11is*s  influence  with  the  Mahrattas  relative 
to  the  release  of  prisoners,  especially  Hurdas,  Dewan  of 
Darwar ;  also  relative  to  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
money  payable  to  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  usual  in  all 
money  transactions  between  such  states.  The  concourse  of 
people  being  great,  Lord  Comwallis  proposed  that  they 
should  retire  and  discuss  these  matters  more  privately  in 
Sir  John  Eennaway^s  tent. 

Tippoo*s  vakeels  commenced  by  requiring  the  delivery 
of  Hurdas.  Lord  Comwallis  replied,  that  great  as  were  the 
calamities  of  the  war,  they  would  be  much  heightened  by 
delivering  up  to  enraged  masters,  people  in  the  position  of 
Hurdas ;  who  had  voluntarily  claimed  the  protection  bf  the 
Mahrattas,  had  not  been  detained  by  force,  and  could  not 
1)e  looked  upon  as  a  prisoner,  and  did  not  therefore  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty  relative  to 
prisoners. 

The  vakeels  allowed  he  had  entered  the  Mahratta  ser- 
vice  of  his  own  free  will,  and  would  not  now  return  to 
Tippoo'*s,  as  he  was  between  thirty  and  forty  lacs  in  ar- 
rears, to  defraud  their  master  of  which  was  the  principal 
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cause  of  Us  desertion ;  but  that,  fonnii^  part  of  die  garri- 
son  of  Darwar,  under  Budder-ul-Zemaun  Khaun,  be  bad, 
with  the  rest,  surrendered  on  terms  which  Purseram  Bhow 
had  vblated  bj  attacking  the  garrison,  after  the  evacua- 
tion,  plundering  and  making  them  prisoners;    that  this, 
coupled  with  tjw  severe  treatment  they  subsequently  re- 
ceived, bad  given  to  Hurdas  both  the  cause  and  opportunity 
for  deserting.     This,  they  argued,  entitled  them  to  dass 
him  among  the  prisoners.     Lord  ComwaUis  declined  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  the  surrender  of  Darwar,  or  its 
violation ;  all  he  considered  necessary  was,  that  he  was  a 
deserter  by  his  own  free  will,  and  thei^ore  his  surrender 
was  not  stipulated  for  by  the  treaty.    Govind  Bow  Sishen 
observed  that  Hurry  Punt  was  willing  that  Hurdas  be 
brought  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  tent»  and  allowed  to  go  to 
Tippoo  if  he  chose*     In  reply  to  thedr  further  discussion  on 
this  point.  Lord  Ckxmwallis  adhered  to  his  former  answer. 
They  then  proceeded  to  demand  the  deduction  of  ten  per 
cent.    Lord  ComwaUis  said  he  knew  of  no  such  custom, 
when  the  sultaun^s  vakeels  referred  the  matter  to  the  Ni- 
zam'^8  and  Mahratta  deputies,  saying  that  if  they  denied 
its  existence)  they  would  give  it  up.    Iiord  ClomwalUs  repUed 
that  he  was  accountable  to  his  superiors  for  the  doe  fulfil- 
xnent  of  tlie  treaty,  wherein  no  such  deduction  was  provided 
for.    They  answered,  that  money  transactions  bdng  new 
between  their  government  and  the  English,  they  could  not 
insist  on  it  with  regard  to  them ;  but  they  claimed  it  as  usual 
and  well  understood  between  them  and  th^  other  powen* 
Lord  ComwaUis  said  he  would  not  interfere  in  such  a  busi- 
ness; if  Hurry  Punt  and  the  minister  allowed  it*  he  had  no 
olyections  to  offer.    Meer  Allum  appeared  to  think  such  cus- 
tom usual  between  the  Mysore  government  and  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  but  he  denied  its  existence  as  it  r^arded  his  own  go- 
vmiment;  and  when  it  was  proposed    by   the  Mahiatta 
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yakeels  to  refer  the  decinon  on  their  part  to  Hurry  Punt, 
he  said  there  would  be  little  use  in  making  a  reference  to 
Azeem-ul-Omrah,  who  would  give  them  a  plain  denial. 
The  conversation  here  terminated,  and  Tippoo's  vakeels 
went  away  in  the  belief  that  no  deduction  would  be  agreed 
to  by  any  party.  In  the  evening  Sir  John  Kennaway  wrote 
to  Tippoo^s  vakeels,  relative  to  the  release  of  prisoners  still 
unreleased ;  among  others,  there  were  two  officers,  named 
Fonblanque  and  Hoare,  confined  at  Mudgeery. 

Here  the  conferences  ended :  shortly  afterwards  the  allied 
armies  commenced  their  march  towards  their  respective 
frontiers,  ancf,  save  general  expressions  of  civility,  no  further 
hiteroourse  passed  between  the  Grovemor-general  and  the 
S  ultaun. 

Tippoo  gave  an  ample  supply  of  doolies*  and  bearers  to 
asdst  in  removing  the  sick  in  hospital,  which  had  increased 
ito  an  extraordinary  degree  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  the 
siege  of  Serlngapatam, 

*  A  species  of  litter  oarried  by  men  called  bearers* 
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No.  II. 
Sir  John  Shoue^s  Minitte. 

Dated  Calcutta,  Feb.  18, 1796. 

Whilst  hoetilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  are 
yet  in  suspense,  the  attention  of  this  goveninient  is  naturally 
called  forth  to  the  consideration  of  probable  events,  which 
may  fundamentally  change  the  political  situation  of  affairs 
in  India.  It  has  been  already  decided,  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  treaty  to  take  part  with  any  of  the  ccHitending 
powers  against  the  other,  and,  in  this  case,  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  prohibit  an  interference  that 
would  necessarily  involve  us  in  hostilities. 

From  this  decision  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  diat 
we  shall  be  forced  to  depart,  whilst  dissensions  prevail  be- 
tween the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam  only ;  but  if  they  should 
ultimately  end  in  hostilities,  a  question  may  arise  on  which 
our  determination  ought  previously  to  be  formed,  m.. 
What  part  this  government  is  bound  to  take,  if  Tippoo 
should  attack  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  during  hostilities 
between  that  prince  and  the  Paish wah,  either  as  a  confederate 
of  the  Mahrattas,  or  independently. 

The  only  treaties  which  have  a  reference  to  this  questicMi, 
are  those  concluded  at  Paungul  and  Poonah  with  the  Nizam 
and  Mahrattas,  under  the  title  of  Offensive  and  Defensive 
Alliance,  in  June  and  July,  1790. 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  with  the  Nizam  specifies  three 
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parties  to  it,  and  that  the  alliance  is  against  Tippoo  SnU 
taun.  The  first  article  confirms  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  three  states  by  former  treaties^  and  the  second 
declares  that  Tippoo  having  violated  his  engagements  with 
the  contracting  powers,  they  have  united  in  a  league  to 
punish  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  disturbing  the  general  tranquillity  in 
future.  The  third  and  subsequent  articles,  to  the  ninth 
inclusive,  relate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  objects 
connected  with  it,  to  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories, and  to  the  mode  of  making  peace  ;  and  the  tenth 

>       ■        ■  • 

article  of  the  treaty  of  Paungul,  which  is  the  thirteenth  in 
that  of  Poonah,  is  in  the  following  terms  :«— 

*'  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Tippoo,  he  should 
attack  or  molest  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  tlie  other 
shall  join  to  punish  him,  the  mode  and  conditions  of  eflect- 
ing  which  shall  be  hereafter  settled  by  the  contracting 
parties." 

The  treaty,  therefore,  from  this  summary  recital  of  it,  is 
clearly  an  aUiance  between  three  states  for  a  declared  spe^ 
cific  object,  with  a  prospective  clause  for  the  future  security 
of  all  the  contracting  parties  against  a  common  enemy. 

To  ascertain,  with  all  possible  accuracy,  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  I  now  advert  to  the  n^otiations 
preceding  the  formation  of  it,  and  to  the  discussion  of  the 
quoted  article,  which  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  war. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  Tippoo  had  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  instructions  were 
sent  from  this  government  to  the  residents  at  Hyderabad 
and  Poonah,  to  notify  its  determination  to  support  our  ally, 
and  to  propose  a  co-operation  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mah* 
rattas  against  Tippoo. 

The  resident  at  Poonah,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  these 
instructions,  had  obtained  from  that  court  an  unrequested 
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declaration  of  its  diapoaitioa  to  take  part  with  the  Compasy 
in  the  war  against  Tippoo.  The  first  advanoe  to  the  con- 
federacy was  therefore  made  by  the  MphrattaS)  without 
solicitation  or  sacrifice  on  our  part* 

To  the  information  communicated  to  the  Nixam,  by  the 
leodent  at  Hyderabad,  of  ui^iovoked  aggresoon  of  Ti^poo 
i^;aiiist  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  of  the  determhwrimi 
of  this  gOT^:«iment  to  su]^port  him«  and  to  the  expressed 
expectation  of  the  Nizam's  co-operation^  his  Hi^mess  re** 
plied,  without  qualificaton,  that  it  was  his  intention,  after 
an  interview  with  the  Paishwah,  and  after  concerting  with 
him  a  plan  of  attack,  to  commence  hostilities  against  Ti]qpoo^ 
and  that  the  Govemor-gencaral's  resoluticm  very  hi^ipity 
coincided  with  his  own  plans, — that  it  had  l<»ig  been  his 
intention  to  attack  Tippoo,  and  that  he  had  communicated 
it  to  the  Paishwah. 

The  Nizam,  howeTer,  claimed  the  merit  of  a  ready  co- 
operation with  the  English,  of  a  decision  in  their  favour, 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Paishwah, 
and  of  an  earlier  commencement  of  hostilities  than  he  had 
intended. 

The  Nizam'^s  declaration  was  soon  followed  by  a  ques- 
tion  from  him  to  the  resident,  as  to  the  part  which  the  Ck»n- 
pany  would  take  if,  during  the  absence  of  his  army  whfle 
assisting  the  Company,  the  Paishwah  invited  by  T^jqwo 
should  invade  the  dominions  of  his  Highness ;  and  the  re|dy 
of  the  resident,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  unguarded, 
was,  that  the  Company  ought  to  sacrifice  their  all  in  his 
Highne^U  defence*  The  minister  subsequently  requested 
that  Lord  Comwallis  would  introduce  in  one  of  his  letters 
an  expression  implying,  in  general  t»ms,  that  he  should 
consider  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  Highnesses 
dominions,  whilst  aigaged  with  us  in  the  war  against  Tippoo^ 
in  the  same  light  as  an  attempt  to  disturb  those  of  the  Codi«- 
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pany .  He  had  previously  signified  his  wish  that  the  ddSen-* 
sive  alliance  should  be  made  general,  and  both  the  Nixan^ 
aad  his  minist^  had  evinced  a  dispoation  to  connect  them- 
selves by  the  closest  ties  vrith  this  government. 

The  following  extract  fhxn  the  Grovemor-genorars  letter 
of  the  ISth  April,  1790,  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  will 
fbrnish  the  most  material  information  on  this  subject  :— 

**  You  may  likewise  take  that  opportunity  to  express 
both  to  himself  (the  Nizam)  and  to  Azeem-utOmrah^  how 
highly  sensible  I  am  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
received  my  propositions  to  join  with  the  Company  in  the 
present  war,  and  of  the  openness  and  fairness  with  which 
tiiey  have  discussed  the  different  articles  whidi  are  to  con<- 
stitute  the  terms  of  our  alliance ;  and  you  may  gtve  them 
the  strongest  assurances  that  they  shall  have  no  reason  tm 
repent  of  their  having  treated  me  with  so  mudi  candour ; 
but.that,  in  return,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  embraeing 
every  opportunity  that  offers  to  give  them  convindng  proofs 
of  my  smoerity  and  friendship. 

^^  I  trust  that  the  more  that  his  Highness  reflects  upon 
the  nature  of  his  proposition,  that  I  would  engage  to  inter- 
fere in  case  the  Mahrattas  should  at  any  time  make  unrea- 
sonable demands  upon  him,  he  will  more  clearly  see  that, 
as  the  Mahrattas  have  acceded  heartily  and  c(M*difdly  to  the 
confederacy,  it  would  be  highly  improper  in  me  to  suppose 
that  they  would  be  inclined  to  treat  one  of  their  own  allies 
with  injustice;  and,  consequently,  such  an  assurance  must 
appear  to  them  in  a  light  highly  injurious  and  offensive. 
But,  in  order  to  prove  to  his  Highness  how  anxious  I  am  to 
go  every  justifiable  length  to  show  my  regard  to  his  interests, 
and  to  gratify  him  in  his  wishes,  you  may  inform  him  that^ 
provided  the  Mahrattas  do  not  positively  object  to  it,  I 
will  agree  to  its  becoming  an  additional  article  in  the  present 
treaty,  that,  should  differences  arise  between  any  two  of  the 
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oonfederates,  the  third  party  shall  be  bound  to  interpose  his 
good  offices,  and  to  take  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring 
those  differences  to  a  just  and  amicable  settlement;  and  you 
may  add  to  his  Highness,  to  Azeem-uUOmtah,  and  to  Meer 
Abal  Kassim,  that  should  an  article  to  that  effect  he  oi- 
sented  to  by  the  Poonah  government^  and  any  case  should 
ariscy  in  which  my  interference  should  be  called  upon  in 
consequence  of  it,  they  will  always  find  me  in  the  best  dis- 
position to  endeavour  to  save  his  Highness  from  the  necessity 
ci  submitting  to  injury/' 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  preceded  the  treaty*  It 
now  remains  to  state  what  passed  subsequent  to  it  at  the 
period  of  general  pacification  at  Seringapatam.  Huiry 
Punt,  oh  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  Azeem-ul-Omrah, 
on  that  of  the  Nizam,  proposed  to  Lord  Comwallis  to  enter 
into  a  guarantee  treaty,  in  fuller  explanation  of  the  13th 
and  16th  articles  of  the  treaties  of  Poonah  and  Paungal, 
with  a  view  to  render  the  terms  of  them  more  precise^  and 
to  define  the  operations  to  be  pursued  by  the  three  contract- 
ing parties,  in  the  event  of  future  molestation,  or  attack,  by 
Tippoo,  against  either  of  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  negotiations  which  followed 
these  propositions ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  written  de* 
claration  which  the  residents  were  instructed  to  deliver  to 
their  respective  courts,  if  they  manifested  evasion  or  back- 
wardness in  entering  into  the  proposed  explanation,  viz., 
**  That  we  conader  the  three  parties  to  be  bound  to  eadi 
other,  to  act  with  their  whole  force  against  Tippoo,  in 
the  event  of  his  attacking  dther  of  them,  without  clear  and 
just  provocation,  but  in  no  other  case  whatever/'  That  the 
d^^aft  of  an  explanatory  treaty  was  prepared  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis, and  transmitted  to  the  residents  at  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah  y  by  whom  it  was  explained  to  the  ministers  of  their 
respective  courts,  that  the  Mahrattas  required  time  for  con- 
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sidering  it,  but  Azeem-uUOmrah  positively  declared  Ms  re- 
solution  not  to  agree  to  the  guarantee  treaty^  until  his 
master'^s  request  concerning  Eumool  had  been  complied 
ivith ;  that  he  afterwards  retracted  this  declaration,  and  ex- 
pressed his  consent  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  without  waiting  for  the  determination  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  that  another  draft  of  an  explanatory  treaty  was 
afterwards  prepared  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  the  discus- 
sion has  long  since  been  brought  to  a  close,  without  any 
spedfic  agreement,  under  a  satisfactory  declaration  from  the 
Mahratta  minister,  that  his  state  was  ready  to  act  agreeably 
to  existing  treaties,  and  an  expressed  acquiescence  of  the 
Nizam  to  the  proposed  draft  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  arguments  by  which  the  Nizam 
may  be  presimied  to  urge  his  daim  to  out  assistance,  in  the 
event  of  the  premised  suppositions. 

That  he  is  by  treaty  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  if  Tippoo  should 
attack  his  dominions,  without  just  cause  or  provocation,  and 
the  defection  of  one  party  to  the  treaty  cannot  exonerate 
the  other  from  the  obligations  which  it  has  contracted  to 
discharge;  that,  so  far  from  being  justified  in  reftinng  him 
aid  against  Tippoo,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  stand  forth  and 
compel  the  third  party  to  perform  its  stipulations. 

That  the  article  imposing  the  obligation  of  assistance  is 
clear  and  positive  in  its  terms,  and  contains  no  expression 
oz  condition  to  justify  a  secession  on  our  parts;  that  his 
reliance  in  making  the  treaty  was  upon  our  good  faith,  as 
he  not  only  well  knew  the  treachery  of  the  Mahrattas,  but 
plainly  intimated  his  suspicions  of  it  during  the  preliminary 
negotiations;  that,  at  the  period  of  making  the  treaty,  our  « 
interest  dictated  the  necessity  of  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  him,  whether  the  Mahrattas  became  parties  to  it  or 
not, — and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  insisted  upon 
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an  otknmre  and  defennve  engagement^  in  general  terms,  it 
must  have  been  aooeded  to;  that  if  we  are  at  fiberty  to 
renounce  the  performance  of  our  atipulaliona,  because  the 
Mahrattaa  have  violated  their  engaffeinent%  or  for  othv 
reasons  of  convenience  or  policy*  that  good  fidth,  wfaidi  is 
the  basis  and  oement  of  tareades,  is  subYsrted,  as  a  pfetmoe 
equally  valid  can  never  be  wanting  to  authoiiae  a  deparUue 
ftnoi  the  most  solemn  obligations* 

That  Tippoo*8  aggvession  must  be  witb  or  without  the 
concert^  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  either  case,  we  ate  bound 
to  oppose  it,  but  more  particularly  should  he  take  the  field 
against  the  Nisam  as  the  confiBderate  of  die  Paishwah,  si 
such  a  confederacy  on  his  part  would  be  a  direct  and  inaak^ 
ing  vidadonof  the  treaty,  which  it  would  be  our  indispeD&> 
able  duty  to  resent. 

To  these  arguments  the  following  may  be  opposed :-« 

Nothing  can  be  dearer  than  that  the  treaty,  by  the  terms 
of  it,  is  a  tripardte  engagement,  binding  and  uniting  dnee 
•tates  for  their  reciprocal  security  against  a  declared  common 
enemy;  and  supponng  the  guarantee  established  by  it  to 
be  maintained  by  the  joint  eflbrts  and  co-operation  of  the 
three  allies.  Upon  this  principle,  aU  explanations  and  acts 
originating  out  of  the  treaty  were  to  take  place  by  mutual 
communication  and  the  concurrence  of  the  three  allied 
powers.  That  as  the  union  of  the  three  allies  was  the  basis 
of  the  treaty,  the  continuance  of  that  union,  or  friendalnp,  is 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  oUigationa  impoaed  by 
it,  and  a  war  between  two  of  the  parties  totally  dbanges  the 
relative  situation  of  all. 

A  junction  between  Tippoo  and  one  of  two  parties  to  the 
.  treaty,  whilst  at  war  with  eadi  other,  is  to  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  causes  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
parties  engaged  in  them.     The  treaty  can  nevtf  be  con- 
strued with  that  rigour,  as  in  all  cases  to  preclude  any  of  the 
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parties  to  it  from  fcmning  such  aUianoess  as  may  be  neoes- 
saiy  to  his  safety ;  and  upon  a  suppositidn  that  the  justioe 
of  the  war  between  the[Nizam  and  Faishwah  is  decidedly  am 
one  side^  aUd  that  die  other  has  beoi  compelled  into  it  by 
unprovoked  aggression,  self-peservaticni  would  justify  an 
alliance  between  dieaggrieved  party  and  Tippoo.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  confederacy  between  him  and  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  triple  aUiance,  against  any  other  party,  from 
ambitiotts  motives,  may  be  pronounced  a  gross  infraction  of 
that  alliance  with  respect  to  the  state  confederating  with 
Tippoa  The  inference  from  ihis  reasoning,  in  point  of 
fact,  bears  rather  against  the  Nisam,  as  his  advance  towards 
Bidder^  if  not  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  Mahratta 
state,  was  indisputably  with  a  view  to  take  part  in  the  dis* 
sedsions  between  Sindia  and  the  minister,  and  so  far  an 
indication  of  hostility.  In  an  early  stage  of  those  measures 
which  have  contributed  to  involve  the  Niaam  in  his  present 
embarrassment,  the  consequences  of  them  were  distinctly 
pmnted  out  to  Aseem-ul^mrah;  and  whilst  the  impoi^ 
tance  c^  a  good  understanding  with  Ballajee  Pundhit  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  NiziEon's  government  was  urged  to  him, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  appriied  of  the  destructive  ten- 
Sencj  to  his  Highness's  a£5drs  of  a  rupture  with  the  Mah- 
ratta minister. 

To  support  the  Nisam  against  Tippoo,  if  he  should  seise 
the  opportunity  of  actual  hostility  between  his  Highness  and 
the  Mahrattas,  to  attaek  the  territories  of  the  former  without 
provocation,  must  necessarily  involve  us  in  a  war  with  the 
Mahrattas,  a  predicament  which  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  never  supposed.  I  state  this  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, for  the  operations  of  the  field  would  lead  to  it :  epvai 
though  the  invasion  were  not  originally  concerted  or  intended 
between  Tippoo  and  the  Paishwah,  we  cannot  conceive  it 
te  tor  us  to  fight  against  Tippoo  alone,  in  defence  of 
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the  Nizam,  and  with  the  oo-operadoh  of.  his  foices,  whilst 
he  is  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas;.and  to  pioeecute  the 
war  with  effect  against  Tippoo,  we  must  commence  hosdfr- 
fies  at  the  same  time  with  the  Mahrattas.  But  if  a  tmi- 
trary  supposition  were  admissiUe, .  the  whole  burthen  of 
repelling  and  punishing  the  aggressioii  of.  Tippoo-  would 
exclusively  fall  upon  iis,  ocmtrarj  to  the  sfHiit,  meamng, 
and  terms  of  the  triple  alhance. 

We  are  respectively  bound  by  different  treaties  with  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas^  not  to  assist  thdr  enemies ;  and  we 
are  bound  in  a  guaranty  with  both,-  for  the  object  of  redpio- 
cal  security  against  Tippoo :  the  first  imposes  a  neutrality 
on  our  parts  with  respect  to  the  Nizam  and  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas; and  the  second,  the  obligation  of  mutual  support 
against  Tippoo.  The  stipulations  of  the  last  imply  and 
express  the  continuance  of  amity  between  the  three  oon* 
tracting  parties,  as  the  foundation  of  that  cc»ioert  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  treaty,  and  by*  which  the  securi^ 
derived  from  it  can  alone  be  maintained.  Hostilities  .beu 
tween  any  two  of  the  parties  is  in  fact,  as  long  as  they  last, 
a  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  treaty. 

The  primary  question,  as  far  as  regards  the  obligatioas 
of  the  treaty,  is  reducible  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  is 
resolvable  into  this  statement,*— whether  the  treaty  of  Paun« 
gul  is  to  be  deemed  a  separate  independent  agreement  fae^ 
tween  us  and  the  Nizam,  or  connecting  in  all  its  obligations 
him  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  terms  of  it  most  clearly  prove 
it  to  be  a  triple  alliance,  by  which  three  parties  are  bound 
together  against  a  presumed  enemy,  for  their  redprocal 
security,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by  thdr  joint  efibrts, 
and,  if  necessary,  with  their  whole  power.  To  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  secession  of  one  party  from  performing  tbe 
obligations  of  the  treaty  does  not  release  the  other,  because 

is  not  so  expressed  in  it,  and  because  such  a  clause  would 
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have  been  inserted,  if  this  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
(xmtracting  parties,  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  construction 
is  inadmissibie,  for  it  requires  more  than  was  intended  by 
the  treaty  itself,  as  it  involves  the  necessity,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  risk,  of  a  war  with  one  of  the  parties  to  it.  This  is  a 
case  which  the  treaty  never  supposed,  and  all  the  stipula- 
tions in  it  are  formed  upon  a  contrary  presumption. 

In  reply  to  other  arguments  it  may  be  observed,  that 
both  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  were  previously  disposed 
to  war  with  Tippoo,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  wouLd 
have  carried  this  intention  into  effect,  if  the  Ck>mpany  had 
not  been  compelled  into  hostilities  with  that  prince ;  that 
they  embraced  with  alacrity  the  favourable  opportunity 
affianled  them  by  the  deterinination  of  this  government,  and 
can  daim  no  other  merit,  than  that  they  were  induced  by  it 
to  commence  their  operations  at  an  earlier  period  than  they 
had  at  first  proposed.  The  clause  to  which  Lord  Conw 
walUs  signified  his  conditional  acquiescence  was  not  inserted 
in  the  treaty,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have  been 
objected  to. by  the  Mahrattas,  The  Nizam  himself  has 
afibrded  a  proof  of  the  latitude  in  which  he  views  the  article 
of  the  guarantee,  treaty  under  discussion,  by  his  declaration 
to  withhold  his  acquiescence  to  the  proposed  explanatory 
engagement,  until  our  concurrence  was  obtained  to  the 
object  which  he  had  in  view. 

In  discussing  the  nature  and  force  of  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty,  we  are  not  to  be  biassed  by  any  considerations 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  probability  of  an 
attack  upon  him  only.  Such  considerations  apply  to  the 
question  of  expediency^  and  the  point  of  obligation  is  to 
be  argued  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  supposition  extended 
to  an  attack  upon  the  Mahrattas  by  Tippoo.  If  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  under  the  stated  circumstances,  prescribe  the 
pbljgation  of  assisting  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo,  they  must 
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be  construed  to  require  our  aasistaiioe  in  favour  of  the 
Ifahrmttas  under  similar  drcumstanoes,  if  attacked  by  that 
prince,  and  the  probable  ruin  of  the  (me,  with  the  a^ran- 
disement  of  the  other,  would  be  the  neoenarj  conaequenoe 
of  such  aid. 

Although  hostilities  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Niaam  is 
a  dissolution  of  all  existing  treaties  between  them,  yet  th^ 
mre  both  still  bound  to  us.  I  am  at  the  same  time  awsre 
that  if  Tippoo  were  to  attack  the  possessions  of  the  Company, 
whilst  the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam  are  at  warwith  eacb  otfaer» 
however  they  might  pro£ess  an  adherence  to  thestipidations 
cxf  the  treaty,  they  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to  execute 
them.  But  with  the  restoration  of  peace  the  power  of  ful- 
filling their  stipulations  may  again  ensue,  and  the  ccmtnct- 
ing  parties  may  again  stand  in  the  dtuatioQ  whidi  the 
treaty  supposed.  Upon  this  principle,  if  Tippoo  were  to 
attack  either  the  Nisam  or  Mahrattas,  whilst  at  war  with 
each  other,  I  should  deem  it  necessary,  in  the  first  instancy 
to  call  upon  the  third  party  to  perform  his  stipukudons.  It 
might  induce  the  two  parties  at  war  to  make  peace  with 
each  other;  and,  at  all  events,  would  either  diew  that 
Tif^poo^s  attack  was  by  concert  with  one  of  the  allies,  or 
prove  a  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  against  the  ally  reAuang 
his  aid  in  defence  of  the  party  attadced,  and  thus  leave  us  at 
liberty  to  act  as  we  might  think  proper.  But  I  do  not  hoiU 
this  government  bound  to  assist  either  party  against  Tippoo, 
unless  peace  were  previously  established  between  the  Mah* 
rattas  and  the  Nizam. 

Having  discussed  the  obligations'  <^  the  treaty^  I  shall 
tiow  consider  the  question  of  assisting  the  Nizam,  on  the 
grounds  of  poMticai  expediency. 

In  deciding  against  the  Nizam*s  claim  to  our  assistance 
against  Tippoo,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas, 
I  am  not  to  suppose  that  he  will  yidki  his  conviction  to  thos? 
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ailments  which  have  satisfied  my  judgment.  On  the  oon- 
traiy,  we  are  to  ooncltlde  that  be  will  be  inclined  to  view 
our  neutrtdity  as  a  desertion  of  his  cause,  which  ill  repays 
his  cooperation  with  us,  and  his  anxiety  to  unite  with  us 
by  the  closest  ties.  We  are  therefore,  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  supposed  event,  which  I  am  far  finom  deeming  probable, 
to  look  to  the  indisposidon  of  the  Nizam  to  the  British 
intererts  in  India,  and  to  the  consequences  of  it.  In  truth, 
the  ndiole  tenor  of  the  Nisam^s  conduct,  from  the  earliest 
period,  proves  that  he  has  heea  friendly  or  inimical  to  the 
British  government,  as  it  suited  his  immediate  views;  and 
that  his  later  union  with  us  has  proceeded  from  a  motive  of 
deriving  support  from  our  countenance  and  power. 

The  qypreh^isions  and  dangers  suggested  by  this  consi- 
deration are  remote,  and,  at  present,  the  question,  the  ded- 
sdon  of  which  presumes  them,  has  not  been  forced  upon  our 
detenninatioD.  But  whilst  they  are  possible,  it  is  our  duty 
seriously  to  weigh  the  probable  consequences  of  neglecting 
the  Nizam,  or  of  supporting  him  against  tiie  joint  invasion 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

The  destruction  of  tiie  Nizam^s  power,  and  the  aggran- 
dizeinentof  thatof  his  enemies,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
leaving  him  without  support,  and  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas 
will  of  course  become  proportionably  dangerous. 

On  tiM  other  hand,  wh^  we  reflect  upon  the  vices  and 
imbedlity  of  the  Nizam*s  administration,  the  impossibility  of 
directing  his  politics,  without  usurping  his  government,  and 
the  dangers  of  pierpetual  war,  the  consequence  of  such  inter* 
£efeaoe^-«when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
effeetual  impression  in  the  Mahratta  state  by  our  forces,  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  they  might  injure  us, — ^the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  and  exerti(»s,  as  wdl  as  the 
number  of  troops  both  native  and  European,  which  would 
be  reijuired  to  oppose  the  united  eiSbrts  of  the  Mahrattas 
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and  Tippo(>*HUid  the  inevitable  Hun  of  a  long  pioiractcd 
war— -the  inducement  to  Support  th^  Nixami  at  the  hazard 
of  such  impending  coAsequenoes,  ought  to  be  mu«h  stronger 
than  the  apprehension  of  future  evils  from  the  subveraan  of 
his  power. 

This  event,  before  it  could  be  effectually  opposed  by  the 
assistance  of  this  government,  would  be  the  probahk  oon- 
sequence  of  an  invasion  of  his  dominions  by  Tippoo  and  the 
Mahrattas,  and  it  is  at  least  dubious  if  any  efforts  aa  our 
part  could  procure  his  re-establishment. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  atuation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  which  precludes  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  any  considerable  reinfoccement  of 
troops  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  impresses  the 
necessity  of  preserving,  by  every  effort^  peace  with  all  the 
powers  in  India. 

Under  the  supposition  of  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of 
the  Nizam,  by  the  combination  of  Tippoo  and  the  Mak- 
rattas,  the  probability  is  as  great  that  they  would  attack 
each  other^  as  that  they  would  unite  to  invade  the  tenito- 
ries  of  the  Company;  and,  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  pro- 
gressive accumulation  of  our  resources  would  enaUe  us 
better  to  resist  their  confederacy  against  us.  Our  pditical 
consequence  might  lose  something  of  its  importance  in  the 
estimate  of  the  native  powers,  by  leaving  the  Nizam  to  his 
fate;  but  although  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
opbion  in  this  country,  it  cannot  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  greater  evils  attending  a  war  with  Tippoo  and  the 
Mahrattas,  which  I  consider  the  unavoidable  oonsequenoe 
of  supporting  siogly  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo,  if  that 
prince  should  attack  him,  whilst  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Paishwah. 

Independently  of  the  reasons  for  affording  protection  to 
the  Nizam,  which  are  suggested  by  a  consideraticNi  of  the 
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cxHisequences  following  the  denial  of  our  assistance,  other 
motives  occur.  The  conduct  of  the  British  government  in 
resenting  the  attack  upon  their  ally,  the  Rajah  of  Trsvan- 
core,  during  the  war,  and  in  the  negotiations  for  the  termi- 
nation of  it,  not  only  gained  us  the  confidence  of  our  allies, 
but  established  the  British  reputaticm  throughout  India  for 
good  faith,  firmness,  and  moderation ;  but  in  weighing  these 
motives,  we  must  attend  to  self-preservation,  including  the 
permanency  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 

I  have  now  considered  a  question  which  I  most  sincerely 
hope  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  decide,  and  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  recording  some  reflections  which  1  have 
frequently  revolved. 

Whether  the  dissensions  between  the  Paishwah  and  the 
Nizam  are  terminated  in  war  or  by  n^otiation,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Nizam  will  fall  under  the> 
subjection  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  on  this  event  his  power, 
under  their  controul  and  direction,  will  become  an  accumu« 
Itttion  of  their  strength,  already  exorlntant. 
'  This  apprehension  cannot  have  escaped  4he  Nizam,  and 
it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that,  having  no  expectation  of 
our  support,  he  w6uld  endeavour  to  avoid  subjection  to  the: 
Mahrattas,  by  forming  an  union  with  Tippoo.  Whether 
he  has  really  ever  had  this  in  contemplation  I  am  not 
informed,  but  I  have  already  assigned  reasons  which  I  still 
think  satisfactory  for  deeming  it  impracticable. 

Surmises  have  been  propagated,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
meditated  confederacy  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas ; 
this  also  I  deem  improbable,  unless  the  latter  should  be 
forced  into  it  by  our  avowed  support  of  the  Nizam  against 
them*  They  are,  I  presume,  satisfied  on  this  head; 
Tippoo  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  ready  to  accept  overtures 
from  the  Paishwah  for  such  a  confederacy,  but  I  think  they 
will  not  be  made,  and  I  entertain  little  apprehension  that 
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he  will  al  ptesent  Tenture  to  attUck  the  dominioiMi  c£  the 
Niseis,  without  the  ooQOort  of  the  MahnttBs.  Ifheahoold, 
die  most  probeUe  coDflequences  of  such  aa  attonpt  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  thea^  that  the  Mahnttaa,  in  the  fint 
inafanee,  would  make  their  own  tehne  with  the  Nittm,  and 
then  unite  with  ua  to  de&nd  hia  tenitoriea  againet  Tippoa 

The  goveragnty  of  India  may  be  now  ecmddered  to  be 
exoviaed  by  the  Mahratraa,  Tippoo,  the  Nisam,  and  the 
English. 

The  power  of  the  houae  of  Sindiahas  become  8ub|ect  to 
the  control  of  the  Paiahwah  by  means  wliidi  wetefoieaeai, 
without  any  immediate  prospect  that  his  sueoeaaor  will 
recover  that  independence  which  Sindia  himadf  poaaeaaed; 
and  the  paramount  government  of  Foooah  enjoys  and  exer- 
daes  a  most  extensive  influence  and  authority  over  all  the 
constituent  and  dependant  memben  of  the  Mahralta  onpire. 
If,  then,  there  be  assignable  limitation,  it  is  with  respect  to 
the  Berar  Bajah,  who^  from  situation  and  circumatanoei» 
has  less  interest  and  concern  in  the  gmend  pditica  of  the 
Mahratta  state,  and  carries  on  his  administration  indepen- 
dently of  it.  But  his  dependence  is  constitutional,  and  the 
present  Bajah,  as  I  am  informed,  received  the  oonfimiation 
of  bis  succession,  with  the  insignia  of  his  investiture,  from 
the  Paishwah,  and  although  it  diould  be  granted  that  he  is 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  measures  inimical  to  the  Bri< 
tish  interests  in  India,  we  may  with  certainty  condude  that 
he  would  take  no  active  part  with  this  government  s^amst 
the  Paishwah.  * 

The  power  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  without  the  oMipe- 
ration  of  the  Berar  Rajah,  is  sufficiently  formidable,  and  die 
£>rces  under  General  De  Boigne  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  two  English  brigades. 

The  nature  of  the  Mahratta  government  is  well  known 
to  be  avaricious,  grasping,  and  ambitioua,— -that  it  nercr 
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neglects  any  opportunit j  of  extending  its  power,  or  aggran- 
dizing its  wealth,  with  little  solicitude  as  to  the  rectitude  of 
the  means  employed  in  obtaining  these  objects. 

But  although  the  accumulated  power  of  the  Mahrattas 
is  great,  it  is  not  coUected  for  ent^rise  without  delay  and 
difficulty,  as  we  may  learn  even  from  recent  events.  This 
difficulty  and  delay  may  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the 
Mahratta  constitution,  to  the  separate  interests  and  pursuits 
of  the  dependant  members  of  it,  which  seldom  admit  of  a 
distant  or  speedy  diversion  of  thor  forces,  and  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  empire  from  which  the  troops  are  to  be  drawn. 
In  this  diversity  of  interests  a  principle  of  discord  esists, 
which,  although  it  may  disappear  whenever  the  safety  of  the 
Mahratta  state  is  endangered  by  attack,  opens  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  union  of  the  eflTorts  of  the  empire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hostile  invasion. 

Friendship  or  alliance  now  subsists  between  the  British 
government  and  the  Mahratta  state,  and  its  feudatories,  the 
Bajah  of  Berar,  Sindia,  and  Holkar;  but  though  some 
advantage  may  arise  from  a  friendly  oonneidon  with  the 
feudatories,  and  greater  perhaps  from  the  apprehension 
whidi  they  may  entertain  [of  danger  to  their  respective  in- 
terests in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  British  and 
the  Mahratta  state,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  too  mudi 
upon  this  connderation;  on  the  contrary,  if  that  event 
should  occur,  whilst  we  employed  the  best  means  which 
policy  could  <n>ggeet  to  dFect  .  L,^  of  iate».U  among 
the  different  chieftains,  our  exertions  must  be  made  on  an 
expectation  of  the  united  opposition  of  all. 

With  respect  to  all  the  powers  in  India,  our  actual  secu- 
rity is  our  strength,  but  with  regard  to  the  Mahrattas  the 
alarm  of  danger  is  lessened,  by  a  consideration  that  a  wider 
and  safer  career  is  open  to  their  ambition,  in  the  absolute 
subjection  of  numerous  petty  states  in  Hindustan,  some  of 
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which  are  independent,  whilst  others  are  partially  under 
their  control,  than  by  attacking  our  possessions,  or  those  of 
our  allies.     Our  security  may  be  deemed  to  be  further  ooik 
firmed  by.  our  avowed  principles,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  whose  ambition  is  as  notorious  as  oar 
disavowal  of  extending  the  British  territories  by  arms.  But 
after  all,  we  are  never  to  forget  that  a  dominion  exercised 
by  foreigners  must  ever  be  viewed  in  a  hostile  l^ht,— «<diat 
an  union  merely  political  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  precaiioas 
— and  that  if  the  whole  power  of  the  Mahratta  state  were 
directed  against  us,  we  should  find  ourselves  very  vulnent* 
ble  in  nuiny  parts,  and  in  some  perhaps  at  present  unsus* 
pected. 

If  Tippoo  were  at  the  same  time  to  join  the  coafedacmey, 
Off  an  European  enemy  superadd  the  weight  of  his  power,  the 
successful  termination  of  the  contest  would  require  the 
utmost  exertions  both  here  and  in  Europe. 

The  British  territories  on  the  Ganges  are  open  to  inva- 
sion by  Cuttack,  by  the  west,  and  including  the  Vizier^s 
dominions  on  the  north.  With  respect  to  the  Vizier,  I  shall 
only  here  say,  that,  whilst  his  administration  continues  on 
its  present  footing,  we  should  derive  no  effective  assistance 
from  his  troops,  and  that  we  must  rather  expect  to  find 
enemies  than  friends  in  his  domimons,  which  are  inhabited 
and  surrounded  by  numerous  hardy  and  needy  adventuros, 
without  attachment  or  allegiance,  and  ready  to  take  anns 
in  any  cause  that  would  provide  th^n  spoil. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  character  of  Tippoo^ 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is  ambition,  and  that  has  no 
friendships.  We  know  by  experience  his  abilities — ^he  has 
confidants  and  advisers,  but  no.  minister,  and  inqtects^ 
superintends,  and  regulates  himself  all  the  details  of  h]& 
government — he  maintains  dignity  without  ostentaticm — ^the 
peasantry  of  his  dominions  are  protected,  aQ^  their  labours 
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encouraged  and.  rewarded.  Before  the  late  war,  reports 
were  continually  propagated  of  his  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
with  reqpect  to  his  subjects  in  Malabar, — ^they  were  not  ill 
founded,  but  that  they  were  greatly  exaggerated  may  be 
established  by  one  consideration,  that,  during  the  contest 
with  him,  no  person  of  character,  rank,  or  influence,  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  deserted  his  cause.  With  less  bigotry 
than  is  usually  imputed  to  him,  we  know  his  zeal  for  his  re- 
ligion^to  be  strong,  and  his  ambition  acquires  new  motives  of 
action  from  this  principle. 

Since  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  has  faithfully  dis- 
charged  all  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  his 
attention  appears  to  have  been  more  immediately  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  his  finances  by  economy,  to  the 
internal  administration  of  his  country,  and  to  repair  and 
strengthen  Seringapatam.  No  part  of  his  conduct  has  in-> 
dicated  hostility  towards  us  or  our  allies,  but  ^e  have  infor- 
mation that  he  entertains  a  particular  resentment  against  the 
Nizam,  and  a  contempt  for  him. 

His  obvious  policy  is  to  wait  until  events  produce  a  dis- 
union amongst  the  confederates,  and  to  foment  it  if  he  can. 

The  weakness  of  the  Nizam's  administration  would  pro- 
bably  have  an  irresistible  temptation  to  his  resentment  and 
ambition,  if  he  were  not  protected  by  the  triple  alliance,  but 
the  subversion  of  the  British  power,  as  opposing  the  firmest 
barrier  to  his  ambition,  must  naturally  be  the  object  which 
he  has  most  in  view. 

Of  the  three  power^s,  therefore,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
I  shall  observe,  that  the  aid  of  the  Nizam  can  never  enable 
us  to  hold  the  balance  of  India, — ^that  the  ambition  of  Tip- 
poo  has  more  and  stronger  motives  for  action  than  that  of 
the  Mahrattas — ^and  that  the  consolidation  of  our  alliance 
with  the  latter  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  us. 
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With  their  aid,  which  we  might  expect,  we  eould  alwa^e 
oppoie  Tippoo  and  any  European  powep^rom  Tippoo  we 
could  never  hope  for  asnstance,  cnt  scarcely  neutrality* 

In  the  event  of  hoatilitiea  with  die  Mahrattaa,  I  tUnk  it 
probable  that  an  uaef ui  aUianoe  might  be  formed  with  the 
northern  Rajahs,  and  perhaps  even  with  some  of  the  Sak 
duefs.  But  I  diould  not  advise  entering  into  offensive  and 
defoifflve  alliances  with  them,  b»  a  precautionary  aecuiity, 
on  thn  princi{de,  that  the  danger  attending  them  would 
probably  exceed  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  in 
times  of  necessity.  It  is  safer,  in  my  o^nion,  to  trust  to 
the  fimnabon  of  alliances  when  that  necessity  exists ;  and 
this  may  certainly  be  promoted  by  the  moderation  and  sin- 
cerity of  our  knguage  and  conduct  at  all  times.  The  oor« 
respondence  between  this  government  and  the  principal 
northern  Eajahs  is  r^ular—- with  [any  of  the  Seik  chiefr 
oocanonal  only. 

These  general  reflections  may  asnst  the  judgment  in 
forming  a  determination  on  the  primary  question,  which  has 
insensibly  led  to  the  introduction  of  them ;  and  if  the  Board 
concur  in  the  result  of  my  opinion  upon  it,  they  will  fur- 
ther, I  imagine,  agree  with  me,  that  there  isiio  immediate 
probability  that  we  shall  be  involved  in  war  in  India.  But 
with  this  conclusion,  under  the  uncertain  consequences  of 
hostihties  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nisam — the 
precarious  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  the  desperate 
exertions  of  the  French,  we  must  admit  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  to  meet  any  extremity.  This,  in  fact,  is  an 
obligation  of  primary  necessity  at  all  times,  although  our 
preparations  must  be  extended  or  abridged  according  to  the 
impulse  of  drcumstances.  With  respect  to  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  I  should  ve  submitted  some  propositions 
founded  on  this  consideration  to  the  Board,  if  I  had  doC 
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been  infonned  by  the  Right  Honourable  President  of  Fort 
St.  G^rge,  in  a  letter  of  the  18th  December,  that,  for 
similar  reasons,  he  had  called  for  a  list  of  stores  and  provi- 
sJons  on  the  frontier  coast-<-^hat  he  would  take  care  that  they 
were  amply  supplied,  and  that  the  camp  equipage  should 
be  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  admit  of  our  taking  the  £eld 
upon  a  short  notice*  To  these  measures  I  expressed  my 
oonourrenoe,  and  the  Board  may  recollect  my  verbal  com-* 
munioation  of  them. 

In  Bengal,  as  far  as  immediate  precauticm  may  be  ex- 
pedient, little  remains  to  be  done.  The  Commander4n« 
chief  long  ago  noticed  an  evil  of  a  very  serious  tendency, 
the  dispersion  of  the  regular  troops  in  detachments  upon 
civil  services.  Exdunvely  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
a  proper  discipline  Over  troops  so  divided,  it  would,  be  difR- 
emit  to  o(^ect  any  considerable  body  at  a  abort  warning,  in 
any  part  of  the  provinces,  Calcutta,  perhaps,  excepted ;  and 
whatever  reliance  we  may  plaoe  on  the  submission,  timi- 
dity, or  attachment  of  the  subjects  of  this  government, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  at  all  times  to  quell  insurrection. 

At  the  verbal  or  recorded  suggestion  <^  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  some  information  was  called  fbr,  as  preparatory 
to  an  arrangement  tat  correcting  the  evil  noticed  by  him, 
and  lately  further  information  has  been  required.  It  will 
probably  be  ready  by  the  period  of  his  return  to  the  Presi- 
ilency,  which  may  be  very  shortly  expected,  and  we  may 
then  avail  ourselves  of  hb  advice  and  asastanee  in  forming 
the  necessary  arrangements^ 

But  after  the  maturest  reflection  on  our  situation  in  this 
country,  on  the  policy,  the  character,  the  forces,  and  am- 
bition of  the  difierent  powers  in  India,  and  the  dislike 
which  they  must  entertain  to  the  manners,  religion,  and 
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domimon  of  Europeans,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  tliat, 
with  all  our  caution  to  avoid  war,  we  shall  be  always  at 
peace.  Any  inability  on  our  parts  to  oppose  the  enmity  of 
our  nei^bours,  would  immediately  make  us  sensible  of  its 
effects;  and  for  these  reasons  our  consideration  shouki  ex- 
tend beyond  a  provision  for  immediate  exigency.  We 
know  from  experience  that  the  natives  of  India  improve  in 
military  tactics,  and  that  every  new  war  with  them  requires 
augmented  exertions  and  forces  on  our.  parts ;  and  we  are 
further  to  reflect  that,  exclusively  of  the  protection  of  these 
provinces,  we  must  have  it  in  our  power  to  send  assistance 
to  the  other  possessions  of  the  Company  when  attacked. 

Our  military  establishment  was  formed  nine  years  ago, 
and  in  the  interval  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  which 
required  the  united  efforts  of  the  three  Presidencies,  not  to 
mention  the  co-operation  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas, 
under  the  direction  of  superior  military  and  political  abili- 
ties, to  bring  it  to  a  fortunate  conclusion. 
.  In  addition  to  these  observations,  we  may  assume  it  as 
an  undeniable  principle,  that  to  impose  peace  on  our  neigh- 
bours, by  the  strength  of  a  military  establishment,  ready  at 
all  times  for  active  or  extensive  exertion,  is  not  only  the 
wisest  but  the  most  economical  system. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  reflections,  I  propose  there- 
fore that  the  Commander-in-chief  should  be  requested  to 
take  into  his  ccoisideration  the  military  establishment  of  this 
government,  and  to  communicate  his  sentiments  whether  be 
deems  it  suffident  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the 
country  which  it  is  to  defend ;  adverting  at  the  same  time 
to  the  reflections  which  I  have  stated ;  and  to  surest  any 
augmentation,  either  of  the  whole  or  the  parts  of  it,  whidi 
he  may  deem  expedient,  or  any  alterations  either  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  troops  or  otherwise/which  hemay  think  propa*. 
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I  have  ever  been  disposed  to  adhere  as  literally  as  possible 
to  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  restrictive  clause  in  the 
act  of  parliament  against  entering  into  hostilities ;  but  in 
the  course  of  my  present  reflections  one  questicm  has  origt* 
nated  firom  it>  whidi  I  think  proper  here  to  state.  To  pur* 
sue  schones  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in 
India  are  declared  (in  the  preamble  to  the  clause)  to  be 
measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  policy  of 
the  nation ;  and  with  this  preamble  the  prohibition  against 
declaring  war  or  commencing  hostilities  i»  connected,  except 
where  hostilities  have  actually  been  commenced,  or  prepara- 
tions actually  made  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
against  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  against  some  of  the 
states  or  princes  dependent  thereon,  or  whose  territories  the 
United  Company  shall  be  at  such  time  engaged  by  any  sub- 
sisting treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee* 

This  clause,  in  literal  construction,  if  any  interpretation 
of  the  guarantee  treaty  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas 
against  Tippoo  be  admitted,  is  decisive  against  any  inter* 
ference  on  our  parts  in  his  favour  against  Tippoo,  without 
the  oo-operation  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  such,  under  all  the  considerations  stated,  as 
to  conjSrm  the  construction  in  point  of  expediency. 

But  it  is  possible  that,  without  any.  view  to  the  extension 
of  our  dominions  by  conquest,  a  case  might  arise  in  which 
the  security  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  might  be 
best  consulted  at  the  risk  and  even  certainty  of  hostilities, 
by  taking  part  with  one  state  against  another;  and  the 
question,  upon  this  supposition,  is,  whether  we  should  be 
justified  in  such  a  determination,  where  we  are  not  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee  the  state  which  it  might 
be  expedient  to  assist  ? — and  it  should,  I  think,  be  referred 
to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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To  their  particular  notice^  also,  the  question  whidi  is  the 
subject  <^  this  minute  should  be  pointed  out ;  repeating 
my  opinion  ol  the  improbability  of  its  bdng  forced  apon 
our  deoinoii)  that  we  may  obtiun  thar  instructioAs  far  ov 
guidance  at  any  ftiture  period^  in  caae  it  should  hereofler 
occur. 


(Signed)  J»  Shoei. 


Feb.  18, 1706. 


*  • 
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No.  III. 
liOBB  Wbllesley*s  Mintjte. 

Fart-William,  \2th  August,  1798. 

Ik  communicating  to  the  BotaA  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor-general  of  the  Isle  of 
France  during  the  residence  of  the  amhassadors  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  in  that  island^  I  informed  the  Board  that  I  would 
prepare  the  detail  of  such  measures  as  appeared  to  me  most 
advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  united  effiirts  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  France.  Accordingly,  I  have  laid 
before  the  Board,  for  that  necessary  purpose,  a  number  of 
propositions  connected  in  their  principle  as  well  as  in  their 
object;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  the  proposed 
system  of  measures  into  execution  with  every  practicable 
degree  of  diligence  and  despatch.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  I  did  not  take  charge  of  this  government  until  the  18th 
oi  May;  that  the  proclamation  did  not  make  its  first  ap 
pearance  at  this  presidency  until  the  8th  of  June,  and  was 
not  authenticated  here  until  the  18th  of  June,  I  trust  it  will 
appear  that  I  have  proceeded  with  as  much  expedition  as 
was  compatible  with  the  due  consideration  of  the  various 
and  important  questions  which  demanded  my  dedaon. 
Although  the  leading  objects  of  the  several  propositions 
which  have  been  adopted  by  this  government  may  be  col- 
lected from  my  late  correspondence  with  the  governments  of 
Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay^  and  with  the  residents  at 
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Poonah  and  Hyderabad,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  with 
more  particularity  the  circumstances  which  hare  suggested 
this  system  of  measures  to  my  judgment.  My  present 
intention,  therefore,  is  to  expLdnand  illustrate  the  principles 
upon  which  that  system  is-founded,  the  means  by  whidi  I 
hop^  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  ends  which  I  expect  to 
accomplish  by.  its  ultimate  success  and  permanent  estaUi^ 
ment.  In  this  retrospect  of  my  conduct  I  shall  disdose 
without  hesitation  or  reserve  the  whole  train  of  reflections 
which  has  passed  in  my  mind  during  the  agitadon  of  this 
intricate  and  extensive  subject ;  and  I  shall  avow  without 
disguise  every  successive  variation  of  my  opinion,  and  every 
instance  in  which  I  have  reluctantly  submitted  my  unaltered 
judgment  to  the  pressure  of  practrcai  difSculties :  -  nor  shall 
I  deny  that  I  have  ultimately  pursued  a  course  fiur  within 
the  limits  of  that  to  which  the  course  of  my  own  duty  and 
character,  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  and  of  policy, 
the  unquestionable  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  in  India,  would  have  directed 
sne,  if  the  obstacles  to  my  progress  had  not  iq:qpeared  abso- 
lutely insurmountable. 

The  various  considerations  which  have  successivdy  en- 
gaged my  attention  may  be  stated  in  the  following  order : — 

First,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  recent  proceedings 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

Secondly,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
the  principles  of  my  duty  arising  out  of  these  proceedings. 

Thirdly,  the  circumstances  which  might  suspend  or  limit 
the  actual  exercise  of  these  rights,  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete establishment  of  those  interests,  and  the  satisfiicCoiy 
discharge  of  that  duty. 

Fourthly,  the  intermediate  precautions  which  might  be 
adopted  during  the  suspension  of  more  effectual  measures ; 
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and  the  securities  which  might  now  be  provided  against  the 
return  of  our  actual  danger. 

The  first  consideration  required  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  proclamation  issued  at  the  Isle  of  France,  together 
with  all  the  collateral  circumstances  accompanying  that 
extraordinary  publication.  The  proclamation  made  its  first 
appearance  at  Calcutta  in  a  newspaper  of  the  8th  of  June. 

Upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  I  was  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authentidty  of  the  proclamation.     It  seemed 
incredible,  that  if  the  French  really  entertained  a  design  of 
furnishing  aid  to  Tippoo,  they  would  publicly  declare  that 
derign,  when  no  other  apparent  end  could  be  answered  by 
such  a  declaration  excepting  that  of  exposing  the  project,  in 
its  infancy,  to  the  observation  of  our  governments  both  at 
home  and  in  India,  and  of  preparing  both  for  a  timely  and 
effectual  resistance.     It  did  not  appear  more  probable  that 
Tippoo,  whatever  might  be  his  secret  design,  should  have 
risked  so  public  and  unguarded  an  avowal  of  his  hostility! 
However,  even  under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  transmit  a   copy  of  the  proclamation  to  the 
governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  a  private  letter  of  the  9th 
of  June,  apprizing  him  that  if  the  proclamation  should 
prove  authentic,  it  must  lead  to  a  serious  remonstrance  from 
this  government  to  Tippoo,  the  result  of  which  remon- 
strance must  be  uncertain.     My  letter,  therefore,  directed 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  means  of  collecting  a  force 
upon  the  coast,  if  necessity  should  unfortunately  require 
such  a  measure. 

The  first  regular  authentication  of  the  proclamation  which 
I  received  was  contained  in  the  letter  from  Lord  Macartney 
of  the  S8th  of  Marcly,  and  in  that  from  Sir  Hugh  Christian 
of  the  same  date,  received  on  the  18th  of  June.  It  could 
now  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  proclamation  actually 
had  been  issued  by  the  Governor-general  of  the  Isle  of 
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Fraoce.  Still,  however,  it  might  have  remained  a  question, 
whether  this  step  might  not  haye  been  taken  mthout  the 
concurrence  of  Tippoa  Saltaun,  and  for  the  praraotion  of 
some  separate  object  of  ^e  French  goyemment,  unoonnected 
with  his  interests  and  unauthorized  by  his  consent.  From 
the  accounts  which  I  had  reoeiyed  of  the  state  of  the  IdeoT 
France,  I  was  led  to  bdieve  that  the  object  of  M.  Malartique 
mi^t  have  been  to  clear  the  island  of  the  adherents  to  the 
present  government  of  France^  rather  than  to  afford  any 
effectual  assistance  to  Tippoo. 

It  appears,  however,  frcmi  ainore  accurate  invest^gados 
of  evidence,  thitt  the  ship  which  first  conveyed  to  the  Isk 
of  France  those  accounts  of'  the  last  revolution  in  France, 
and  of  the  violent  measures  projected  against  the  Isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  which  ocoaaoned  the  late  distuifaaDces 
at  Port  Nord  Oiiest  and  theexpulsion.of  the  French  national 
troops  fix>m  thence,  did  not  reach  the  Isle  of  France  until 
Tippoo^s  ambassadors  bad  departed  from  thence  on  their 
jctum  to  Mangalore.  The  assistance  afforded  to  Tippoo 
cannot  therefore  have  been  connected:  with  the  recast  coin- 
motions  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

However,  I  do  not  apprehend,  unless  some  new  renJu- 
tion  shall  happen  in  the  Isle  of  France,  that  Tqppoo  Sultaun 
will  be  able  to  derive  apy  considerable  aid  from  that  quar- 
ter. But  whateter  may  have  been  the  motives  of  Monsieur 
Malartique  iti  this  transaction,  th^  object  of  Tippoo  Sultana 
was  always  plain  and  .'clear,  although,  fortunately  for  our 
interests,  his  success  has  not  yet  been  answerable  to  the 
extent  of  his  design.  *  Of  the  object  of  that  design  I  sood 
possessed  ample'  proof,  ariong  from  the  best  evidence  whidi 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  admit.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appeared,irom  the  general  tenor  of  the  letters  from  the  Cape, 
as  well  as3y  every  public  account  which  had  been  given  of 
the  transaction^   to  be  an  undisputed   fact,  that  Tippoo 
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despatched  two  ambassadors  to  the  Isle  of  France^  and  that 
the  proelamation  in  question  was  published  subsequent  to 
thttr  anrival  and  during  thdr  residence  in  that  island. 
These  facts  would  perhaps  hare  been  sufficienti  without  fur^ 
ther  inquiry,  to  warrant  a  strong  presumption  that  this  pro^ 
clamation,  purporting  to  declare  the  objects  of  the  embassy, 
must  haye*  been  framed  with  the  consent  and  knowledge  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Tippoo,  then  on  the  spot,  and  must 
have  correq)onded  with  their  instructions  from  their  sove- 
reign, whose  orders  they  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
exceed,  in  a  matter  of  such  serious  consequence,  as  the  coa«- 
dusion  of  an  alliance  cffensive  and  defensive  with  the 
French.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  the  most  accurate 
information  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
reception  of  the  embassy,  the  publicatidu  of  the  proclwut- 
tion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ambassadors,  I  examined  upon 
oath  some  respectable  persons  who  were  present  in  the  Isle 
of  France  during  the  residence  of  the  ambassadors  at  Fort 
Nord  Quest*'  From  the  concurrent  testimony,  of  these 
persons,  since  corroborated  by  intelligence  from  various 
quarters^  I  obtained  a  corrected  account  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. 

Tiiyoo  despatched  two  ambassadors,  who  embarked  at 
Mangiiore  for  the  Isle  of  France,  and  arrived  then9  at  the 
dose  of  the  month  of  January,  1798.  They  hoisted  Tip- 
poo>  colours  upon  entering  the  harbour  of  Fort  Nord  Quest  i 
were  received  publicly  and  fDrmally  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  eveiy  circumstance  of  distinction  and  respect; 
and  were  entertained,  during  their  continuance  in  the  island!, 
at  the  public  expense.  Previously  to  their  arrival,  no  idea 
or  rumour  existed  in  the  island  of  any  aid  to  be  furnished 
to  Tippoo  by  the  French,  or  of  any  prospect  of  a  war  be- 
tween him  and  the  Company. 

The  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors^  an 
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advertisement  was  published,  of  the  same  purport  as  the 
jHroclamation,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  prockmatxni 
was  fixed  up  in  the  most  public   places   and  circulated 
through  the  town.     One  of  the  ambassadors  was  sakl  to  be 
conversant  with  the  French  language.     A  person  acootDpa- 
nied  the  embassy  from  Mangalore  who  was  habited  in  the 
Turkish  dress,  who  spoke  French  and  English  with  unoom- 
mon  correctness  and  fluency,  and  who  appeared  to  possess 
considerable  knowledge  and  talents,  and  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  country  languages   of  India. 
This  person  had  been  known  at  Bussorah  by  the  name  of 
Abdulah ;  at  Surat,  by  that  of  Berwick ;  and  in  the  lale 
of  France  passed  under  that  of  Talamas :  under  which  last 
name  he  had  also  passed  in  Bengal,  where  he  resided  for 
some  years.     The  ambassadors  (far  from  protesting  against 
the  matter  or  style  of  the  proclamation)  held,  without  re- 
serve, in  the  most  open  and  public  manner,  the  same  lan- 
guage which  it  contains  with  respect  to  the  offenave  war  to 
be  commenced  against  the  British   possessions  in  I»fia. 
They  even  suffered  the  proclamation  to  be  publicly  distri- 
buted.    At  their  own  house,  Talamas*  conversation,  though 
with  more  caution  and  mystery,  coiresponded  in  substance 
with  theirs.     In  consequence  of  these  circumstances  an  um- 
versal  belief  prevailed  in  the  island  that  Tippoo  would  make 
an  immediate  attack  on  the  British  possesions  in  India; 
which  opinion  had  gained  so  much  force,  that  the  persons 
who  gave  this  evidence,  and  all  those  who  arrived  at  that 
period  in  India  from  the  Isle  of  France,  expected  to  find  us 
at  war  with  Tippoo ;  but  they  all  concurred  in  dedating 
that  the  temerity  of  Tippoo's  design  had  excited  geaeral 
ridicule  in  that  island.     The  ambassadors  were  present  in 
the  island  when  the  French  government  proceeded  to  act 
under  the  proclamation  in  question,  and  they  aided  and 
assisted  the  execution  of  it  hy  making  promises  in  the  nam^ 
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of  Tippoo,  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  recruits  to  enlist 
They  prcq)osed  to  levy  men  to  any  practicable  extent,  stating 
their  powers  to  be  unlimited  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of 
the  force  to  be  raised. 

The  ambassadors  were  aided  and  assisted  in  a  levy  of  one 
hundred  ofRcers  and  fifty  privates,  for  the  service  of  Tippoo, 
under  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  procla- 
mation. Few  of  the  officers  are  of  any  experience  or  skill, 
and  the  privates  are  the  refuse  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
democratic  rabble  of  the  island :  some  of  them  are  volun- 
teers ;  others  were  taken  from  the  prisons  and  compelled  to 
embark :  several  of  them  are  Caffrees  and  people  of  half- 
caste.  With  such  of  these  troops  as  were  volunteers  the 
ambassadors  entered  into  several  stipulations  and  engage- 
ments in  the  name  of  Tippoo. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1798,  the  ambassadors  embarked 
on  board  the  French  frigate.  La  Preneuse,  together  with 
the  force  thus  raised ;  and  they  publicly  declared  an  inten- 
tion  of  proceeding  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon^  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  more  recruits  for  the  same  service. 

The  proclamation,  therefore,  originated  in  the  arrival  of 
the  ambassadors  at  the  Isle  of  France,  was  distributed  by 
their  agents,  was  avowed  in  every  part  by  their  own  public 
declaration,  and,  finally,  was  executed  according  to  its 
tenor  by  their  personal  assistance  and  co-operation. 

The  proclamation  itself  furnishes  the  most  powerful  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  concurrence  of  the  ambassadors  in  all 
its  essential  parts.    The  principal  facts  stated  therein  are  :— 

**  That  Tippoo  Sultaun,  through  two  ambassadors,  de* 
gpatched  for  the  purpose  to  the  Isle  of  France,  had  addressed 
letters  to  the  colonial  assembly  of  the  Isle  of  France,  to  all 
the  generals  employed  there,  and  to  the  executive  directory 
erf  France ;  and  had  made  the  following  propositions : — 

'*  1st.  That  he  desired  to  form  an  alliance  ofiensive  and 
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defensive  with  France;  and  offered  to  maintain,  at  his  ^l- 
pense^  during  tbe  continuance  of  the  war  in  India»  whatever 
troops  should  be  furnished  by  the  French^  and  to  su|^ljr 
(with  the  exception  of  certain  stores)  every  necessary  £w 
carrying  on  the  war. 

^'  2nd.  That  he  had  given  i^uranoes  that  all  his  prepa« 
rations  were  ahready  completed^  and  that  the  generals  and 
officers  would  find  everything  necessary  for  carrying  oa  a 
species  of  war  to  which  Europeans  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed in  their  contests  with  the  native  powers  in  India, 

^^  8rd.  That  he  only  waited  for  the  succoiur  of  France  to 
declare  war  against  the  English ;  and  that  it  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  expel  the  English  from  India.^ 

Upon  the  ground  of  these  facts  the  proclamation  reoom- 
mends  a  general  levy  of  men  for  the  service  of  Tippoo ; 
and  it  concludes  by  assuring  *'  all  the  citizens  irho  shall  en- 
list»  that  Tippoo  will  give  them  an  advantageous  rate  of 
pay  and  allowances,  which  will  be  fixed  by  his  ambassadon, 
who  will  also  engi^ge,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  that 
the  Frenchmen  who  shall  have  enlii^ted  in  his  army,  shall 
never  be  detained  there  after  they  ishall  have  expreaeed  a 
desire  of  retnming  to  their  native  country.'*^ 

The  avowed  purport  of  this  proclamation  is  to  acquai&t 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  with  the  piopositions  made  by 
Tippoo  Sultaun  through  his  ambassadors  then  on  the  -spot. 

It  enumerates  those  propositions  with  a  pardcularky  of 
detail  which  could  never  have  been  hazarded  in  the  presence 
pf  the  ambassadors,  if  the  facts  stated  had  not  been  correctly 
true,  or  if  the  propositions  enumerated  had  varied  in  sub- 
stance from  those  communicated  by  the  ambassadors  un- 
der the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  proclamation  connected  with  the  conduct  of  tbe  am* 
bas8adors>  as  already  described,  establishes  in  the  clearest 
manner  their  participation  in  tbe  whole  transaction.     That 
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paragraph  oontains  a  dii*ect  reference  to  the  powers  of  the 
ambaasadbrSf  and  engages  on  their  behalf  that  they  shall 
enter  into  certain  stipulations,  in  the  name  of  their  sove* 
Yeign»  with  respect  to  the  pay  and  final  discharge  of  such 
French  subjects  as  shall  enlist  in  his  army  tinder  the  condi* 
tiond  of  the  proclamation.  The  accounts  which  I  have 
leceived  from  the  Isle  of  France  concur  in  stating  that  the 
ambassadors  openly  acted  under  this  part  of  the  proclam»< 
tita»  and  in  the  name  of  Tqipoo  entered  into  engagements 
and.  stipulations  with  the  recruits^  according  to  th^  assur- 
ances eljpecified  in  the  prDcIamati<M}. 

Monsieur  de  Bruce,  now  master  attendant  at  Mangalore^ 
stated  to  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  I  examined  the  whole 
substance  of  the  engagements  which  had  piissed  personally 
between  him  and  the  ambassadors,  all  of  which  engage, 
ments  referred  immediately  to  Tippoo^s  intention  of  com<i> 
mencing  war  upon  the  Company,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
force  then  about  to  be  levied^  And  it  is  certain  that,  with* 
out  some  such  engagem^t,  hot  a  volunteer  could  have  been 
raised  in  the  Isk  of  France  for  the  service  of  Tippoo. 

It  iqppears,  from  the  evidence  which  I  have  oollected| 
that  the  ambassadors  had  not  brought  to  the  Isle  of  Fiance 
a  supply  of  treasure  sufficient  for  advandi^  bounty  money 
to  the.  recruits.  It  was  stated  that  on  apprehension  of  the 
Englid)  cruisers  had  prevented  the  embarkation  of  treasure 
for  this  puipose;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained,  that  if  the 
ambassadors  had  been  better  pit)vided  with  money,  they 
mig^t  have  raised  a  much  greats  number  di  men,  who 
refused  to  engage  on  the  mere  security  of  promises  in  the 
name  cf  Tippoo. 

■  The  ambasSadcnrs,  together  with  the  force  thus  col^ 
lected,  during  the  time  of  their  mission  in  tlie  Isle  of 
France,  landed  from  the  frigate  La  Freneuse  at  Mangalorei 
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on  the  26th  of  April.     Accounts  vary  with  respect  to  the 
exact  number  oi  the  force  landed,  the  most  probable   are, 
that  it  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  persons.     Tippoo  (for 
from  manifesting  the  least  sjrmptom  of  disapprobatioa  of 
the  conduct  of  his  ambassadors  in  any  part  of  the  trans- 
action)  formally  received  them,  and  the  officers,  and  lead- 
ing persons  so  landed,  with  public  markis  of  honour  and 
distincti<Mi.     One  of  his  ambassadors  resided  for  some  time 
with  the  French  recruits  in  a  fortress  at  Mangalore,  and  the 
Sultaun  has  admitted  the  whole  levy  of  offico^  and  men 
into  his  service.     Referring,  therefore,  to  the  conduct  of 
the  ambassadors  in  the  Isle  of  France^  to  their  arrival   at 
Mangalore^  with  the  force  levied  in  consequence  of  then- 
mission,  and,  finally,  to  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors 
and  of  the  French  recruits  by  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  appeared  to  me  to  be  incoiitrovertibly  esta- 
blished : — 

First. — That  the  ambassadors  despatched  by  Tippoo 
Sultaun  to  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  proposed 
to  that  government  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
against  the  British  possessions  in  India,  which  alliance  was 
accepted  by  that  government,  and  its  acceptance  fbrmaUy 
notified  by  a  public  proclamation. 

Secondly. — That  the  ambassadors  were  charged  with 
letters  fix>m  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
France,  which  letters  were  stated  to  contain  the  same  pro* 
position,  and  that  the  ambassadors  delivered  those  letters  to 
the  Grovemor  of  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mission to  France. 

Thirdly. — ^That  the  ambassadors,  in  the  name  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  gave  public  assurances,  that  he  had  actually  com- 
pleted the  necessary  preparations  for  commencing  immediate 
hostilities,  and  that  he  only  waited  the  arrival  of  succour 
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from  the  French  to  declare  war  against  the  Company,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  expelling  the  British  nation  frcmi 
India. 

Fourthly. — That  the  ambassadors  demand  unlimited  mi* 
litary  succour  from  the  Frendi,  and  levied  a  military  force 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  with  the  declared  object  of  com* 
mencing  immediate  war  against  the  British  nation  in  India. 

Fifthly. — ^That  this  force  has  been  actually  landed  in 
Tippoo's  country,  and  publicly  admitted  into  his  serrioe  with 
signal  marks  of  approbation;  and  that  the  ambassadors 
have  been  recdved  with  similar  distinction. 

Sixthly. — That  Tippoo  Sultaun  (by  receiving  ^th 
public  marks  of  approbation  his  ambassadors,  who  had  con- 
cluded in  his  name  an  offensive  and  defensive  allitoee  with 
the  French,  and  by  admitting  into  his  service  the  militlffy 
force  raised  for  effecting  the  objects  of  that  alliance)  has 
personally  ratified  the  engagements  attained  in  the  procla- 
mations of  the  Grovemor^neral  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  has  proceeded  to  act  under  these  engagements^  cm- 
formably  to  the  tenor  of  that  proclamation. 

Seventhly.^-That  although  the  succour  actually  received 
by  Tfppoo  Sultaun  imder  his  offensive  alliance  with  the 
French  is  inconsiderable,  yet  the  tenor  oi  the  proclamation, 
the  proposition  made  to  the  French  government  for  unli- 
mited military  aid,  and  the  declaration  of  the  ambassadors, 
have  proved,  that  it  was  the.  intention  of  Tippoo  Sultaun 
to  receive  into  his  service  the  largest  force  which  he  could 
obtain,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  war  of  aggresaaon 
against  the  Company  in  India. 

Having  thus  entered  into  offensive  and  defensive  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy,  having  proceeded  to  collect,  in  con- 
junction with  the  enemy,  a  force  openly  destined  to  act 
against  the  possessions  of  the  Conlpany,  having  avowed 
through  his  public  ambassadors,  that  he  has  completed  his 
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preparations  of  war  for  the  express  purpose  of  attemptiiig 
the  entire  subversion  of  the  British  empire  in  India^.  and 
having  declared,  that  he  only  waits  to  prosecute  offensBiTe 
operations,  llppoo  Sultaun  has  violated  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  firiendshqy  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Conu 
pany ,  and  has  committed  an  act  of  direct  hostility  againal 
the  Biitiish  govenunent  in  India* 

Befbre  I  proceeded  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  to  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  it  appeared 
pfDper  to  inquire  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Com* 
pany  towards  him  for  some  years  past,  and  whether  he  had 
riaceived  any  provocfition  to  justify  or  to  palliate  hia  late 
piticeedings.    -. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  the 
British  governments  in  India  have  umformly  conducted 
themselves  towards  Tippoo  Sultaun,  not  only  with  the  most 
exact  attention  to  the  principle  of  moderation,  justice,  and 
good  lisdth,  but  have  endeavoured,  by  every  practicaUe 
means,  to  conciliate  his  confidence,  and  to  mitigate  Us  vin* 
dictive  spirit.  Some  differences  have  occasionally  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his  territory  bordering 
upon  the  confines  of  our  possessions  on  the  Coast  of  Ma- 
labar ;  but  the  records  of  all  the  British  governments  in 
India  will  shew  that  they  have  always  manifested  the  ut- 
most Bmtiety  to  promote  the  amicable  adjustment  of  every 
doubtful  or  disputed  point;  and  that  Tippoo  Sultaun  has 
received  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  constant  dispcsi* 
tion  of  the  Company  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  all  his  just 
rights,  and  to  remove  every  cause  of  jealousy  which  might 
tend  to  interrupt  the  continuance  of  peace. 
'  The  servants  of  the  Company  in  India  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  ignorant  of  the  implacable  sentiments  of  revenge 
which  he  has  presented  without  abatement  since  the  hour  of 
his  last  defeat.     It  has  always  been  well  understood,  that 
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Tippoo  Sultaun'i  oeMUtment  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  any 
eoDciliatory  advances  on  our  part,  nor  by  any  other  means 
tlian  the  recovery  of  his  lost  power,  the  disgrace  of  the 
British  arms,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Bridsh  mterests  in  India. 
With  socb  views  it  was  expected  that  he  woold  eagerly  «m^ 
faraoa  the  first  favourable  oocasioii  ijt  striking  a  blow.i^ainst 
our  possessions ;  and  bis  intrigues^at  the  Court  of  Hyderabad 
and  Poonab,  together  with  his  embassy  to  Zemaun  Shah,  al* 
though  managed  with  such  a  d^ree  of  caution  as  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  direct  acts  of  aggression,  were  sufficient  in- 
dieations  of  an  hostile  mind.  But  none  of  these  drcumstanoes 
have,  In  any  degree,  affected  the  conduct  of  the  Company^ti 
servants  towards  him ;  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  late  Governor-general,  and  the  letters  frcan  Bombay  on 
the  subject  of  the  district  of  Wynaad,  furnish  ample  proofii 
of  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  that  question  to  a  fair  issue^ 
**  with  ike  consent  nnd  knowledge  of  both  parties,'^*  ao- 
eording  to  the  tenor  of  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Seringapatam ;  and  I  can  appeal  to  the  letter  which  I  de* 
spatdied  to  him  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Bengal,  proposing 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  same  question,  as  well  as  of 
his  recent  claims  upon  certain  parts  of  the  district  of 
Coorg,  for  a  testimony  of  the  pacific  spirit  which  has 
marked  my  first  communication  with  him ;  although, .  per* 
haps,  a  less  mild  representation  might  have  been  justified  by 
his  unwarrantd[>le  precipitation  in  stationing  a  military 
force  GD.  the  frontier  of  Coorg,  before  he  had  made  any 
trial  of  the  prescribed  and  regular  channds  of  negotiation. 
Tippoo  Sultuan  cannot,  therefore,  allege  even  the  pretext 
of  grievance  to  palliate  the  character  of  his  recent  acts; 
he  has,  indeed,  alleged  none,  but  has  constantly  professed 
the  most  sincere  desire  to  maintain  the  relations  of  amity 
and  peace  with  the  Company.  In  his  letters  to  Sir  John 
Shore,  written  a  short  time  before  the  return  of  his  am^ 
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baaeadon  from  the  Ide  of  France,  and  received  at  Foil 
WiUiam  on  the  S6th  of  April,  1798,  (the  day  on  which 
the  FroM^  force  landed  at  Mangalore,)  Tippoo  dedaiesi 
**  That  his  friendly  heart  is  disposed  to  pay  every  regard 
to  truCh  and  justice,  and  to  strengthen. the  foundations  of 
harmony  and  concord  established  between  the  two  states.^ 
And  he  signifies  his  desire,  that  **  Sir  John  Shore  would 
impress  Lord  Momington  with  a  sense  ol  the  friendAip 
and  unanimity  so  firmly  subsisting  between  the  two  stales.** 

This  is  not  the  language  of  hostility,  nor  even  of  discon- 
tent. From  what  disposition  in. the  friendly  heart  of  Tip- 
poo these  amicable  professions  have  proceeded,  how  they 
are  connected  with  a  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  €x  caku* 
lated  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  harmony  and  con* 
cord,  and  to  impress  me  with  a  sense  of  the  Sultaun's 
friendship  can  now  admit  of .  no  question,  since  it  is  now 
supposed  that  these  letters  were  written  at  the  very  moment 
when  Tippoo  was  in  anxious  expectations  of  the  hourly 
arrival  of  that  military  succour  which  he  had  solicited  from 
the  enemy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  commencing  a  war 
of  aggression  against  the  Company^s  possessions. 

The  motive,  therefore,  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  no  other 
than  that  avowed  in  his  correspondence  with  the  oiemy, 
and  published  under  the  eyes  of  his  own  ambassadors, — ^^  oa 
ardent  desire  to  ejppelthe  British  nation  from  India."" 

It  ai^pears  higlity  probable  that  he  was  instigated  by  the 
jNKMQdises  and  exhortations  of  the  government  of  France 
(whose  anissaries  have  reached  his  councils)  to  hasten  the 
execution  of  a  prcgect  in  which  every  consideration  of  inte* 
rest,  and  every  sentiment  of  passion  would  induce  the 
French  to  embark  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  ardour,  and  nm- 
cour  not  inferior  to  his  own.  The  importance  of  these 
possessions  to  all  the  mosl  valuable  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  pointed  the  particular  attention  of  the  government 
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of  France  to  the  destruction  of  our  empire  in  India.  The 
prosperity  of  our  settlements  in  India  has  long  been  the 
prifnary  and  undisguised  object  of  the  jealousy  of  France, 
avowed  by  all  her  ministers  in  every  negotiation^  anid  by  all 
her  rulers  in  every  stage  of  her  innumerable  revolutions. 
Tippoo,  therefore,  might  reasonably  hope  that ,  if  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  the  continent  of  Europe  should  at  Imy  time 
enable  the  French  Directory  to  turn  their  views  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  India,  such  an  adventure  would 
be  among  the  earlie3t  of  their  operations. 

The  conclusion  of  a  peace  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  weak  state  of  the  internal  governments  of  Poonah  and 
Hydembad,  the  existing  disputes  apparently  precluding 
all  co-operation  and  concert  between  these  two  powers, 
added  to  the  growing  strength  of  a  'French  faction,  every 
part  of  India  may  have  appeared,  both  to  Tippoo  and  to 
the  French,  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  pro- 
secution of  thor  jmnt  design. 

The  premature  disclosure  of  this  design  may,  perhaps,  be 
imputed  rather  to  the  policy  of  M.  Malartique,  than  to  the 
imprudence  of  Tippoo.  Whether  the  scope  of  that  policy 
was  to  involve  us  in  a  war  with  Tippoo,  or  to  expose  his 
treachery  to  our  view,  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  what- 
ever  circumstances  occasioned  the  premature  disclosure  of 
the  design ;  whether  the  design  was  wisely  or  rashly  con- 
ceived, whether  it  has  partially  succeeded,  or  entirely  failed, 
are  questions,  the  solution  of  which  in  no  degree  affects 
the  offensive  nature  of  an  aggression  so  unprovoked,  and 
of  a  violation  of  faith  so  flagrant  and  unqualified.  The 
history  of  the  world  scarcely  furnishes  an  instance  in  which 
any  two  powers  have  united  in  a  confederacy,  or  alliance, 
previously  with  the  same  motives.  The  party  proposing 
an  offensive  alliance  against  the  Company  cannot  be  ab^ 
solved  from  the  consequences  of  such  an  act,  by  any  appa* 
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rent  or  real  iodifFerenoe  in  th^  party  aooeptiiig  mdi  •  |lto- 
potaL  The  conduct  of  Tippoo  SuItauOf  thereforei  cannot 
be  correctly  estiiiiated  by  reference  lo  the  aa[qx)ied  motiTCs 
of  Moniieur  Malartique. 

From  the  apfdication  of  the  acknowledged  prindfdea  of 
the  law  of  nations  to  the  &cts  of  this  casei  I  fofinad  my 
judgment  of  the  ri^ts  of  the  Company^  and  of  my  own 
duties^  with  reference  to  the  aggresaipn  of  Ti^>pod.  The 
course  of  reascming  which  I  pursued  may  be  stated  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  rights  of  states,  applicable 'to  eifery  case  of  coolest 
inth  foreign  powers,  are  created  and  limited  by  the  necesaty 
of  preserving  the  public  safety*  This  necessity  is  the  faund- 
ation  of  the  redprocal  daim  of  all  nations  to  explaiuitaao 
of  suspicious  or  ambiguous  conduct,  to  r^Muration  for  iqa. 
ries  done,  and  to  security  against  injuries  intended. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  when  just  satisfaction  has  been 
denied,  or,  from  the  evident  nature  of  circumstances,  caimot 
otherwise  be  obtained,  it  is  the  undoubted  ri^t  of  the  in- 
jured party  to  resort  to  arms  for  the  vindication  of  the 
puUic  safety ;  and  in  such  «  conjuncture,  the  right  of  the 
9tate  bec(Hne8  the  duty  of  the  gov^nment,  unless  some  ma- 
terial consideration  of  the  puUio  interests  should  forbid  the 
attempt 

.  If  the  conduct  of  Tij^poo  Sultaun  had  beeb  of  a  nature 
yhioh  could  be  termed  ambiguous  or  su^idous ;  if  he  bsd 
merely  increased  his  force  beycMMl  his  ordinary  establiab* 
ment,  or  had  staticmed  it  in  some  position  on  our  confines, 
or  on  those  of  our  allies,  whidb  might  justify  jealousy  cr 
alarm ;  if  he  had  renewed  his  secret  intrigues  at  the  oouits 
pf  Hyderabad,  Poonah,  and  Cabul ;  or  even  if  he  had  eD> 
tered  into  any  negotiotioii  with  France,  of  which  the  oli^eGt 
waa  at  all  obscure,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  resort,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  its  construction  of  proceedings,  which,  bdng 
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of  a  doubtful  character,  might  admit  of  a  satisfactory  expki 
nation.     But  where  there  is  no  doubt  there  can  be  no  mat-t 
ter  for  explanaticm.      The  act  of  Tippoo^s  ambassadors^ 
ratified  bj  faimsdf^  and  accompanied  -  by  the  koidihg  ol 
a  French  force  in  his  country,  is    a  public,  undualified; 
and  unambiguous  declaration  of  war,   aggravated  by  an 
arowal  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  neither  expltuiaiieU^' 
reparation,  nor  security,  but  the  total  destruction  of  flM 
British  government  in  India.     To  oSexA  to  misundefstaiid 
an  insult  and  injury  of  sudi  a  complexion,  would  al-gue  a 
consciousness  either  of  weakness  or  of  itar.     No  state  ili 
India  can  misconstrue  the  conduct  of  Tippoo ;  the  corre*. 
spondence  of  our  residents  at  Hyderabad  and  Poonah  siiffl* 
eiently  manifested  the  construction  which  it  bears  at  both 
.  those  courts,  and  in  so  clear  and  plain  a  cause  our  demand 
of  explanation  would  be  justly  attributed  either  to  a  defect 
of  spirit  or  of  power.    The  result  of  such  a  demand  Would 
therefore  be  the  disgrace  of  our  character,  and  the  diminu-* 
tion  of  our  influencse  and  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  but 
allies,  and  of  every  power  in  Indib.     If  the  moment  should 
appear  favourable  to  the  execution  of  Tippoo's  declared 
design,  he  would  imswer  such  b  demand  by  an  immediate 
attack  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  prepftl^tions  shcnild  not 
be  siiflSciently  advanced,  he  would  deny  the  existence  d  his 
engagements  with  France — would  persist  in  the  denial  until 
he  had  resjpedi  the  full  benefit  of  them ;  and,  finally,  after 
having  completed  the  improvement  of  his  own  army,  and* 
I'eceived  the  necessary  assistance  of  an  additional  French 
force,  he  would  turn  the  combined  strength  of  both  against 
our  possessions,  with  an  alacrity  and  vigour  inspired  by 
our  inaction,  and  with  advantages  redoubled  by  our  delay. 
In  the  present  case,  the  idea,  therefoi-e,  of  demanding  ex^ 
plandtion  must  be  rejected  as  being  disgraceful  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  frivolous  in  its  object.     The  demand  of  reparii- 
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tion,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term^  cannot  prcperiy  be 
applied  to  causes  of  intended  injury,  excepting  in  €boK 
instances  where  the  nature  of  the  reparation  demanded  may 
b^  essentially  connected  with  security  against  the  injunous 
intention* 

Where  a  state  has  unjustly  sensed  the  property,  or  invaded 
the  territory,  or  vicjated  the  rights  of  another,  repamticn 
may  be  made  by  restoring  what  has  been  unjustly  takea^  or 
by  A  subsecpient  acknowledgment  of  the  right  whicfa  has 
been  infringed.  But  the  cause  of  our  complaint  against 
Tippoo  Sultaun  is  not  that  he  has  seized  a  portion  of  our 
property  which  he  might  restore,  or  invaded  a  part  of  our 
territory  which  he  might  agun  cede,  or  violated  a  right 
which  he  might  hereafter  acknowledge :  we  complain  that^ 
professing  the  most  amicable  dispoddon, — Abound  by  sub- 
nsting  treaties  of  peace  and  firiendship,  and  unprovoked  by 
any  offence  on  our  part,  he  has  manifested  a  design  to  effect 

I 

our  total  destruction, — he  has  prepared  the  means  and 
instruments  of  a  war  of  extermination  against  us,— he  has 
solidted  and  received  the  aid  of  our  inveterate  enemy,  for 
the  declared  [purpose  of  annihilating  our  empire,  and  he 
only  waits  the  arrival  of  a  more  effectual  succour  to  strike 
a  blow  against  our  existence. 
That  he  has  not  yet  recdved  the  effectual  succour  which 

,  he  has  solicited,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  weakness  of 
the  government  of  Mauritius,  or  their  want  of  zeal  in  bis 
cause,  or  to  the  rashness  and  imbecility  of  his  own  oouncib ; 
but  neither  the  measure  of  his  hostility,  nor  of  our  right  to 
restrain  it,  nor  of  our  danger  from  it,  are  to  be  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  the  force  which  he  has  actually  obtained,  lor 
we  know  that  his  demands  of  military  assistance  were  un* 
limited ;  we  know  that  they  were  addressed^  not  merely  to 

'  the  government  of  Mauritius,  but  to  that  of  France ;  and 
we  cannot  ascertain  how  soon  they  may  be  satisfied  to  the 
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AtU  extent  of  his  acknowledged  expectadons.  Thlc^  there- 
iore,  is  not  merely  the  case  of  an  injury  to  be  repaired,  but 
tjt  the  pubUe  safety  to  be  secur^  against  the  present  and 
future  designs  of  an  irreconcileable,  despmtte,  and  treadicv* 
ous  enemy.  Against  an  enemy  of  this  description  no  effeo- 
tual  security  can  be  obtained,  otherwise  than  by  such  a  re- 
duction of  his  power  as  shall  not  only  defeat  hfo  actual  pre* 
paratlon,  but  establish  a  permanent  restraint  upon  his  future 
means  <^  offence. 

To  this  species  of  security  our  right  is  imquestionabley 
upon  the  grounds  already  stated*  But  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  Tippoo  Sultaun  will  voluntarily  concede  to  us  a 
security  of  this  nature  against  the  effects  of  his  own  resent- 
ment, treachery,  and  ambition,  and  against  the  success  of 
the  most  favourite  projects  of  his  mind. 

Since,  therefore,  the  principles  of  justice,  and  of  the  law 
of  nations,  entitle  us  to  such  a  security,  and  since  we  cannot 
possibly  obtain  it  by  the  voluntary  concession  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  it  is  the  right  of  the  CcHupany  to  compel  him  to 
3rield  it,  and  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  use  that  compulsion 
without  delay,  provided  the  interest  of  the  Company  oauh 
nutted  to  my  charge  be  not  mcore  endangered  by  the  attempt;^ 
than  by  the  unrestrained  progress  of  his  preparations  for 
war.  In  proportbn  to  the  continual  progress  of  Tippoo'a 
preparations,  he  will  acquire  more  decisively  the  advantage 
^yf  holding  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  peace  and  war^  togeth^ 
with  the  power  of  selecting  the  time  and  mode  of  his  long^ 
meditated  attack  upon  oOr  possessions*  He  baa  not  yet 
obtained  any  formidable  accession  of  strength  fix>ia  hia 
alliance  with  France,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  aooea- 
sdon  will  reach  his  country  within  a  short  period,, certainly 
not  before  the  close  of  the  monsoon  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^ 
WhOe  he  shall  retain  the  ready  means  of  intercourse  by  sea 
with  the  French  government^  it  cannot  be  doubted  tfai^ 
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tliey  win  U6e  every  endeayotir  to  aadst  him  irith  naOiatj 
M,  aad  to inatigale  him  fo  war.  The  arrivid  otamecitm^ 
Freneh  legimeDti  wcmld  prohMblj  induce  Tipfxio  to  eooi' 
WBttDfct  oflbittve  opcratioiWy  and  the  esoManoe  of  so  amdU  % 
body  cf  Frenchmen  might  faceoroe  ahimin^  'uk  the  acting 
etate  of  the  natire  amiies  of  ](ndia.  The  systematic  intio- 
dn^tion  of  French  officers  into  the  service  of  «U  the  native 
powers,  is  described  by  Mr*  Wiokham  as  the  fixed  pidicy 
of  France,  adopted  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  moat 
oertain  means  of  saj^iing  the  foimdations  of  our  power. 
This  system  has  been  punued  in  the  armies  of  the  Nisaaiy 
of  Sindia,  and  of  many  other  inferior  powers,  with  miremit^ 
ting  assiduity,  and  extensive  success.  If  Tippoo  should  be 
allowed  to  derive  from  France  suoh  succour  as  would  induce 
him  to  act  oflPenavely  against  us^  his  earliest  movaaents 
would  probably  be  seconded  by  the  general  iosurrectioii  of 
the  various  bodies  of  Frendi  adventurers  who  are  incotpo- 
mted  in  the  service  of  the  several  native  powers,  and  who 
maintain  a  concert  and  eorreqiondence  in  every  quarter  of 
India..  Under  such  drcumstanoes  it  would  be  prudent  to 
tidce  advantage  of  the  aetual  aisis,  in  whidi  the  hostile 
designs  of  Tippoo  has  been  deariy  manifested,  but  the 
means  of  aocoipplishing  it  have  happily  disappointed  the 
mrdour  of  his  hopes,  in  this  moment  of  his  comparative 
weakness— of  his  disappointment,  and  of  his  probalik 
dejection,  no  policy  could  be  more  wise  than  to  strike  such 
an  kistantaneous  blow  against  his  possesnons,  as  should 
oflM^oaUy  frustrate  his  preparadons  for  war,  and  shouUi 
Mnder  him  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  Fmnee 
whenever  it  may  arrive. 

The  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  force  which  he  has 
ali«ady  received  fh^m  Framee,  while  it  cannot  limit  our 
tight  to  Induce  his  power,  affords  a  strong  argument  of 
fd&cj  in  iivour  of  an  immediate  attadc. 
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It  is,  therefore,  eyident  that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  CopQpaiiy  ooneur  to  demand  fironi  this  government  every 
pnwdcable  effort  to  anticipate  the  execution  of  his  projects 
of  veifgeaBce,  by  attacking  him  on  all  sides  widiout  ddaj. 
In  tbifttndn  of  reasoning  I  was  confirmed,  hy  adverting  td 
the  general  tenor  of  the  ordiers  ct  the  Court  of  IMrectors, 
mad  at  thepioceddings  of  this  government  with  reference  td 
the  oonlingency  of  a  French  fbree  landing  at  any  time  in 
the  temlones  of  Tippoo  Sukaun. 

The  ordem  of  the  CouPt  of  Directors  uniformly  enjoin, 
tliat  the  landing  of  a  French  force  in  Tippoo's  country 
•hould  be  *^the  signal  for  our  attadc  upon  him.^  The 
canstrudion  of  those  orders  by  the  late  Governor-general 
in  CSouncU,  in  his  instructions  to  the  President  in  Coundi 
of  Fort  St.  George,  of  ISth  September,  1796,  appears  to 
have  hefooj  that  the  number  of  the  French  force  should  be 
oendderable  in  order  to  justify  our  attaclc.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  real  intention  of  the  late  Govemor- 
genend  in  these  instructions  could  not  have  been  to  declare 
that  the  justioe  or  policy  ot  attacking  Tippoo  was  here, 
aftar  lo  he  measured  solely  by  the  magnitude  of  any  French 
fime  landed  in  hia  country.  It  is  certainly  true,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  landing  of  a  consid^able  Frendi  force 
in  Tippoo^  country  would  be  an  unquestionable  incKcation 
of  Ubhsfltila  intentiotis  against  the  Brkish  power ;  whfle, 
on  theother  hand,  the  landing  of  a  ftw  French  officers  and 
privates,  and  even  their  admission  into  the  service  of  Tippoo, 
wi^f  under  oerlun  dreinnstMiees^  be  supposed  to  manifest 
nothing  more  than  a  dispositiou  to  improve  the  general 
diadplne  of  his  armies,  without  implying  any  formed  des%n 
of  war  against  the  Company  or  their  allies.  This,  I  am 
pefsuaded,  is  the  only  view  in  which  the  late  Governor- 
general  in  Coundi  could  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
Frvnch  force  land^  in  Tippoo's  country,  as  the  foundation 
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of  a  rule  for  limitiDg  the  discretioii  of  the  Cmapaimfs 
goyeroments  in  such  a  cootiiigency.  On  the  preeent  ooca- 
•km,  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sultaun  are  unequiYOcaOj 
manifested  by  the  prodiamatiaii%  by  the  dedarationa,  «ad 
conduct  of  his  ambasiadorfr— 4>y  thar  demand  of  TiaaA 
troops  to  an  imlimited  extent;  and,  connected  widi  these 
circumstances,  the  landing  and  admission  into  the  Sukam^s 
armies^  even  of  a  less  considerable  force  than  that  wlikk  be 
has  recdved,  would  be  deemed,  under  the  just  constaruetkn 
of  the  opinions  both  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  of  this 
government,  <<  a  ngnal  for  our  attack  upon  him." 

My  detennination,  therefore,  was  fixed,  to  attack  Tippoo 
with  every  degree  of  practicable  despatch.  The  objects 
which  appeared  to  me  the  most  desirable,  as  well  as  the  most 
easily  attainable,  were — ^First,  to  seize  the  whole  maritime 
territory  remaining  in  his  possession  below  the  Ghauta^  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  order  to  predude  him  ftam  all 
future  communications  by  sea  with  his  French  allies. 

Secondly.  By  inarching  the  army  from  the  coast  directly 
upon  his  capital,  to  compel  him  to  purdbase  peace  by  a  liar* 
mal  cession  of  the  territory  seised  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Thirdly.  To  compel  him  to  defray  our  whole  expense  in 
the  war,  and  thus  to  secure  the  double  advantage  of  indcn- 
nifying  us  for  the  expense  occasi<Hied  by  fab  aggrcaaiop,and 
of  reducing  his  resources -with  a  view  to  our  future  aecuiity. 

Fourthly.  To  compel  him  to  admit  pesmanent  readcnts 
at  his  court  from  us  and  from  our  allies;  a  measure  whicb 
would  enable  us  at  aU  times  to  check  his  operaticHis  and  his 
treachery. 

Fifthly.  That  the  expulsion  of  all  the  natives  of  Fcanee 
now  in  his  service,and  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  Fraodi* 
men  both  from  his  army  and  dominions,  should  be  made 
conditions  of  any  treaty.of  peace  with  him. 

With  this  plan  in  view^  I  directed  tl^at  the  army  opoQ 
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tbe  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  at  Bombay, 
ahould  be  immediately  assembled ;  and  I  entertained  a  very 
sanguine  hope  that  active  operations  might  have  been  conb- 
ittenoed  so  early  as,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  Majesty^s 
aquadron  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (which  Rear-admiral 
Baimer  had  promised),  might  have  secured  the  efiectual 
reducticMi  of  T'vppocl'B  power  before  any  assistance  could 
have  readied  him  from  France*  But  I  never  proposed  to 
undertake  any  attack  upon  him,  of  which  the  success  could 
l>e  doubtful  in  the  judgment  of  those  whose  opinions  must 
always  govern  my  discretion  in  every  question  of  military 
detail. 

The  avowed  design  of  Tippoo ;  the  state  of  his  prepara* 
tioQs  for  war,  (which,  notwithstanding  his  late  disappoint- 
ment, was  certainly  forward  as  far  as  regarded  his  own 
troops) ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  motives  which  might  impel 
the  violence  of  his  temper  to  action ;  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  indiscreet  zeal  with  which  he  has  frequently  pursued  his 
favourite  object  of  revenge  against  the  British  power, — all 
4X>ncuired  to  urge  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a 
Blate  of  preparation  for  war,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his 
anny.  These  measures  appeared  to  me  not  matters  of 
dioice,  but  of  indispensable  duty.  I  could  not  suffer  the 
security  of  the  Camatic  to  rest  on  so  precarious  a  fbunda* 
tion  as  the  forbearance  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  his  French 
allies.  To  resume  the  power  of  meeting  him  in  the  field, 
and  to  replace  in  our  hands  the  option  which  he  then  pos- 
sessed of  accommodating  the  time  of  attack  to  circumstances 
and  events,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  prudent  step 
ivUdi  could  be  immediately  adopted,  whatever  might  here- 
after be  the  service  to  ^ich  our  force  might  be  applied. 
The  orders  therefore  which  I  gave  for  assembling  the  army, 
(although  pointed  more  particularly  at  the  execution  of  the 
plan  of  operations  which  I  have  just  now  detailed,)  wera 
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jbmM  upcm  prindidet  itldepfodoil  of  the  pmctkAatef 
that  plan,  and  were  Qonneeted  not  oplj  with  the 
jdidffwe  d  the  Camatic,  but.  with  other  cmuptAmmf^ 
ntw  of  pennaneot  pfeeaution  aod  ieourity^  to  whkb  vij 
viewi  have  beea  extended  at  every  period  of  thii  cna^ 
When  I  viibmitted  loy  idea*  of  the  twe  and  olgecte  oC  the 
proppaed  attack  upon  Ttpppo  to  those  oalitaiy  aothoritiea 
which  I  9haU  always  oansid«r  with  respeotf  U  /seemed  to  be 
their  qpinkxi  that  th^  state  gf  our  army  adimtted  M  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  plan  which  I  bad 
If  its  q)eedy  accomplishment  had  appeared  to  tb 
tain  as  its  ultimate  success,  I  should  not  have  hesitaled  a 
nuaneot  in  directing  the  commeneement  of  offeniive  opera* 
tioos:  but  I  found  that,  instead  of  deriving  to  the  interala 
of  the  Company  the  inesdmable  advantages  <^  a  sudden  and 
nqud  seduction  of  Tijqpoo's  means  of  offence,  the  rwilt  of 
euch  an  attempt  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  te$oias»  pfotmclB^ 
and  expensive,  although  ultimately  sucoessfiil  war.  The 
iibstades  which  arose  were  of  a  nature  not  to  be  amy 
mounted  by  any  degree  of  present  activity  or  reio|plion» 
although  they  originate  in  causes  which  I  trust  may  be 
removed  by  fiiture  diligence  and  perseveranoe. 

The  result  of  my  earliest  inqwiea  conyiaced  me  tbi^ 
radioal  defects  existed  in  the  military  estabiishmeota  on  the 
eoast  of  Coromandel,  which  were  afterwards  copSaoed,  hj 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  8t« 
George)  and  of  the  Adjutant-general  of  that  yfltahlishmtfmfc 
J  have  entered  into  a  particular  consideriilioQ  gf  tfaia  taatj^ 
mony  in  a  minute  recorded  in  the  seeret  df|Mirtment»  of  the 
SOth  of  July,  to  which  I  denre  to  refer  on  this  part  ot  dbe 
subject.  The  letter  of  the  gpvernmex^  of  Fort  S%.  Q^tmg^ 
of  the  10th  of  July  proceeds  far  beyond  the  Hmits  of  any 
opinion  which  I  had  ever  fcpned  or  heard  with  respect  to 
the  di£|culty  of  restraining  the  hostility  of  TiHpoo,    (nthal 
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kiter  tte  Pendent  in  Councfl  even  depmatei  the  mdinaiy 
pneemitions  of  defence^  lest,  they  dhould  draw  down  the 
xBtcBtmeat  of  the  Sultaun  upen  our  unprotected  poimnmomL 

The  expenie  of  a  protmcted  war,  and  the  eril  eiiects 
wUoh  eueh  a  cahnnity  must  produce  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Company,  upon  their  pecuniary  affidrs  at  home^'  upon  the 
veUne  of  their  suhjeets  in  India,  and  upon  the  general  state 
of  the  publio  revenue  and  credit  of  Great  Britain,  now 
preaeed  with  grrat  waght  upon  my  mind ;  and  the  cmhan- 
laannent  of  our  finances  aggravated  all  the  difficuhiea  of 
my  flituatioo.  The  question  was  now  entirdy  changed  i 
the  pbn  which  I  Originally  had  in  contemplation  was  nothing 
snore  than  a  military  expeditiooy  of  short  duration,  of  no 
heavy  expense,  and  of  certain  jucceas;  with  the  additiomd 
advantage  that  success  would  certainly  exonerate  our 
fi"^"r^  and  throw  the  whole  expense  c£  .the  undertaking 
upon  the  enemy  who  bad  provoked  it.  But  it  now  appeared 
that  I  could  not  hope  to  effect  any  of  my  proposed  objects 
without  encountering  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a 
long  war. 

In  this  state  of  the  questtc^i  the  condition  ef  our  allies 
occurred  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  progress.  AL- 
though  the  assistance  of  the  Paishwah  and  of  the  Ni^am 
sni|^t  not  have  been  deemed  indispensable,  in  an  expedition 
of  the  nature  which  I  have  described,  I  have  atwaya  been 
i^^zed  that  an  offensive  war  of  any  long  duratkm  in  My»- 
sore  would  be  difficult  if  not  impracticably  without  the 
cffeclutfl  aid  of  the  Paishwah  and  of  the  Nistam  in  facili- 
tating the  supplies  of  provisioii  tp  our  Army  in  the  field. 

The  stule  of  the  courts  of  Hydershad  and  of  Pooaah 
afibrded  no  hope  of  their  eiirly  j^o-operation  with  us;  and 
althoi^h  I  had  determined  to  take  the  most  expeditious 
measures  far  restoring  both  our  aOies  to  the  power  of  M^ 
fillii^  their  defimuve  engagements  with  us»  I  ooiild  not 
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expect  to  derive  any  benefit  ftom  dioee  measafes  £ar  a 
fliderable  period  of  time,  and  it  would  have  been  impmdent 
la  baive  undertaken  offeoflve  cqperations,  with  tbe  pnMpeot 
of  a  continued  war,  until  the  efficiency  of  our  alfianoes  had 
been'pieviouBly  secured.  Under  the  accumulated  presaure  of 
an  these  difficulties,  I  felt,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  fia- 
appmntment  and  legtet^  that  the  moment  was  unfirraasafale 
to  the  adoption  of  the  only  measuTe  which  speared  to  me 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Company 
and  the  exigencies  of  my  own  duty ;  and  I  was,  therafive, 
compdied  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  striking  an  imnntliatc 
blow  against  the  possessions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  but  the 
circumstances  which  thus  suspended  the  actual  exerase  of 
the  rights  and  the  immediate  establishment  of  th^  interests 
of  the  Company;^  could  not  absolve  me  from  the  duty  of 
providing,  without  delay,  every  degree  of  intermediate  se- 
curity which  ought  now  be  attainable,  by  adopting  such  a 
system  of  preparation  and  defence,  as  might  enable  ua  to 
xepel  any  attack  which  Tippoo  may  make  upon  us^  or  to 
support  any  demand  of  satisfaction  which  we  may  eiveD- 
tually  deem  it  advisable,  in  concert  with  our  allies,  to  make 
to  him. 

The  sense  of  this  duty  induced  me  to  propose  to  the 
Board  the  several  orders  and  instructions,  which  hsve  been 
forwaided  to  the  Grovemment  of  Fort  St.  Greorge  and  Book 
bay,  and  to  the  Residents  at  Poonah  and  Hydembad,  fiEoai 
the  8th  of  July,  to  the  present  time. 

The  principles  upon  whidi  these  instructions  and  ocders 
are  founded,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  referring  to  the 
nature  of  our  actual  danger,  as  well  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  produce  it 

No  comprehensive  or  satisfactory  view  can  be  taken  of 
this  subject,  without  advertmg  to  the  whole  system  of  our 
defensive  alliances  with  the  NativQ  States,  and  to  the  various 
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Arcumstances  which  have  e£Pected,  or  which  now  influence, 
the  general  balance  of  power  in  India.  {! 

The  primary  objects  of  the  treaties  of  Poonali  and  Paun* 
^1,  combined  with  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  were  to 
^minish  Tippoo  Sultaiin's  means  of  future  aggression,  by 
reducing  his  resources  and  territory,  and  to  provide  an  effi« 
cient  defence  against  him,  by  strengthening  the  Paiihwah 
and  the  Nizam,  by  uniting  their  interests  with  ours,  and  by 
securing  their  co-operation  in  any  future  war  with  Myscnie. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  treaty  of 
Seringapatam  seems  to  have  been  to  preserve  Tippoo  Sul* 
taun  that  degree  of  power  which  might  enable  him  to 
maintain  a  balance  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  interposition  of  our  force  might 
always  turn  the  scale. 

It  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  this  system  has  been  en^ 
tirely  frustrated  by  the  course  of  recent  events,  and  that 
neither  the  Paishwah,  the  Nizam,  nor  Tippoo  Sultaun,  now 
retain  the  same  relative  porition  which  they  held  at  the  con-* 
elusion  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  either  with  respect 
to  one  another,'  or  to  our  interests* 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  the 
power  and  iresources  of  the  Court  of  Hyderabad  have  been 
constantly  declining,  the  disgrace  which  fell  upon  the 
Nizam'^s  arms,  in  the  unfortunate  contest  with  the  Mah- 
rattas  at  Eurdelah,  reduced  the  military  character  of  the 
Court  of  Hyderabad  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation. 
The  treaty  in  which  that  defeat  terminated  completed  the 
homiliation  of  the  Nizam ;  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  a 
portion  of  territory,  to  engage  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  crores 
of  rupees,  and  to  submit  to  the  captivity  of  his  minister, 
Azeem  ul  Omrab,  who  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Poonah. 
Azeem  ul  Omrah  resided  at  Poonah  during  the  late  convul- 
sions in  the  Mahratta  government,  and,  although  a  prisoner, 
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\hk9  a  very  distioguUied  part  m   suf^nrtii^  fan  noae 

through  the  various  rerolutionB  which  foUowed  the  aaddai 

dmh  of  the  Paiahwah^  IkUida'  Row.    For  these  serrkes 

Naaah  agimd  to  rdbquiih  all  theboiefits  acquired  by  die 

P^idnriih  i^wntt  the  Nisam^  under  the  tmty  of  Kur* 

ddah* 

.   Biit  die  Paiflfawah,  fiadjee  Row,  having  called  in  the  a». 

Mtanoe  of  £india,    to  eheck  the  overgrown    power  vl 

Naaah^  Sindia  persuaded  the  Paidiwah  to  violate  the  eiH 

gagements  concluded  with  Azeeni  ulOmrah;  and  the  event 

has  been,  that  the  Paishwah  has  insbted  upon^  and  ob* 

tatned  from,  the  Niaam,  a  cession  of  one-fourth  part  of  the 

territories,  and  the  payment  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  fine 

sdpulated  by  the  treaty  of  Kurdelah. 

In  addition  to  so  heavy  a  loss,  both  ^  power  and  honour, 
the  internal  resouftses  of  the  Nisam'^s  government  have  not 
yet  recovered  the  derangement  occasioned  by  the  rebeDkas 
of  Ali  Jah  and  the  son  of  Dair  Jah,  by  the  unfortunate 
ecmtest  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  the  detention  <^Aseem 
ul  Omrah  at  Poonah. 

The  effect  of  these  causes  has  necessarily  been  to  reduce 
die  considerations  of  the  Nizam  in  the  scale  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states;  andia  this  mean  uid  degraded  oonditioii' 
he  has  been  for  some  time  past  menaced  by  the  anny  of 
Sindia,  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poonalu  But 
die  most  striking  feature  of  change  in  the  state  of  the 
Niaam''s  affiiirs,  since  1798,  is  the  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  his  military  establishment*  The  Nizam, 
smoe  the  peace  ci  Seringapatam,  has  greatly  reduced  his 
cavalry  and  other  troops,  and  considerably  augmented  the. 
body  of  in&ntry,  commanded  by  French  officers,  and  known 
by  the  name  oi  Raymond^s  corps. 

The  corps  of  Raymond  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Niaam  before  the  last  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in 
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stroigtli  was  not  greftter  than  one  tlioufeabd  five  hundred 

men. at  the  highest  esdmatUiii^  and  its  diacipline  very  de^, 

feetiTe.    At  the  biltUe  of  Kurdalah^  in  1796,  iU  straigtfa 

amounted  to  a)H>utekvcii  thousand  men ;  during  the  rdbd* 

Jha  of  Ah  Jahy  and  in  a  variety  of  service  in  which  the  eorpa 

has  sinc^  been  adployed,  it  has  aeqmred  experience  and 

akill^  and  it  is  now  composed  cxf  thirteen  regimenta  of  twa 

battalions  each »  amounting  in  the  whole  to  upwards  €iC 

fourteen  thousand  men.     Its  discipline^  actording  to  eVery 

recent  account)  is  very  considerably  imjNroved,  insomuch^ 

that  although  inferior  to  our  native  force^it  is  said  to  be  su** 

perior  in  nearly  an  equal  proportion  to  the  ordinary  scale  at 

the  infantry  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  native  powers*  Be* 

ades  field-pieces  to  each  regiment^  a  park  of  forty  pieces  of 

ordnance^  chiefly  bi'asS)  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  pounders^ 

with  a  weU*trained  body  of  artiUery-^nen)   (including  a.. 

number  of  Europeans^)  is  attadied  to  the  corps ;  a  founda«> 

tion has  also  been  laid  for  raisilig^a  body  of  cavalry^  to  act 

with  the  corps  of  infantry.     The  chief  officers  of  this  coipB 

are  all  Frenchmen^  of  the  most  violent  princ^Ies  of  jaeo- 

Unism;  many  of  the  privates  served  originally  mth  the. 

Prencfa  native  force  at  PcmdiGharry  $  and  the  whole  corps 

constitutes  an  armed  Fi^^ch  party  of  great  power»  aeaU. 

and  activitv.     The  efforts  of  this  party  are  continually  em** 

ployed  to  magnify  the  power»  resources,  and  success  of 

France ;  and  to  depreciate  the  character^  force,  and  credit 

of  Oreat  Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  of  Hyderabad  r 

and  it  appears  by  authentic  intelligence^  that  wherever  any 

(letachm^dt  of  this  corps  has  been  stationed  for  any  con* 

siderabk  time,   a  most  unfavourable  imjMression  has  been 

produced  against  the  character  of  the  British  nation* 

The  death  of  Monsieur  Rajrmcmd,  which  happened  A 
few  months  past,  appeared  likely  to  impair  the  influence  of 
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thb  corps  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad ;  and,  accc^dingly, 
Azeem  ul  Omrah  took  that  opportunitj  to  resume  the  large 
jafKhire,  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  pay  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  corps  ;  but  another  Frenchman,  of  the  name 
of  Peron,  has  succeeded  to  the  command.  His  di^iositioQ 
is  described  to  be  violent  and  brutal,  and  his  principles  do 
not  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Raymond.  The 
corps  as  now  constituted,  forms  the  considarable  and  only 
efficient  part  of  the  Nizam's  military  establishment,  and 
retains  such  a  degree  of  ascendency  over  the  councils  of 
the  Nizam,  as  to  be  an  object  of  serious  alarm  to  Azeem  ul 
Omrah.  In  addition  to  the  command  of  this  corps,  M. 
Raymond  had  the  entire  conduct  of  the  Nizam^s  ordnance, 
with  an  allowance  of  50,000  rupees  monthly.  The  ord- 
nance has  since  been  placed  under  the  command  of  Monneur 
Peron,  and  he  derives  great  influence  from  so  important  a 
charge.  Tins  corps  has  been  recruited  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  of  its  total  numbers,  from  our  territories,  and 
from  those  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  partly  from  deserters 
abandoning  our  service. 

Distinct  proof  has  been  given  of  the  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  emissaries  employed  by  Monsieur  Baptiste,  (the 
second  in  command  to  Monsieur  Peron,  and  stated  to  be 
of  a  very  designing  and  artful  character,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  mutiny  and  sedition,  and  of  inviting  de- 
sertion amongst  our  sepoys  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Nizam^s  dominions.  A  considerably  desertion  of  our  troops 
took  place  in  that  quarter  some  time  ago,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  men,  with  several  native  o£Bcers,  who  deserted  on 
that  occasion,  are  now  serving  in  Monsieur  Peron*s  corps. 
The  repeated  applications  of  our  Resident,  for  the  sur- 
render of  these  deserters,  have  hitherto  been  frustrated  by 
the  prevaUing  influence  of  Monsieur  Peron  and  of  his  army, 
and  by  the  weakneas  of  the  Nizam's  government,  which 
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Azeem  ul  Omrah  has  declared  to  be  unable  to  control  the 
overbearing  spirit  and  formidable  power  of  the  French 
faction.  After  a  protracted  negotiation,  Azeem. ul  Omrah 
has  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  an.  extraordi- 
xiaiy  effort,  obtained  the  surrender  of  two  subadars,  who 
were  the  principal  contrivers  of  the  desertion. 
.  Monaeur  Perron  and  his  officers  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  a  faction  at  the  Nizam'^s  court,  denominated  thi^ 
Pagah  party,  being  composed  principally  of  the  officers  of 
his  Highnesses  body  guard  of  cavalry. 
.  The  Pagah  party  has  long  been  connected  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  is  entirely  adverse  to  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  and  to  all 
the  friends  of  the  British  interests  at  the  court  of  Hyd^bad« 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  year  1796,  during^ 
the  detention  of  Azeem  ul  Omrah  at  Poonah,  the  French 
faction,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pagah  party,  prevailed 
upon  the  Nizam  to  dismiss  the  British  detachment,  and 
took  such  measures  in  concert  with  Tippoo  (a  large  body  of 
whose  army  marched  in  this  crisis  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Nizam'*s  dominions)  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  dispose 
of  the  succession  to  theMusnud  according  to  their  pleasure, 
if  the  Nizam's  death  had  happened  in  that  critical  con- 
juncture. At  this  period  of  time  the  French  contrived  to 
obtain  the  grant  of  the  large  jaghire  since  resumed.  This 
grant  was  conudered  as  the  first  step  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorial  revenue ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  led  to  that  necessary  foundation  of 
JSuropean  power  in  India,  if  the  death  of  Monsieur  Ray- 
mond had  not  enabled  Azeem  ul  Omrah  to  frustrate  the 
project  The  French  officers  at  Hyderabad  maintain  a 
direct  correspondence  with  their  countrymen  in  the  service 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and. of  Sindia. 

The  latest  accounts  from  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  state 
that  French  officers  and  adventurers  arrive  continually  at 
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Hydoabad :  tlM»  routes  by  whidi  they  gain  mteem  to  die 
Dtocaa  ate  as  yet  unknown. 

This  Prendi  party,  connected  as  it  is  wkh  tha  pnovaiSiig 
faalians  in  the  aourt  iji  die  Niasni^  euri^qpopding  with 
Tippoo  liolliun^  aealausin  the  aaae  at  Ihanee,  and  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  intfigoe*  whkh  would  lead  tt  to  mix  hi  enrj 
distraAkm  of  the  state^  if  not  lo  ori^naie  faiternal  iMxtfbtf^ 
must  be  coomlet^  aa  a  dMiuttistanee  of  positiira  waaknsss 
bthaframeof  the  govermnent of  Hyderabad.  A^ 
Omrah,  is  fully  aware  of  the  magmtude  ef  this  eril^  sad 
dreads  die  growth  of  a  party  which  he  oan  no  longer 
rastrtdn  within  any  bounds  of  modttatioa^  and  which 
abeady  direatens  to  subvert  his  power,  and  to  disturb  the 
r^nlar  order  of  sueoession,  if  not  to  destroy  die  throne 
itself.  With  respeet  to  our  interests  and  to  the  iralue  of  our 
defensi?e  allianoe,  and  the  treaty  of  Paungul,  the  change  in 
thaNiaam's  military  establidiments  plaoes  him  m  a  con- 
dition worse  than  that  of  absolute  inefteiency,  and  renders 
the  court  of  Hyderabad  a  source  of  additional  stnei^h 
to  our  enemiesi  rather  dian  (^  usefbl  assistanee  to  any  brandi 
of  the  triple  alliance.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  fhn 
the  eiistenoe  of  Perron's  omfpsare  tiot  to  be  estimated  merely 
by  the  actual  state  of  its  discipline,  of  its  numbers,  oi^  of  its 
influence  over  the  councils  of  the  Nieam  \  our  views  of  this 
danger  must  be  extended  beyond  the  pres^it  moment. 
The  Frendi  army  at  Hyderabad  must  be  considered  not 
only  as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  cause  of  France  in  the  present 
crisis,  but  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  French  faction  in 
India ;  on  which,  according  to  the  opportunities  of  fortune, 
and  the  variation  of  drcumstances  and  of  events,  the  activity 
of  the  enemy  may  establish  a  strength  <^  the  most  for- 
midable kind  either  in  peace  or  war. 

It  requires  no  labour  of  argument  to  prove  the  benefits 
which  must  be  derived  to  the  cause  of  France  even  in  time  of 
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psace  t/xm  m  ^stab&hment  of  w  umiy  of  14,000  men,  com- 
JOuadcdbynatiYCBof  France^  in  the  lieart  of  the  dominions  of 
one  «f  our  pondiMil  allies^  ia  the  -ndrntj  of  our  most  active 
ttMBiy  VBoqg  the  Dutiy^  powers,  and  on  the  borders  of  a 
TUlliemUe  part  of  our  own  dominiont.  In  the  event  of 
peaosi  uo  BMH^  ooftyenient  chaniiel  could  be  provided  for  the 
iAti%iie6^f  JPittoe,  no  mxe  uaeful  point  of  union  for  th^ 
nuaerpiig  «dhtfeots  io  her  prind^es  and  emissaries  of  her 
4lesjgBB  {  ai|d  it  canaot  be  doubted  that  the  natural  effect  of 
the  unohecked  and  rapid  gxovrth  of  such  an  army  at  the 
court  of  the  Nizam,  must  be  to  detach  that  oourt  from  our 
intarastflb  ^umI  to  fix  it  abacduti^y  in  those  of  our  oiemy. 

But,  in  the  evcat  of  a  war  with  TippooSnltaun,  or  in  the 
still  more  aggravated  case  <^  a  war  with  faim>  aided  by  a 
JFicnch  force,  what  asaistaBoecaa  weespect  from  the  Nizam, 
the  auda  body  of  whose  army  is  commanded  by  the  oorre- 
apoadents  of  Tippoo,  natives  of  France,  distinguished  by 
their  seal  in  the  cause  of  that  oountry,  and  united  with  the 
whole  body  of  Prendi  ^dveBturers  now  established   in 

Under  such  dccumstancea,  t^e  force  of  the  Nizam  would 
become  uaekssi  and  even  da^gevous  to  us,  [precisely  in  pro- 
jportiim  to  the.  exigency  of  the  aue  in  which  we  should 
require  its  services. 

If  the  French  tr«^  df  the  NiJEam  did  not  afford  Tippoo 
apm  astfbtance,  at  least  they  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
field  s^ialnst  him,,  without  the  utmost  danger  to  our  cause ; 
nor  could  they  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  Deckan  durin|; 
the  cixltinuaace  of  the  contest,  unless  checked  by  the 
pvesenee  of  an  equally  powerful  force,  wfaii^h  must,  in  that 
case,  be  diverted  from  the  obgeets  of  die  war,  and  must 
opeiate  a^  a  positive  diminution  of  our  eIRactive  strengdi  in 
Itxe  field.  It  ^)pean  howe^^er  nearly  certain,  that  in  the 
pi?efieiat  weak  atateof  the  Niaam'a  govermnept,  the  French 


corps  in  his  service  would  opeilly  join  Tippbo  Sultaun^  and 
by  a  sudden  blow,  endeavour  to  seize  the  Nizam'*s  terri- 
torieSy  and  to  secure  them  to  the  dominion  of  France,  under 
an  alliance  oflfensive  and  defenave  with  Tippoo  Sultann. 
This  danger  is  aggravated  by  the  present  position  of  Sin- 
dia*s  army,  and  by  the  disposition  and  present  TiewB  of 
that  chief:  be  now  entertains  a  laige  body  of  infiuttxy  in 
his  service,  under  the  command  of  a  French  oflker,  and  it 
nnght  be  expected  that  he  would  readily  engage  witk 
Tippoo  Sultaun  (with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lately  opened  a  negotiation)  and  with  the  Frendi,  upon 
the  conditions  of  a  paitition  of  the  territoiies  and  authoritj 
of  the  Paishwah  and  of  the  Nisam.  The  junctioa  which 
might  thus  be  effected  by  the  French  officers  in  the 
armies  of  the  Nizam  of  Sindia  and  of  Tippoo,  might 
Uish  the  power  of  France  in  India  upon  the  ruina  of  the 
states  of  Poonah  and  of  the  Declcan .  Under  all  these^arcum- 
stances,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  court  of  Hyderabad, 
in  its  present  condition,  (whatever  may  be  its  dispoaitian  to 
use  every  effort  for  our  asnstanoe,)  is  not  only  disqualKed 
from  co-operating  with  us  as  an  ally  against  Tippoo^  but 
furnishes  him  with  powerful  means  of  prosecuting  his 
idesigns  against  us,  and  offers  every  temptation  to  the  am- 
bition of  France. 

Sudi  being  the  condition  of  the  Nizam,  it  will  be  found 
ihat  the  Paishwah,  who  forms  another  branch  of  the  triple 
alliance  agsdnst  Tippoo  Sultaun,  is  not  more  able  to  fulfil 
his  defensive  engagements  with  us. 

The  precise  situation  in  which  the  Mahratta  empire  stood 
frfter  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  was  the  most  favoundile 
to  our  interests.  The  several  co-estates  were  then  so  eqiudly 
balanced,  as  to  prevent  any  danger  of  that  degree  of  umoa 
which  might  concentre  the  formidable  force  of  the  whoie 
in  one  consolidated  mass,  either  against  the  British  pas- 
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seaaoDS,  ch:  against  any  other  establuthed  power  in  India; 
nor  had  any  one  member  oi  the  empire  attained  such  » 
degree  of  strength  as  to  be  able!  singly  to  encounter  oinr 
faroe«  On  the  other  hand,  the  Paishwah,  the  acknowledged 
and  constitutional  head  of  this  extensive  confederation,  aided 
by  the  abilities  of  his  minister,  Nanah  Fumavese,  possessed  a 
sufficient  influence  over  several  of  the  leading  chiefs,  to  r^der 
him  a  req>ectable  ally,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  bringing  a  considerable  force  into  the  field. 

From  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Seiingapatam,  to  that  of 
the  death  of  Madha  Bow,  the  danger  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  address  of  Nanah  might  have  drawn  too  great  a 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Paishwah^s  power,  and  have 
enabled  the  government  of  Poonah  to  wield  the  united  force- 
of  the  whole  Mahratta  empire.  At  the  battle  of  Kurdelah,  the 
Paishwah  was  assisted  against  the  Nizam  by  the  contingents 
of  most  of  the  confederate  chieftains  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
and  the  power  of  the  Nizam  was  greatly  endangered  in  that 
state  of  the  Paishwah'^s  authority  and  force.  But  Nanflli*s 
ambition  or  jealousy  having  induced  him,  upon  the  sudden 
death  of  Madha  Bow,  to  attanpt  the  disturbance  of  the 
regular  order  of  succession,  by  intruding  an  adopted  child 
upon  the  throne,  opened  the  way  to  those  successive  in* 
trigues  and  revolutions  which,  for  some  time  past,  hav^ 
distracted  the  Mahratta  empire.  Without  pursuing  the 
various  changes  and  convulsions  of  the  government  of 
Poonah  during  the  period  described,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  their  progress  naturally  tended  to  weaken  the  sovereign 
powor,  and  has  terminated  in  the  imjnisonment  of  Nanah, 
in  the  ruin  of  his  influence,  and  in  the  suspension  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  reigning  Paishwah,  under  ciiv 
curastances  which  menace  the  abolition  of  his  office. 

Sindia,  who,  in  this  changeable  scene,  has  alternately 
taken  part  with  the  present  Paishwah  and  with  Nanah,  has 
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at  length  overpowered  both,  mS  has  been  &r  rnae 
past  ao  fiur  master  of  die  govaRunent  of  Poonali,  tliait  Aa 
Paishwah  could  not,  im  hia  pteaent  eonditioD,  cwmmami  llie 
ao-operatioii  of  any  cotdwfcwbl^  body  of  the  Mahmtta 
drieftabi,  nor  uSbrA  ua  any  aBsistanoe  agalint  Tippoo 
Bultaun. 

During  the  ooune  of  the  emnta  irfaioh  have  cantAnfeed 
to  weaken  and  degrade  the  gdvcrnmeBta  of  Foonoh  and 
Hyderabad,  their  mutaal  anisiadtiea  and  oppualtion  if 
Interests  have  arisen  to  such  a  heigbt^  as  to  render  aH  oo- 
qieration  between  them  ulterfy  ioqptfactieahle.  The  efi- 
oiency  of  cmr  system  of  defensive  allianoe  againrt  ^^^VP^^ 
Bultaun  has,  therefore^  been  impaired,  not  only  by  the 
respeotive  weakness  of  esch  of  our  aUies,  but  by  the  diflieidtjr 
of  Uniting  them  in  any  oommon  view,  or  joint  opamtioB* 

In  the  mean  while  l^ppoa  Sultaun  has  enjoyed  a  stateof 
antcniBl  tranquillity  neariy  unintcmipted.  While  oivaBies 
have  been  distracted  and  eKhanatad  by  faction,  rdbcUioD, 
revolution,  and  war,  he  has;  been  ennployed  in  inqnoving  the 
discipline  of  his  armies,  and  in  lepaizing  the  vigour  of  his 
resources.  He  has  akanately  endeavoured,  but  witibattt 
aueoess,  to  gain  the  Paishwah  and  the  Nizam  to  faoa  cauae ; 
he,  however,  possesses  a  con^erable  influence  at  the  oourt 
of  Hydevsbad,  in  ooasequenoe  of  his  connexioDs  with  the 
corps  of  Raymond,  and  with  other  fiietsons  adverse  to  the 
British  interests  at  that  court.  It  is  also  known  dial  he 
deqpakhed  an  endjasay  to  Zemaim  Sh|ih,  whose  detiga  of 
invading  Hindustan  has  been  rrbsntly  announced  m  a  tat* 
mal  iUlumer  to  this  goyernnient  and  to  the  Nabob  Vizier. 

That  Zemaun  Slmh  really  entertains  the  romantic  pngect 
of  invading  Hindoijtan  eannoi:  admit  of  a  doubt ;  tUa  wk 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Governor-geneial,  in  which  I  ^mi^ 
concur. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Zeman  Shah,  in  his  ktemndi 
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tav^r^a  Ifiiiduitan,  was  veoi^led  ham  Lahore  into  hia  ow|k 
fhminiiina»  akbet  fay  some  domestic  diaaensioDy  ec  hy  the 
appiehensieii  of  an  attack  foom  some  of  the  states  in  the 
BeagMbcoAood  ef  ^  kingdom,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
same  f ausei^  9i%ht  far  f^ame  time  obstvuot  the  execution  of 
his  dedaved  project ;  but  the  last  despatches  ftomth^  acting 
roeidettt  at  the  eoi^  ef  SincKa  state  i^  report,  that  flcmaun 
Shah  is  no^  vetieve^  finm  all  apprehensioiis  either  of  interiial 
mbeJIieii  or  ef  ftuwign  ipyaston )  and  his  inchnation>  as  well 
aa  his  abiHty,  to  move  his  army  tow^irds  the  Aontiei  ef 
Hindustan,  on  the  dose  of  the  miny  season,  are  new  uid- 
ifAppafiy  credited.  It  must  bp  fecojleoted  that,  upon  a 
reemt  occasion,  Keafiaun  Shah  advanced  to  Lahore  nfithout 
meeting  any  fbnnidable  opposition  from  the  Seikhs,  although 
it  had  ftmncfly  been  as^rted  that  the  c6untvy  of  the  ^khs 
weak)  always  prove  an  ins^pevaUe  obstacle  to  his  progress. 
Between  thp  country  of  the  Seikhs  and  the  fron^cF  of  Oude 
ne  bantieF  exists  to  check  the  motbns  of  the  Shah,  except- 
ing the  power  of  Sindia.  The  dominioas  of  Sindla  at  pre- 
seat  ave  so  weakened  by  Intoraial  dissensions,  as  to  be  in  a 
stale  neavly  defenceless ;  i^hile  Sindia  continues  a^  Pooaah 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  ^hile  hie  tstbutaiy 
dlieft,  remaining  hi  Hindustan,  are  most  seriously  ^sdfeolecl 
to  his  cause,  and  are  prepared  to  selae  any  Iftvourable  op- 
portunity of  annihilating  his  power. 

Semaun  Shah  cannot  be  ^orant  of  these  advantages, 
a»d  if  they  should  tempt  him  to  invade  BSndustan,  the 
£vev«ion  of  our  Ibroe,  which  wouhl  be  eecadoned  by  such 
aaeyent,  would  affoi^the  mostlEtvoumbleopportuBhy  to  an 
attack  from  Tippoo  upon  the  Oamatie ;  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  oliject  of  the  intercourse  between  Tippoo  and  Ze- 
maun  Shah  was  (on  the  part  of  the  former  at  least)  some 
such  pkn  of  joint  operation. 

The  present  position  of  Dowhit  Bow  Sindia^s  army 
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operates  as  a  double  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Tipipoo. 
The  absence  of  Sindiafrom  his  dominioDs' in  Hindiutaa 
invites  the  invasion  of  Zemaun  Shiedi,  and  favours  its  suc- 
cess'; while  the  presence  of  Sindia's  army  at  Poonah  holds 
both  our  allies  in  check.  The  weight  of  Tippoo^s  power 
in  the  general  balance  must,  therefore, 'be  cooaidkred  to 
haye  received  an  augmentation,  not  only  by  the  dedaied 
projects  of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  by  the  possibiUty  of  their, 
at  least,  limited  success,  by  the  operations  of  Sindia,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  events  which  have  ooneuRvd  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  our  defenuve  alliance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George, 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  (q>erations  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  to  communicate  to  me  every  dreumatanoe 
relating  to  the  growth  of  his  power,  have  distinctly  stated 
in  their  letter  of  the  10th  of  July,  that  '^  his  resouioes  are 
more  prompt  than  our  own,  and  that  a  great  part  of  his 
army  is  supposed  to  have  long  be»i  in  a  state  of  fi^ 
equipment.'"  So  sensible,  indeed,  is  the  govemmeot  of 
Fort  St.  Greorge  to  the  terror  of  Tippoo  Sultaun^s  arms,  as 
to  be  apprehensive  of  making  any  effort  for  resbting  their 
progress,  least  Tippoo  should  antidpate  the  tardiness  of  our 
preparations  by  the  rapidity  of  his  own,  and  should  over- 
run  the  Camatic  before  our  army  could  even  move  fiyr  its 
defence. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  pain  and  regret  which  tliat 
letter  from  the  government  of  Fort  St.  Greorge  occaskmed 
in  my  mind,  nor  can  I  concdve  that  it  is  calculated  to  raise 
any  other  emotions  in  the  mind  of  any  friend  to  the  pto- 
sperity  of  the  British  interests,  orj  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  in  India.  If  the  facts  and  arguments  stated 
in  that  letter  be  correct,  it  must  now  be  admitted  that  the 
glorious  success  of  the  last  war  in  Mysore,  the  wisdom 
which  balanced  the  relative  interests  and  forces  of  the 
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belligerent  powers  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and,  finally, 
the  great  expense  incurred  by  the  Company  in  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  their  military  establishments  on  the 
csoast,  have  terminated  in  no  better  result  than  to  render 
Tippoo^s  power  absolutely  invincible,  and  to  place  the  dis- 
posal of  our  fate  in  his  hands.  For  if  thie  sentiments  of  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George  be  founded  upon  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relative  conditions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and 
of  the  Company  in  India,  he  possesses  the  ready  means  of 
attack,  while  we  cannot  venture  to  resort  even  to  those  of 
defence.  But,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  hostility,  of  his 
offensive  alliance  pubUcly  concluded  with  the  enemy,  and 
of  his  continual  and  advanced  preparations  for  war,  we 
must  submit  to  remain  unarmed,  because  any  attempt  to 
eounteract  his  design  might  possibly]accelcrate  its  execution  J 
This  argument  against  the  prudence  of  preparing  for  our  de- 
fence would  become  stronger  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  Tippbo^s  hostile  preparations,  until  at  length'  we 
should  be  reduced  to  the  alternative^  either  of  implicit  sub- 
mission, or  of  incurring  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  which 
can  now  be  apprehended  from  assembling  our  defensive  force  • 
Although  I  am  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  Greorge  on  this  subject,  I 
acknowledge,  with  great  concern,  those  defects  in  the 
military  establishments  on  the  coast,  which  will*  not  admit 
any  large  proportion  of  that  army  to  move  for  several 
months.  Those  defects  certainly  constitute  so  many  addi- 
tional advantages  in  the  scale  of  Tippoo^s  power,  and  in  this 
view  they  become  objects  of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  form  a  principal  feature  of  the  danger  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  government  to  avert,  by  councils  of  another 
stamp  than  that  of  despondency,  and  by  measures  of 
another  character  than  that  of  inaction,  or  of  implicit  sub* 
luission  to  the  will  of  the  enemy. 
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IhaveBow  exaniiied  the  principal  causes  cfthid  cbqgsr, 
as  they  ai«  to  ba  traced  in  thevariaUa  eoimaaferesita since 
tiie  peace  of  Seringi^tam.  The  natuveof  our  actual  aitva- 
tion,  arising  from  the  oimbined  effects  of  tlieae  eanaee^  ifill  bail 
appear  by  asununary  review  of  thefiiotswidch  Ihart  alienor 
enumerated  in  detail.  Tippoo  Sultaun  haviag  manifoniad  the 
Bftost  hostile  intentions  towards  us,  poaaeasea  an  afmy>  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  now  in  Madioess  to  tnka  the 
ield  for  purposea  of  oflfenoe :  he  haa'increaaed  the  nunibfe 
ef  his  French  offioera,  and  haa  solicited,  and  may  pqaatdy 
feoeiye,  Airther  assistance  from  the  French ;  he  may  alaa 
receiye  assistance  from  the  aereral  corps  eommandad  Iqf 
French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Nizain>  of  Sindia,  aqd 
of  many  other  native  powers.  He  may  be  assistad  by  the 
invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  by  the  oo-operatiop  of  S&idia. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  protectiiig  fbroe  upon  ib»  cnaal  of 
Coromandei  cannot  be  put  in  motion  wilhia  a  aharlar 
period  than  three,  or,  according  to  the  AdjutanH^eMmlt 
Lieutenant*cokaiel  Cloae,  than  six  months,  evea  fcir  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  Camatio,  Our  allies,  in  the 
mean  while,  are  utterly  unable  to  fufil  theff  dafenaive 
engagements  with  us,  the  Paishwah  being  depreaaad  ftnd 
kept  in  cbeok  by  the  intrusion  of  Sindk  and  the  Nizam, 
by  the  vicinity  of  that  ohieftain^s  army,  and  by  the  ovWh 
bearing  influenoe  of  an  army  commanded  by  Frendi  offifief% 
ttid  ertdilished  in  the  centM  of  the  Deokan.  While  we 
remain  in  this  ntuation,  without  a  soldier  paepared  to  take 
the  field  in  the  Camatin,  and  without  an  ally  tn  anaist  mv 
operations  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  Tippoo,  we  leave 
the  fate  of  the  Camatic  to  his  discretion ;  we  suftr  the 
cause  of  France  to  acquire  honriy  accessions  of  strength  in 
eveiy  quarter  of  India ;  we  abandon  our  allies,  the  Niaam 
and  the  Paishwah,  to  the  mercy  of  Tijqpoo  and  of  Sindia, 
in  conjunction  with  the  French ;  and  we  leave  to  France  the 
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ready  mtnis  of  obtBiniiig  a  large  territorial  raveDtte^  and  a 
panBHaent  estaUulimeiit  in  tlie  I>eekap»  fwiiided  upon  dw 
deBtmctioiiof  our  alHaace.  Under  all  thesa  wcaumUmeaiy 
the  aituatioD  of  the  British  mffite  m  India  is,  ^thout 
cloufaty  extremely  caritical}  but,  in  my  opinicn,  hy  no  meant 
alamuBg*  For^  in  the  very  diflieuhiee  of  cmr  actual  «ilua« 
tion  are  to  be  found  the  meaius,  not  only  of  a¥f  rting  the 
danger  of  the  pereaent  moment,  but  of  procuring  permanent 
security  against  the  future  return  of  a  mailar  crin.  A 
oommon  apprehension  of  the  designs  of  Siadia  has  JbrtUt. 
natdy  produced  an  union  of  intereobi  between  the  gorenw 
meots  of  F^iQDah  and  Hyderabad ;  and,  notwithstanding 
aome  oceosional  symptoms  of  that  spirit  of  duplicity  and 
intrigue  which  marlu  the  charaotsr  of  every  Asiatip  court, 
Aoeem  ul  Omrah  and  the  miuistei*  of  the  Faishwah  seem  to 
be  sineerely  couTinced  that  a  renewal  of  amicable  engaga. 
ments  betwem  the  Paiahwah  and  the  Nitam  is  equally 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  both.  On  the  one  hand,  h  ap* 
pears  that  the  Paiahwah  cannot  expect  to  be  speedily  eman-* 
ctpated,  or  effiactuaUy  defended,  fnnn  the  undue  inflnenee 
of  Bindia,  without  the  aasistanoe  of  the  Nizam ;  and,  on 
the  eth«r  band,  it  is  cTident  that  the  restoration  of  the  jiiat 
power  and  authority  of  the  Paiahwah  would  opeinte  aa  a 
constant  restraint  on  the  designs  of  Simlia,  of  Tippooi  and 
e£  the  Freneh,  agabst  the  indqiendenee  of  the  oouit  ef 
Hyder^bad^  Under  these  circwEaataneea,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  omther  the  Paiahwah  nor  the  Ni»^n  would  be 
likely  to  view  with  jeakmay  any  assistance  which  we  might 
tUak  it  advisable  to  afford  to  ekhefi  fot  the  purpose  of 
reviving  the  triple  alliajDca  ageing  Tippoo  on  its  original 
baais,  and  of  enaUing  the  ^oatraetitig  parties  to  f ul^l  their 
respective  engagements,  Tbia  expectation  constituted  a 
fondamental  prmciple  of  my  instructions  to  the  residents  at 
Foonah  and  Hyderabad,  of  the  Sth  of  July.    Their  subset 
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quent  correspondence  has  furnished  abundant  proofSs  that 
my  view  of  the  dispoation  of  the  two  courts  was  not  erro- 
neous, since  it  appears  that,  while  I  was  occupied  in  framing 
a  system  of  measures  for  uniting  the  Nizam  and  the  Paiah- 
wah  upon  the  firm  ground  of  their  reciprocal  interests^  a 
treaty  was  actually  concluded  between  the  two  powers  at 
Pbonah,  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  The  ratificatkn 
of  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  has  been  delayed 
by  Azeem  ul  Omrah»but  there  appears  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  interpoddon  of  our  arbitration  will  aooommodale 
every  point  of  difference.  Our  arbitration  has  already  been 
earnestly  solicited  by  both  parties,  and  I  am  posuaded  that 
it  will  be  both  acceptable  and  efficacious,  whenever  it  diall 
be  interposed.  The  increasing  alarm  excited  at  the  court 
of  Hyderabad,  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  M.  Pecion, 
and  of  the  French  army,  would  dispose  Azeem  ul  Omrah  to 
receive  with  great  gratitude  any  offer  of  assistance  towards 
the  destruction  of  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  bcniaa^  and 
the  existing  jealousies  between  the  French  officers  would 
facilitate  the  dismission  of  the  corps.  Azeem  ul  Onorah 
has  reooitly  expressed,  in  the  strongest  tarms,  his  wiali  of 
being  enabled,  by  our  assistance,  to  accompHsh  this  most 
desirable  measure.  The  only  obstacles  whic^  appear 
likely  to  occur  to  a  general  accommodation,  are  the  impetu- 
osity and  violence  of  Dowlut  Bow  Sindia,  whose  continuiuioe 
in  his  present  position  would  operate  as  an  effectual  assist- 
ance to  Tippoo,  and  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
restoring  either  the  Paishwah  or  the  Nizam  to  any  degree 
of  efficiency  or  consideration.  But  the  absence  of  Sindia 
£rom  his  own  dominions,  and  the  ungovernable  excesses  of 
his  temper,  however  to  be  lamented,  as  having  contributed 
to  those  events  which  have  impaired  the  power  of  our  allies, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  weakened  the  sources  of  his  own 
power,  have  occasioned  a  spirit  of  factbn  and  revolt  in  his 
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own  dommione,  and  have  disgusted  all  the  ancient  friends 
ffiid  connexions  of  his  family,  together  with  every  respect- 
able  adherent  to  his  cause.  His  violence  towards  the  female 
relations  of  his  family  has  raised  a  considerable  party  against 
him  among  his  own  followers;  and  his  signal  treachery  in 
the  imprisonment  of  Nanah,  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive 
free  use  of  Nanah^s  treasure,  has  terminated  in  rendering 
that  resource  inaccessible  to  him,  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  most  indispensable  to  his  necessities.  He  is  therefore 
now  surrounded  by  an  army  clamorous  for  pay,  is  desti- 
tute of  pecuniary  resources,  and  is  unsupported  by  any  one 
reispectable  friend.  His  principal  minister,  a  person  of  con- 
siderable experience,  and  bearing  the  highest  character  of 
any  of  his  followers,  has  expressed  to  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  an  entire  disapprobation 
of  Sindia's  late  conduct,  and  an  earnest  wish  for  an  ac- 
commodation between  Sindia  and  the  Paishwah,  through 
our  mediation,  and  for  the  peaceable  retiun  of  Sindia  to 
hiB  dominions  in  Hindustan.  Sindia  himself  has  manifested 
no  disinclination  to  receive  the  advice  of  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  whose  discretion  has  hitherto  limited  the  extent  of 
his  interference;  but  from  what  has  already  passed,  it  is 
reasonable  tohc^  that  Sindia,  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  his  a£foirs,  will  give  a  favourable  attention  to  any 
just  and  moderate  proposition,  urged  with  full  authority  of 
this  government.  In  the  mean  while  the  threatened  invap- 
sion  of  Zemaun  Shah  offers  a  new  motive  to  recall  Sindia 
to  the  protection  of  his  own  dominions ;  and  he  must  be 
sendble,  not  only  that  his  security,  in  the  event  of  such  an 
invasion,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  British  troops,  but  that  in  the  present  disturbed 
condition  of  his  possesions  and  of  his  army,  we  hold  his 
fate  in  our  hands* 
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In  thif  po0tureof«£RMns«ii7  oppoiitkiiitoouriiitnfeceace 
fiar  the  re-wtaUifihineiift  of  our  allianoet,  would  be  equattjr 
msffmsuati  Aod  ingoitifiaUe  on  die  part  of  Sndia;  end 
various  ooDademtiotti  of  poXny  and  interest  will  comnir  to 
read«  him  cautioiui  of  taking  maj  step  wfaidi  migbt  BSanti 
usjwteaaaeofoieiMeu  The  last  i]oq>a(diei  fion  Poooak 
«ffbid  tt  hope  that  Nanah  Fdinaveaeaod  the  Paishwoh  11117 
fiod  it  their  intefeat  to  fisrgct  their  aiutual  aniraoeity.  Any 
•oOooiafeDdation  beiwoeii  them  wouU  land  greatly  to  £adE- 
tale  aa  amageaaent,  endiractng  the  lespedm  intneats  cf 
the  Paisbwah^  of  Siniia,  lUid  of  the  Niaain. 

Sooh  are  the  drcmmstawpes  of  the  present  moment  wUdi 
af^pear  to  me  to  firrour  the  exeootion  of  that  comprdienam 
aystem  of  prsoaution  and  delienoe  denmnded  by  the  exigeDcy 
ofoutnotualiitualkn.  ThenodeinwhiGhlhaveendeaToured 
to  carry  diis  eystm  into  effect  has  been  auggcsted  by  the  fot 
to wingconsidemtions.  TbeoDurt  of  Hyderahad  has  repeatadfy 
and  eanestly  solicited  an  iacrcaae  of  the  British  detadnnent 
in  the  sernoe  «^  the  Nixam,  undor  an  assanmoe  that  the 
French  oorps  of  Perron  woidd  be  dnmiased  fiomhis  Hi|^ 
ness'ft  aenrioe  immrfiattrily  upon  the  atmal  of  the  ndditbnal 
British  fbroe.  This  pnofwsidon  haa  hitherto  been  embar- 
tnsBod  fay  oooditiooa  of  a  nature  ineompatible  widi  car 
engagements  at  Poonah ;  and  the  late  desensions  bctwncn 
the  Nisam  and  the  Paishwah  ha^  ptecksied  all  hopeof 
any  amiienble  adjufltment  of  ihia  iMtouIty^  It  wns  Aon- 
fare  thought  cidvisdlde)  by  the  late  QoveittCP-genefBl  in 
Oouned^  to  remrt  to  the  iBKpecfient  <tf  eneoumgingtibe  intm- 
dnetion  of  British  adveibtiiren  hito  the  eer^foeof  the  N«mBi> 
fcr  the  purpoas  of  oountecbalandfiag  te  eome  meaaure  the 
faiflueoDe  of  the  FMieh  army  at  Hydfeidbod.  Witfi  tys 
Tiew^  the  ooipe  oommimdedl  by  Mr.  FteghsM  has  recei^ 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  eieting  ferfdent) 
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aad  h&s  been  ai^^ented  to  the  number  of  BOOO  torn.  The 
fM^cjr  itf  this  expedient  always  appealed  to  nw  rerj  doubt* 
Ail^  and  I  hav6  eotertabed  wriotts  appraheDBiona  that  tha 
neasuii^  migbt  ultimatdy  fimuBh  additional  mcrails  to  ihf 
ottuse  of  Frao^  iottoad  of  eounteiacting  her  influenoe.  In 
the  most  fiivoufaUe  tiew,  howerer,  thiB  expedient  oould  only 
be  0Dii«td(9ted  as  a  palliative  of  the  e?il:  it  could  not  be 
expected  ^t  «udi  a  fom  as  that  of  Mr.  Fin^^  ifould 
eiiri)le  the  Nieam  to  diabond  the  ccnrpe  of  F^non ;  it  inufit 
therefore  haine  been  evident  at  all  timetf  thai  nothing  less 
than  a  conBiderable  and  permanent  inereaae  of  our  regukr 
eubridiary  feroe  at  Hyderabad  could  empower  the  Nizam 
to  extHcate  himsetf  firom  the  hands  of  the  French  £wtion 
«)o  mMly  established  in  Mi  dominions. 

I  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
increase  of  the  British  detachment  at  Hyderabad  would  no 
longer  aflbrd  any  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Paiihwah ;  and 
under  all  these  circumstances  I  have  availed  mysdf  of  the 
late  conduct  of  Tippoo  and  of  Sindia,  to  propose  that 
measure,  subject,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  court  of  Foonah.  I  have  accompanied  this 
proposition  with  a  condition,  that  the  arbitration  of  this 
government  shall  be  aoeepted  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  points  <it  difference  still  remaining  between  the  two 
courts.  These  points  are  now  so  few^  and  the  requisitions 
of  the  court  of  Hyderabad  ota  nature  so  just  and  moderate, 
that  1  entertain  a  confident  expectatioil  of  effecting  an  ao- 
commodation  upon  principles  equally  advantageous  to  both 
partiesv 

I  have  already  observed  that  one  of  die  most  dangoxvus 
drcumstances  attending  the  establishment  of  the  Freneh 
party  at  Hyderabad,  is  the  hifluence  whidi  tibey  are  likely 
to  possess  in  directing  the  suocession  to  the  throne*  when- 
ever it  shall  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Niaam 
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Secunder  Jah,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nisam,  would  be  die 
natural  suoocssor,  unless  the  r^ular  order  of  suoceaoon 
should  be  disturbed  by  domestic  faction,  for^gn  intngue,  or 
force;  for,  although  priority  of  birth  may  not  be  ooosadeied 
to  give  the  same  absolute  and  exclusiye  right  to  suooeasian 
in  India  as  it  does  in  Eun^,  it  is  invariably  deemed  the 
strongest  title,  and  is  rarely  superseded,  excepting  in  cases 
of  disaffection  or  of  positive  disqualification.  So.  far  from 
these  or  any  other  objections  bang  applicable  to  the  title 
of  Secunder  Jah,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Nisam  has  given 
the  strongest  indications  of  his  favourable  intentions  towards 
Secunder  Jah,  by  intrusting  that  prince  with  the  custody  of 
the  seal,  and  by  empowering  him  to  perform  certain  acts  whidi 
are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  sovereign.  This  admission 
to  the  personal  exercise  of  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity during  the  life  of  the  Nizam  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
virtual  nomination  to  the  throne ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Nizam  will  nominate  any  of  his  younger 
sons  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir-^parent,  unless  his  Highness 
should  be  prevailed  upon,  in  the  weakness  of  his  last  moments, 
to  commit  an  act  of  such  flagrant  impolicy  and  injustice. 

Secunder  Jah  is  ccmnected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  and  his  establishment  upon  the  throne 
would  give  great  additional  security  to  the  British  interote 
at  the  court  of  Hyderabad.  On  the  other  hand  none  of  the 
younger  sons  can  hope  to  reach  the  throne,  by  any  other 
assistance  than  that  of  the  French  party  and  of  Tif^xw 
Sultaun.  Sufficient  proof  has  been  stated  of  the  intevKt 
which  Tippoo  and  the  French  take  in  the  exdusion  of 
Secunder  Jah,  and  of  the  attempts  which  they  have  already 
made  to  interfere  in  governing  the  succession.  These 
attempts  may  be  renewed,  and  their  success  would  neces- 
sarily involve  the  destruction  of  Azeem  ul  Omrah  and  of 
Secunder  Jah,  together  with  the  consequent  annihilation  of 
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the  British  influ^ice  at  Hyderabad.  All  hope  of  re*e8t»« 
Uuhingthe  balance  of  power  in  India,  as  it  existed  at  the 
peace  of  Seringapatam,  would  then  be  precluded;  theoouft* 
tries  of  the  Nizam  would,  in  such,  an  eyent,  become  in  eflEect 
a  depend^icy  of  France,  and  the  partisans  of  that  nation  in 
conjunction  with  Tippoo,  and,  with  the  body  of  their  coun- 
trymen lately  receiyed  into  his  pay,  would  have  the  means 
of  endangering  the  British  power  in  India. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  same  principles  which 
suggested  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  British  detachment 
at  Hyderabad,  demanded  that  it  should  be  employed  to 
support  the  succession  of  Secunder  Jah,  as  being  essentially 
connected  with  the  permanency  of  our  influence  at  Hydera* 
bad,  and  with  the  effectual  exclusion  of  the  interfecence  of 
Tippop  and  of  France. 

I  have  therefore  authorized  the  resident  at  Hyderabad  to 
employ  the  British  troops  in  this  service,  if  their  assistance 
should  hereafter  becc»ne  necessary ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  mere  presence  of  our  force,  accompanied  by  the 
knowledge  of  my  firm  determination  to  support  the  regular 
order  of  succession,  will  preclude  every  movement  either  of 
foreign  or  domestic  oppositions. 

The  arrangements  proposed  for  the  service  of  the  Nizam 
will  be  very  incomplete,  unless  connected  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Faishwah  to  a  due  degree  of  authority  and 
power,  and  preceded  by  the  cordial  approbation .  of  the 
court  of  Poonah.  But  the  great  danger  to  be  averted  is 
the  growth  of  the  influence  of  Tippoo  and  of  France  ia 
India;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  at  Poonah  would  increase  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  the  Nizam,  and  of  destroying  the 
French  party  at  his  court  If,  therefore,  the  Faishwah 
should  either  refuse  his  assent  to  the  propositions  to  be 
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ttade  to  Um,  or  if,  tram  the  suopewof  Siadia^  ofMHitioiis, 
or  fton  any  other  oaote,  tluMe  meMuios  which  rebte  to  Ae 
court  of  Poonah  should  be  fni0tnited.  I  havo  adfl  dommd, 
it  adviiaUo  to  diioct  the  actfaig  temdmt  at  Hydctaliad  to 
eany  into  cftct  the  incraiao  of  the  9MA  detadnaait,  aad 
0ucsh  other  parts  of  » j  instructions  as  may  appear  pmeti- 
eable»  reserrfaig  ahrays  to  the  Pakhwah  the  power  of  aoeed- 
ing  hereafter  to  anj  treaty  whieb  we  raayeouclude  with  Ae 
Niaam;  and oontinunig  with  that  view  the  restiJediFe  terms 
of  our  present  subskHaiy  engagements  with  the  latter,  ss 
fhr  as  they  rdate  to  the  interests  of  the  Paishwah.  The 
dismission  of  the  French  ccnps  at  Hyderabad  would  not 
fblly  answer  the  Tiews  with  which  I  have  proposed  that 
measure,  if  the  officers  (»r  European  priyates  were  pemktod 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  any  other  native  power.  Al- 
though I  should  think  diem  less  dangerous  in  any  service 
than  in  that  of  the  Niaam,  I  have  endeavoured,  not  only 
to  secure  the  expuUon  of  the  French  ftom  Hyderdbad^but 
also  their  immediate  return  to  their  native  countiy.  I  havei 
therelbre,  required  that  the  Frendi  officers  and  privates 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  government  of  Fort  St 
George,  in  order  that  they  may  be  issmedlatdy  eomwyed 
to  Europe.  The  Nizam  is  under  no  engagements,  eidier 
with  the  government  of  France  or  with  die  Fren^  crffeers^ 
to  continue  them  in  his  service,  and  he  pooscosca  the  AiB 
rijgfat  to  dismiss  them  whenever  he  shall  thutk  fit.  The  cx:<* 
orbitant  power  which  M.  Perron  and  his  army  have  aequhed 
at  Hyderabad,  as  wdl  as  their  imraoderate  aboseef  i^  wiD 
justify  the  Nizam  in  taking  whatever  measures  nu^  ^VP^^ 
most  effectual,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  hnnself  against 
k  fiustion  so  formidable,  not  only  to  the  independence  of  his 
government,  but  to  the  safety  of  his  own  person,  and  Ae 
existence  of  his  throne.    With  the  same  view,  I  have  made 
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it  a  prelinniuir  J  ooDditkm  of  th«  whdLe  pkn^  that  the  Nitun^ 
hb  heirsy  and  Buccesaors^  shall  fear  ever  exdtide  th«  Frencb 
firom  their  annies  and  domiiaoiii. 

The  ocMTps  of  Ml*.  Finglassy  after  the  estaUiahiiient  of  a 
coQCidcraUe  Britisb  force  at  Hydembid,  wHl  no  long^  be 
liabk  to  the  full  force  of  the  objeetioiia  which  I  have  stated 
against  the  policy  of  encouraging  such  a  body  of  advefituren 
in  the  eenrice  of  the  Nizam ;  this  question,  howeveft  ddes 
not  require  our  immediate  decinon :  we  shall  posseal  aait>Iei 
means  of  deciding  it  accciprding  to  oUr  discretioDi  if  out* 
propositions  to  the  court  of  Hyderabad  should  be  attended 
with  success :  the  consent  of  the  Nizam  to  such  parts  of  the 
proposed  atrangements  as  relate  to  the  establishment  of  the 
govemment  of  Poonah  is  required  as  a  necessary  prdi- 
minary  to  the  increase  of  the  British  detachment  at  Hy-i 
derabad* 

My  intention  being  to  take  no  step  at  either  court  witlK 
out  the  full  knowledge  and  ooncnrrence  of  the  other,  a 
principle,  the  strict  observance  of  which,  to  every  degree  of 
practicable  extent,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  removing  all  causes  of  jealousy,  ci  uniting  thd 
confidenoe  of  both  parties,  and  of  bringing  them  to  a  die* 
passionate  consideration  of  their  nratual  interests. 

The  parts  of  the  proposed  arrangement  which  relate  to 
the  re-establisbment  of  the  government  of  Poonah,  were 
suggested  by  Colonel's  Palmer's  letter  of  the  1st  of  June, 
in  which  he  states,  **  That  the  authority  of  the  Paishwidi 
would  be  restored  by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  British 
force  at  Poonah,  and  that  Sindia,  under  the  circumstance 
of  Tippoo^s  recent  aggression,  could  on  no  jiist  pretence 
object  to  such  a  movement  of  our  troops,  nor,  in  his  present 
condition,  be  able  to  oppose  it.^ 

The  whole  tenour  of  the  subsequent  advices  from  Poonah 
tended  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  for  while  it  appeared  evi- 
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dently  impossible  that  the  authority  of  the  Paiahvah  oould 
be  restored  otherwise  than  by  fore^  asaistance,  there 
seemed  to  be  every  rational  gnmnd  of  expectation,  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  our  troops  would  induce  all  the  leading 
dueltains  of  the  Mahratta  empire  to'  unite  in  support  of 
tlie  Paishwah,  and  that  such  an  event  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable, even  to  the  followers  of  Sindia.  "^ 

The  Paishwah  himself  has  earnestly  solicited  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  our  troops,  and  has  expressed  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  necessity,  as  well  as  his  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  9oA 
a  measure,  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority,  and  for  the 
protection  of  his  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  the  Paishwah  increased 
fix>m  day  to  day :  the  assistance  which  he  had  solicited  from 
the  Niaani  was  not  likely  to  reach  him  before  his  fate  had 
been  decided ;  and  the  expectation  even  of  any  assistaDoe 
from  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  notwithstanding  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  treaty,  appeared  to  rest  on  a  very  precarious 
foundation.  In  this  situation,  the  direct  interpoation  of 
this  government,  by  moving  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
Poonah,  was  the  only  measure  on  which  we  could  rely  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  for  averting  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  our  interest  at  that  court. 

The  resident  at  Poonah  was,  therefore,  auth<xjzed  to 
require  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Bombay ;  but  pie- 
viously  to  so  decided  a  step,  it  was  deemed  proper  that  the 
resident  should  require  of  the  Paishwah  his  oonao^t  to  the 
increase  of  the  British  detachment  at  Hyderabad,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  our  arbitration  between  the  courts  of  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad,  and  his  exclusion  of  the  French  from  his 
armies  and  dominions. 

With  a  view  of  securing  the  lasting  benefit  of  this  ar- 
rangement at  the  court  of  Poonah,  it  is  intended  that  a  pro- 
posal shall  be  mftde  to  the  Paishwah,  to  enter  into  poma- 
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nent  subsidiary'  engagements  with  -  us  of  a  sinular  nature 
and  extent  with  those  which  shall  be  concluded  at  the  court 
of  Hyderabad. 

Widi  the  same  view,  the  resident  at  Foonah  has  been 
directed  to  take  such  me^umres  as  may  appear  to  him  most 
likely  to  interest  Nanah  Furnayese  in  the  success  of  this 
genera]  arrangement'  of  the  affisdrs  of  the  two  courts. 

The  last  despatches  from  Foonah  afford  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  abilities  and  experience  of  the  minister  Nanah 
may  be  successfully  employed  by  Colonel  Falmer  in  effecting 
the  return  of  Sindia  to  his  own  dominions,  and  the  conse- 
quent restoration  of  the  Faishwah. 

The  impediments  which  Sindia  opposes  to  the  success  of 
this  arrangement^  will  probably  disappear,  whenever  the 
union  of  the  two  courts,  cemented  by  our  interposition,  shall 
become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

The  treasure  of  Nanah  is  the  only  resource  in  which  Sin- 
dia can  find  the  means  of  appeasing  the' clamours  of  his  dis- 
contented army ;  and  Colonel  Falmer  will  avail  himself  of 
any  favourable  opportunity  of  connecting  the  interests  of 
Nanah  with  those  of  Sindia  and  of  the  Faishwah,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  enable  Sindia  to  retire  with  safety  into  his 
own  dominions,  without  affording  him  the  power  of  effect- 
ing any  other  military  movements.  Being  desirous  of  conci- 
liating  the  real  interests  of  all  parties,  I  have  instructed 
Colonel  Falmer  to  make  the  most  amicable  propositions  to 
Sindia,  and  to  urge  the  policy  of  his  return  to  his  own  do- 
minions, by  pomting  out  their  actual  danger  during  his  ab- 
sence, by  offering  our  co-operation  against  the  menaced  in- 
vasion of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  our  mediation  with  the  courts 
of  Foonah  and  Hyderabad ;  and  I  have  made  the  consent 
of  those  courts  to  our  mediation  of  their  respective  differ- 
ences with  Sindia  an  indispensable  preliminary'  to  the  ar- 
rangements which  regard  the  restoration  of  their  own  ind^ 
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gvound  that  would  not  immediately  place  him  in  the  laak 
of  a  declared  enemy  to  us,  and  of  an  avowed  auxiliary  to 
Tippoo  Sultaun. 

In  thii  cose,  therefore,  we  muet  have  reoourse  to  oompul- 
non ;  and  I  have  authorised  the  resident  at  Poonah  to  use 
it  in  the  iast»  and  I  trust  improbaUe,  extremity. 

Such  are  the  measureft  which  I  have  proposedj  with  a  view 
to  leetore  the  efficiency  of  our  allianqesy  and  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  French  party  in  the  Deckan. 

I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which  convinced  me 
(against  the  opinion  of  the  government  of  Fort  St*  Greorge) 
that  the  assembling  of  the  lUmy  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandd 
and  Malabar,  and  at  Bombay,  was  absolutely  indispensahk 
to  the  defence  of  the  Ctf  natic^  under  the  drcumatance  of 
Tippoo^s  declared  designs  and  acknowledged  preparations 
Ihrwar. 

The  fktal  pcdicy  of  neglecting  to  keq>  pace  with  the  fixr- 
wardness  of  the  enemy^s  equipments  has  been  felt  more  than 
once  on  the  coast  ct  C(»omandel ;  and  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot, 
eonsistently  with  any  sentimcait  of  duty,  consent  to  rest  the 
■ecurity  of  the  Camatic,  in  the  present  crisis,  on  any  other 
foundation  than  a  state  ci  active  and  early  preparation  fcv 
war.  But  if  I  had  looljted  cmly  to  the  success  of  those 
measures  whidi  are  now  dq>endiog  at  the  courts  of  Poonah 
and  Hyderabad  (measures  essentially  involving  our  presait 
and  future  means  of  checking  the  implacable  enmity  of 
Tippoo),  I  should,  on  that  ground  akme,  have  proposed  to 
assemble  the  army  upon  thd  coast  of  Coromandd,  at  Bom- 
bay, and  upc»i  the  coast  t^  Malabar. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Tippoo  would  not  enqploy 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  revival  of  our  defensive  alBanoPs; 
and  it  would  therefore  be  nearly  certain  that  the  advanced 
state  of  preparations  for  war,  and  his  renewed  ronnffykm 
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the  French^  would  tempt  him  to  interfere  in  the  affidrs 
of  the  NiaB«m  and  of  the  Paishwah,  and  to  asBist  the  views 
of  Sindia  at  Poonah,  and  of  Perron*^  army  at  Hyderabad. 
It  therefore  became  neceflsary  to  check  the  motions  cf  Tip- 
poo  Sultaun  by  assembling  our  army  upon  his  frontier 
during  the  continuance  of  our  negotiation  with  our  allies. 

I  have  adyerted,  in  the  course  of  this  minute,  to  those 
defects  in  the  constitution  of  die  army  upon  the  coast  which 
hKf^  impeded  its  early  movement  in  the  present  critical 
conjuncture.  The  measures  which  I  have  proposed  for  the 
o(»rrection  of  those  defects  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  my 
judgment,  to  our  future  security  in  the  Camatic*  The 
detail  of  those  measures  will  appear  in  my  minute,  in  the 
secret  department,  of  the  SOth  of  July,  and  in  the  letter  to 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  of  the  same  date. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  esti^ 
blishing  any  fanproved  system  which  shall  enable  the  army 
on  the  coast  to  keep  pace  with  the  promptitude  of  Tippoo's 
resources,  and  to  move  with  an  alacrity  and  expedition 
equal  to  his. 

If,  however,  the  proposed  increase  of  our  subsidiary 
engagements  at  Hyderabad  should  take  place,  it  is  my 
intention  that  the  whole  detachment,  consisting  of  three 
regiments,  should  be  provided  from  the  establishment  of 
Fort  St.  George*  The  forco  stationed  at  Hyderabad  will 
afford  an  effectual  security  to  the  northern  Sircars  against 
Tippoo  Sultaun^  or  against  any  other  foreign  enemy<  The 
duty  of  the  Sircars  with  them  require  no  larger  a  proportion 
of  trocqpa  than  may  be  suffid^t  to  mainttttt  the  internal 
police  and  good  order  of  the  country.  It  will  not  therefore 
be  requisite,  in  the  event  <tf  peace,  to  raise  more  than  one 
new  r^pment  at  Fort  St.  George,  to  replace  those  servhig 
with  die  Nixam.  This  arrangement  will  operate  as  a  saving 
of  the  expense  of  two  regiments  upon  the  establidiment  of 
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Fort  St.  Greorge,  and  will  furnish  a  fund  at  least  adeqniilf 
to  the  permanent  charges  of  the  new  establishment  of  artil- 
lery, draught  cattle,  and  grain,  which  our  recent  experienoe 
has  proved  to  be  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  ^^^^^^^ 
the  anny  on  the  coast  to  take  the  fidd  expeditiously  on  any 
sudden  emergency. 

In  this  view,  the  restoration  ofour  defenaye  j^lKaiyy 
agidnst  .Tippoo,  essentially  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  our  system  of  defence  in  the  Camatic,  and  the  aflsstance 
afforded  to  the  Nisam,  will  become  (without  any  increase  of 
expense)  the  source  of  additional  vigour  and  activity  to  our 
army  upon  the  coast. 

.  Deeply  as  I  lamebt  the  obstacles  which  have  prevented 
us  fix>m  striking  an  instantaneous  blow  against  the  poaaes- 
aons  of  Tippoo,  I  expect  to  derive  considerable  advantage 
frpm  the  success  of  that  system  of  precaution  and  defence 
which  I'  have  been  compelled  to  substitute  in  place  of  an 
immediate  war. 

The  eplarg^ment  of  our  subsidiary  engajjements  at  the 
court  of  Hyderabad,  combined  with  the  establishment  fd 
similar  engagements  at  the  court  of  Pocmab,  will  become  a 
great  augmentation  of  our  strength,  attended  by  no  increase 
of  chaxge,  and  possibly  by  a  diminuti(m  of  our  nufitary 
expenses. 

Th^  two  detachments  will*  form  a  considerable  army,  sta- 
tioiied  on  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's 
frontier,  in  a  position  which  will  at  all  times  fiunlitate  our 
approach  to  his  capital,  by  securing  the  protection  of  our 
convoys  of.  provisions.  A  force  so  stationed  will  operate  as 
a  perpetual,  restraint  upon  any  movement  which  T^ipoo 
might  be  disposed  to  make  towards  the  frontier,  either  of 
the  Camatic,  of  the  Northern  Sircars,  or  of  Makbar. 

It  will  also  impede  any  co-operati9ns  between  the  armies 
of  Sindia  and  of  Tippoo^  and  will  induce  the  fonoerto 
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remain  within  his  own  dominions ;  where  his  motions  will 
again  be  checked  by  the  vicinity  of  our  army  on  the  frontier 
pfOude. 

In  such  dicumstances,  it  must  always  be  the  interest  of 
Sindia  to  cultivate  our  friendship,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  French,  or  of  any  native  power.  Thus  he  may  become 
a  useful  ally  to  us^in  the  event  of  Zemaun  Shah^s  approach 
to  the  frontier  of  Hindustan,  and  the  prospect  of  thJEit  event 
must  render  him  anxious  to  secure  our  protection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  success  of  his  present  ambitious  and  unjus- 
tifiable views  against  the  PaishwiEdi  would  fix  him  in  the 
interest  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  of  France,  with  the  accession 
of  whatever  strength  he  might  be  able  to  collect  from  the 
raomants  of  the  empire  which  he  would  have  overthrown. 

The  influence  which  we  shall  naturally  derive,  both  at 
Hyderabad  and  Poonah,  from  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
body  of  our  troops,  will  enable  us  to  prevent  any  aggresnon 
on  either  aide,  by  the  constant  interposition  of  our  good 
offices,  with  both  parties,  to  restrain  every  symptom  of  a 
revival  of  their  former  ^irit  of  jealousy  and  contention. 

Our  endeavours  may  then  be  successfully  directed  to  the 
desirable  object  of .  jxreserviug  unimpaired  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  two  powers  on  whose  co-operation  we  must 
rely  for  assistance,  in  the  event  of  any  war  with  the  state  of 
Mysore ;  and  while  we  prevent  our  allies  from  weakening 
themselves  by  repeated  contests,  we  may  expect  that  such 
an  interference  in  the  disputes  of  the  native  powers,  so  far 
from  tending  to  foment  divisions,  and  to  occasion  war,  ^riU 
prove  the  best  security  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  India, 
as  well  as  the  most  solid  pledge  of  our  disposition  to 
preaorve  that  blessing  from  interruption. 

However  comprehensive  and  intricate  the  proposed  sys« 
tern  may  appear  at  the  first  view,  it  will  soon  be  evident  to 
all  the  powers  of  India,  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
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our  ^cHicj  is  iovamUy  repugnant  to  evevy  sdiaiie  of 
quest,  extennon  of  dominion^  aggrandisement,  or  ambitiaB, 
either  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  alfies.  Consistently  ^vilk 
this  principle,  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  restore  the  Yigoor 
and  deficiency  of  our  defenaiTe  allianww,  but  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  principle  we  entertain  no  project  cf  altering 
the  condition,  of  redudng  or  of  nusing  the  power  of  any 
established  state  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  Ae  ame 
principle  justifies  imd  demands  our  firm  resbtsnoe  to  die 
intruflion  of  any  foreign  power,  which  diall  attempt  to  ad- 
quire  a  preponderant  influence  in  the  scale  of  Indian  po> 
litics,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  dcfensiye  alliances  and  of  oar 
just  interests. 

The  establishments  of  our  subsidised  force  at  Poooah 
and  Hyderabad  will  alRnrd  eflSsctual  means  of  guarding,  not 
only  against  any  such  intniaon,  but  against  the  undue 
growth  of  any  native  powers.  While  we  possess  so  fami- 
dable  a  force  in  the  centre  of  India,  no  such  event  can  hap* 
pen  without  our  knowledge  and  oonsmt.  _ 

The  last  question  whidi  remains  for  consideration  is  what 
shall  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  demand  of  satisbc- 
iion  which  we  shall  make  60m  Tippoo  Sultaun,  whenever 
we  shall  have  completed  the  system  now  depending  at  tlie 
courts  of  our  allies,  and  shall  have  brought  our  army  in  die 
Camadc  to  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  field. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  facts  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  in  the  course  cf  this  discussion,  that  our  safety 
requires  a  further  reducdon  cf  the  relative  power  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun. 

<rhe  pdlicy  of  the  treaty  of  Seringiqiatam  certainly  waa  net 
to  maintain  TIppoo^s  power  upon  such  a  scale  as  Aonld 
leave  him  a  constant  object  of  alarm  and  iqpprdiension  to 
die  Company.  That  he  has  been  so  finr  some  years  past 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  person  aoquamted  with  die  rsootds 
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either  of  this  government^  or  of  that  of  Fort  St.  George. 
The  present  is  the  second  crisis  within  the  last  two  years 
in  which  this  ggyemm^it  has  thought  it  necessary  to  as« 
semble  the  army  on  the  coast,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dieck* 
ing  the  motions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

The  yague  and  inaccurate  nature  of  our  intelligence,  with 
retpect  to  the  extent  of  his  force,  and  to  the  state  of  hia 
preparations,  added  to  the  facility  which  he  possesses  of 
xecdying  emissaries  and  succours  from  France  by  sea,  have 
oontributed  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  Company^s  go- 
▼emments ;  and  our  intercourse  with  him  has  been  of  an 
unsettled  and  ilUefined  character,  destitute  of  the  advan- 
tagea  either  of  peace  or  of  war. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  continuance  of  Tippoo's 
power,  in  its  actual  state^  must  prove  to  the  Company  a 
perpetual  source  of  alarm,  vexation,  and  expense. 

The  reduction  of  his  means  of  offence  might  be  effected 
either  by  a  pocative  diminution  of  his  territory  and  resources, 
or  by  a  proportionable  increase  of  power  and  efficiency  on 
our  side  of  the  balance,  accompanied  by  such  additional 
securities  as  might  enable  us  to  ascertain  at  all  times  the 
nature  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  his  power  of  carrying 
them  into  effect,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  wholly  to  preclude, 
his  intercourse  with  France. 

The  diminution  of  his  territory  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
vrould  certainly  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  .precluding 
his  intercourse  with  France,  as  well  as  of  preventing  his 
jooovements  towards  the  Camatic  But  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that,  this  most  desirable  security  can  evef  be 
obtained  by  the  mere  tenx»r  oioux  arms*  It  must  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  war.  Any  considerable 
reducti<m  of  his  resources  must  probably  be  purchased  at 
the  same  price. 

I  have  already  stated  the  nature  and  te&dency  of  those 
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9tep«  which  have  been  taken  for  oonfining  the  power  ot 
Tippoo-  within  narrower  limits,  by  the  operatjon  of  the 
proposed  system  of  alliance,  of  subddiary  engagements,  and 
of  improvement  of  our  defences  in  the  Camatic. 

The  success  of  this  system  will  unquestionahly  operate  as 
an  effectual  restraint  upon  the  power  of  Tippoo,  and  will 
so  strengthen  our  barriers  against  him,  as  to  affcxrd  a  ra- 
tional expectation  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  from 
him,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  war,  a  veiy  consader- 
able  augmentation  of  security,  with  respect  to  all  those 
points  which  nowform  the  most  alarming  featuresof  bis  power. 

I  have  already  stated  those  ppintsto  be,  the  secrecy  of  his 
operations,  his  continual  intercourse  with  the  French,  and 
his  constant  state  of  equipment  for  war. 

Our  demand  of  satisfaction  for  his  late  infiractioa  of 
treaty  should  be  so  framed  as  to  apply  corrections  to  ead 
of  these  evils ;  and  such  a  demand  might  be  founded  on 
principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  so  clear  and  indis* 
putable,  as  would  place  the  refusal  of  Tippoo  in  the  most 
odious  light,  and  in  that  event  prove  to  all  India  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  resorting  to  arms. 

We  might  distinctly  state  to  Tippoo,  that  we  entertain 
no  view  of  encroaching  upon  his  territory,  or  of  diminishing 
his  resources ;  and  we  might  appeal  to  the  late  restoration 
of  the  district  of  T^naad  for  an  unequivocal  proof  of  this 
dii^>osition» 

We  might  declare  that  after  a  most  unprovoked  vidatkm 
of  treaty  on  his  part,  we  did  not  intend  to  demand  any 
cession  of  dominion,  or  payment  of  money,  but  will  conteot 
ourselves  with  obtaining  those  ordinary  pledges  of  an  in- 
tention to  abstain  from  hostilities  which  all  civilized  nations 
in  a  state  of  peace  are  in  the  established  habit  of  requiring 
reciprocally  from  one  another.  We  might  insist  upon  an 
unequivocal  and  final  explanation  of  the  real  nature  of  o«r 
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leJatkm  with  him,  dedaring  that  we  will  no  longer  suhmit 
to  that  ambiguous  and  anxious  state,  in  which  the  aUies 
have  been  placed  by  his  conduct  for  some  years  past. 

We  might  signify  our  determined  resolution  dther  to 
establish  with  him  a  real  and  effectual  peace,  accompanied 
by  the  customary  intercourse,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of 
good  offices,  and  by  all  other  securities  which  maintain  the 
ccmtinuance  of  that  blessing,  or  to  wage  war  upon  him  until 
we  have  removed  the  causes  of  our  apprehension  and  danger, 
by  the  entire  destruction  of  his  power. 

This  declaration  might  be  made  jointly  by  all  the  allie8,'and 
it  might  be  followed  by  requiring  Tippoo  to  recdve  at  his 
court  an  established  ambassador,  from  each  of  the  allies, 
according  to  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations  in  a  state  of 
peace,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  ambassadors  from 
him  on  equal  terms. 

The  force  levied  by  him  under  his  offensive  alliance  with 
France,  having  been  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  ag- 
gression upon  the  Gcmipany,  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  a  signal  of  hostility,  while  it  shall  remain 
in  his  service.  He  must  therefore  be  required  to  disband  it 
-without  delay,  and  to  remove  it  from  his  dominions. 

The  anxious  desire  of  the  French  to  destroy  the  British 
power  in  India,  the  nature  of  Tippoo's  acknowledged  con- 
nexion with  them,  and  the  interest  which  they  must  always 
feel  in  instigating  him  to  war,  demand  the  further  requisi- 
tion, that  he  should  enter  into  an  engagement  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  to  exclude  the  French  from  his  terri- 
tories and  dominions  for  ever. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  these  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Tippoo  would  be  very  considerable. 

The  residencs  of  an  ambassador  at  his  court  would  not 
only  restrain  the  execution  of  any  hostile  designs  which  he 
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might  hemfter  foann,  but  would  pro^de  an  authentk 
source  ci  inteUigeiicey  from  which  we  might  always  derive 
timely  infonnatioii  of  his  motions. 

This  measure  might  also  ultimately  lead  to  the  estaUUi- 
aoMttt  of  an  anucable  interoourw  with  Mysore,  for  Tippoo 
may  periiaps  at  length  be  oonvinoed  that  his  wisest  poKcy 
would  be  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  undisturbed  posscoiaon  of 
his  present  dcwsinions,  rather  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  idist  he 
stiU  retains,  by  attempting  to  regain  iriiat  he  has  lost 

The  dismission  of  the  French  corps  raised  at  Maaridn 
Would  discourage  other  adyenturers  of  that  natkm  from 
attempting  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Sukaun,  sod, 
with  a  British  ambassador  on  the  spot,  it  would  be  difieok 
fior  him  to  evade  the  engagements  by  which  he  would  hsfe 
bound  himself  to  exclude  the  French  from  his  army  snd 
dominions. 

The  combined  efl^t  of  these  two  measures  would  dioe- 
fore  be,  if  not  wholly  to  preclude,  at  least  to  embarrssi  to 
a  very  great  degree  his  intercourse  with  our  enemy. 

He  may  also  at  length  perceive  that  he  never  can  hope 
to  make  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  British  power, 
without  the  aid  of  a  large  French  force ;  and  that  he  never 
can  admit  such  a  force  into  his  dominions  without  the 
utmost  danger  to  his  own  independence. 

The  revival  of  our  alliances,  the  appearance  of  our 
armies  in  the  field,  and  the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  Rfiiish 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  wiQ  probably  indne 
Tippoo  to  listen  to  requisitions  of  this  nature ;  he  will  soon 
perceive  that  we  possess  ample  means  of  annihilating  ho 
military  force,  and  of  destro3dng  the  state  of  Mysore,  from 
among  the  native  powers ;  and  I  trust  he  will  also  be  ea^ 
vinced  that  we  have  no  object  in  view  beyond  oar  own  se- 
curity,  and  that  we  are  really  desirous  of  nmintaiiHt^  the 
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relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  him  as  long  as  he  shall  rest 
contented  with  his  present  dominions,  and  shall  relinquish 
his  vindictive  projects  against  ours. 

If  Tippoo  should  accede  to  the  substance  of  the  requi* 
sitions  which  I  have  suggested,  I  entertain  a  sanguine  hope 
that  with  the  efficiency  of  the  triple  alliance,  not  only  re- 
stored, but  considerably  strengthened  with  a  large  army  at 
Hyderabad,  and  another  at  Poonah>  with  a  resident  es- 
tablished at  Seringapatam,  and  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
French  from  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  of  the  Nizam, 
and  of  the  Faii^wah,  we  may  be  enabled  to  look  confidently 
to  a  knig  continuanQe  of  tranquillity  in  India.  The  growth  of 
the  French  power  in  India  would  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
appffekaision.  Sindia^  (or  whoer^  shall  succeed  to  his  do- 
minioiis  in  HindustOD)  would  become  an  useful  auxiliary 
against  the  threatened  irrupdon  of  Zemaun  Shah.  The 
military  charges  on  the  coast  of  Ccromandel  might  then 
safdiy  admit  of  reduction ;  this  govenunait  would  not  then  be 
perpetually  alarmed  with  an  apprehension  of  Tippoo''s  equip- 
ments^ and  of  impending  invasiooB  of  the  Camatic.  We  should 
no  longer  complain  of  suffering,  in  time  of  peace^  all  the  so« 
licitttde,  hazard,  and  mudi  of  the  expoase  of  war ;  and  the 
condnaance  of  tranquillity  would  be  ensured,  not  more  fay 
the  predominance  of  our  power^  than  by  the  moderatioii 
manifiested  in  using  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  per* 
manent  secuii^  and  genuine  peace. 


No.  IV. 

LVTTEB    FEOIC    MaJOB-GeNERAL    SiE  JoHN  MaXCOLH 

TO  THE  Marquess  of  Hastings. 


Madras^  July  17/*,  181T 
Mr  LoBD, 

I  TOLD  your  lordship,  before  I  left  Calcutta,  tiiat  I 
should,  at  the  earliest  period  I  was  able,  communicate  my 
sentiments  upon  the  expected  operations  against  the  Pin- 
daries,  and  the  likelihood  there  appeared  of  these  involving 
us  with  the  principal  rulers  and  chiefs  in  Malwa.  lu  treat- 
ing this  subject,  I  am  aware  I  shall  be  able  to  ocxivey  no 
new  information,  and  to  bring  forward  no  facts  with  winch 
you  are  not  already  acquainted ;  but  my  anxiety  to  shew 
the  grounds  upon  which  my  opinions  are  founded  will  never- 
theless make  me  incur  the  hazard  of  wearying  your  lord- 
ship^s  patience.  A  deliberate  examination  of  this  difficult 
question  has  satisfied  my  mind  of  the  positive  necessity  of 
measures  which  may  involve  a  departure  ham  the  principles 
of  policy  we  have  hitherto  observed  towards  the  states  in 
Malwa.  By  a  full  statement  of  the  course  of  reasoning 
which  has  led  me  to  form  this  conclusion,  I  shall  afford  your 
lordship  the  best  means  of  appreciating  the  correctne^  or 
of  detecting  the  errors  of  my  judgment. 

Before  I  left  England  I  gave  a  memoir  to  Mr.  Canning 
on  the  subject  of  the  Pindarics,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to 
trace  their  origin,  to  exhibit  thdr  character  and  habits,  and 
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to  suggest  those  means  which  appeared  best  calculated  for' 
th^  extinction,  or  rather  suppression.  Since  that  paper 
was  given  in,  two  invanons  of  the  territories  of  the  Com* 
panj,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Poonah  goyemment,  the 
conclusion  of  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Nag- 
pore,  the  evasive  conduct  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  and  many 
minor  events,  (among  which  the  rebellions  in  Ganjam  and 
Cuttack,  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the.  former  province 
by  the  Pindarics^  are  the  most  important,)  have  given  a 
very  diflerent  shape  to  many  parts  of  this  question,  which 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  under  its  altered  state,  and 
with  reference  to  the  full  and  luminous  correspondence  of 
the  residents  at  the  native  courts ;  which,  with  other  auth^i- 
tic  documents  furnished  by  intelligent  ofBoers  of  the  political 
department,  throw  light  on  our  condition,  both  with  relation 
to  these  increasing  hordes  of  lawless  freebooters,  and  to  the 
predatory  powers  with  whom  they  are  naturally  and  consti- 
tionally  associated  and  connected. 

The  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  Pindarics  have  been 
before  fully  described  *.  Though  they  had  long  existed  as 
a  separate  class  of  military  freebooters,  it  was  no  doubt  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  extincticm 
of  the  political  independence  of  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah, 
and  the  reduction  within  narrower  limits  of  the  powo*  of 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  that  added  to  their  number,  and,  by 
freong  them  in  a  great  degree  frt>m  that  control  to  which 
they  were  bef(»:e  subject,  gave  them  not  only  a  wider  sphere 
of  action,  but  a  character  of  greater  boldness  and  enterprise* 

Those  that  condemned  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  trace  this  great  evil  to  the  principles  which 
he  introduced  of  extending  either  the  power  or  influence  of 
the  British  government  over  all  the  states  of  India ;  while 

*  Memoir  o;  the  Piudaries^  delirered  to  Mr.  Canniog,  Sept.  1816. 
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tht  defabden  o^Hhal  system'  Moteud  that  all  the  daagets 
that  have  arisen  havje  th^  root  in  tha^  selfish  aad  nevtnl 
policy,  wfaidb  oAine*  aeooniing  to  theiB»  like  a  niUew  to 
blight  the  fruits  t)f  oat  great  suooesses,  tod  to  diaappoiat 
that  taesr  pcospiBot  of  gieneral  trapquilhly  which  our  attiiaL 
and  aduowltelged  eupremacf  enabled  us  to  cainanandy 
tfaioui^  ibA  means  df  Our  intrimie  power*  our  allaesi  and 
the  ec^Te  exeroise  ^oiv  hifluckioe  solely  and  unronhtii^ 
direet^  to  thftt  grsat  and  desirable  ob^eGt, 

Before  He  ean  pkopose  a  remedy  for  an  evil  wv  must 
determine  its  souroet  and  with  this  view  it  is  of  iraportanos 
to  eaufloine^  as  ligur  as  the  ^^pmwot  of  twdve  years  enahki 
usk  those  Acts  which  wiU  assist  us  to  judge  the  oompnririve 
ftietit  of  these  two  systems.  That  of  Lord  WeUesIey  was 
fimt  kutrodttosd  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  It  had  a 
full,  unchecked^  and  successful  opsratios  in  the  settlesBeat 
of  Mys6re^  where  the  liberal  arrangements  for  the  auppoit 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  of  a  considerable  coips  of  hone  and 
k^iHltry,  and  a  lar|^  body  of  Candacfaar  peon%*  gave  us 
posaesnon  of  the  military  part  of  the  population^  to  masid 
into  what  shape  we  chosC)  and  thereby  enaUed  ua  to  pve- 
Tsnt  the  occurrence  of  either  discontent  or  rebdlioa. 

Our  alUatee  ^th  the  Nizam  f umiabed  us  ivith  the  namM 
\a£  destroying  Tippoo  and  oyeroomiug  a  Mabralta  oestfede- 
xaey;  and  that  with  tihe  Paishwah  irss  alike  essential  ior  tlw 
latter  object,  l^eae  engagements  have  no  doubt  been 
attended  with  many  evils ;  but  we  must  reooQeot  that  a 
government  so  constituted  99  that  of  oitf  sasteru  eofot^ 
presents,  on  all  questions,  but  a  dboice  of  <liffi^il4if^  If 
the  introduction  of  our  power  and  influence  mto  the  tetri* 
lories  of  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah  has  increased  the  Ham* 
hers  of  the  Pindaiies,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  doa^  by 

«  Vide  Col.  WfiHif*s  Report,  1806. 
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destroying  in  a  very  condderable  degree  the  energy  of 
the  internal  government  of  our  allies,  and  consequently 
tbiown  the  latter  more  iipo^  us  lor  protection,  the  embar- 
jassna^U  which  these  ^^uses  prodiDpe  must  be  balanced 
l^gpiQst  the  dangers  to  which  we  should  have  been  exposec^ 
bad  we  refrained  from  cultiyating  their  friendship  upo^ 
the  oply  terms  that  could  render  it  useful.  We  should^ 
under  any  other  course  of  policy*  have  probably  had  still  to 
oontend  with  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore ;  and  supposing  his 
power  to  be  annihilated,  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah  would 
^ther  be  proceeding  in  a  prosperous  career  of  ambition  thai; 
mij^t  render  them  dangerous  neighbours,  or  become,  througl^ 
weakness,  a  pi^y  to  the  ambition  of  some  restless  military 
chief,  who  desired  their  resources  to  further  his  plans  pf 
conquest.  Any  one  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  native  powers  of  India,  must  be  sensible  that  one  or 
ciher  of  these  events  must  have  occurred ;  and  assuredly 
the  embarrassments  which  now  threaten  us,  taken  at  their 
worst,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  dangers  attendant  on  such 
a  state  of  affairs. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  system  of  establishing  our  power 
and  influence  over  our  allies,  as  the  best  means  of  seeming 
our  own  and  the  general  tranqiullity,  has  been  found  to  b# 
attended  with  benefit  in  the  south  of  India,  can  we  deny  its 
effects,  as  far  as  it  has  been  allowed  to  operate,  in  odiec 
quarters  ?  May  not  Bundelcund  be  adduced  as  a  remark-, 
able  instance  of  this  fact  ?  It  was,  perhaps,  more  disturbed^ 
more  distracted  by  the  disputes  of  petty  rulers,  and  mora 
overrun  by  bands  of  freebooters  and  banditti  of  every  det 
scription,  than  any  country  of  equal  magnitude  in  India, 
Yet  how  completely  have  our  arms  and  policy  subdued  and 
reformed  this  province ;  many  of  the  p^tty  rulers  of  which 
continue  to  enjoy  their  possessions,  and,  acknowledgipg  u^ 
as  their  lords  paramount,  form  w  th  their  armed  adherents 
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one  means  of  maintaimng  internal  peace  and  securilyy  and 
of  repelling  foreign  invasion. 

The  exercise  of  our  control  over  the  states  of  Bhuinetpure 
and  Macheiy  has  been  attended  with  cHie  slight  emfaaiTM^ 
ment,  caused  by  die  latter  forgetting  his  rdations;  but  the 
di^lay  of  our  power  instantly  brought  him  to  reason :  and 
the  petty  chiefe,  such  as  the  Nabob  of  Barraitch,  Ahmed 
Buksh,  Murteza  Khan,  and  others,  who  were  settled  a 
Jagfaeers  to  the  west  of  the  Jumnah,  not  only  live  peaceddy 
and  pit)8perously,  but  have  presented  an  example  mach 
wanted  in  that  and  every  oth»  quarter  of  British  Incfia — 
of  natives  of  rank  and  respectability  in  the  enjoyment  of 
estates  (which  support  themselves  and  military  adherents) 
that  were  granted  as  the  reward  of  their  attachment  and 
fidthful  services  during  a  period  of  no  common  emergency. 
The  Sheikh  chiefs  al«),  between  the  Jumnah  and  die  Snt- 
ledge,  have  been  restored  to  that  protection  to  which  their 
servioes  and  good  faith  entitled  them,  and  live  aAer  their 
own  forms,  in  their  prindpalides,  acknowledging  and  ren- 
dering service  to  the  British  government. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
stated,  dispose  us  to  a  conclusion,  that  if  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  had  not  been  checked  in  its 
progress  to  completion,  it  would  have  attained  ics  great 
and  professed  object,  the  establishment  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  India,  through  the  supremacy  of  the  Britidi 
government.  The  measures  left  unaccomplished  had  simSar 
features,  and  were  of  a  similar  character  with  those  that 
have  proved  successful.  It  was  proposed  to  attach  and 
employ  a  portion  of  the  military  inhabitants  of  Hindustan 
in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  whidi 
had  been  adopted  with  the  irregular  horse  and  Candadiar 
peons  of  Mysore.  Treaties  had  been  formed  with  the 
Rajpoot  states,  and  it  was  meant  to  cherish  to  the  utmost 
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the  energies  of  that  warlike,  but  tranquil  race.      Every 
practicaUe  effort  was  to  be  made  to  call  fortt  the  native 
resources  of  the  Faishwah  and  the  Nizam.     An  intimate 
alliance  was  to  be  preseryed  with  Sindia,  the  only  object  of 
which  was  to  effect  a  change  in  the  principles  of  his  goircra^ 
ment,  and  to  render  this  ruler  an  instrument  for  the  refona 
or  the  destruction  of  that  predatory  system  of  whidi  he  had 
been  the  principal  support.    A  subddiary  alliance  with  the 
Rajah  of  Nagpore  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  an  object  of 
anxious  interest,  as  his  habits  were  settled  and  peaceable^ 
and  he  promised,  from  these  causes,  to  become,  if  we  could 
conquer  his  jealousy  and  fears,  an  useful  ally  to  the  cause 
of  order  and  tranquillity.     The  personal  character  of  Jea* 
wunt  Bow  Holkar  forbade  much  hope  of  his  accession  to 
any  confederacy,  that  had  for  its  object  the  suppression  of 
that  predatory  warfare  of  which  he  was  the  avowed  cham-* 
pioD,  but  it  was  neither  intended  to  bar  the  door  upon  him^ 
nor  any  other  leader,  whom  change  of  sentiments  or  despair 
of  success  in  predatory  warfare,  might  dispose  to  settle  and 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  revenue  of  their  possessicnis. 

When  we  consider  the  means  which  the  British  govern- 
nient  at  this  moment  possessed,  the  impression  that  had 
been  made  by  the  unexampled  success  of  its  arms  and  its 
policy ;  in  other  words,  the  complete  and  recognised  supre- 
macy of  its  power,  it  is  not  too  much  to  a£Srm  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  it  would  have  been  successful  in  its 
object,  of  introducing  comparative  order  and  tranquillity 
into  countries  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  would,  if  left  to 
themselves^  not  only  fall  into  anarchy  and  confunon,  but 
become  a  nursery  for  predatory  bands,  who  might,  at  no 
distant  day,  threaten  the  peace  of  all  India.  It  was  stated 
with  truth  by  those  who  condemned  this  i^stem,  that  the 
measures  necessary  to  fulfil  the  object  it  had  in  view  were 
likely  to  involve  us  in  all  the  embarrassments  attendant  on 
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extended  and  oomplieftted  political  relationa.  Bat  It  waa 
answered  with  equal  justice  that  this  embarrassment  was  die 
natural  concomitant  of  our  actual  ocmdition;  and  it  waa  aoit 
ef  ident  that  aU  attanpCs  to  escape  from  it  would  not  odhf 
be  futile,  but  be  attended  With  superadded  embainaaaBoent, 
kaA  with  positive  dangw  to  tha  general  peace  cf  India,  and 
tiltimatelj  to  th^  pfospcrity  and  security  of  the  Brififlh 
i)08se9»6n's. 

To  shew  hdw  fat  these  appfeliefifiiims  have  been  realiaed, 
a  Terj  short  detail  of  rrents  since  1806  (the  period  of  die 
Introduction  of  this  system  of  neutMl  poHcy)  will  nfltoe. 
To  th6  treatite  concluded  with  Sindia  and  Hdkar  in  180S 
and  1808,  the  Governor-general  added  declaratory  acrticlei^ 
66ntiuning  gratuitous  oessionSi  which  were  meimt  to  enwo* 
dpate  us  ttcfOi  the  care  and  hasard  of  defending  allies,  and 
occupying  or  guaranteeing  territory  that  was  siij^oaed  to 
be  incoATeniently  situated.  The  mc»nent  peace  waa  eoa- 
eluded,  an  indiscriminate  reduction  waa  made  of  all  thoas 
bodies  of  irregular  horse  (nadves  of  our  newly-cooquend 
provinces)  who  had  been  entertained  during  the  war,  or 
bad  come  over  atN^ur  invitation  ihxn  the  enemy*  Thee, 
finding  themselves  without  any  proviaon  whatever,  imiiiedi* 
iitely  left  Hindustan,  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  thefl^edxioters 
who  b^an  at  this  period  t6  collect  in  Malwa.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  aided  us  during  die  war  were 
settled^  as  has  been  stated,  by  giving  them  grants  of  land; 
but  it  was  anxiously  desired  to  prevail  upon  these,  as  wdl 
bs  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurretpore  and  Macherry,  to 
their  right  to  our  protection,  and  increased  territoty 
directed  to  be  proffered  as  the  reward  cf  their  assent  to  this 
jproposition.  The  representations  of  Lord  Lake,  and  the 
determination  of  the  chiefs  above  mentioned  not  to  forc^ 
their  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  British  govenunent, 
jpi^evented  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  plan,  and  the 
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leBult  has  ftiUy  proved  that  mo  ooeurrence  could  have  been 
xAora  fortunate  for  our  iatei^gtSt 

Ib  purioance  of  this  neutral  poHcjr,  the  Rajahs  of  Jjpore 
and  Bondea  had  been  oast  off,  so,  in  fact,  were  the  Sheikh 
ehiefk  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutledge,  who  had  acted 
with  our  aimy  durii^  the  war.  In  our  rektions  subeequent 
to  tbeJMBoe,  we  studioudy  avoided  eveiy  interf«!«nee  with 
Dowlut  Bow  Sindia,  lest  we  should  involve  or  embarrass 
oanehres  with  tlmt  ruler.  With  Holkar  we  had  hardly 
any  Intefoourse,  and  every  eflftnrt  to  negotiate  a  more  inti- 
mate aUiance  with  the  Rigah  of  Nagpore  was  abandoned. 
In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  determined  that  the  rise  and  fall 
of  all  other  states  and  chiefs,  except  those  we  were  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend,  was  m  fiitqre  to  be  an  object  of  no 
ktarest  to  the  British  government,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  intermiaable  oontesta  in  which  it  was  foreseen  the  native 
pQwexa,  with  whom  it  had  no  oonneidon,  would  become 
invdved,  would  tend  to  promote  its  peace  and  security,  and 
that  ef  its  allies. 

A  period  of  two  years  had  not  alaps^,  when  the  ambition 
of  BuBJeet  Singb>  Bajah  of  Lahore,  stimulated  by  our  reced- 
ing policy,  daifl^ed  and  ooeeced  the  aUe^anoe  of  the  Bheikh 
ehiefs  south  of  the  Sutledge.  "f  he  whole  conduct  of  this 
prince^  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  was  calculated  to 
conv^  ^  impresskm  that  he  ciheriflhed  hostile  designs ;  but 
Lord  Minto  saw  at  one  vi^  the  danger  and  the  remedy. 
Thamardi  pf  a  ooips  to  Lodiannah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
8utledge,~4he  estlension  of  our  protection  to  the  chlefk  to 
tile  south  of  that  river, — and  a  warning  to  Runjeet  Singh 
not  to  cross  it,  brought  that  ruler  to  a  just  isense  of  the  rehu 
tlon  in  which  he  stood.  A  little  more  forbearance  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  a  War  in  which  he  would  have  been 
destroyed,  and  his  territories  conquered.  A  contrary  con- 
duct rendered  him  a  peaoeftil  neighbour.     This  occurrence 
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has  importance,  as  it  shews  from  experience  the  tenden^ 
of  a  neutral  system  of  policy  to  produce  that  very  vCob«* 
quence  (extension  of  tenitoiy)  whidi  it  desires  to  aroid. 

In  1808,  the  distracted  state  of  Holkar's  govemment  led 
Mahommed  Khan  Bungush,  with  a  number  of  fdlowers,  to 
rebel  against  his  authority ;  and  having  established  himadf 
in  the  territories  belonging  to  that  £smily  in  Candeish,  he 
not  only  plundered  that  revenues,  but  extended  his  deprada- 
tions  into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  our  allies,  the  Paiahwah 
and  Nizam.  The  consequence  was,  the  anployment  of  oor 
troops  became  essential  to  destroy  arebel  of  the  guvemmoit 
of  Holkar. 

The  extraordinary  activity  and  energy  of  AeoffiGer* 
charged  with  this  service,  prevented,  by  the  capture  of  Bon- 
gush  and  the  defeat  of  his  party,  a  protracted  warfiun^  lut 
the  event  shewed  to  what  we  were  likely  to  become  sulgect, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  to  follow  the  course  that  had 
been  prescribed.  This  was  more  fully  erinced  in  the  en- 
suing year,  when  Ameer  Khan,  a  chief  wholiad  risen  to 
oonsiderBble  military  power  in  the  service  of  Holkar,  aaso- 
dating  with  his  natural  allies,  the  Pindarics,  threatened,  at 
the  head  of  a  predatory  host,  amounting  to  about  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  overwhelm  the  country  of  Nagpcnie  BSa 
advance  towards  the  accomplishnlent  of  this  object  ^vaa 
deraied  by  the  Governor-general  (Lord  Minto)  to  be 
connected  with  views  of  ambition,  that  went  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Mahommedan  dynasty  in  his  own  petaon^  and 
ultimately  to  changes  unfavourable  to  our  intefests  in  the 
Peckan*  These  considerations,  comUned  with  a  desire  to 
protect  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  with  whom  n^odatkms  tat 
a  subsidiary  alliance  had  been  revived,  led  the  Governor^ 
^neral  to  assemble  an  army  on  the  Nerbuddah,  whidi 

^  Major-nfeneral  Sir  John  DoYeton. 
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afterwards  advanced  as  far  as  Seronje,  obli^ng  Ameer 
Khan  to  return  to  the  northward.  Lord  Minto  would 
appear^  at  one  period,  to  have  contemplated  further  opera- 
tioiis  for  the  destruction  of  Ameo:  Khan,  and  seems  to  haye 
been  f uUy  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  an  improved  froii- 
tier  *,  and  the  actual  necessity  of  some  more  effident  means 
than  we  possessed,  of  keejung  in  check  the  hordes  of  free- 
booters which  were  annually  augmenting  in  Malwa ;  but  he 
was  deterred,  aoocMcding  to  his  own  statement,  from  a  pro* 
secudon  of  these  important  objects,  and  disposed  to  confine 
himself  to  the  protection  of  Nagpore,  by  the  contemplatioil 
of  the  complicated  military  and  political  arrangements,  to 
which  such  ejttensive  operations  might  lead ;  the.impracti« 
cahihty  of  hmiting  the  scene  of  action,  or  the  scope  of  mea» 
sures  with  references  to  the  numerous  interests  iEi£Eected  by 
them,  the  heavy  burden  of  expense,  and  the  turn  which 
a£Bdrs  had  at  that  period  taken  in  Europe.  These  con^ 
fained  considerations  led  to  his  directing  the  army  that  had 
entered  Malwa  to  return  to  the .  Nizam^s  territories.  The 
officer  commanding  was  directed  to  give  up  Setonje,  the 
ja^eer  of  Ameer  Khan,  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Holkar^ 
with  a  condition  that  it  should  not  be  restored  to  that  chief. 
This  omdition,  however,  the  Grovemor-general  expected 
might  prove  abortive,  for  though  he  had  considered  Ameer 
EJian  as  completely  distinct  from  the  Holkar  government, 
and  the  latter  had  confirmed  this  ground  by  disavowing  the 

*  Lord  Mmto,  in  a  minute,  dated  tiie  18th  of  December,  180S. 
aAer  nmarkiDS  on  the  positioDB  of  oar  subsiduiry  foroes  ia  the  cous- 
tries  of  the  Nizam  and  Paiahwah,  and  the  necessity  of  having  one 
within  the  Nagpore  territories,  observes — "  It  is  probable  that  these 
three  forces  might  be  so  stationed  as  not  only  to  enable  two  to  form  » 
junction  to  the  eastward,  to  the  westward,  or  in  centre,  in  a  short 
apace  of  time,  but  also  to  connect  with  Bombay  and  Guzerat  on  one 
side,  and  with  Bundelcund  on  the  other.** 
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aattans  of  tliBt  chief,  he  antidiMited  thai  he  wiauld  eooii »- 
etUhUsh  his  influence  over  a  weak  and  diaOaeted  ooint. 
Die  fact  was,  the  nuniatera  of  HoUkar,  thoc^  thejr  htd 
promifed  to  do  bo,  did  not  aend  an  offieer  U>  take  poawM 
don  of  Seranje,  which  was  delivered  up  to  the  head  inhafai* 
tanty  or,  in  other  wonls,  to  the  oAoer  of  Ameer  Kbaa. 
Thus  terminated  a  eampaign,  in  which  an  anny^,  aem« 
manded  by  one  of  the  ablest  offioersf  India  has  praduoad, 
wasempbyed  for  nearly  twelve  months*  It  is  profadUt 
Aat-  the  territories  of  the  Bajah  of  Nagpore  were  aavcd 
fram  being  plundered  by  its  opecataoos^  and  posrible  thai 
Ameer  Khan  might  have  been  frustrated  for  the  moment  hi 
his  sdieme  of  personal  aggrandisement ;  bat  thongh  ik^ 
ambiliouB  views  of  an  individual  might  have  been  cheeked, 
die  events  of  succeeding  years  proved  that  this  diqalay  of 
our  force  (for  it  amoimted  to  no  more)  struck  no  blow  at 
thai  predatory  system,  in  which  had  originated  the  ne- 
easrity  of  its  employment,  and  which,  it  was  now  evident, 
constituted  our  real  danger. 

In  1811, 1812,  and  1818,  the  Pindaries  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  not  only  invaded  and  fdundered  the  territoriea 
ef  our  allies,  the  Niaam  and  Paishwah,  but  had  the  boU- 
ness  to  pass  through  Bundelound,  and  to  extend  their  m- 
^ages  to  the  vicinity  of  Muraapore,  threatenii^  vrkh  ftre 
and  sword  the  rich  province  of  Bahar.  The  boldnees  of 
diese  freebooters  caused,  at  thb  period,  a  very  eoasideraUe 
addition  to  our  military  expenses,  bodi  at  Bengal  and  Ma- 
dras ;  and,  in  1814,  when  the  filmier  government  had  a 
gtent  proportion  of  its  troops  employed  ift  Nepaul,  the  state 

•  This  army  coneisted  of  sereateen  thousand  regulars,  an  exceDent 
tram  of  artOlerj,  and  contingents  of  irregular  cavalrj,  from  oor  d&s 
(he  Nizam  and  Paishwah.  This  estimate  does  no  indtide  at  lai^  co- 
operating force  in  Bundelcund,  under  Colonel  Martindale. 

t  The  late  Major-general  Sir  Barry  Close,  Bart* 
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of  the  predatory  powers  in  Malwa,  from  Sindia  down  to 
the  lowest  chieftain,  who  subsists  by  plundisr,  was  deemed 

00  threatening,  that  it  was  not  only  Gonsidered  prudent  to 
strengthen  the  subndiary  eatpd  in  the  Deokaa,  but  to  ad« 
vance  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  army  of  Fort  8t 
George  to  Ae  banks  of  the  Tangabuderah. 

This  precautionary  measure,  whidi  the  state  of  affium 
mdered  necessary  ft>r  our  temporary  security,  was  attended 
with  as  great  an  expenditure  as  the  most  active  campaign ) 
liot  neither  our  advanced  corps,  which  were  now  augmented 
to  the  dze  of  armies,  nor  the  great  force  we  had  drawn  out 
on  ouf  frontier,  prevented  the  Pindaries  &om  plundering 
the  countries  of  our  allies;  and  during  the  next  year  (1815), 
as  if  in  derision  of  our  boasted  power  and  great  defiensive 
preparations,  a  body  of  these  freebooters  passed  our  ad-* 
yanced  corps,  and  moving  rapidly  through  the  territories  of 
the  Nixam,  fell  upon  the  unprotected  province  of  Guntoa 

1  would  not  willingly  exa^;erate  the  e£bols  which  this  itt«> 
yaakax  of  our.  territories  has  produced.  Our  sulgects  had 
long  reBed  with  implicit  faith  on  our  power  of  proleet* 
ing  tibem  from  attack;  it  was  a  point  on  which  Ariar 
nunds  were  at  repose ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  this  ex-* 
emption  from  a  scourge,  to  which  they  saw  the  inhahitants 
q£  ntighbouiiDg  countries  exposed,  was  what  cosKcitiated 
tbem  toour  rule  more  than  every  other  consideratitnu  The 
distinction  of  manners,  of  language,  of  religion,  all  were  fogm 
gotten,  or  at  least  ceased  to  be  objects  of  dislike  and  abhom 
yencef  in  the  contemplation  of  that  comparative  security  they 
eigoyed  under  our  government.  Nearly  forty  years  had 
elapsed  since  any  of  the  Company^s  teiritories  in  the  south 
of  India  had  suffered  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  The  invadon 
of  the  Camatic  by  Hyder  Ally  was  a  tale  which  old  men 
told  to  incredulous  hearers ;  but  the  excesses  and  cruelties 
pf  Hyder  were  far. exceeded  by  the  horrid  outn^ges  of 
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the  Pindaries.    The  scene  of  these  outrages  was  limited,  but 
the  impression  made  extended'to  flur-distant  ]»oviiice9,  sod 
that  has  been  completed  by  the  irruption  of  another  body  of 
these  fireebooters  into  Ganjam,  in  1816.    I  speak  with  foB 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  ojmiion  when  I  assM:,  that  in  the 
south  of  India  such  has  been  the  consequence  of  these 
events,  that  the  best  disposed  of  our  subjects  have  had  their 
minds  shaken  in  the  opinion  they  before  entertained  of  die 
superiority  and  permanence  of  our  power,  while  the  disaf- 
fected and  the  turbulent  rejoice  in  this  change  of  sentinent^ 
and  look  forward  with  expectation  to  the  further  progwas 
of  a  system  which  reyiires  their  subdued  hopes  of  opposng 
the  British  government,  every  moment  of  whose  fotbearanoe 
to  avenge  the  deep  insult  and  injury  it  has  received  is  nato- 
rally  construed  by  this  class  into  inability  to  meet  the  danger. 
At  such  a  period,  to  talk  of  def<^sive  measures  as  in  any 
way  calculated  to  meet  this  evil,  is  to  betray  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  character  of  our  rule,  and  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  British  government  in  India  rests.     Besides  the 
narrow  object  of  this  policy,  the  saving  a  temporary  expen- 
diture would  soon  be  disappointed.     The  employment  of 
troops  occupying  posts  and  lines  of  defence,  and  in  sup- 
pressing rebellion,  the  inevitable  result  of  sudi  a  policy; 
added  to  the  serious  defalcations  of  the  revenue  of  our  fdun^ 
dered  provinces,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  expenses 
of  war;  and  could  we  afford  the  loss  of  diaracter,  and  with 
it  almost  all  that  supports  us  in  our  present  greatness,  and 
reduce  this  question  to  a  mere  money  account,  even  in  that 
view  we  should  be  losers  by  any  measures  that  did  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  an  evil,  which  is  one  that  demands  fivr  its 
suppression  all  the  energies  of  the  British  government. 

Before  I  offer  an  opinion  on  the  mode  in  which  these  are 
to  act,  and  the  legitimate  grounds  we  may  assume  as  thfe 
basis  of  our  proceeding,  it  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words 
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on  the  state  of  our  own  power  and  that  of  our  alUes,  and  on 
die  conduct  and  actual  condition  of  the  different  rulers  and 
cfaiefs  who  are  likely  to  be  involved  either  as  friends  or  as 
enemies^  from  any  measures  we  may  adopt. 

The  state  of  the  British  government  in  India  could  not 
be  more  favourable  for  a  great  exertion  than  it  is  at  this 
moment.  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  Nepaul, 
and  the  reduction  of  Hatrass,  have  added  greatly  to  our 
reputation,  and  have  given  recent  exercise  to  the  discipline 
and  valour  of  our  army  in  Bengal,  which  never  was  in  a 
condition  more  fit  for  service.  The  raising  of  a  number  of 
local  corps  has  rendered  a  large  proportion  of  the  effective 
force  disposable ;  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  such  a  war 
as  that  in  which  we  are  likely  to  be  soon  engaged  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  imbodying,  under  European 
officers,  corps  to  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  6000  irregular 
horse.  The  situation  of  our  troops  in  Bengal  is  favourable 
for  their  assembling,  within  a  very  short  period,  at  the  points 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  required ;  and,  independent  of 
its  political  importance,  the  conclusion  of  the  subsidiary 
alliance  with  Nagpore  has,  by  giving  us  a  military  position 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  that  connects  BundeU 
cund  with  Berar,  added  in  an  incalculable  degree  to  our 
military  strength  in  that  quarter. 

The  armies  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  are  in  the 
most  efficient  state,  and,  including  the  advanced  corps  in 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  the  Paishwah,  and  Gwickar, 
and  that  lately  assembled  near  the  Tangabuddra,  we  may 
assume  that  upwards  of  tliirty  thousand  troops  belonging  to 
these  presidencies  are  already  in  full  equipment,  and  have 
been  so  for  some  years  past.  The  advanced  position  of  a 
great  part  of  this  force  is  favourable  to  the  adoption  of 
offennve  operations  at  the  very  opening  of  the  season.  The 
state  of  public  credit,  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  revenues, 
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it  erery  way  enooimiging,  as  it  fKomues  that  no  opentioiig 
in  whidi  we  can  oontemfilate  being  inTolved  ate  likdy  ta 
produce  any  fipandal  embamuwment 

The  actual  condition  of  the  tanitones  oi  the  Nisam  ianot 
ia¥ourable:  the  chaxneter  and  conduct  of  that  prince  has 
fiOQiMUed  us  to  an  int^rtopnoein  his  intenial  ad  iwinietTatinn 
(which  is  managed  by  a  Hindoo  pumster  whom  we  support) 
that  is  calculated  to  increase  both  his  ilibcontoit  aod  thai 
of  hia  chi^  nobles  and  prhicipal  officers.  It  baa  nlao  the 
eflfect  of  impoverishing  the  countiy,  andof  depreamg*  if  not 
destroying  the  energies  of  the  gpvenunent.  Somethii^  like 
this  must  always  be  the  consequence  of  an  alliance  which, 
as  it  annihilates  the  political  independence  of  a  country, 
UMty  with  propriety  be  deemed  a  half  ccxiquest  of  it ;  but 
paauliar  dicumatances  ba^^e  aggravated  these  effects  in  this 
fa^jMvw ;  mxd  though  the  force  we  maintain  in  the  tenito- 
ries  of  the  Subah  of  the  I)eckan  places  us  beyond  the  fear  of 
iswrifdiate danger, aeiisis  is  approaching  at  which  we  must 
mther  usurp  further  upon  this  state,  or  endeavour,  by  reviving 
its  energies,  to  render  it  more  cqiable  of  goveming^  itself. 

The  last  measure,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  most 
for  our  interests ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  we 
can  attempt  nothing,  and  affairs  will  grow  hourly  woiae  in 
this  country,  until  we  can  subdue  the  predatory  hordes  in 
its  vicinity.  These  freebooters  have,  for  the  last  ten  years^ 
annually  plundered  the  Nixam^s  dominions,  and  our  inahi* 
liiy  to  defend  them,  while  it  has  sunk  our  character  in  the 
estimation  of  the  peaceable  part  of  the  population,  with 
whom  our  alliance  was  at  first  popular,  as  it  promised  them 
security  from  foreign  attack,  has  had  the  effect  of  reanimat- 
ing the  hopes  of  all  the  disconteiited,  among  whmn  I  fear 
we  may  class  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mahommedan  inhabi- 
tants of  this  kingdom,  who  are  almost  all  military,  and  who 
have  been  gradually  thrown  out  of  employment  as  our 
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power  has  advanced.  Fortunately  for  us,  this  daas  of  men 
a^  an  unprincipled  and  divided  race.  The  nobles  can  have 
no  attachment  to  a  prince  who  accelvated  his  own  &1I  bf 
aa  e^pfimess  to  destroy  them,  tbut  he  nuj^t  enjoy  the 
revenue  of  their  estates.  They  have  been  compiled  to 
disband  their  adherents  and  embodied  troops*  The  latter 
may  unite  in  a  sentiment  of  hatred  to  us>  but  they  want  all 
principle  oi  union  in  aetiout  and  are  ahnost  incapable  oC 
oombbation ;  but  their  temp^  and  cooditimi  render  them 
dangerous  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  ead  tibey 
are  adniirable  materials  to  swdl  a  band  of  freebooters.  That 
many  of  them  have  joined  the  Findariesy  and  aided  in  dacir 
expeditions,  there  can  be  no  doubt^'  and  we  may  account  it 
as  certain,  that,  unless  we  can  destroy  or  suppress  these 
plunderers,  the  contagion  of  thdr  example  will  qwead  over 
the  Deckan,  where  every  unemployed  soldier,  with  a  hccae 
and  a  sword,  will  be  against  us.  Measures  of  prevctttion 
have  already  been  taken,  several  ooips  of  regular  infantry, 
and  some  Rasselahs  of  irrc^^ular  horsey  have  been,  at  our 
suggestion,  raised  by  the  minister.  These  eorps  are  pUK»d 
luider  the  command  of  Buropean  officers,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  that  they  may  be  efficient.  Thus  £eu*  is  oertam, 
that  in  giving  employment  to  men<^  the  military  tribes,  we 
prevent  that  total  despair  which  the  too  sudden  introdnction 
of  our  system  has  invariably  the  effect  of  produdng. 

At  Foonah  we  had  a  right  to  expect  the  most  fiEivoursihke 
operation  of  an  aUianoe  which  placed  and  supported  the 
prince  with  whom  it  was  made  upon  the  throne;  but  we 
had  early  cause  to.  apprehend  embarrassment  from  the  per- 
verseoess  of  the  personal  charact^  of  the  Faishwafa,  and  faia 
proneness,  like  aU  his  tribe,  to  a  crooked  course  of  policy. 
ISvery  step  was  taken,  to  conciliate  him ;  his  subjects  were 
compelled  to  obedience,  his  tributaries  to  render  him  his 
just  dues.    The  interposition  of  the  British  government  was 
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employed  to  mediate  the  adjustment  of  his  daims  upoQ 
other  states,  and  all  interferoice  with  his  internal  admims- 
tration  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Afiairs  went  cb. 
tolerably  smoothly  till  three  years  ago,  when  the  devadon 
of  Trimbuckjee^  a  menial  servant,  ot  a  bad  and  intriguing 
diaracter,  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  exdted  soooe  sus- 
pidon  of  the  Paishwah's  s^tiniaits,  and  in  1815  the  minder 
of  Gungodhur  Shastree,  minister  of  the  Gwickar,  who  had 
oome  to  Poonah  under  the  express  guarantee  of  the  Brituh 
fiiith,  to  adjust  the  accounts  between  his  master  and  the 
Paishwdi,  obliged  the  British  residents  to  donand  the  sur- 
render of  Trimbuckjee,  the  perpetrator  of  this  atrocioas 
deed.  The  rductance  with  which  he  was  given  xxp  tended 
to  confirm  the  first  suspidou,  that  he  was  the  instrument  of 
the  Paishwah's  crime ;  and  after  he  escaped  from  Tannah*, 
that  prince  not  only  made  no  dFort  to  seize  him,  but  ^ve 
in  secret  every  support  to  the  rebellion  which  Tiimbodcjee 
raised  in  his  dominions,  expecting  no  doubt,  by  this  oon* 
duct,  to  intimidate  the  English  government  into  the  giant 
€jI  a  pardon  of  his  favourite.  His  views,  however,  have 
been  disappointed  by  the  experience  and  firmness  of  the 
resident  f*  A  series  of  measures  of  the  most  spirited  and 
decided  character  have  reduced  him  to  compfete  submiasian. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  which  gives  us,  at  a  most 
critical  period,  the  greatest  advantages,  both  of  imprrasian 
and  of  resources.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transao- 
tion,  aid  appears  to  have  been  expected  from  the  Pindaries; 
the  resident  witli  Sindia  {  very  early  reported  a  ccNrrespoDd- 
ence  between  these  freebooters  and  Trimbuckjee,  and 
subsequently  stated  that  orders  had  been  given  by  the  chiefs 

•  Tannah  is  a  small  fort  in  the  island  of  Sallsette,  aboot  twcaty 
miles  from  Bombay. 
t  The  Honourable  Mounietuart  Elphinstone. 
t  Captain  Close's  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  23  Nor.  1816. 
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of  these  freebooters  not  to  plunder  the  Piushwah'^s  domi- 
nions. Hie  fact  is  that  it  is  natural  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  India  for  every  prince  or  chief  who  cherishes  plans 
hostile  to  the  English,  to  court  a  b6dj  of  alfies,  who  glory 
in  proclaiming  themselves  the  open  enemies  of  that  nation. 
This  is  in  itself  a  s^ous  lEoid  recurring  danger,  and  no 
state  can  have  a  right  to  calculate  on  its  being  always  avert- 
ed with  that  wisdom  and  energy  wliich  has  been  recently 
displayed  at  Poonah. 

The  court  of  Nagpore  is  very  unwarlike ;  the  present 
ruler  sought  our  alliance,  to  fix  him  on  a  disputed  throne^ 
and  he  will  value  it,  as  it  gives  him  security  in  the  power 
he  has  attained ;  but  this  is  a  court  in  which  the  habits  of 
intrigue  have  taken  a  deep  root,  for  it  is  more  to  the  efforts 
of  jts  policy  than  of  its  arms,  that  it  has  tot  many  years 
past  owed  its  existence.  This  disposition,  and  the  disputes  of 
the  different  factions  among  its  leading  nobles,  will  no  doubt, 
in  the  course  of  the  alliance,  cause  us  frequent  and  serious 
embarrassments,  but  no  danger  of  any  consequence  is  to  be 
apprehended ;  and  let  us  suppose  all  that  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen at  the  very  worst,  and  contrast  it  with  what  would 
have  been  our  situation  had  the  alliance  not  been  formed, 
and  we  shall  obtain  a  pretty  fair  estimate  to  enable  us  to 
strike  a  balance*  of  the  benefit  of  such  connexions.  Had 
the  Bhonsela  been  hostile,  or  even  neutral,  in  a  contest  like 
that  with  whidi  we  are  threatened,  the  successful  appUcar- 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  our  force  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  do  more  in  one  campaign  than  to  give  us  what 
we  now  possess,  the  command  of  the  Nagpore  country  for 
our  operations  and  supplies,  and  we  should  have  obtained 
that  under  circumstances  of  violence  and  irritation,  which 
would  probably  have  left  us  no  option  but  that  of  seizing 
upon  the  government .  Every  person  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tive local  position  of  the  territories  of  Nagpore  to  the  pos- 
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sesoonandliauiitspf  the  Pin4apes>  and  who  is  aware  of  d^ 
actual  necessity,  in  ev^  attack  we  make  upon  them,  of 
<^ning  and  presemng  the  commmucatioDs  bettween  our 
troops  in  Bon^elcund  and  the  Qeckan,  must  be  sensihk 
there  is  no  possibility  of  escaping.this  conduson  9. 

As  connected  with  Nagpore,  ihe  petty  states  of  Saugur  and 
Bhppaul  become  of  importance.    They  may  be  said  tp  cover 
Mhe  north-eastern^nderc^ its  territories;  aj^d  the  nature  of 
these  countries,  and  those  of  the  petty  rulers  u;iteryenizig  aloc^ 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  ren4^  ;their  firienddi^ 
quite  essential  to  the  cqoqplete  p^tection  of  eaatemBeraavand 
to  guardjtb^  co^nmon  road»  jthrough  which  plunderers  must 
pass  to  the  attack  of  our  provinces  in  ^unddcund,  Bengal,  or 
the  northerly  Circars.    Th?  cbi^ef  of  Saugur,  w^o  was  until 
lately  a  nominal  dependant  upon  the  Paishwah,  is  disposed, 
as  well  as  the  ruler  of  Bhopaul,  to  enter  into  any  axzange- 
ment  we  can  desuret  that  l^ves  him  the  powsaon  ct  the 
country,  and  emancipates  him  from  the  necessity  of  piir- 
chasing  the  forbearanc;e,  or  resistiiig  the  attack  of  the  free- 
booters with  whom  h^  is  surrouncbd.     The  fcnning  of  any 
treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul  has  been  prohibited  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  but  the  subsequjcnt  conclusion  of  a 
submdiary  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  and  the 
necessity  we  are  now  under  of  attacking  the  Pipdaries, 
leave  us  altogether  without  c^on  on  this  point.    To  pro- 
tect the  countries  of  the  Bhonsela,  and  to  expel  the  Ffa- 
daries  from  their  present  haunts,  it  is  alike  indiqpenaabk 
we  should  either  possess  by  conquest,  or  through  ^he  friend- 
ship  <^  its  chief,  the  advantage  of  the  position  and  resources 
of  Bhopaul.     What  was  before  a  question  of  speculative 
policy,  has  become  a  measure  of  positive  necessity ;  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  treaty  ii|nth  Nagpore  has 

*  Thie  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  B.  Close. 
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d^^tbe  task  of  {wotectiag  this  country  easy.  It  is  no 
longer  «n  Insulated  spot  in  Malwa  we  shftl]  tu^re  to  ^efend^ 
but  a  sisrong  poiat,  ccmnacted  with  tbe  military  p^sitioiiB 
we  kave  formed  on  the  Nerbudda. 

Jypo]%}  which*  from  its  local  position,  is  to  «is  tbe  most 
important  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  has,  since  the  peace  of 
18Q6,  been  more  than  once  on  the  ^^ery  brink  of  ruin,  and 
we  ha^ve  had  the  alarmiiig  prospect  of  seeing  a  dais^ious 
hoode  of  Fatan  plunderers  occupymg  a  coimtry  which 
would  give  thesa  iaereased  means  of  invadii^  our  richest 
provisoes  ip  Hindustan,  and  of  maintaining  a  direct  and 
oonaUiit  interoour^  with  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the 
populations  <^  our  territories  in  that  quarter,  who  are  oi 
the  same  tribe,  aad,  indeed,  generally  speakixig,  their  near 
kindved.  The  apprehension  of  this  danger  has  led  the 
Indian  gcnremment  in  England  to  authorize  a  defensive 
treaty  being  owduded  with  the  ruler  of  Jypore,  and  though 
aume  obatad^es  have  intorrupted  the  negotiation,  it  had  die 
effect  of  avertu^  a  recent  danger  from  that  state.  This 
negotiation  wili  no  doubt  be  revived,  for  unless  this  state  is 
suppoited  by  us,  it  must  fall,  and  so  sensible  are  its  prin* 
cipal  nobles  of  thb  £act,  that  they  evinced  great  dissatisfac- 
tion against  theur  ruler  allowing  any  considerations  to  pre- 
vent the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  alliance  *.  Contemphitir^ 
the  approachiiigcrisis,  the  necessity  of  altering  our  relationst 
Ito  Jypcffie  is  too  imperative  to  admit  of  delay.  We  must 
command  the  territories  pf  this  state  both  for  opera4;i(»ifs 
and  supplies,  or  they  will  f  unubh  our  eneoues  with  means 
of  attacking  us  in  a  very  vulnerable  quarter. 

*  The  preaent  state  of  Jypofe  may  be  imagined,  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  its  troops  are  at  this  moment  employed  in  plunderingf  that 
part  of  their  own  country  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  Ameer  Khan. 

t  The  Rajah  of  Boondee  should  be  included  in  our  arrangements 
with  the  Rajah  of  Jypore. 

k  « 
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The  Rajahs  of  Odipore  and  Joudpcnne  have  been  a  prey 
to  the  armies  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  ever  nnoe  the  peace  of 
1806,  and  Ameer  Khan  would  ahnost  appear  to  have  settled 
himself  and  army  upon  Maun  Singh  *.  We  must,  from 
these  circumstances,  conclude  that  the  forces  of  tliis  prinoe 
have  been  in  a  great  d^ree  subdued,  and  his  reaoaroo 
exhausted;  but  should  the  conduct  of  the  princijMil  preda- 
tory powers  ever  force  us  to  extend  our  operations  in  Me- 
war  or  Marwar^  or  even  to  the  vicinity  of  these  j^ovinoes, 
I  can  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  it  easy  to  rorae 
their  indolent  but  brave  inhabitants,  and  that  there  are 
embers  still  left,  which,  if  kindled  into  a  flame,  would  md 
essentially  in  the  destruction  of  those  plunderers  by  wbiom 
these  states  have  been  so  cruelly  oppressed. 

Zalim  Singh,  Rajah  of  Eottah,  has  attained  a  power, 
through  the  influence  of  his  personal  character,  far  exceeding 
either  hb  military  means  or  the  limits  of  his  possesaioas: 
wise,  consistent,  and  politic,  he  manages  his  own  affidrs  and 
interferes  with  those  of  others  with  equal  prudence :  he  pays 
tribute  "f"  when  protection  is  necessary,  but  his  character 
causes  him  to  be  treated  with  comparative  modetalioQ.  His 
territories  are  an  asylum  to  distressed  princes  and  ofleoding 
subjects ;  he  is  a  general  arbitrator  of  disputes,  and  aU  con- 
cur in  granting  him  a  respect  and  confidence  whidi  they 
refuse  to  each  other.  His  country,  though  situated  in  the 
vortex  of  aniarchy  and  confusion,  is  usually  exempt  froia 
the  misery  of  siurounding  districts ;  but  within  the  last  few 
years  it  has  suffered  from  lawless  bodies  of  Pindaries ;  tuid 

*  The  Rajah  of  Joadpore. 

t  Besides  the  tribute  Zallm  Singh  pays  Sindia,  he  rents  several 
districts  from  that  prinoe  as  well  as  Uulicar»  who  is  pud  throng  hb 
friend  and  ally.  Ameer  Khan ;  to  whose  family  he  giiresprotectioiw  mad 
on  whose  aid  and  support  he  can  always  rely. 
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he  may  from  this  drcumstanoe,  as  well  as  his  chaxacter,  be 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  combine  (as  far  as  his  political 
prudence  will  permit  him)  in  any  plan  for  the  extinction  of 
this  dass.  The  local  position  of  his  country  will  probably 
bring  him  within  the  circle  of  our  first  operations;  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  he  must  either  act  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
If  we  appear  in  strength,  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  part 
he  will  take;  and  we  may  eventually  be  compelled  to  ex- 
tremes, in  which  this  popular  and  able  ruler  might  be  used 
with  great  advantage  as  an  instrument  to  restore  order  and 
tranquillity. 

There  are  many  petty  Hindu  chiefs,  besides  those  that 
have  been  mentioned,  who,  since  1806,  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  most  powerful  freebooters  of  the  moment, 
but  who  are  only  half  subdued,  and  still  possess  some  means 
of  asserting  and  maintaining  their  independence.  If  we 
enter  the  approaching  contest  on  the  principle  of  establishing 
general  tranquillity,  and  I  know  no  other  upon  which  we 
can  act  with  any  prospect  of  success,  we  shall  find  those  ^ 
chieftains  our  best  and  most  natural  allies.  A  connexion 
with  them  is  not  exposed  to  those  embarrassments  which 
attend  that  with  states  of  a  higher  rank.  Accustomed  to 
own  a  superior,  they  are  proud  of  dependence  on  a  great 
government;  and  though  in  the  habit  of  improving  their 
possessions  by  cultivation  and  commerce,  they  maintain,  to 
the  extent  of  their  means,  armed  adherents,  which  are  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  freebooters,  and  are,  when  it  becomes 
their  interest,  the  active  defenders  of  order.  Whenever  our 
policy  may  lead  us  to  establish  a  connexion  with  the  prin- 
dpals  of  this  dass,  a  moderate  tribute,  or  the  service  of  a 
quota  of  men  (if  not  both)  should  alwaya  be  exacted*  I 
am  quite  satisfied,  from  personal  experience,  that  our  gene- 
rosity  on  former  occasions,  in  demanding  ndther,  was  quite 
misunderstood,  ^d  instilled  suspidons  instead  of  inspiring 
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oonfidenee.    They  warn  no  pennaneiit  bond  of  mntual 
rest,  and  dbulited  the  eontinuAnce  of  such*  difiuit)a»ted 
protection. 

I  flhsll  now  protded  to  take  a  dk&ttviem  df  Ae  oaaXiAm 
and  condiiBt  of  the  predMoiy  powers,  or,  in  odier  wotds, 
those  rulers  and  chiefs  whose  habits  of  ^▼ernment  and  fife 
dierish  and  support  that  predatory  system  whidi'  constitiitGs 
our  present  danger,  and  aganst  wluch  we  ai^  at  tliiB  no- 
ment  oompeUed  to  direct  all  the  efllbrts  of  our  policy  and  of 
ouranns.  The  predatoiy  powers  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  the  first,  Sindia  and  Holkar ;  the  second,  Aneer 
Khan;  and  the  last,  tlie  Pindarics.  Though  the  whole  of 
these  are  alike  promoters  of  that  predatoiyc  system  whii^  it 
is  our  object  to  subdue,-  there  is  a  considerable  da£b!eBoe 
between  the  first  and  die  others,  and  even  some  shades 
between  the  two  last.  It  is  important^  therefofe,.  to  examhie 
their  conduct  sqiarately,  both  as  it  relates  to  their  internal 
and  foreign  pdicy  •  This  will  enable  us  to  come  to  a  oomct 
conduaon  on  two  very  important  pomts :  fimt^  the  right  we 
have  to  proceed  against  each  or  all  of  them ;  and  secondly, 
the  course  which  appeals  most  likely  to  obtain  suooess  in 
those  measures  which  necessity  may  lead  us  to  adqpt. 

The  empire  founded  by  Madhajee  Sindia  in  Malwa  and 
Hindustan  rested  for  a  long  period  on  no  basis  but  tliat  of 
a  foreign  conquest  ct  a  predatory  power,  which  exw^ed 
from  the  natives  a  large  proportion' of  the  annual  revenue  of 
their  country,  as  a  boon  fbr  leaving  the  remainder  unplm- 
dered.  The  establishment  of  a  discipUned  army  (under 
French  ofltoers)  of  infimtry,  with  cannbn,  gave  some  sliape 
and  solidity  to  this  power.  Strong'  holds  were  subdued, 
petty  rebellions  suppressed,  tribute  coerced,,  new  ccmquests 
made,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  rendoed  more  obe^ 
dient  to  authority.  The  plans  of  Madhajee  appear  to  have 
beoi  fbil  of  wisdom ;  but  the  pride  of  increased  strength 
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filled  the  mind  of  his  suooessor,  Dowlut  Bow,  with  immea* 
siirable  aknbition,    and  ultimately  led   him,  in  1803,   to 
provoke  a  war  with  the  British  nation,  which  terminated,  in 
a  few  months,  in  the  destruction  ci  his  regular  troops,  the 
capture  of  his  artillery,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  countries  he 
possessed  in  Hindustan.     Though  the  peace  concluded  in 
1808,  the  Cessions  of  Gualior  in  1806,  and  the  seizure  of* 
Ambajee  l!ngha*s  territori^  about  the  same  period,  coin- 
Uned  with  the  destruction,  or  rather  the  dissolution  of  the 
Holkar  goveminent,  left  Dowlut  Bow  Sindia  with  ample 
possessions,  and  with  every  means  of  improving  at  the  same 
time  that  he  enlarged  th^m,  he  has  deliberately  pursued 
a  contrary  course,  and  from  doing  so  he  is  justly  stated  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  all  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
now  exposed.     Every  year  of  the  history  of  this  chief  since 
1806  presents  the  same  uniform  and  disgusting  picture  of 
rebellion  in  his  government,  mutinies  in  his  army,  and  the 
recurring  necesatudes  of  a  petty,  plundering  warfare ;  all 
his  hostility  has  been  directed  against  those  weak  Hindu 
states  whom  our  forbearance  left  at  his  mercy,  and  whose 
halnts  of  order  and  good  rule  gave  their  territories  a  prospe- 
rity  which  he  has  destroyed.     Though  Sindia  has  increased, 
by  these  small  conquests,  his  revenue  and  his  individual 
wealth,  bis  country  has  become  every  day  more  impove- 
rished, his .  government  more  embarrassed,  and  his  liobles 
and  his  army  more  disobedient  and  disorderly.     The  Pin- 
darics alone,  whonl  he  has  systematically  encouraged  (in 
spite  of  his  occasional  professions  to  us)^  have  flourished, 
thdr  numbers  are  increased,  they  have  groWn  bpld  on  the 
assurance  of  hid  protection.     He  has  granted  them  a  home 
in  his  dominions ;  and  when  they  have  returned  laden  with 
the  plunder  of  our  .provinces,  and  soiled  with  the  blood  of 
our  subjects,  he  has  not  only  not  refused  them  an  asylum, 
but  shared  in  their  spoil,  and  no  doubt  rgoiced  in  their 
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success  ^.  '  I  make  the  last  assertion  firom  tbe'pbsitiYe  eon- 
viction  of  its  truth.  '  Sindia,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
forget  or  forgive  the  loss  of  empire,  naturally  considers  i» 
as  his  greatest  enemies,  and  oontenplates  with  aafiafiwtion 
every  attack  upon  our  power. 

It  has  been,  once  the  condunon  of  the  war  in  180S,  a 
favourite  opinion  widi  the  Mahrattas,  that  we  can  yet  be 
opposed  fay  a  predatory  system  of  warfare,  and  that  oar 
power  may  be  reduced  like  that  of  the  successors  of  Aunn^ 
Zebe,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  plunderers  upon  our  tcni- 
tories  and  resources;  and  the  Pindaries  have  be^i  tat  some 
years  past  considered  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  aooom- 
plishing  this  object.  Sindia,  when  alarmed  by  our  prepa- 
rations, summoned  -|-  these  freebooters  round  his  standaid, 
and  nothing  but  the  impression  of  their  eventual  use  in  a 
contest  with  us  could  have  induced  him  to  tolerate  their 
insolence,  their  occasional  plunder  of  his  provinces,  and, 
above  all,  the  danger  of  drawing  upon  his  own  head,  by 
persevering  in  his  connexion  with  them>  the  vengeance  of 
the  British  government 

The  conduct  of  Sindia,  <m  the  occasion  of  a  representatioD 
being  recently  made  to  him  on  this  subject,  must  prove  the 
imposdbility  of  placing  the  slightest  reliance  on  his  profea- 
uons.  He  has  lately,  it  is  true,  shewn  a  great  desire  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  British  govemmeiit, 
but  this  is  the  consequence  of  alarm  at  its  imposing  stale. 
His  tone  was  very  different  two  years  ago,  and  even  nov, 
when  goaded  by  our  reproaches  to  send  a  force  to  attack 
the  Pindaries,  a  friendly  correspondence  is  opened  between 
one  of  the  principal  officers  and  the  leader  of  these  free- 
booters against  whom  he  is  to  act.     In  any  plan  we  may 

*  Captain  Closers  Correspondence,  1816  and  1817. 
t  The  minister  at  the  court  of  Nagpore  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
this  fact  to  the  resident. 
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detertnine  upon  for  the  suppresnon  of  a  predatory  system^ 
it  would,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge^be  as  great  weakness, 
after  what  has  passed,  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  pro^ 
fessions,  promises,  or  engagements  of  Sindia,  without  vefy 
adequate  security,  as  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  seek  for 
more  proof  than  is  already  on  record,  of  hds  interests  being 
identified  with  those  freebooters,— -of  his  being  their  patron, 
and  of  their  considering  themselves,  however  loose  the  ties, 
as  his  subjects  and  soldiers.  This  is  proved  by  the  letters 
of  their  leader  to  his  minister,  and  by  a  thousand  facts ;  but 
that  of  their  continued  residence  in  his  country  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  establish  our  right  to  treat  him  (if  it  suits  our 
poticy  to  do  so)  as  an  enemy.  We  must  either  do  this,  or 
continue  to  suffer  a  neutrality,  or  rather  a  system  by  which 
Sindia  carries  on  a  .harassing  war  against  us,  without 
exppang  himself  to  any  of  the  cUstresses  and  dangers  of  that 
condition*  His  troops,  most  of  which  are  similar  in  dress, 
in  cast,  and  in  habits  to  the  Pindaries,  swell  the  bands  of 
these  freebooters,  when  they  proceed  on  thdr  plundering 
excursions;  and  the  latter,  when  they  desire  to  elude  our 
pursuit,  take  shelter  in  his  country,  and  melt  into  his  army. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  appears,  almost  impossible  to 
form  any  plan  for  the  extinction  of  this  evil,  which  does  not 
commence  by  making  Dowlut  Bow  Sindia  a  friend,  on 
whom  we  can  depend,  or  an  enemy  that  we  have  to  en- 
counter* It  has  been  urged  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of 
this  prince,  that  he  does  not  possess  the  power,  either  to 
suppress  or  expel  the  Pindaries;  but  this  supposition,  if  a 
fiact,  though  it  alters  his  situation,  does  not  alter  ours. 
The  distinction  between  want  of  inclination  and  want  of 
ability,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  easily  made ;  and  if  our  safety 
is  endangered  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  a  military  people 
living  in  his  provinces,  it  matters  little  whether  they  derive 
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the&rpowerof  wa^ngwar  upon  us  from  his  weakness  or 
his  support  We  are  bound  to  treat  him  as  sovereign  of 
die  country.  And  cotudderifeig  him  as  such,  we  must  rsuke 
ham  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  inhalntants ;  besides, 
if  this  really  be  Sindia's  condition,  he  will  rejoioe  in  the 
opportttnity  whJHch  our  policy  will  aSard  cS  oo-operating  in 
tile  destruction  of  hordes  tiiat  are  always  above  his  autho- 
rity, and  who  must,  if  not  reducedi  make  rapid  strides  to 
the  subvei^n  of  his  power. 

The  poBsestdons  of  the  Holkar  family  in  Malwa  and 
Candeish,  are  now  in  a  state  of  smgular  ooofuaion  and 
anarbby*  Evei^  since  the  insanity  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar, 
this  govarnxnent  has  been  verging  to  dissolution.  It  has 
been,  in  fact,a  prey  to  contending  chiefs;  and  tiieir  jealousy 
of  each  otiiei',  tiie  force  of  habit,  and  that  devotion  touai^ 
which  is  characteristical  of  the  natives  of  India,  has  ak»e 
preserved  it  from  complete  destruction.  Though  Tookdi 
Bhye,  the  mother  of  the  young  prince*,  had  been  acknow- 
ledged Regent,  the  mffitary  power  of  the  state  was 
usurped  by  Ameer  Khan,  while  Bahram  Seit,  who  was 
a  favourite  of  Jeswunt  Bow,  and  employed  by  him  to 
negotiate  with  the  English  government,  in  180&  became 
the  principal  minister.  Year  after  year,  the  weakness  and 
anarchy  ci  tiiis  stale  increased ;  Ameer  Khan  ^cdosivdy 
employed  the  means  which  his  influence  gave  him  to  pio- 
mote  his  plans  of  personal  aggrandizement.  His  adherents 
(mosdy  Patans  of  his  own  tribc>)  were  distinct  ttotn.  that 
fbrce  which  nt^as  oommazid^  by  leaders  who  had  an  here- 
ditary attachment  to  the  fiunily  of  Itolkar ;  the  latter  weie 
however  reduced  to  a  smaU  nuitiber,  not  exceeding  of^ 
or  ten  thousand  horse,  with  a  few  undisciplined  dorps  of 

♦  She  is  not  the  real  mother  of  the  prince,  but  ha?iii|p  adopted 
hun»  was  always  called  so. 
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infaMry ;-  and  as  tlie  governmeiit  was  unable  to  pay  even 
this  remnant  of  his  fonner  army,  these  troops  have,  for  ten 
years  past,   subsisted  by  plundering  dieir  own    country, 
by  joining  the  Pindaries,  or  by  extorting,  tiurough  the 
means  of  mutinies,  advances  from  a  weak  and  usually  dis^ 
tracted  court.      On'  a  late  occadon  the  Regent   Toolsah 
Bhye,  with  her  son  and  Ounput  Bow,  a  rival  of  Balaram 
Sek>  fled  from  her  mutinous  army  to  a  fortress,  and  placed' 
herself  and  the  young  prince  under  the  safeguard  of  Zaiim' 
Singh,  chirf  of  Kottoh.     She  remained  in  this  voluntary 
exile  four  months,  when,  having  obtuned  die  means,  by 
the  seizure  ahd  plunder  of  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
government,  of  satisfying  the  troops,  she  returned  to  the 
camp,  where  one  of  her  first  acts  was  to  imprison,  plunder, 
and  put  to  death  Balaram  Seit,   whose  enemy,  Gunput 
Row,  was  now  declared  minister.      The  next  object  of 
plunder   was  a  widow  of    the  late  Jeswunt  Row  Hbl- 
kar.     Severe  torture*  made   this  lady   produce  a  sum 
of  60,000  rupees,  which  only  whetted  the  ttvante  of  her 
enemies*     H^  further  torture  and  death,  and  the  plunder 
of  all  her  property  was  the  consequence.      The  nephew  of 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  and  several  othet  chiefs,  who  were 
attached  to  the  late  minister,  were  seized  and  murdered. 
These  events,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  have  excited  equal  horror  and  astonishment. 

Ameer  Khan  is  still  at  Joudpore,  and  the  state  of  his  af- 
fairs in  that  quarter,  combined  with  the  clamours  6f  his 
own  troops  fbr  pay,  have  prevented  him  from  repairing  to 
Malwa,  where  his  representative,  Ghuffoor  Elian,  ha£r  hi- 
therto, in  vain,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  m^astfres  of 
Toolsah  fihye^  wh6,'on  his  placing  himsdf  at  the  head  o^ 
her  mutinous  infantiy,   made  an   application  for  aid  to 

*.  She  was  placed  on  a  plate  of  heated  iron.-^Vide  Captaia  CIoie*s 
Dcspatch 
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Dowlut  Row  Sndia,  whidi  that  ruler  has  granted ;  and  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  at  the  durbar  of  Holkar,  whkdi  has 
long  existed  between  him  and  Ameer  Khan,  would  aeem 
likely  to  be  soon  decided ;  but  there  are  so  many  interests 
involvedy  and  so  many  intrigues  on  foot,  as  to  render  it  im> 
possible^  at  any  one  stage  of  the  action,  to  anticipate  the 
conclusion.  We  can^  in  fact,  be  positive  of  nothing  but  die 
continuance,  whichever  way  it  terminates,  of  anardby  and 
confusion. 

The  events  that  have  been  described  would  be  of  no  con* 
sequence  to  us,  further  than  as  a  beacon  to  warn  us  fram  a 
scene  of  trouble,  did  they  not  connect,  and  that  most 
nearly,  with  the  Pindaiies.  The  ranks  of  these  freebooters 
are  filled  with  the  soldiers  of  Holkar,  and  the  state  of  go- 
vernment and  possesions  of  that  family,  not  only  affiotd 
them  continual  supplies  of  men,  of  money,  and  of  food, 
but  of  retreat  and  security.  This  assertion  cannot  be  oon* 
troverted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  occasional  dLqnites 
between  this  state  and  the.  Findaries.  Such  disputes  are 
ever  the  fruit  of  that  aid  and  encouragonent  whix^  weak 
states  grant  to  freebootersof  this  class.  There  exists  in  die 
present  government  of  Holkar  no  tangible  authority  fitxa 
which  we  can  expect  any  redress  of  the  injuries  we  suller 
from  these  causes.  The  settlemait  of  this  state,  or  ra- 
ther of  its  territories,  therefore,  in  some  shiqpe  or  other, 
becomes  essential  in  any  plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  evil 
which  now  compels  us  to  arm :  whether  this  is  done  directly 
by  ourselves  through  Sindia  or  Ameer  Khan  matters  not, 
so  the  object  is  effected.  It  is  a4nere  question  of  e^e- 
diency.  To  talk  of  our  faith  or  our  treaties  with  a  gonreni* 
nient  which  has  been  virtually  extinct,  or  at  all  events  in- 
capable of  maintaining  any  of  the  relations  of  £riendahip 
for  ten  years,  appears  to  me  a  mockery  of  terms.  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  say  it  would  be  just  to  deprive  the 
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family  of  Holbur  of  their  possesraons,  provided  they,  or 
those  that  act  for  them,  were  disposed  to  join  cordially  in 
our  pkns  for  the  suj^sression  of  the  predatory  system ;  and 
under  every  course  I  am  aware  that  it  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  opinion,  that  nothing  but  an  extreme  case  could  jus- 
tify, to  set  aside  altogether  the  pretensicms  of  this  family* 
The  different  branches  of  the  Mahratta  nations  are  hasten* 
ing  by  stages  sufficiently  rapid  to  decay ;  their  rule  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  native  country  had  never  any  solid  basb. 
They  are  everywhere  dbe  but  recent  conquerors,  and  their 
power,  in  most  instances,  has  preserved  its  original  shape. 
They  have,  under  the  denomination  of  kings,  continued  to 
be  leaders  of  predatory  hordes,  and  when  engaged  in  fo« 
reign  expeditions,  their  usual  habits  have  found  sufficient 
exercise  in  plundering  and  chastising  those  tributaries  and 
inferior  chiefs,  whom  their  intolerable  oppression  conti<- 
nually  drove  into  rebellion.  To  subdue  the  system  under 
which  this  class  has  flourished  is,  in  part,  to  subdue  them ; 
but  sadsfied  of  this,  we  should  avoid,  as  much  as  we 
can,  any  measures  which,  by  exciting  their  fears,  or  shoclqng 
their  prgudices,  might  dispose  them  (from  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger)  to  unite.  The  dissolution  of  their  authority, 
under  evety  course,  is  certain ;  but  the  more  gradual,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  be  attended  with  any  serious  con- 
vulsion. 

The  state  of  Ameer  Khan's  power  in  1809  has  been 
alreftdy  mentioned ;  he  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  predatory 
force,  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  men,  and  com- 
pelled the  British  government  to  adopt  the  expensive  mea- 
sure of  forming  (as  has  been  noticed)  an  army  in  the 
Deckan,  and  a  considerable  corps  in  Bundelcund,  to  keep 
him  in  check.  The  Pindarics  who  had  joined  this  chief, 
from  the  same  feeling  they  would  any  other,  because  he 
promised  to  lead  them  to  plunder,  fell  off  from  their  alle- 
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giai|oe  as  his  views  heGime  more  fimiled*  This  ooteialj 
was  die  zenitb  of  Ameer  Khan^sgDeaitiieBs,  and  had  be  pes* 
flessed  that  genius  and  ambition  whidi  numbcn  bcKeved  ke 
djAy  be  might  have  made  a  gceat  dhrt  tor  power;  faut  he 
diowed  on  this  oecasaon,  as  he  has  qd  many  otheis,  that  he 
is  merely  a  brave  partisan  chief.  The  crisis,  however,  dut 
gave  him  the  dhance  6£  bebg  greater,  evinced  in  a  most 
forcihle  manner  the  danger  to  which  we  axe  hourly  exposed, 
fimm  the  rise  of  a  leader  of  hi^ier  qualities  and  more 
daring  enterpnse.  A  Sevajee,  or  Hyder  Ally,  wxHild, 
with  the  nieans  which  he  at  that  raoment  posiesaed,  hare 
earned  fire  and  sword  to  the  furthei^t  regions  of  our  poases- 
sbns  in  India.  The  hfe  of  Aaacer  Khan  since  this  period 
has  passed  between  effiuts  to  maintaMi  bis  authority  over 
the  distracted  councils  of  the  fianily  of  Holkar,  e&pedieBts 
to  satisfy  the  damcnirs  of  his  army,  attacks  on  the  eountiy 
of  Jypore,  and  the  establishment  of  his  ii^uence  and 
power  over  the  court  of  Maun  Singh,  Bajah  of  Joud- 
pore.  The  latter  a^^iears  to  have  been  throughout  his 
leading  object;  and  as  he  not  only  exacts  a  oxisiderafale  tri- 
bute fioom  that  princ^,  but  has  obtained  vahiable  gnnfes  of 
^emtory,  which  he  desires  to  render  hereditary  in  his  £s- 
mily^  the  greatest  praportiQU  of  hjs  troops  is  gmeraliy  in 
that  country ;  and  it  is  evident  from  evqry  aicocmnt,  thatno- 
thing  but  their  presence  maintains  his  oppressive  autho- 
rity. The  utmost  jealousy  exists  hetwem  him  and  the 
Rigah,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  means  to  de- 
pose Maun  Sin^,  and  put  bis  son  on  the  thicone;  apd  the 
reosnt  murdar  of  one  of  the  principal  nunisters  at  Jottd- 
pcre,  shews  he  will  hesitfit^  at  M  peasqre^  howeyer  violent, 
to  maintain  bis  interests  in  that  quarter. 

The  preservation  o£  his  influence  ov^r  the  family  of  Holkar 
is  left,  as  has  been  stated,  to  an  agent^  attended  by  a  small 
body  of  men.     The  care  of  the  conquests  he  has  made  from 
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the  state  pf  J jpore  10  comimtted  to  one  of  hi^  letdeiB ;  jand 
his  ja^ire  of  Seronge»  and  other  poflaessiong  that  he  Jbolds 
of  the  Holkar  family^  are  in  a  great  degree  unprotected. 
He  x^poai^  great  confidence  in  Zaiim  Siv^,  Rajah  of  Eotr 
Hfhj  who  pays  him*,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  tribi^e  d^ 
to  Holkar,  and  who  grants  his  family  a  place  of  refuge* 
Ameer  Khan,  in  return  for  this  friendship,  is  the  .avowed 
supporter  of  the  Rajah  of  Kottah,  who  derives  considerable 
strength  frcwi  the  reputation  of  such  an  ally. 

The  connexion  between  Ameer.  JS3mx  and  the  Pindaries 
was  more  intimate  some  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present,  but 
they  still  look  up  to  him,  and  are  associated  witb  his  fol- 
lowers by  similarity  .of  condition  and  habits  o£  life ;  and  in 
any  contest  we  may  engage  in,  it  will  he  very  difficult  tp 
separate  one  class  of  freebooters  from  another,  unless  the 
foUawers  of  Ameer  Khan  remain  engaged,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  a  scene  distant  from  that  of  our  first  operations. 
Even  in  this  case,  the  Pindarics  we  expel  from  Malwa 
would  find  protection  in  Marwar,  and  return  the  moment 
oureffinrts  relaxed.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  exclude 
from  our  oonfflderation  Ameer  'Khan  and  his  adharents,  a^ 
it  is  ic^vious  that  any  settlemetit  will  be  incomple<^  that 
does  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  embrace  them.  The  whol^ 
iGonduct  of  this  chief  since  1806  certainly  gives  us  the  rigbt 
which  Lord  Minto  assumed,  to  consider  him  as  distinct  from 
the  family  of  Holkar,  and  in  this  view  he  stands  th^  leader 
of  a  formidable  predatory  band,  without  any  legitimate 
claims  to  power,  and  whom  we  may  in  cpnseq^uehce  treat  as 
expediency  shidl  dictate.  It  may»  however,  eventually  be 
for  our  advanta^  to  recognise  him  in.  the  character  he  still 
assumes,  of  a  servant  of  the  Holkar  family.  His  actual 
force  consists  of  about  1S,000  horse,  several  indifiPerent  corps 

*  Captain  Close's  Letter  to  Lord  Moira,  23d  April,  ISIG. 
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of  difldfdiiied  infantry,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pieces  of  canmm.  His  artillary,  if  my  account  is  correct, 
is  by  far  more  formidable  than  that  of  any  other  natiTe 
power  in  India,  and  it  has  been  represented  to  be  in  toJeraUe 
order;  but  this,  considering  the  distracted  state  of  his  anny, 
seems  hardly  crediUe. 

Amew  Khan  is  so  far  differ^t  from  a  Findarie  chief, 
that  hb  ascendency  has  taken  a  more  settled  shape ;  and  be 
possesses  resources  that  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  oompeleot 
to  meet  his  expenditure,  consequently  is  not  forced,  as  they 
are,  to  make  incurnons  upon  us  or  our  allies  for  his  aap-- 
port.  But  though  there  is  this  shade  of  distinctKNi,  his 
condition  is  in  other  respects  the  same.  His  army  lives  fay 
plunder,  though  that  is  within  a  defined  q>here,  but  the 
countries  on  which  they  now  subsist  must  become  exhausted, 
and  the  bands  which  he  commands  are  in  training  for  a 
wider  range.  We  have  more  than  once  been  compdled  to 
make  preparations  against  their  threatened  ravages,  and 
though  circumstances  may  dictate  some  delay,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  ultimately  the  reform  or  dispersion  of  this  force 
is  essential  to  our  interests.  There  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  age  *  and  disappointed  ambidon  of  this  leader  have 
inclined  him  to  omnect  himself  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. His  late  overtures  to  the  resident  at  Delhi  -f*  upon  this 
subject,  are  in  a  very  different  strain  from  any  he  has  ever 
before  made.  He  appears  anxious  for  our  protection,  and 
to  gain  that,  he  professes  himself  ready  to  be  an  instnunoit 
in  forwarding  our  plans,  particularly  as  these  may  rdate  to 
the  Holkar  family.  The  government  have  kept  this  n^o- 
tiatioh  open  j,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  Ameer  Khan,  if 
sincere,  may  be  of  great  use ;  and  as  both  he  and  many  of 

*  He  is  sixty-five  years  of  agfe. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Metcalf  to  Mr.  Adam. 

t  Letter  from  Mr.  Adam  to  Mr.  Metcalf. 
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Ills  principal  followers  are  natives  of  bur  own  provinces, 
that  Gircumstanoe  may  afford  us  additional  means  of  effect- 
ing sueh  an  arrangement.  I  confess  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  India,  I  have  no  alarm  at  the  increase  of  a  Mahom- 
medah  power  in  any  regular  shape ;  and  all  my  experience 
indiaes  me  to  consider  that  race  to  be  much  more  manage* 
able  in  intimiite  connexions  with  us  than  the  Mahrattas. 
Thqr  may  be  more  bold  and  turbulent,  but  they  are  neither 
so  artful  nor  so  restless.  Their  propensity  to  dissipaticsaL 
and  to  .the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  within  their  grasp 
incline  them  to  an  indolence,  a  very  short  indulgence  in 
which,  though  it  may  leave  their  sentiments  the  same^ 
destroys  those  habits  which  render  them  dangerous.  The 
simpHcnty  of  the  Mahratta  soldier  preserves  him  from  such 
change  ;  his  clothes,  his  diet,  his  manners,  are  iSxed  by  the 
rules  of  the  ckss,  or  caste,  to  which  he  belongs;  he  yields 
like  the  reed  to  the  storm  he  cannot  resist,  but  it  is  only  to 
resume  his  shape  the  moment  it  is  past.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  conclude  that,  in  our  future  connexion  with  these 
two  races  of  men,  we  shall  complain  most  of  our  Mahome* 
dan  allies;  we  shall  suffer  most  from  the  Mahrattas, 

It  remains,  in  treating  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  Pindaries.  The 
numbers  of  this  dass  of  freebooters  in  Malwa  were,  three 
years  ago,  estimated  by  an  intelJBgent  officer  *  at  90,000 
horse.  In  a  very  sensible  paper -f,  full  of  information  re- 
garding this  people,  I  find  their  numbers  stated  at  41,000. 
Both  may  be  ri^t,  for  it  is  evidently  imposoble,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed  |,  to  fix  any  standard  for  a  force  that 
is  daily  changing — whose  ranks  are  recruited  when  there  is 
a  prospect  of  plunder  from  those  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 

Captain  Sydenhanit 
t  Meinoir  of  the  Pindaries,  by  Captain  Tod. 
}  Memorandum  on  tbe  Pindaries,  dated  London,  iSlS* 
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Ameer  Ebtn)  and  who  dinolve  on  the  ooeunenoe  of  ne>> 
TerKs  Into  the  ftnniesof  these  ohiefa.     There  are,  hawmmy 
n  oertain  number  of  leaders  whb  have  alwm/a  a  'kndj  af 
attnehed  adheKnta,  yrki}  poneaa  territarieik  and  fttta,  aol 
even  some  infantry  and  eannon*    Htefoa^  Cansm  Iflian, 
-and  Cheetoo'are  the  priacijpak    Hearoe  has  ktig beaa  tib 
firiton^  6f  Siadia.    Kvireem  Kban  at  fimt  ahared  Ida  i^ 
but^btainal  hi^  release  by  ^ytag*  kige  ranBon^  iBHaa- 
(diately  atker  wKdi  he  summoned -his  old  feHowete  to  ik 
BMlda^d)  tod  b^ian  to  revenge  iiimsdf,  by  fdandfiria|^  Ihe 
^dsessions  o#  the  prioee  ^rhose  a^^ariee  had  restored  turn  te 
^betty.  A  junction  betwedi  Oheetoo  and  lliis  leader  sptcsd 
alttrm  in  efery  quarter*,  as  Aeir  eomUtied  fans  amoantnl 
to  Sd^OOO  men;  but  the  policy  of  ihJb  Biionsela,  iHnse 
country  first  fdt  their  depredationa,  drrided  tbem^  and 
Cheetoo  soon  afterwards  aided  one  of  Sindia's  generals  it 
an  attack  upon  his  kte  ally,  Kineem.    Hie  latter  wes 
tomptetdy  routed,  and  compdled  to  throw  himself  upon  tlie 
mercy  of  Ameer  Khan,  who  delivei^  him  over  to  the 
Bc^nt  Toolsah  Bhye^  by  whom  he  is  still  kept  in 
finement.    These  events  have  thrown  the  princ^nd 
tnand  of  the  Pindaries  into  the  hands  of  Cheetoo^  wisom 
Sindia  rewsfded  for  his  aid  i^net  Kureeu  by  a  grasit  of 
lands,  in  addition  to  those  he  alieady  poflesaed^  of  the 
Tskie  of  five  laos  of  rupees  per  annum.    Biit  diis  dief  of 
fi^eeboolers  has  rince  abandoned  this  tenritory,  as  iaadeqtiaie 
to  his  support,  and  inconsistent  wftli  his  viewa)'  whidi  fed 
him  to  desire  a  place  of  security  for  his  finnily  tod  wetftli, 
wd  to  collect  his  revenue  finm  fields  that  others  have  toifed 
to  render  fruitful.     The  character  of  Cheefoo  seensfe  Irefl 
quidified  for  the  prominent  part  he  has  liifeely  had  to  act 
He  is  described  as  a  man  who  adds  prudence  to  courage, 
enterprising  but  cautious,  and  as  possessing  not  on}y  great 

*  Captein  Tod's  Memoir, 
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artiiSce^lnt  potttiakL  sagftcity.  TUi  ehief  is  nM  withoiifc 
enfMi^riiinBonghisownmoe;  the  JDOfflAl  pixamingst  ne  Aa 
iwargielitfififntrfltMrecin;  though^  whan  there  if  WiprQtfbct.i£ 
h^okjy  dwM  qduttlfl  otncA  The  two  fft^d  dbiaow  ofi 
Siadki  SiMd)ee,  tod  HolloMr  Sheheet  whioh  und  fa  eepwatg 
thm  dttfli,  heve^  #e  ere  told^  fai  their  late  incunnaBs  ima  the 
Dedott  eiid  oiur  ptoiviBees,  beta  qmte  foig^^  alLppAiee 
]ui:ve  joined^  but  the  ioene  wiD  diabge  when  they  eie  eiU 
taek^5  and  es  dieb  conditioii  ellen  ftom  thetof  proiiMBtif 
to  di8tre«»  fenlier  dUfineboM  wiU  vevm^  and  eeohr  kada* 
willfindi  Bi  the  veonUeetioii  of  old  grienoioea  and  the  wauuli* 
meiit  of  pett  injuries  an  exevBe  fer  punuing  that  eoune 
mbiA  euits  heat  with  hia  intwreat  or  ai&ty. 

l%e  indiq[>utable  fact   of  the  laumber  of  the  Kndb^ 

ries  having  considerably  increaeed  wiAin  the  leat  aavcn  ov 

aght  years,  oompletdy  cooAites  the  idea  that  they  are 

entiirdy   fonued  of  men    whofid  <mt  ecmquesta  drove  td 

despair.     Thongb  many  of  the  irregular  horse  of  India 

mi^t,  on  the  extinction  ot  reduction  of.  the  govemttiettla 

they  had  senred*  have  be^  compelfed  to  join  them,  it  ai 

very  evident  that  if -thoae  had  feund  it  (as  they  must  have 

done  had  the  rulers  in  Malwa  been  inclined  to  mabitaia 

tranquillity)  a  life  of  hardship  and  dangej*,  th^  numbeia 

would  have  soon  lessened;   they  would  have  resorted  t4 

another  course  of  life;   and  as  those  who  had  originally 

embraced  this  line  left  ii^  died,  or  lost  their  horses,  the  rankii 

of  these  freebooters  would  have  thinned,  and  recruits  would 

not  have  been  found  to  supply  theh  place.    Under  such 

circumstances  we  might  conclude  that,  as  the  Pindaric  are 

not  held  together  by  any  of  those  ties  which  unite  nations 

of  plunderers,  but  are  formed  of  adventurers  and  fireebooters 

of  every  class  and  denomination,  early  dissolution  must  have 

been  certain.    Yet  how  different  is  their  ccndition  from  that 

whidi  has  been  supposed.    The  mcouragement  given  to 
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tbeai  by  tl^  diidb  of  llalwa,  the  impuu^  with  irfaidi  Aej 
h«f  e  hitherto  made  invaMoos  into  other  oountaeBy  die  pkm- 
3er  thqf  hare  obtained  with  a  Tcry  moderate  ahaie  cf 
enterprieey  and  with  cxxnparatively -lifetk  danger,  added  to 
their  exemption  from  rigid'  authoritj  and  diadj^ine,  aadL  a 
hoenee  to  indulge  to  excess  in  the  graftifioatiatt  of  tfaeir  pas* 
sidnsy  must  render  their  life  the  most  attraetnretkat it ti 
poBwihle  to  conceive^  for  all  descriptions  of  the  mililaiy 
dasses;  but  their  lawless  habits,  and  their  want  of  those 
bonds  which  preserve  umon  in  adversity,  thou^  it  is  a 
dmse  of  their  increase,  will  Csdlitate  their  reduction.  It  is 
ageinst  their  resusdtatbn  we  have  to  guard,  for  we  most 
never  forget  that  it  is  worse  than  profitless  to  destroy  those 
vermin,  while  the  substance  that  produces  them  is  left  in  its 
ratten  and  corrupt  state  to  engender  more. 

The  Pindaries  ate  not  without  confidence  in  the  stnM^ 
holds  in  which  they  have  lodged  their  families  and  wealA,* 
and  to  which  they  retire  when  the  season  is  un&vparaUe 
for  their  operations,  or  when  they  dreed  attack.  These 
Ikdds  are  almost  all  situated  upon  or  near  the  great  range 
of  Vindhya  mountains,  between  which  and  the  ri^t  bank 
cxf  the  Nerbudda  there  intervenes  a  strip  of  fertile  coantry, 
interspersed  with  ridges  of  low  hills  and  forests,  in  some 
places  twenty,  in  others  only  two  miles  in  breadth,  whadi 
they  appear  to  deem  of  great  importance,  as  it  ferilitates 
their  incursions  into  our  country  and  those  of  our  allies,  the 
Bhonsela,  Nizam,  and  Faishwah.  The  near  approach  of 
our  troops  stationed  in  the  Nagpore  country  to.  this  tract, 
has  evidently  excited  the  greatest  alarm ;  and  we  observe, 
that  in  all  their  consultations  upon  the  mode  of  defence 
against  the  expected  attack,  they  are  no  longer  at  ease  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  their  baggage  and  families.    Cheetoo, 

*  eaptain  Tod*8  Mem<Nr, 
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ID  «  kle  letter  to  Hindoo  Row  Gliatkeah,  one  of  Siiidia'9 
ducf  oOeen,  Uunento  tlmtthat  prioce  diould  not  oonsider  the 
present  time  as  proper  to  bveak  with  the  English,  and  pro« 
UMS  to  do  alone  (provided  he  reoeites  secret  aid)  all  that 
is  poattUe. .  <^  But  (the  Pindarie  chief  adds)  until  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  faniilies  of  your  slaves  is  ii^  our  handsi  we 
aie  h^iless;  bpt  having  this»  it  will  then  rest  with  me  to 
carry  to  the  garris(Xi  of  Calcutta  rapine  and  devastation  *.^ 
The  same  leader,  ii^  a  spbs^uent  letter  to  Ameer  Khan,  ex* 
presses  a  fear  that  Sindia  will  be  deterred^  by  apprdienoon 
of  the  British  government,  from  complying  with  this  request* 
^  To  the  many  petitions  (he  observes)  that  I  sent  to  the 
Husoort  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  the  refdies  have  been  to 
the  following  purport:— At  this  time  my  frioidship  with 
the  English  is  strong  and  undivided;  to  break  it  now  is  not 
advisable,  but  covertly  and  in  lime  of  need  my  exerdons 
shall  not  be  wanting :  but  to  give  a  place  for  your  fiuniUeif 
would  be  the  cause  of  immediate  rupture  with  them.*^-^ 
^^  There  is  (Cheetoo  continues)  no  help  for  this ;  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Hindu  Row,  to  the  extent  of  his  abflities,  is 
using  every  effort,  and  on  his  exerdons  lies  my  expectation : 
at  presmt  I  am  looking  for  a  fdaoe  of  strength  and  difBcolt 
access,  and,  being  unsuccessful  elsewhere,  have  addressed 
the  Rajah,  Bfaun  Singh.  I  am  oonfidoit  that,  on  this  suk 
ject,  you  will  also  address  him  to  this  effect,-i^that  the  place 

ft 

whidi  was  formerly  assigned  for  the  residence  of  the  Maha^ 
rajah  Holkar  should  be  appointed  for  usjl;  and  that  you 
will  soon  intimate  to  me  its  success,  that  from  it  my  heart 


*  Captain  Closers  Letter  to  Mn  Adams,  Jaauarj  23, 1817. 

t  Huzoor  meaoi  presence)  and  is  the  common  term  used  In  speaking 

« 

or  writings  of  princes. 

t  In  1805,  wlien  Holkar  was  pursued  into  the  Pnnjub  by  LonI 
Lake,  he  sent  his  family  to  Mslva« 
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nay  be  set  ft!  ettte,  an^  thAt  t  ttay  face  the  Sngfiih  irith 
eonfldence.  Then,  t6t  Moe^  by  Hie  Uentng  of  God  aad 
the  fertmie  of  the  exalted,  the  twmulft  diall  be  eptend  to  Ae 
tnTiivmd  t/t  OAlcutta^  the  wb6le  ooantry  shall  be  ianrtagiwd 
to  ashes,  and  to  such  di«tiMlt  d^ll  they  be  reduced,  tkaithe 
ii6ootmt8  will  not  fail  to  reMh  yda;  but  at  present 
be  ddayed  for  waht  of  a  Jilaee  of  refuge.  To 
extent  you  can  aid  me  witih  a  fotee  in  horse,  do 
trill-be  propet  Bhi  necessary.  .  •  ^  »  .  .^ 
-  In  an  address  lo  Maun  Sb^,  Rajah  of  ^oadpoie^  Chee- 
too  observes,  *^  To  Mnharajah  I^owlttt  Row  Sindia,  wlio  is 
but  master,  1  have  sent  seve^  succesnve  Idtteis  on 
l^ubjeet;  to  whidl  the  re]^lies  have  been,  that  the 
Mras  not  a  fit  season  to  break  the  bonds  of  bieodAip  and 
•Uiaiice  which  existed,  but  by  eonoeakd  methoda,  and  in 
•very  possible  manner,  every  assiatance  and  exertion  should 
be  made  for  us«  But  without  k  place  of  refuge  and  sa&lj 
fer  oMT  families,  our  mindft  camMrt  be  at  ease.  The  Mah^ 
mjah  Sindia  cannot  give  the  wiahed&r  place,  as  his  laten* 
tioQS  towards  us  wotiild  then  be  obvious  to  the  Engliahi  tog 
dns  reiaon^  considering  our  neceonty  for  a  place  ef  refuge^ 
Z  have  hopes  that  ftom  your  favour  the  place  ]rbu  eanigiwd 
lir  the  residence  of  Jeswunt.Rew  Holkar'^s  fiunify  may  now 
bs.  bestbwed  for  the  fisanlieacif  your  daves;  then  it  wfll 
reach  yout^  ear  to  whatatriuti  and  difficulties  I  have  reduced 
the  Rnglish,:fi9r  die  whole  of  thebr  country,  even  to  CSakoHa, 
flhaU  be.  dandgned  to  denutadoQ  and  plunder.  Let  die 
HttMor*  hove  reliance  on  us,  and  we  your  slaves  diall 
always  be  at  your  command.  But  if  this  is  not  to  be  your 
pleasure,,  recollect  this,  tribe,  (the  jEnglish)  are  wise  and  full 
pf  penetration,  and  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  will 
root  out  every  chief  of  Hindustan.  Do  not  forget  these 
.1  • 

"^  Preisacs* 
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YV4^  ^f  ypur  $\stye :  my,  vakeel  \  who  resides  in  the  viqto* 
noufl  jrmy  (S|ndia*%)  wiU  sen^  you  by  the  hirc<iri:aht: 
aq^\mt^  of  aU  that  goi^^eni^  j^e^  I  remain  i^  j^^p^tatkui 
<^  f^  )!^l4yi  9^  ^u^^  Jthat  ^:wiU.^  favournible^" 
,  X  have  (juoted  thesft  geniuae  documents,  as  I  am  cpo^iJ^t^ 
the  ]^««eQt  cooditioaj  feelings,^  a^d  views  of  th^  piiylaaea 
Goiinot  b^  better  eipUdned  than  in  the  wprda  of  ^^  pniVi 
ctp^l  leader,  fa  n  j^eoen^  lett^  I  from  Hindu  ^ow  Glu^tketi^ 
t9  Q)ieetoQ|  which  the  resideijit  at  Sindia's  court  condudei^ 
to  have  been  written  with  the  knowledge  of  that  rul^r*  h^ 
bid^  him  "  to  let  hisli^art  rest  satisfied:"  and  after  inform- 
inff  him  that  the  remopstrances  of  the  British  r^sid^^ 
Ixam  cgropelled  Sindia  to  detach  a  force  9gain&t  him*  add^ 
<^  whatever  else  is  decided  on  shall  be  duly  and  fully  cpm*, 
inunicated  to  you,^ 

^^bpiigh  the  Pindaries  have  been  successful  in  passing 
and  repassing  our  strong  corps  upon  a  frontier,  to  a  degree 
that  has  expc^  most  fully  the  folly  of  attempting  to  chepk 
this  evil  by  a  defensive  system,  the  activity  and  grea^ 
escertioDS  of  our  troops  have  on  several  occassions  r^hed^i 
and  severely^  punished  these  freebooters,  but  not  pne  of  our 
succese^i  however,  is  ever  mentioned  in  any  of  the  nativq 
Ac)^^rs,  or  newspapers  of  Malwa ;  while  the  exploits  of  tha 
Piodaiies  in  plundering  o\ir  territories,  defeating  our  troops 
wd  ipurd^Hng.  Europevi  pfficew,  «re,  bWed  oi*  ev^j 
occasion,  -  Th^se  reports,  hpwipyer  exaggerated  and  &]se, 
ar^  b^eyed  by  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  written^  and 
prove  a  sufficient  (lotidote  to  dispel  any  impressions  that 
migbtr  arise  frpm  an,  occasional  reverse  in  a  distant  ex- 

pedidon. 

•       ■  •     •         • 

We  may  conclude  frpm  what  has  been  stated^  that  though 
the  Pindaries  consider  them^elvef  at  war  with  thp  English; 

^  '-Agwitt.  t  Mkiragvr.  '  - 


•IB  JOHN  mASJOOlM!^  UinBR     •  y^, 


md  are  ditpoeed  to  make  every  esortkm  ^bfey 
tliat  natfam  and  its  alKea,  they  eonthwe  to  beficve  that  a 
fliniSaiJtyof  interaat  and  of  haUt^wiU  aeeure  to  themifce 
aid  of  the  predatofy  powers  in  Malwa,  hot  die 
aeoounts  prove  that  at  a  moment  when  unanimity 
essential  to  the  safety  of  this  body,  tbey  are  diatracted  hy 
faitemal  disputes,  whidi  have  been  htely  aggravated  fay 
their  akrm,  and  the  coBsdonsness  of  how  little  they 
depend  upon  eadi  other  on  the  ooeurrawe  of  any 
emergency. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  predatory  powers  in 
Malwa,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  distinct  in  odier  TcapedM^ 
ihey  are  from  necessity,  from  habits,  from  oomman  molives 
of  action,  and  from  a  commimion,  or  rather  eonfriflioB  of 
interests,  so  connected  with  each  other,  and  have  their  pos- 
sessions so  intersected,  and  their  policy  so  inter  wo  ven,  that  it 
is  impossible,  while  they  remain  in  their  present  condhion, 
to  separate  them  from  each  other;  and  when  we  aee^  as  we 
have  done,  for  several  years  past,  our  provinoes  and  those 
of  our  allies  annually  plundered,  our  subjects  slaughtered, 
and  our  revenues  exhausted,  by  defensive  measmnes,  and  a 
display  of  our  strength;  when  the  only  result  ot  oat 
fbibearance  is  to  make  our  friends  lose  coofidenoe  in  our 
protection,  and  our  enemies  exult  in  our  anddpated  ruin: 
what  consolation  canit  afford  us  to  discriminate  with  nfeety 
the  respective  share  of  the  wrongs  done  us  that  bdmigs  to 
each  of  the  different  parties,  whose  conduct  has  prodhieed 
tills  effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  pup- 
sued  by  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  for  t6n  years,  has  contiibated, 
and  that  most  materially,  to  the  state  of  danger  in  which 
we  stand.  .That  of  the  government  of  Holkar  has  liad  tiie 
same  effect ;  Ameer  SIhan  is  a  dedared  predatory  chie^  and 
the  whole  are  so  blended  with  the  Pindaries,  that 
refrain  froin  eflbnsive  operatioDs,  or  be  prepared  to 
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'eomter  idL  Of  our  right  to  adc^t  that  prooeedkig  upon 
thk  occanoo,  wbkh  a  considenitioii  of  our  honour,  our 
iaCeiMts  and  our  aafety,  so  imperatively  deDundy  tiieiu 
^■miot,  I  think,  be  a  question.  We  are  fuUy  justified^ 
if  it  suits  our-poli<7  to  do  sc^  to  declare  to  both  Sindia  and 
Holkar  that  their  oeaduct  has  rendered  invalid  the  peaot 
ef  1806,  and  that  the  situation  in  which  they  have  placed 
the  Britidi  government  has  absolved  it  from  those  tjes 
vlnoh  it  then  contraeted,  and  that  their  future  reUti^ni 
must  be  determined  by  their  compliance  or  otherwise  with 
llie  demands  which  we  felt  ourselves  authorized  to  make 
iipOD  them. 

Widi  Ameer  Khan  we  can^  as  far  as  matter  of  right  is 
ecmoerned,  have  no  difficulty ;  the  question  j  as  fitr  as  rebates 
to  him, .  is  one  of  expediency,  and  with  rq;ard  to  the 
Pmdaries,  our  rq)utadon  forbids  any  negotiation.  In  the 
cbntests  we  are  engaged  in  with  them,  particular  chiefs  may 
by  their  actions  recommend  themselves  to  ckmency,  and 
even  reward;  but  after  what  has  happened,  it  would,  tiH 
tbey  are  subdued,  be  d^mding  to  enter  into  any  parley  or 
€»ntract  with  the  principal  leaders  of  this  tribe. 

It  is  far  from  satisfaotory  to  be  obl^;ed  to  engage  in  a 
contest  in  which  the  enemy  is  so  intangible,  and  the  inleNsIs 
that  may  be  effiscM  so  various,  that  it  is  alike  impoisible 
to  determhie  the  limits  of  the  scoie  of  action,  as  the  scope 
6i  measures  in  which  we  may  become  involved ;  but  uiifi» 
timatdy  we  have  no  option,  and  to  establish  the  necessity 
vre  are  under  of  proceeding  (whether  we  are  disposed  or  not) 
to  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  whatevermay  be  the  eoosequenees , 
that  attend  the  effort,  two' questions  only  need  bo  asfcad««- 
First,  is  it  possiblef  after  the  events  that  have  oocurred^ 
for  die  British  govemment  to.  delay  the  moat  active  ope- 
nCiDM  against  the  Ffndaries?  Secondly,  is  it  poasiUeto 
eanrf  on  dKse  epenrtioM  without  being  aid«d  l^  t}ie  do- 


dM  friendohip^  txr  o^med  by  tbe  opon  hoetiB^  ef  Ife 
pndatxxy  pow«n  itt  Mal«%  «lh  whom  tii»  PJnilniM  hsre 
hnab.  shewn  to  be'so  oooMflted  aod  ao.Uaided^' thut  aoiliii^ 
Ihal  their  o^iDjpIote  stpidguiiititfHi  or  sepaciftkiti  cfui  afoed 
ill  the  Bfianl  (#kh  «11  ou»  omnmftHriiiBy  foro»)  of  abtninji^ 
■Mwe  than  a  ma^  tmiponny  exempfSQiiL  from  rlgii^Tn. 

Thereoan  be  only  one  ontwer  to  tbDse  quefitifxu;  ther» 
indeed  appeMra  to  me  t6  be  no  Icmgcar  eay  grouiid  to  aigiie 
<M  £u*«t  ItMt  as  thie  pittttt  la  omdenied,)  i^gltfdiiig  the  two 
c^ipoiatB  eyitems  of  polioy  tdhided  M  isxii^  b^^xuitiig  of 
dtia  lettet.  For  let  ua  ayppoae  thiit  ttie  <Hie  aiiopte^  by 
Marquess  Wellesley  was  radically  wrongs  and  that  tl|e  f^mh 
ter^  eoune  waa  wiae  and  politic;  still  that  does  i|OC  ab^ 
d»  aotual  alale  of  affeirs,  which  is  all  thait  we  havo  todiS' 
cuas*  Eyeots  bare  oeourred  that  wece  not,  perhaps  t0  be 
aAtidt>ated»  whioh  have  diaapfxsmted  all  the  views  we  had 
indulged  of  remaining  at)^eioe ;  wtule  those  powen,  ham 
aUconneuim  with  whose  affiars  we  bad  oai^uUy  ahfitainfid, 
*^  wtee  waging  war  agtiost  eaeb  other,  and  waatii^  ^am 
vaseuDoes  in  inlenmnd)le  eonqueM^^  The  qihare  of  dis- 
order has  gradually  cvdarged;  the  pi^tory  bsiKU  thai  this 
ayilipm  chmsbedaod  etoHtr^ged  have  taken  a  ynd^  naage, 
and  out  tetrit^mesy  aad  those  of  oojr  allies^  hi(v«baenmad^ 
4faa  aeene  of  theit  orud  rapineand  devMlatkm.  Con^ielW 
^lopimtAh  thia  aggneasion»  and  to  prev^enfiita  teeunwice,  we 
asttsib  be  guidad  meve  by  a  ^onsideiwtiiHS  of  <ftiff  own  situar 
4kth  Md  the  .adtual  ^onditioa  .<tf  thosp  whose  c^ndoai  has 
fivmA  Us  iatd  the  fieU»^  Him  by  aAt^atioA  ti^aoy  niks  of  a 
partieulav  ayst^v  It  ia  jOq;  dwbt  the  4ii|y  of  tholapiiiui 
gdvefmneilt'to  attieiad  oot  only  to  ^  ^adees  but  wiahas  of 
j&a  oeiitioUing  anlhoiities  in  Xing^alid ;  but  th^^e  ^anoufy 
4itaeffisialikatbe]|^reaeiitp]>BSC3ibegenQ^  Ino  thc]r 

wiab  tobef>uasue!$.    Their  aeiitiitMMa  X4i  fiur  «i  «aiat«i9  to 
4hia.4ueatloii)  may  bo  antioipatedi  Ihey  vi]}«  m  doufat*  be 


the  Mine  as  tbey  have  been  on  (Bmilar.cxsoaMDns :'  tkmgb 
Avene  to  my  extennoa  of  our  pditical  veUtioOa  tltai  can  b 
Jrvoided^  and  depreoatmg  war,  ihej  oeycr  will  ihrink  Aodi 
At  saefedrduty  of  protecting  tbdur  sdbjeoMf  ittir  Iio^;atBtd 
agipnnre  of  meosursa  wliioh .  faaye  no  object  but  to  puikiah 
gnm  and  violent  aggveaidon,  and  to  poercnt  ifta  recionmoi 
Though  desiniiia  to  diaoonnige  all  plana  of  ambitioki^  hovt 
€rm  Ukdj.to  be  attaided  vith  remote  and  contingent  ad^ 
▼anlag^y  and  jnsd j  ajipi^enaiye  df  finanoial  diflundlJBf 
itotii  increasii^  ditburieniente,  it  would  be  oalnmoy  upcn 
tha  wiadoni  of  these  authoritiM  to  suppose  that  \hej  imM 
apfvovsi  of  any  pcKcy  which  sacrificed  the  safety  of  -  thcK 
nubjeots,  the  peace  cf  their  temtoiies,  the  coafidenoa  f)| 
tMff  aUiesy  and  the  nplitatioii  of  thair  goyemnMOt»  to  lobr 
tain  a  short  tesjMte  fixun  evils  whidi  abe'  inevitable^  Md  i6f 
tt  nature  wlueh  entail  diofficulty^  and  an  expenditure  propMb. 
iiosKd  to  the  dehgr  mcumd  in  meeting  them. 

Ha^mg  thus  given  my  sentimcosts  in  the  fullest  mannari 
on  the  condition  of  die  different  states  of  India^  of  x>ur  ao^ 
tual  rebUaobs  to  each  of  th«n»  aikl  the  right  We  ham  at> 
quired)  end  the  neossaty  we  isre  linder  of  attackihg  thePifa^* 
dailies^  and  of  elBttling,  in  a  mode  that  wSil  secure  the  peasf 
«f  pur  territories  and  those  of  our  alliet^  .tibw  t)redato^ 
flowers  in  Malwa,  I  shall  proceed^  after  a' fiaw  general  obf- 
aenFaliops  on  the  character  of  tbe  measiires  Wshoold  add^ 
to  etfor  my  opinion  on  ihe  extent  df  our  milatasy  |»^iaiss- 
tkmS)  the  poakioas  we  should  immediatdy  occupy)  the'dc^ 
mands  we  shchild  make  fhm  Sindia^  Holkar,  tad  idWeer 
Kban^  ondoonttlttde  by  some  general  qbecrvatiena  osithe 
prebaUb  eondoet  of  these  chiefs*  i.  i  •; 

.    In  eeiameneing  diia  part  ef  th^  subgest  I  shall  dnlyy:in 
dns^^hue,  re&lr  to  the  opinion  I  befoci^garet  relalifie  tetkp 
ooiiiwe  we  sbouU  pinrsue^  if  ooBQ^iUlad  te :  wtto^ 
t]e%  tbit  I  mafy  ifennatk  on  the  fiviit&;^whs^  hfavettsifi|ie 


clnii        .  urn  Msw  mauq^s  xsRsm  i^g^, 

ooommd.    Two  mwoemwe  inraflidDs  of  our  tcBikmki  hf 
ihum  Imboeteray  their  open  and  dfeckred  intentioo  to  ropatt 
tkeie  ihtmioiuh  the  nipport  they  hsve  indireetty  veeenwd 
ften  Dowhit  Bow  ^dia»  the  evarionB  amd  inatteBtimi 
njlh  which  that  prinee  has  treated  our  vqpeated  foaai* 
•taaneea;  and,  above  all,  the  aooesaioii  of  tfae  JBqah  of  Nag^ 
pate  to  the  general  defensive  alfiaaee,  have  fubatandallj  dl-* 
tend  tUa  queetioBu     loouiiderthattheieaieiiowmaieiB* 
poratire  oauaea  than  then  existed,  iar  our  inteifiriag  widi^a 
alioiighaiid  in  the  reductJDQ  or  settknieDt,  not  aafy  at  the 
Piadaiiesy  but  of  the  predatovy  powers  m  general,  anithat 
our  proopect  of  suocess  in  eiKictnig  dus  object  is 
gpfeater. .  We  mi^,  I  oonceiTe,  pursue  diis  end  by  asijr 
of  three  causes.    First,  we  may  instantly  declare  wsr  open 
the  Pindaries,  and  diose  predatory  powers  ididni  we  con- 
sider as  their  supporters  and  protectors;  and  unless  the 
latter  instantly  submit  to  die  terms  we  propose,  we  may 
oonquor  their  country,  and  add  it  to  our  poaBessionB.    Se- 
condly, we  may  limit  our  exertions  to  the  mere  £xpulaon 
of  die  Pmdaries  from  their  present  haunts,  and  traat  totbe 
dbeck  wfaidi  the  adyanoed  pontion  of  our  troops  will  im* 
pose  on  them,  to  the  apprdiensions  of  Smdia,  Holkar,  and 
Ameer  Khan,  for  our  future  security ;    and,  ksdy,-  we 
may,  if  oompeDed  to  war,  restore  or  grant  the  countries  we 
ai^idoe  to  our  allies,  contenting  oursdres  with  such  airange- 
mcntsasare  neoessary  to  defray  the  charges  we  inewia 
the  support  of  troops,  fi>r  the  establishment  oftranquiHi^. 
The  first  of  these  plans  cannot  be  entertauied,  if  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  pruxdples  of  polity  wiadi  are  pnacAei 
for  the  government  of  our  Indian  empire,  and,  as  fiuras  I 
can  judge,  in  opposition  to  our  true  intereits.    TcmtasJal 
posassflion  will,  in  spite  of  all  our  efiiirts  to  the  canMny, 
come  too  fast  upon  us;  and  besides  the  general  reaaona  eiiith 
expose  this  fo^,  the  present  haUla  of  tlie  popublkm  of 
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MaliMi  are  not  fiurouniUe  to  such  a  change  asran  imaicidii^fe 
tmstioB  todierukof  the  fiiitUi  government,  wfaidli  wonld 
be  oqnqfidled  to  nunntain  for  some  jean  an  anny  in  dial 
pv^vinee.  It  is  also  no  slight  objection  to  tfab  pkn,  dint  its 
adoption  wooldi  in  a  considerabk  degree,  deprive  us  of  die 
ineansof  rewarding  diose  who  may  aid  us  in  the  contest  in 
which  we  are  about  to  be  engaged.  Thie  £sot  is,  efaonUi 
Sittdia  or  Holkar  venture  to  provoke  hosdfities,  their  pea^ 
sessionspresent  us  with  the  best  of  all  materials  for  dMniy- 
ing'their  power,  and  raising  other  nadve  authorities  mons 
calculated  to  preserve  tranquillity*  To  seise  the  territory 
in  Malwa  tat  bur  own  use,  dierefore,  would  be  every  way 
iwpolitac;  and  though  it  is  probable  we  should  be  ob%ed 
toextend  our  protection  to  those  who  obtained  it,  diere  is 
a  wide  cUfference  between  the  exercise  of  a  general  controul 
thtDUgfa  the  means  of  our  influence.and  the  direct  establish* 
ment  of  our  government. 

Of  the  second  pn^positioo,  which  goes  to  the  mere  tepul- 
rion  of  the  Pindarics,  and  to  trust  to  our  advanced  positions, 
and  the  applrehensions  €i  Sindia,  Hdkar,  and  Ameer  Khan, 
for  our  fiiture  security,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  would 
be  (after  what,  has  xeeendy  occurred)  at  once  the  most 
insecure  and  expensive  of  all  plans  of  offensive  operations 
we  could  pursue ;  better,  indeed,  persevere  in  ourusdess 
lines  of  .defence,  or  arm  our  villages,  and  bid  them  to 
resist  the  Pindarics,  than  make  a  parade  of  endbrding  the 
weak  and  divided  predatory  powers  of  Malwa '  with  the 
Bridsh  armies,  and  conclude  on  driving  a  few  Puidaries 
for  a  season  from  their  petty  forts  and  mountain  fastnesses* 
This  course  could  have  no  result  but  of  diminishing  our 
reputation,  encoun^ng  our  enemies,  and  placing  us  at  the 
end  dT  one  year,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  under  the  neoMity 
of  renewing  our  preparaticms  to  revenge  fi^eah  aggression, 
and  to  recover  the  impresaon  of  an  aboiftivecmpaign. 
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The  U»t«Div8B^  irttck  prapoaBitojcitepear  to  gnot  tk» 
iMttliiei  ipe  may  adbdue  io  our  alfiet^  ooBtailu^  ooneim 
%ith  tuch  mwigemepti  as  are  mdmhuji  to  ikfti^.  tk 
diiiffiB  im  m^  aicttr^  in  tha  ailqppart  of  tnx>pa  isc  tht 
aMaMiskinaDt  anl  anajntwiirtce  of  timqiiillky,  <npW9  ^ 
Me m ^i^r^fy  gfound  the  best  wa can  adopt.    It  pkcasoar 
[ttiftcoadiog  bponitB  true  gnwmd>    Our  oonduct  will  ihawaQ 
la^Sii  tfi^y  while  we  indulge  in  «o  adnaes  of  atnfaitaaiv-* 
t.i>^Mi  ne  daare  to  exiand  aur  pntanwienti  we  aie  lenifad 
ifiot<anly  to  temt  aggfatsian,  biyt  id  pieYentits  recimaae^ 
tad  datecmined  to  €ompA  thase  whoie  bad  fiath  or  bad 
wk  have  oaattibutad  to  produce  tUa  altte.of  adifa,  to  aid 
With  their  laiDofceS)  bothof  aaeBiaaditeTsnue^ui  itszemedy^ 
or  toahaia  in  tbe  arils  and  hasaiads  of  that  war  which  tfait 
byitcmatie  pMcj-  has  btDUght  on  vs;  and  in  the  latter 
c^reatt  tUs  course  will  furnish  us,  as  I  have  befiare  atatad, 
with  ample  materials  for  their  reduction. 

It  is  qvile  hnposnUe  to  psupnse  any  plsn  of  operalioo, 
bsfeos  thd  condact  of  Smdia^  HoiUcar^  and  Ameer  Khin 
shall  ha^re  so  far  devdop^  thiBir  intentiiniB»  as  to  coafale  as 
to  disD09^er«the  quality  and  number  of  our  fMFmifn,  We 
ten  at  preseat  only  consider  ourselves  at  war  widi  the 
Piodariai*  and  we  may  pertiaps  have  none  else  to  cwatend 
whii;  while,  on  the  other  hsnd,  it  is  possible  that  all  die 
predatory  cMefs  may  combine  to  save  their  brethren  fimm 
destructinn;  and  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  wont: 
besides,  inexact  proportkni  to  the  fiiroe  we  exhibit,  aod 
die  imposing  attitude  it  assumes,  will  be  our  chanee  af 
avoiding  war  with  those  powers,  cf  if  it  should  oocor^  of 
bringing  it  to  a  speedy  and  honourable  issue. 

From  the  troops  already  in  the  Deckan,  and  theooips 
whidi  may  be  added  to  them,  three  forces  of  nearfy  ^9^ 
BiagniCude  islght  be  formed,  eitherof  which  would  be  equal 
to  meet  any  artay  that  the  utmost  eoli«binatiMi  eoukl  bii^g 
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Against  U8k  Otie^  thdse  hti»8  dioyld,  to  soon  m  poMiUft^ 
<i«ea^  a  |KiiriCiiNi  at  or  near Ettndk,  oniiid  Nevbuddb^ 
Thb  wotrid  itiniac4  it  16  tb^  Tefge  of  the  fiNteiie  b^  iiM^nded 

Colonel  ^(km^ii  «orpli  in  %he  Ni^pove  Wdisinry^  ^Ue  it 
i(»0ttl4  W  iittppoifted  by  the  fcMe  lit  EUiehipbte^    The  krtt^ 

€upy  lt6  pofiMon,  joi^,  and  do-^penite  widi  k|  in  the  ^mA 
tft  (^ECumtaacM  nmderin^  «iich  a  measure  prudenl  or  «di^ 
visable.  The  force  in  the  Poonah  territory  oould-  not  9A^ 
•^wnoe  to  aid  in  any  general  phm  of  aperetkna  in  Midwa,  till 
tiie  policy  irf  Sindia  and  Holknr  iras  decided^  as  it  wouil 
be  fe<|mred  to  reduce  the  territDneii  of  €auotk  ciik&iin  Can* 
deidi^  if  they  provoked  hostiKties^  It  is  of  ^eonei|iMBde 
tiiiB  point  ahotild  be  decided  some  months  bcfsse  tiie  N«ri> 
budda  is  fiardaUe^  in. order  (shuuld  these  chieA  be  af^mnot 
w)  that  this  coTJpsmig^lie  at  Hbeitf,  affair  faaTinif  "^'^tftd 
Aaseerghu^^  Chaiidore>  and  Gahia>  to  otonpy  an  adraaeed 
positkm  near  Cfaoidy  Mohyseery  on  the  Nerbudda>  lahjcli 
is  in  every.yiew  importanti  aa  it  oe^vero  th^  left  of  the  eorpk 
«t  or  near  Hindu,  oontae^ts  that  with  the  frosilai^r  pessdi- 
sion  of  Guzzerat,  and  could  jwm  on  the  centre  taf  Malta*  . 
'  Corps  Vould  be  required  at  tfaecapitafcef  Hydeiabad  ind 
FtKmsb,  and  some  troops  must  be  left  to  aid  in  the  pni» 
tection  of  the  provinces  of  our  alhes,  lest  parties,  of  frask 
bootiavflbouUpMdieadvaneedtiii^andtBvagpethciHi.  JBnt 
l¥ith  all  the  preparations  we  tould  make,  we  flhoilld  not  be 
hble  to  guard  every  danger;  «id  I  comjileldiy  join  in  the 
cq^nlon,  that  we  ought,  even  at  tfi^  haaard  of  petty  ^dis* 

*  Hindiit  is  about  sixty  miki  from  Hareingabad,  one  of  tbs  {irio- 
cipal  positions  of  Colonel  Adain*«  forces,  about  ninety  miles  ^om  £lli- 
chipore,  ^nd  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Choulj,  Mohjseer,  and 
about  sixty  from  BhopauL 


ofdtttiaottr  ofwnteAitorksor  tkoseof  ouraUieSy  toiSnet 
our  4urf  exertkm  to  the  inttaediate  settlaaaait  of  the  eon- 
teit  IB  n^ttdi  we  ave  engaged;  and  I  should  act  in  thh 
flMuwMT^fiNim  the  oQpiptttiaii,  that  oor  socoeas  in  that  caa 
akaie  ghre  pemanant  security  to  our  subjects.  I  do  not, 
hoinever,  mean  by  this  to  reoommend  any  neglect  of  pnpa- 
laitfa^^  to  guard  against  an  evil  whiofa  it  is  likely  i^e  may 
hare  toeneoontery  ,but'only  to  ekss  it  as  seoondary  to  the 
gpeat  object,  of  strikiag  at  the  root  €i  the  power  of  our 


Tlie government  of  Bombay,  after,  furnishing  such  fur- 
ther aid  as  may  be  required  for  the  corpB  in  the  tendloiiei 
of  the  Panhwah,  should,  I  conceive,  equip  an  efficient  fieU- 
•foree  fiom  the  remaindo:  of  the  diqxMaUe  part  of  its  ani^, 
to  ciDCHpy  an  advanced  position  on  the  frontier  of  Ckizaent, 
wUA,  while  it  covers  that  country,  approidmates,  by  a 
oottmunication  along  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  cotpi 
Mar  Chouly  Mohyseer,  and  by  the  Chumbui,  with  aay 
Ibiee  f  that  may  advMice  on  that  river  from  Hiiidusbn. 
lids  corps  would  be  also  able  to  grant  protectioa  to  the 
Siypoot  princes  of  Oudipore  and  Joudpore,  should  events 
V  dictate  sudi  a  course  of  policy. 

I  feel  some  diffidence  in  extending  these  general  remarks 
on  the  outline  of  our  preparations  to  those  necessary  on  the 
frontier  of  our  territory  in  Hindustan ;  but  as  far  as  my 
eaqperience,  and  the  opinkxis  I  have  seen  in  the  several  do- 
e^lments  I  have  been  furnished  with,  enaUejue  to  judg^  I 
think  that  political,  as  well  as  military  reasons,  reconnMnd 
that  one  corps  should  be  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
territory  of  Jypore,  while  another  should  occupy  a  position 
near  Saugur :  the  first  corps  would  have  its  communicatioa 
with  Delhi  through  Rewari,  while  it  was  supported  by  a 
strong  reserve  near  Agra ;  and  the  latter,  in  oonjunctkm 
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wiA  the  reserve  in  Bundelcund  *,  would  completely  keep 
^dia  in  check,  if  he  remained  (which  he  probably  will 
unless  he  is  decidedly  hostile)  in  the  position  which  he 
has  occupied  for  the  last  five  years,  near  Gwalior. 

The  strength  and  oompoation  of  the  different  corps  that 
hare  been  pn^posed,  must  depend  upon  circumstances.    I 
should  conceive  a  force  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  Euro^ 
peans,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  two  r^ments  of  cavalry, 
with  a  proportion  of  light  artillery,  and  a  body  of  irregular 
horse,  as  quite  efficient  to  protect  itself,  or  to  defeat  (if  it 
oould  bring  them  to  action)  any  body  of  troops  which -our 
enemies,  supposing  them  all  combined,  could  bring  agauist 
it.     But  9udi  a  corps  would' be  too  deficient  in  the  essentiat 
bnmch  of  cavalry,  to  expect  much  success  against  the  hordes 
of  predatory  horse  to  which  it  might  be  opposed.     It  could 
reduce  forts,  occupy  posts,  and  force  ita  way  in  any  diree* 
tion  it  chose;  but  while  it  toiled  after  such  an  enemy  as 
the  Pindarics,  or  their  allies,  it  would  always  be  liable  to 
be  harassed,  and  have  its  suppliea  cut  off.     Its  sphere  of 
actimi,  thierefore,  if  it  was  actually  opposed,  must  be  limited 
to  the  circle  of  its  dep6ts.     We  may  collect,  and  it  will 
probably  be  policy  so  to  do,  the  principal  part  of  our  light 
force  into  one  or  two  corps,  and  allot  to  them  the  more 
active  operations.    But  still  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
remedy  the  defect  of  this  branch.     If  no  more  regiments  of 
cavalry  are  to  be  raised,  the  depdts  should  be  increased,  and 
men  should  be  sent  as  iast  as  they  are  drilled,  to  supply  the 
casualties  that  must  be  expected  to  occur.     It  has  been 
proposed  (and  the  suggestion  is  excellent)  to  mount  a  pro* 
portion  of  our  infantry  on  tattoos,  or  small  horses,  the  com- 

*  Captain  Close  has  recommended  a  position  on  the  river  Sind,  near 
Cbandpore,  which  is  within  the  territory  of  our  dependent,  the  Rajah 
of  Datteah,  and  onlj  thirty  miles  from  Gwralior. 
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BOD  anloud  of  burdea  b  the  Beckfln  (in  BindasUn  tlie 
ouBel  is  beUer  for  thk  piupoie);  and  this  plan  wiU  as 
doubt,  in  aome  dc|;re^  remedy  the  debet  which  has  beca 
stated,  by  jiiijng  to  an  additioiial  body  d  coar  troops  tbe 
power  of  rapid  mowemeaL    Anothar  node  of  pallialiDg 
thia  evil  is|  an  incieased  pn^ortion  of  irs^giilar  hoHBi   I 
ha.T«  before  stated  my  sentimeota  fully  on  the  wiadooi  d 
adding  to  their  numbers,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  tUi 
policy  is  cDD^iletely  adopted.     They  may  be  oonteoptikk 
in  oonipariaon  with  our  reguUur  oavaky,  but  they  Bt^  equaly 
andf  when  well  managed,  superior,  to  the  encKiy;  bndeii 
they  aie  Ukea  from  tibe  class  with  whom  we  have  to  war, 
and  I  oontiaue  of  opinion  that  evety  effort  should  be  Msde^ 
bodi  before^  and  during  the  conteet,  to  add  to  this  bnadi 
of  4Hur  strength,  which  is  the  only  cms  in  which  we  cm 
espeot  aid  foom ouridUek    It b, I  am  satiafiec]^  iaagrut 
degree  through  this  specnes  oi  foroe  that  we  -auMt  ^tpcct 
eompleU  aueoeas,  and  with  the  jumqs  we  posseai,  anddu^ 
we  shall  obtein,  we  ahall,  I  tniat,  he  aUb  toccaapel  flw- 
derera  to  subdue  phmderen,  and  to  make  those  who  hare 
hitherto  peomoted  anmdiy  nnd  oadfiiskm,  the  kstnaHDto 
cf  restoriog  order  add  peaoe.    But  this  part  of  oar  pha 
vequirea  more  delicate  man^emeni  than  all  the  rest  Thm 
bands,  when  sttaehed  to  owr  army,  or  co-opwwriBg  wiA  it, 
loMt  not  he  judgf  d  on  mere  aililary  j»ineipies;  wemosttt 
expeot  they  will  emidale  <Air  troops  in  either  their  osodwb 
or  their  «disriplmp,    The  eenfltit^tioQ  and  habiln  aae  jdtvi- 
ther  oppoNte,  and  it  is  aiilBfient  if  wfe  can  faria^  thoB^  I9 
kaadneas  and  encouragemenC,  to  petCann  di^»fii%,  dipiie^ 
in  a  very  looae  and,  to  H8b  an  «KiB»iIit|iiy  mauler,  thoeediitKs 
for  which  alone  they  are  fitted.     The  services  of  this  class, 
on  any  terms,  may,  pddticaliy  speaking,  be  deemed  a  be- 
nefit, for  it  prevents  their  being  agttnst  us,  which  th^ 
would  probably  be  if  unemployed ;  but  from  what  I  hs« 
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ieen  ci  this  description  of  troqps.  In  every  part  of  India,  I 
am  eonyfident  tlmt  thfey  may  be' rendered  of  the  greateat  ntSiiy 
to  our  oper^tion^.  But,  to  ^ect  thiB,  their  htdiits  must  be 
stifdieji  and  tl^  t^emper  preserved,  and  evory  measunt 
adoptisd  that  can  encourage  tj^em  to  activity  and  exertion. 
Plumjer is  tfaisir  ^(ilimate  relirard:  it  is  not  that  of  oat 
aoUKiorf  and  though  he  becomea  often  entitled  to  it,  his 
difidpiine  is  never  in  such  hazard  as  when  it  oocuplca  Ua 
Uttention. 

Before  I  state  my  sentiments  respectmg  ihe  policy  we 
should  pursue  towards  Sindia,  HoBcar,  and  Ameer  Khan, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remark  that  their  conduct  has  been 
one  of  the  dudT  causes  which  has  compelled  us  to  arm ;  and 
as  our  preparations  aise  from  necesniy  on  a  scale  calculated 
to  meet  their  combined  hostility,  we  must  consider  ourseEvek 
as  past  that  stage  at  which  it  would  not  be  either  wise  or  safe 
to  enter  upon  any  negotiatidns.     Experience  indeed  eUews 
that  such  could  have  no  fruit  bat  ptoerastination,  decqptjbn, 
and  disappointment*    We  must  therefore  determine  upon 
our  eourte  of  proceedings,  and;  having  'fixed  that,  rnak^ 
such  deikiands  as  we  are  in  reason,  in  {euth,  and  ip  justice 
entitled  to  do;  and  if  fbey  are  hgocted,  the  non-concumng 
party  must  be  considiored  in  a  state  of  war.     Our  demands 
must  be  as  reasonable  as  attention  to  our  security  and  thait 
of  our  dOies  will  permit ;  and  they  must  have  upon  the  face 
of  them  that  character  x£  moderation,  but  firmness,  which 
makes  it  aliA:e  impossible,  to  misti&e  our  object  and  our 
resolution  to  effect  it 

After  all  &e  oonsideraticm  I  have  been  able  to  give  tb^ 
flubject,  I  conceive  that  sucA  a  proceeding  is  the  only  cm^ 
that  can  be  adopted  with  the  least  prospect  of  avoiding  « 
war- with  Ddwliit  Row  Sindia.  It  is  vain  to  expect  we  can 
pursue  our  plans  against  the  Pindarics  without  involving 
ourselves  with  that  chief,  unless  he  is  pledged  too  deep  to 
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nake  it  easy  for  bim  to  forsake  our  alliance.  In  a  cofnteat 
fiketfaiB,  all  his  habits,  his  prejudices,  his  wishes  are  against 
us ;  we  have  nothing  in  our  favour  but  his  fears.  His  faith 
and  his  promises  cannot  be  relied  on  for  a  moment.  He 
will,  if  undiackled,  be  our  secret  enemy,  and  probably  Ukt 
the  first  opportunity  a  casual  reverse  affords  him  of  actiiy 
more  openly;  but  we  must  not  suffer  a  line  of  actkm  which 
would  cramp  all  our  operations,  and  though  it  might  end 
in  the  destruction  of  this  ruler,  would  inevitably  lead  to 
increased  embarrassments,  hazard,  and  expenditure. 

The  ground  of  our  proceeding  with  Dowlut  Row  Sindba 
is  already  laid ;  he  has  been  told,  **  that  the  Pindaries  can 
be  no  longer  tolerated ;  all  India  demands  their  6up[Niesaoii, 
and  all  India  shall  be  put  in  motion  to  effect  it.  *^  Were 
(which  God  avert),"  this  public  despatch  adds,  *^  the  Ma- 
harajah to  afford  the  Pindaries  refuge,  or  to  give  dielter  to 
their  families,  in  order  to  let  the  armed  body  have  fiee 
aoope,  it  would  amount  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against 
every  power  in  India  which  has  suffered  from  the  -unpro- 
vdced  and  horrible  outrages  of  those  wretches.^ — **  The 
British  government,^  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  this  letter 
adds,  *^  seeks  no  advantages  beyond  the  security  of  itaelf  and 
its  allies  against  future  outrages.  The  lands  possessed  by  the 
Pindaries  Jaidad  from  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  as  usurped  by 
them  from  his  Highness,  would  revert  to  him ;  any  portion 
of  territory  wrested  by  them  from  other  states  would  fidl 
^gain  to  those  states  respectively.  The  Britidi  govemroeot 
aims  not  at  any  aggrandizement,  and  only  desires  the  sup* 
pression  of  an  evil,  which  would  speedily  become  as  d«i- 
gerous  for  Dowlut  Bow  Sindia  as  it  has  been  injurious  lo 
all  his  neighbours.^ 

This  communication  appears  to  have  excited  some  alarm 
in  bis  mind ;  but  the  measures  which  he  proffered  to  take 
against  the  Pindaries  have  only  furnished  further  proof  of 
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his  GODtifiued  evaBioiiy  aiid  must  tend  to  dobfinn,  if  ariy  'obiif> 
firmotaon  were  wanting,  the  right  we  posaeas  to  prooeed'to 
any  exjtremes  against  him.  Under  such  ciicunlstanoet 
Sindia  might  be  called  upon,  not  only  to  grant  ub  his  cordial 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Findaries,  but  to  give  Ai 
British  goverfiment  fair  and  reasonable  security  that  he 
would  do  so.  The  grounds  iip(m' which  this  demand  was 
made  should  be  fully  stated:  the  tone  of  it  should  be  d&« 
dded,  and  a  very  limited  period  should  be  given  for  an 
answer.  The  security  to  be  demanded  is  the  chief  point 
lor  consideration :  it  should  be  of  a  nature  that  would  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  this  prince  to  deviate  from 
the  line  he  has  taken.  Nothing. but  the  temporary  cesoon 
of  some  forts  (M-  ti^acts  of  country  to  whidi  he  attached 
great  value  could  bind  him  in  a  way  that  would  admit  of 
our  placing  implicit  confidence  in  his  faith ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious thlit.  Unless  we  can  place  l^uch  confidence,  we  diould 
bfe  compelled  to  incur  more  hazards  in  the  war  with  the 
Findaries,  and  have  less  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  satis*- 
factory  conclusion  than  if  Sindia  was  our  declared  enemy. 
Reasoning  on  such  grounds,  I  feel  the  positive  necesaty  of 
demanding  security,  but  at  the  same  time  consider  that  such 
demand  should  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  con^stent  with 
the  object  in  view;  and  I  would  radier  incur  some  risks, 
than  drive  him  to  despair  by  propositions  that  were  calcu- 
lated to  give  him  alarm  for  his  future  safety  and  inde- 
pendence^ 

We  might  reqiiire  Sindia  to  make  over,  till  the  Pindarics 
were  subdued,  or  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years,  the 
fortress  of  Asseerghur  and  the  town  and  district  df  Bhurram-' 
pore.  It  could,  however,  be  settled  that  his  own  officers 
should  collect  the  revenue  everywhere,  except  inthePettah, 
pr  siiburbs  of  Asseerghur ;  but  that  sqch  revenue  was  to  b^ 
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ftid  to  tbe  Bnglish  gb^rernitietit,  which,  after  deducting  ft 
filir  sam  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  neoeMry  to  gaiiiw 
thefert  and  protect  the  town  of  ttuinrampore,  Aboiidd  d» 
hme  the  reminiider  in  {Miyitig  tt  body  of  Said]a*s  hone^  to 
hi  emfdoyed,  under  the  direction  ef  the  Bri^h  oScer  oam- 
auuiditig  j  in  protecting  tbe  oounlfy  and  ia  oding  tbe  genenl 
cpcratkms  agmnst  ttie  Pindaries. 

.  The  gnmnds  of  tfiis  demand  are  obyious.  ^The  posses- 
aion  of  Asseei^hur  as  a  depAt*  is  tery  eafientiai  to  the  con* 
miottcaddn  with  ihat  line  of  eorps  #hich  we  must  form  npoil 
the  Neibttdda;  and  its  bdfag  in  the  hgaads  ci  SBb&j^ 
dhould  he  be  hostile^  or  pursue  a  doubtlul  lin^  or  seeretlj 
encourage  the  Killadar  of  this  ibrtress  to  act  in  pretended 
bpposltion  to  his  orders  (khidi  Would  be  quite  consonant  ts 
Mafaratta  poficy}^  might  prove  a  very  serious  obsGade  le 
oiur  dpte'ationffy  and  force  us  at  a  very  inconvenient  aeaaon 
to  debu^  a  corps  to  take  it.  W^  may  with  justiee  assert 
tiiat  this  position,  though  of  great  importance  to  us  HUhe 
expected  campaign,  can  be  of  none  to  Sindia.  We  may 
add  that  we  have  the  power  of  taking  it  before  he  could 
possibly  afford  it  any  relief,  knd  that  our  sittfation  mod  his 
conduct  would  fully  justify  such  a  measure;  but  that  we 
consider  its  voluntary  cession  for  a  short  period  will  convey 
to'  other  powers  ni  impression  of  his  ftiendship  to  the  Britidi 
government  which  no  pnyfebsrohs  ever  cail.  We  can  nrg^ 
that  nbthing  short  of  his  compliance  with  our  demancb  can 
restore  that  confidence  which  his  repeated  evassolis  hav^ 
fdrffited;  and  we  may  add,  that  as  to  as  these  Kspeet 
Asaeergfaur,  We  are  the  m6re  ppsitive^  as  experience  has 
■^shewn  tibat  we  cannot  trust  tbe  officer  whom  he  piaoes  m 
oom^Qand,  tlie  Kilhular  ot  that  {attne&  having  on  a  formar 
occasion  openly  given  protection  to  the  Pindarics. 

*  The  lo\rer  furt  of  Asseer^hur  is  well  calculated  for  a  dep^. 
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It  has  beea  suggeBted*,  the  serreral  other  stiong^ijds 
should  be  demftiided  from  Sindia  as  security  for  bis  condact. 
I  am  not  suffidently  acquainted  with  their  local  kuportimce 
to  oiFer  an  opinion  on  dds  point,  which  can  only  be  jndged 
by  two  conaid«ration8<— tbehr  value  to  us,  and  their  yelue  to 
him.  Aflseergbur  has  consequence  in  both  views,  and  it  is 
an  additional  reason  for  this  demand,  that  should  Sindia^s 
KilladaTi  in  the  event  of  its  cession^  refuse  to  oonply  witih 
faii  master's  mandate,  which  he  might  do  ether  from  a  view 
of  his  own  inta*eBt8  or  from  secret  instructions,  we  possess 
the  means  of  its  immediate  reduction.  If  Sindia  consent 
to  add  to  the  temporary  cession  of  Asseerghur  that  of  cme^ 
or  at  the  utmost  two  more  strongholds,  we  can  require  no 
further  security  oi  that  description.  It  remains  to  speak  cS 
the  other  demands  which  policy  dictates  to  be  made  of  this 
prince.  He  should,  I  conceive,  be  required  to  assent  to 
our  taliiBg  under  our  protection  the  Rajah  of  Jypore  and 
Bhoiidee^  and  At  Nabob  of  Bhopal,  on  the  pliun  ground 
that,  under  that  state  of  affairs  which  his  ocmduct  had 
chiefly  produced,  attention  to  the  future  security,  of  our 
aal:gectB,  and  those  of  our  allies,  compelled  us  to  these 
measures.  Sindia  should  be  required  to  employ  the  most 
efficient  and  obedient  part  of  his  irr^ular  horse  in  co-ope« 
ratbn  with  our  troops,  for  the  reduction  and  extinction  of 
the  Pindarics.  He  should  engage  never  to  shelter  «ny  of 
the  pinicipal  chiefii  of  those  freebooters,  and  not  again  io 
admit  into  his  service,  or  to  ^nploy  tnx^  of  that  dass, 
that  is,  bodies  of  armed  men^  who  receive  no  pay,  and 
anrowediy  subsist  by  qK>il. 

An  English  officer  should  be  attaehed  to  each  separate 
corps  emj^ojred  by  Sindia  on  this  service,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  communicate  with  the  commander  of  any  Bri« 

•  Cuptein  Clow's  Corrc«pondence» 
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tish  temy  or  detachmeBt  whom  the^  might  be  nor,  €X 
whom  they  might  co-operate,  and  should  any  of  '^ 
tributaries^  chief  oflkers,  oommanders  of  ccMrpa,  KiUadan,  or 
heads  of  districU  or  villi^es.  give  aid  to  the  Findario,  or 
ne^ect  to  supply  with  provioons,  or  support^  as  far  as  they 
had  the  power,  the  conjunct  eflForts  of  that  prince  and  the 
British  government,  or  of  either  separately,  they  diould  be 
treated  as  rebels  and  enemies. 

The  sum  of  seven  lacs  and  dghty-five  thousand  rupees, 
which  the  British  government  is  bound  by  treaty  to  pay 
annually  to  Sindia,  should,  during  the  ensuing  cootest,  be 
paid  in  such  portions  and  such  periods  as  Sindia  may  dcsireji 
to  the  commanders  of  different  corps  of  his  horse  co-ope- 
rating  with  the  British  troops,  provided  the  conduct  of  these 
ttoops  shall  be  such  as  to  merit  it. 

As  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  has  resided  in  his  preset  encamp* 
ment  near  Gwalior  for  five  years,  he  should  engage  neitlMT 
to  leave  it  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
Governor-general,  nor  to  assemble  any  greater  portion  of 
his  army  than  he  usually  has  at  that  point. 

The  British  government  might  engage  to  rcsCofe  to 
Sindia  all  possessions  formerly  belonging  to  him,  whi<di  they 
may  recover  from  the  Findaries;  and  further,  that,  if 
forced  into  war  with  any  other  state,  they  will,  in  the  event 
t>f  success,  and  supposing  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his 
engagements,  make  the  most  liberal  arrangements  for  the 
consolidation  and  incr^se  of  his  territories,  having  them* 
selves  no  view  beyond  that  of  security. 

In  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  British  government,  it 
may  be  proper  to  engage,  that  at  any  period  of  the  war,  or 
jafter  it  is  over,  it  will  grant  Dowlut  How  Sindia  the  aid 
p£  a  corps,  for  the  .safety  of  his  person  or  the  settlement  of 
his  territories,  on  conditions  that  shall  be  made  as  light  as 
possible  upon  bis  resources^  and  bis  employment  of  this 
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corps  (which  shall  act  under  the  usual  terms  of  other  sub* 
sidiarj  forces)  shall,  if  he  object  to  a  permanent  arrange* 
ment,  be  limited  to  a  period  of  three,  five,  or  seven  years. 
The  sole  object  of  the  British  goyernment  bring  to  aid,  by 
any  means,  however  foreign  to  its  usual  principles  of  poUcy, 
the  settlement  of  his  government,  on  a  basis  that  shall  8e-» 
parate  an  aHy  from  those  predatory  hordes  with  whom  he  id 
connected,  and  a  continued  association  with  whom  must 
tend  to  the  downfal  of  his  family  and  government* 

The  above  is  a  sketch  of  a  treaty  which,  I  think,  gives 
us  the  only  chance  we  can  have  of  the  aid  of  Dowlut  Row 
Sindiai.  .  If  he  agree  to  it,  he  will  soon  be  too  far  com- 
mitted to  retract.  Of  his  agreement  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
a  condurion  Some  of  the  terms  certainly  appear  harsh 
and  degrading  to  a  proud  and  independent  prince j  but  as 
they  will  not  be  proposed  unless  we  are  determined  to  insist 
upon  them,  what^  option  has  he  but  that  of  complying  with 
our  demands,  or  complete  ruin,  supposing  him  to  refuse. 
The  fall  of  his  forts  and  territories  in  Candeish,  Guzerat, 
and  all  he  possesses  on  the  left  bank  of  Nerbudda,  is  cer- 
tain, before  that  river  is  fordable,  and  consequently  before 
be  can  give  them  any  relief,  and  the  moment  the  season 
admits  of  operations  to  the  northward,  a  few  months  would 
see  him  stript  of  his  strongholds,— «of  his  revenues,  sur^ 
rounded  by  rebellious  tributaries,  and  a  mutinous  array. 
While  the  conquest  of  his  country  would  afford  us  (as  has 
been  before  stated)  the  ready  means  of  completing  his  ruin, 
Sindia,  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  freebooter,  might 
still  possess  means  of  harassing  us,  and  of  protracting  that> 
settlement  which  it  is  our  interest  to  make,  but  he  could 
cherish  no  hopes  of  being  restored  to  the  height  from  which 
he  had  fallen ;  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  he  contemplates 
such  a  reverse  of  fortune  with  too  great  horror  to  incur 
tlie  hazard,  if  it  «in  possibly  be  avoided,     On  these  grounds 
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I  think  we  may  mdolge  a  TeftMnaUe  expectation  t^ 
when  ha  teet  our  iraapi  aMemUed,  add  assembimg  finon 
evary  qiiarter,«^when  he  dieoo'ven  firam  that^  and  our 
aUered  umei  that  ire  are  determined  to  be  no  longer  triied 
wilh»  and  when  alt  hia  atttimpfte  ai  evanon  or  pMOE»doa- 
thm  axe  foiled/ bj  a  prompt  and  energetio  poikry»  wOl  agtae 
Id  die  terms  propoeed :  and  I  am  quite  aatiafled  thai  our 
eoercing  him  into  tfab  agieemeati  ii  the  ooljr  neasore  diet 
can  save  him  from  ruin.  For  it  is  easy  to  faecc  that,  mider 
any  athelr  oeurse^we  shall  be  eaftQy  invdved  in  a  war  with 
thb  prinea,  which  must  tamiinate  in  his  deetmction. 

An  offer  shoiild.fae  made  to  the  Holkar  f aaoily  to  jdm  in 
the  league  against  the  Pindaries,  but  the  otuatioa  of  thet 
fiuaify  renders  a  nqpatiatiaii  diffioult.  Powerleea  Aan- 
selveS)  they  incline  alternately  to  Ameer  Khan^  Sindiay  and 
the  Bajah  of  Eottafa»  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  eoose- 
queace  through  thejealousyofthose  who  are  riYab»ibrthe 
esehlskre  ilireiBtion  of  thek  oouncils,  or  rather  fbr  the  nee  ef 
the  neme  of  a  tainor  prmoe^  whose  authority  is  still  m  some 
degree  recognised  over  a  great  part  of  his  posseseiaiia.  If,  at 
the  pdjod  whoa  the  demands  dT  the  British  goVenunent  are 
made  on  this  finsily,  fiindia  has  estdidnhed  (as  aeenss  at 
present  not  improbable)  his  influence  with  Tookah  Bfaye, 
the  r^ent,  or  has  possessibii  of  the  person  of  die  youag 
prinoe,  there  can  be  lio  objectikm*  provided  he  agrees  to  oar 
terOis»  to  his  being  made  the  mediuin  of  negotiation.  B^ 
on  the  other  htod.  Ameer  Ehah  shouM  hate  been  sd>le  lo 
US-establish  his  power,  we  mi^t  aooept  his  pixittrcd  ser* 
tices  as  negotiatdr  for  the  HoOcar  &mily ;  said  we  coold 
fierfaaps  find  bo  better  means  of  coniiectihg  die'  attaduacnt 
of  this  diief  t6  our  interest,  with  the  enoouragemeBt  of  Us 
amotion,  and  the  support  of  his  military  follow!ar8.  Shoold 
neither  of  these  plans  be  practicable,  we  might  open  a  direct 
communication  with  Toolsah  Bhye,  tfajaugh  the  means  of 
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a  p^tidil  agent,  who  might  proeeed  to  Eottah^  or  to  her 
petty  courts,  which  probaldy  will  Temaia  in  the  victfdty  of 
thatdtjr. 

The  baflis  of  a  treaty  with  the  Hcjhar  family  thoidd  ba 

fihnilar  in  ptinciples  to  that  wkh'  Sindiay  the  aisaenttotAlf 

ftUiffiiee  with  the  Ba^ah  cMf  Jypore,  BooBdee^  and  the  Kobbb 

^'  Bhopaul.    The  temporary  cemon  of  Tonlc^atnpoiraii 

B6  a  depdt;  of  one  or  two  of  the  fiirtreases  iii  Candefah  *) 

and  th^  appropriation,  under  tlie  ccmtrol   of  the  Briitdr 

govemment,  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hcdkar  family  in  tba 

latter  quarter^  to  the  suppdort  &[  eiiDh  bodleft  cff  hottil  aa  th4 

regent  Toobah  Bhye  should  direct  to  act  with  our  armiea 

in  the  prosecution  of  operations  against  the  Pindaries,  and 

the  te-eatablishment  aild  maintenanee  of  txanquitlify^  dii 

revenues  <^  Tonk-RampcHrah,  during  thdiT  temporary  ttlie»« 

iition,  might  also  be*  appropriated  iTor  the,  aame  purpose^ 

of  supporting  a  body  of  tM>ps  belMgit^  to  this  family: 

but  thdr  relative  situation  to  our  advanced  odrps^  and  tha 

territories  of  Jypore,  would  make  it  dangerous  to  leave  theini^ 

in  the  possession  of  a  -po^et  which  might  be  hdsliie^  said 

which,  under  any  ^^uXkifltanedS)  i»  too  i(nsik  to  pcvrebt 

their  fkUing  at  any  stage  of  the  war  into  tlie  handi  0f  fn&i 

hooters.    A  refei;ience  to  the  map  will  diow  that  the  maak 

consideratioB  will  apply^  with  still  more  £m»^  to  a  gtetX 

pert  of  Holkar^s  possessions  ih  Candeish.    To  expel  |Aun>i 

derers  from  which,  when  the  affairs  af  this  gbvemmcnt  wore 

not  so  distracted  as  at  present,  we  hav^  already  had  to  i^m»> 

ploy  our  troc^s. 

l^oolsah  Bhye  might  be  invited  to  place  hehitff  and  the 
young  prince  under  our  protection^  by  proceefing  ekber 

*  dahia  is  tolerably  well  aiapMd  for  a  d«p6t,  and  \n%  Used  as  9Mi. 
in  1804.  It  is  farourahly  sitasted  Id  cover  and  recoire  supplies  fom 
warde4  to  the  Petkitn  from  Sarat»  by  SonagbUr  and  Nunderbar. 
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ta  Candfluh  or  Tonk-BampoiBb,  or  die  nug^t  xe|iair  to 
Iiidore»  or  Chouly  Mdiyser,  when  our  taiops  ad^aiieed 
to  the  Nerbudda,  and  act  in  direct  commumcatioa  with  dv 
comaiander-in-chief  of  our  army  in  that  quarts.  Sudi  a 
step  on  her  part  nug^t  lead  t6  a  more  intimate  aUiailoe.  It 
18  sufficiently  evident  that  this  family  must  either  be  straigly 
aupported,  or  allowed  to  perish.  The  settlediait  of  the 
diflorders  and  distractions  of  the  Holkar  govenuoent,  k  one 
which  no  desire  of  refraining  from  the  oonderns  of  our  nd^ 
hours  can  admit  us  to  evade;  for  supposing  we  were  con* 
tented  diat  those  parts  of  its  territories  which  are  atnated 
in  Malwa  should  become,  even  more  than  they  have  bees 
for  some  years  past,  a  source  of  contention  between  Ameer 
Khan,  the  Findaries  and  Sindia,  we  axe  prepared  to  allow  the 
the  more  southern  possesdons  of  this  family,  which  are  full 
of  strongholds,  and  which  command,  at  v^y  vulnerabk 
points,  the  entrance  to  our  own  rich  district  of  AttaYciy 
and  the  countries  round  Surat,  as  well  as  some  of  the  roost 
fertile  provinces  of  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah  to  share  the 
same  fate  ?  We  cannot  allow  such  a  condition  of  affifurs,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  conviction,  that  unless 
the  family  of  Holkar  agree  to  the  demands  we  make  upon 
it,  and  afford  us  .a  fair  security  that  its  resources  will  not 
be  employed  against  us,  we  shall  be  compelled,  by  military 
as  well  as  political  considerations,  to  occupy,  or  at  least  to 
establish  a  control  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries 
belonging  to  it  in  Candeish. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  Ameer  Khan  has  madeover^ 
tures,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  think  sincere,  to  place 
himself  under,  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  hb 
professed  object  being  to  obtain  its  guarantee  for  his  several 
jagheers  in  Marwarand  Malwa.  Any  interference  with  the 
former  is  impossible,  as  the  English  gov^nment  possesses 
no  right  to  mix  in  the  concerns  of  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoie; 
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but  if  the  guarantee  of  SerongG)  and  (in  the  event  of  our 
fonning  a  connexion  with  the  government  of  Holkar 
through  his  means)  the  estates  he  holds  from  that  fannly^ 
in  Malwa,  could  procure  us  the  friendship  of  that  chief,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  endeavour  to  make  an  arrangement 
vnth  him  upon  that  basis. 

The  negotiation  might  be  opened  with  Ameer  Khan  on 

the  ground  that  he  must  either,  in  the  approaching  contest, 

act  the  part  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  the  British  govem- 

inent ;  and  he  might  be  told,  that  if  he  chose  the  former, 

Seronge,  and  such  of  his  actual  possesions  as  lay  within  the 

limits  of  our  operations,  should  be  protected,  provided  his 

officers  in  charge  of  them,  granted  us  such  aid  in  supplies, 

as  might  be  occanonally  required  by  the  British  troops  in 

their  vicinity,  and  refused  shelter  to  the  Pindarics,  or  their 

supporters ;  Ameer  Khan  might  also  be  requested  to  send  a 

body  not  less  than  one  thousand  of  his  choicest  horse, 

(natives  of  the  company's  provinces,)  to  co-operate  with  our 

army,  and  he  might  be  promised  their  pay  should  be  pro* 

vided  from  the  revenue  of  Tonk-Ramporah.     With  respect 

to  any  further  encouragement,  this  chief  might  be  informed 

the  future  conduct  of  the  British  government  towards  him, 

would  depend  upon  the  part  he  acted  during  the  war,  and 

that  his  further  recompense  would  be  proportioned  to  his 

services. 

There  could  be  no  objecti<m  to  make  the  son  of  Ameer 
Khan  a  party  in  all  these  engagements.  Indeed,  this 
seems  the  point  on  which  he  is  most  anxious:  it  would 
however  be  desirable  that  the  effect  of  this  arrangement 
should  be  to  secure  us  the  friendship  of  Ameer  Khan,  as 
chief  of  a-  predatory  army,  not  to  detach  him  from  his 
followers,  and  leave  them  loose  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Pindarics,  or  to  elect  a  younger  and  more  enterprising 
leader.   No  plan  (as  has  been  observed)  would  be  more  likely 
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to  iWDtver  diift  end  ituai  thp  one  wbidi  made  him  ibe 
diAtor  of  an  i^ireepiieiat  wilb  the  Hdkar  family^  but  Ah 
9W«t  depeiid  ufKMi  ^ests  regpudiBg  the  oecunenfie  of  whiA 
jt  i9  at  tlus  period  utei^Bss  to  qpecu^ate* 

Whatever  pvopOaitioB  it  bm^  mM  our  fiofii^  to  make  ta 
Ameer  Khan,  to  induce  him  to  join  iia»  we  sbottld  withonl 
lateivej  mjom  him  tba^  we  could  keep  no  tetms  with  mj 
one,  who  directly  or  indirectly  aided  or  faToured  the  Pia* 
dariaay  a^d  that  hia  either  joining  then,  or  alkmn^  mj 
9f  his  tEQopa  to  do  aq,  lor  gfvfaig  dtem  or  their  htaSet 
thelf^,  would  be  d<g>Pfld  adirect  act  of  hoatility  ag;aiiiit  usi 
and  espoae  hi^  poseowona  to  be  aebed,  and  Ua  adfacnats 
ti«ati4  §fi  wcni^  to  the  British  ipaYetnmeat. 

Jkmfi^  Khan  vMiat,  if  this  {woceeding  ia  adopted,  be 
aalled  upon  to  evacuate  that  part  <^  the  territorieaof  Jypov«» 
irhich  he  has  seiaed)  and  to  r^rain  from  any  further  attadu 
pr  inteptorace  with  the  possessioos  of  the  Bajah  of 
Sjbooiidee  jor  Nabob  of  BlnqMaiL  We  may  however  if  sa- 
tisfied of  this  chiers  friendly  disposition,  inaat  upon  ^ 
Bs^  af  JypQE^  making  him  some  indemidty  eidier  in 
money  or  land  for  this  cessiout  and  our  being  a  guanatss 
to  avch  an  arrangement,  would  be  an  additional  tie  iqxm  his 
upaertain  fidelity. 

With  the  Rajidis  of  Jypore  and  of  l^oondee,  Should  our 
military  operations  make  it  advisable  to  occupy  a  poatinp 
jn  th^  jb^rikaries,  and)  consq^uo^tly^  make  us  in  aone^  de- 
gfffi  dependHBOit  .upon  them  for  supplies  and  aid,  we  moil 
^ncdyde  a^  iJLoGisive  aixangement.  We  cannot  again  abandoB 
these  statesy.and  in  therehUions  in  whidi  we  dball  be  placed 
to  them)  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  (hat  thece  .will  be  muck 
di^Soulty  m  settling. the  terps  of  omr  connexion.  Th^ 
wUl  naturally  fall  intp  a  dependence  upon  our  ppotectioa 
which  will  put  it  out  of  their  powers  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
reject  any  engagement  that  is'formed  on  liberal  and  equimUe 


pvineiples.  It  may  be  g^aarally  observedf  thai;  we  efumot 
peribaps  leave  such  irtates,  too  mudi  at  liberty  in  tbeir  la^ 
temal  nila^  wr  Knit  tboa  t^o  eipriMly  <^  all  subjects,  of 
fordign  poluy ;  they  nmvt  indeed  subje<^  their  eouucijs  ^ 
flo^  pdaits  to  our  wfi^mlf  or  there  eau  be  no  safety  in  tba 
connexion. 

X  The  death  of  the  Vizier  Sfahomed*,  the  actual  ruler  of 
Bhopavd^  may  be  dewied  a  misfortune ;  he  q>pears  to  ha^c^ 
been  endowed  with  eangulej:  wisdom  and  ooiuraipey  and  to 
have  saved  by  unparalleled  fortitude,  that  wreek  of  the 
fortunes  of  his  lamily-f^  which  he  was  called  to  protect. 
His  S(Hi  NuSBzer  Mahommed  Khan,  who  has  sucQseded  t6 
baa  power,  is  said  also  to  b^  the  heir  of  his  good  qualities* 
Tlus  chief  has  renewed  his  ajqpUcation  to  us  £or  protection^ 
and  the  actual  situation  of  affiurs  plaees  us  under  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  his  solicitations,  for  it  is  not  to  he  expected 
ibis  petty  ruler  will  grant  us  any  aid»  unless  secured  front 
the  consequences  to  whidi  such  conduct  will  expose  him,  end 
our  operatiiHis  at  the  commencenient  might  he  liable  to  the 
most  serious  obstructions  by  his  hoatUity,  or  eyai  by  bis 
neutjsality. 

The  iwbslaQce  of  the  proposals  nuMie  by  Nuzfser  Khax^ 
thsroikgh  an  aocre^t^  agent  ^  the  English  resident  #t 
Nagpeor,  were,  to  deliver  up  the  fort  of  Nuazer  6hur»  or 
Golgean»  to  the  English  as  ft  depdt.  J^o  aid  in  obtaipi^ig 
suppiles  of  every  description  for  the  British  t|t^pa<-*it9 
abstain  from  aU  intercQurae^  with  the  Piiidarie%  or  othff 
plundeQef8***-to  ento:  into  no^sonrespondenoe  with  any  of  the 
pfriBcipal  states  of  IndJ4»  and  only  to  communicate  with  4ha 
petty  .dttefii  aroondiwoi^  relative  to  measures  affecting  tha 
inftemal  rule  of  his  posaesaioos^ 

*  t>ied  in  March  1816. 

f  Visier  Mahoininecl,  though  belong^ngf  to  the  fumllj  of  Bfaopaul, 
nerer  assamed  Che  name  of  Nabob. 
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Nuszer  Mahommed  plea48  his  extreme  pofverty  as  akne 
preventing  him  fiom  making  an  offer  of  a  pecuniary  mbadfj 
but  stated  that  with  the  toftt  of  Nuzzer  Ghur,  aeveral  lA- 
lages  would  be  ceded,  and  that  future  prosperity,  through 
the  aid  of  the  English  goTemm^t,  would,  he  hoped,  eaMt 
him  to  do  more. 

The  character  of  these  propositions  shew  that  the  diief 
of  Bhopaul  is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  obtain  our  piotection. 
His  object,  no  doubt,  is  the  recovery  of  the  former  posses- 
sions of  his  family;  our  first  operations  will  put  him  m 
possession  of  those  districts  now  occupied  by  the  Pindanes, 
and  in  the  event  of  Sindia  placing  himself  in  the  conditian 
of  an  enemy,  we  may  be  able  to  give  further  scope  to  his 
ambition!  The  troops  of  Bhopaul,  though  few  in  number, 
are  reported  among  the  bravest  inMalwa,  and  in  any  agree- 
ment we  form  with  this  chief,  it  may  be  (as  long  as  the  war 
continues)  more  easy  for  him  to  furnish  us  with  a  small 
body  of  good  liorse,  than  to  contribute  a  money-payment, 
and  it  may  be  of  equal  if  not  more  benefit  for  us  to  receive 
his  aid  this  way  than  ia  any  other. 

It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  make  at  first  only  a 
general  engagement  with  Nuzzer  Mahommed,  by  whidi  he 
should  agree  to  plaee  at  our  command  the  resources  of  his 
country,  and  to  give  us  as  he  has  offered,  a  depot,  diould 
we  require  it,  and  to  furnish  us  with  a  c^tain  quota  of 
troops  to  be  increased,  or  pecuniary  payment  substituted 
in  the  course  of  the  war  if  his  resources  were  enlarged.  We 
shoidd  on  our  part  grant  him  protection,  and  promise  that 
our  future  favour  and  liberality  should  be  proportioned  to  his 
exertions.    With  the  chief  of  Saugur  and  other  petty  rukrs 
that  may  hereafter  be  similarly  situated,  I  would  recom- 
mend similar  engagements  leaving  the  settlement  of  more 
minute  points  to  a  final  arrangement.     We  should  by  such 
means,  obtain  more  complete  information  of  their  oonditioD, 
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before  we  wore  too  deeply  involved  in  their  ooncems,  but 
we  should  keep  alive  every  motive  that  will  stimulate 
them  to  ^certion  and  promote  our  views. 

With  the  Rajah  of  Odipore,  Joudpore,  and  Eottah»  we  can 
enter  into  no  negotiation  until  Sindia  and  Holkar  have  taken 
a  decided  line ;  but  should  that  be  against  us,  we  must  leave 
no  effort  untried  to  obtain  the  active  assistance  of  these 
states.  The  Rajah  of  Odipore  has  recently  sdidted  our 
protecting  alliance,  and  the  others  must  prefer  it  to  the 
intolerable  oppression  and  continued  wrongs  to  which  they 
are  now  subject.  The  Rajah  of  Kottah's  character  has  been 
described ;  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  good 
order  could  perhaps  no  where  be  found,  and  in  the  event 
of  our  being  compelled  to  destroy  or  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extend  that  of 
the  Rajpoot  princes,  but  particularly  of  one  whose  rule 
may  comparatively  be  deemed  a  blessing  in  every  province 
over  which  it  is  established.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
in  the  event  of  any  such  result  to.  the  approaching  contest,  it 
would  be  but  justice  to  our  own  interests  to  make  arrange- 
ments that  would  repay  our  disbursements,  and  maintain 
that  force  which  was  necessary  to  ensure  our  future  tran« 
quillity .  This  could  be  done  as  the  policy  of  tibe  moment 
dictated,  by  the  pecuniary  payments,  or  the  occupation  of 
territory  contiguous  to  our  own. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  Cheetoo  has  applied  to 
Haun  Singh,  Rajah  of  Joudpore,  for  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  families  of  his  tribe ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform 
that  ruler  and  all  others  of  his  condition^  that  granting  pro« 
tection  or  countenance  to  these  freebooters,  in  any  shape, 
will  make  them  decided  enemies  of  the  British  government, 
who  will  consider  them  as  substantively  responsible  for  such 
conduct,  and  punish  them  without  reference  to  their  con- 
nexions or  dependence  upon  other  states. 

Vol.  IL  » 
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If  w«  are  aided  by  the  sincere  friendship  of  Sindia, 
HoUufff  and  Ameer  Khant  in  tbe  impending  ccntest  with 
the  Findaiies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  speedy  tennina- 
tion}  but  upon  this  we  can  hardly  calculate.  It  is  there- 
fore of  more  importance  to  specukte  upon  the  consequeooess 
if  we  are  attacked  by  one  or  all  of  these  predatory  powers: 
•hoold  Sindia  be  sincere  in  his  90«qperation}  we  should  sooo 
terminate  the  oontestt  as  our  own  troops^  aided  by  his  ine- 
gular  horse  and  those  of  our  allies,  would  quickly  expel  the 
Findariea  from  their  present  fastnesses,  and  pursue  them 
until  they  were  destroyed  or  dispersed)  when  arnmgements 
could  be  made  to  prevent  their  again  taking  shape  as  a  body 
of  freebooters,  which  is  throughout  to  be  considered  as  our 
chief  object.  The  aid  Ameer  Khan  inight  give  them  would, 
in  this  case,  not  protract  their  fate  for  any  long  period, 
while  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  involve  his  own  ruin, 
for  be  could  not  bring  his  army  to  act  against  us,  without 
absndoning  many  of  the  positions  from  which  he  draws 
those  resources  that  keep  them  together;  and  though, 
vnder  such  circumstances,  they  might  swell  the  ranks  of 
plunderers,  they  would  soon  lose  that  strength  and  compa- 
vative  consequence  which  they  at  present  enjoy  from  thdr 
union  under  one  chief. 

If  Sindia  was  to  declare  against  us,  and  Ameer  Khan, 
with  the  family  of  Holkar,  were  to  take  an  opposite  point, 
the  ruin  of  Sindia  would  be  certain  and  sudden.  The  pos- 
sessions of  this  prince  would  be  easily  reduced  ;  and  past 
events,  combined  with  his  actual  condition,  give  us  a  right 
to  expect  that  even  his  own  chiefs  would  soon  become  as 
anxious  as  others  to  share  in  the  spoil. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  improbable  case  of  the  whole  of 
the  military  bands  in  Malwa  being  led,  by  a  common  interest, 
to  defend  that  system  by  which  they  are  supported,  and  be- 
ing induced  by  a  jealousy  of  our  increasing  power,  to  unite 
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against  us,  and  examine  the  danger  we  would  have  to  en* 
counter.  The  following  may  be  deemed  a  rough  estimata 
of  their  collected  forces :  Sindia  has  perhaps  30,000  hone 
and  15,000  infantry  of  all  descriptions,  with  an  inconsideiu 
able  artiQery.  Holkar  10,000  horse  apd  4000  or  6000 
infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  cannon.  Ameer  Khan  10,00Q 
horse,  with  some  corps  of  infantry,  and  a  considerable  train 
of  artillery ;  and  the  Pindarics  80,000  horse,  with  two  or 
three  corps  of  very  indifferent  infantry,  and  a  few  guns. 
There  are,  besides  these,  several  bodies  of  infantry,  who 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dependant  upon  any  ruler,  but 
subsist  themselves  amid  this  chaos  of  authority,  by  levying 
contributions  on  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  the  molt 
unprotected. 

The  aggregate  of  these  may  be  estimated  at  80,000  horse, 
of  which  not  above  40,000  at  the  very  utmost  cati  be 
deemed  deserving  of  that  name,  the  rest  being  more  like 
followers  mounted  on  ponies  than  efficient  horsemen.  The 
whole  of  the  infantry  collected  would  perhaps  be  S5,000, 
and  when  we  consider  the  change  that  has  taken  place  In 
this  class  of  troops  since  1808,  and  the  great  deterioration 
of  their  disdpline  and  equipments,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that,  if  they  were  all  assembled  at  the  same  spot, 
any  one  of  the  corps,  of  the  strength  which  I  proposed,  would 
be  capable  of  defeatmg  them.  It  would  be  against  a  pre- 
datory war  we  would  have  to  guard ;  and  suppose  (which 
I  shall  soon  shew  is  quite  impossible)  that  the  whole  of  this 
body  of  80,000  men  were  to  act  in  perfect  concert,  in  offensive 
operations  against  us,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  We 
should  have  on  the  Nerbudda,  and  in  the  Deckan,  and  the 
Paishwah's  territories,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the  Madras 
territories,  well-equipped  corps  supporting  each  other, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  upwards  of  40,000  troops, 
of  which  6000  or  7000  are  irregular  cavalry,  besides  a  body 

n  2 
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of  from  15,000  to  190,000  irr^ular  horse  belonging  to  our 
allies,  but  attached  to  our  armies.  On  the  frontier  of  Ga- 
serat  there  would  be  assembled  a  corps  of  6000  or  7000 
men,  with  a  propcArtion  of  cavalry ;  and  in  Hindustan  we 
should,  on  such  an  extreme,  be  able  to  bring  into  the  fidd 
at  least  40,000  regulars,  including  6000  or  7000  cavaby, 
and  a  body  of  irr^ular  horse,  that  cannot  be  estimated*  at 
less  than  20,000  men.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  these 
great  armies  are  quite  oompeteiit  to  subdue  any  force  which 
oould  be  brought  against  them.  If  the  enemy  acted  in  large 
bodies,  the  necessity  of  providing  resources  for  their  sup- 
port would  soon  enable  us  to  come  up  with  th«n,  and  if 
they  divided  we  should  divide  also,  and  subdue  them  in 
detail ;  but  it  is  time  to  shew  the  total  impossibility  of  sudi 
a  combination. 

The  country  near  which  the  authority  of  these  predatory 
powers  is  spread  may  be  computed  to  be  upwards  of  sk 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  nearly  four  hun- 
dred in  breadth  ;^  it  is  intersected  everywhere  with  high  ranges 
of  mountains  and  deep  rivers,  and  the  character  of  the  rukr 
under  which  it  has  been  oppressed  has  had  the  effect  not  only 
of  multiplying  forts,  but  of  making  every  village  a  stronghold. 
The  natives,  from  the  Rajpoot  prince,  who  resides  within  his 
fortified  captal,  and  the  Grasiah  t  lord,  who  still  maintttns 

*  The  Mysore  horse  amoant  to  4000,  those  of  the  Nizam,  under 
European  officers,  to  6000,  and  the  Poonah  goremment,  under  the 
vecent  treaty  we  hare  concluded  with  it,  will  furnish  a  still  more  du- 
mefDus  quota,  and  these  are  independent  of  the  force  of  irrcfubrs 
which  the  nobles  of  these  governments  are  obliged  to  fiiniish,  and 
iRphich,  though  not  so  available,  may  be  calculated  as  at  least  donUe 
in  number  lo  the  corps  stated.  This  calculation  is  made  on  the  tap- 
position  that,  besides  7000  or  8000  irregular  horse,  under  English 
officers,  we  could  command  the  immediate  services  of  at  least  ]S;jOOO 
belonging  to  petty  rulers  and  chiefs  under  our  protection. 

t   The  Grasiahs  are,  like  the  Bheels,  original  inhabitants,  who. 
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an  independence  amid  his  inaccessible  mountains,  down  to 
the    Poteil,  or  head  man  of  a  village,  pay  neither    tri^ 
bute  nor  rev^ue   to  his  Midiratta  or  Mahomedan  lord^ 
except  when  the  latter  sends '  a  force  powerful  enough  to 
extort  it.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  armies  of  Sindia, 
of  Holkar,  and  Ameer  .Khan,  and  of  the  Pindarics,'  wheii 
not  on  distant  expeditions,  are  constantly  scattered  over 
this  tract,  ooUecting  and  enforcing  their  teal  or  pretended 
rights.     There  is  a  petty  war  in  every  district,  sometimes 
with  the  chief  against  his  vassal,  at  others  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  chiefs  whose  claims  upon  the  same  person 
come  in  collision,  and  not  unusually  between  the  troops  of 
the  same  ruler  whose  leaders  are  at  variance,  and  whose 
feuds  and  quarrels  he  cherishes  as  a  source  of  his  strength. 
Precarious  as  resources  collected  in  this  manner  must  be, 
they  are  all  the  state  has  to  depend  upon  for  its  support ; 
and  the  mutinous  and  disorderly  armies  which  are  employed 
on  these  expeditions,  look  to  their  success  as  the  only  hope 
they  have  of  their  arrears  b^ng  liquidated.     The  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  affairs  is,  that  each  of  the  com- 
manders of  these  corps  is  compelled  to  form  a  separate 
connexion  of  his  own  with  every  petty  ruler  or  chief;  whom 
be  is  either  directed  to  support  or  subdue  and  this  spreads 
through  the  whole,  not  only  a  variety  of  distinct  interests, 
but  redders  systematic  the  principles  of  discordance  and 
insubordination  among  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes  of  these  armies. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  exposition,  of  the  truth  of 
which  I  imagine  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that 

when  driren  from  their  lands  bj  Mahomedan  and  Mahratta  invaders, 
subsist  by  plunder,  or  by  exactinjif,  on  the  ground  of  their  power  to 
plunder  it,  a  portion  of  the  revenue  from  each  ▼illage.  Their  nghU 
and  sphere  of  action  are  usually  limited  to  the  countries  that  oocd 
bdong^cd  to  them.— Vide  CentraUndia,  vol.  i.  p.  50Q,  &c. 
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the  predatory  powers  in  Malwa,  from  Sindia  down  to  the 
Pindarie  diief,  are  00  dirided  by  their  constant  differences 
with  each  other^  not  on  points  of  speculatiye  or  remote 
interest)  but  regarding  their  actual  subsist^ice  and  that 
of  their  adherents,  from  day  to  day,  that  they  are  quite 
incapable  of  any  such  oombination  as  has  been  slated; 
besides,  let  us  suppose  this  oombination  determined  upon, 
how  will  they  proceed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  when 
every  part  of  those  territories  which  th^  rule,  or  from 
which  they  exact  plunder,  will  revolt  the  mom^it  the  pre- 
sence of  {orce  is  removed. 

Where  troops  are  withdrawn  fixxn  countries  in  such  a 
state  revenue  must  cease.  Should  Sindia  recall  his  ooqis 
fixHn  the  vicinity  of  Jypore,  S!ottah,  Joudpore,  and  Odi- 
pore.  Ameer  Khan  would,  in  his  own  name  or  Holkai^s, 
ccdlect  all  the  tribute.  Should  he  also  abandon  his  positioD, 
these  Rajpoot  princes  would  pay  no  one.  This  rule  is 
applicable  to  every  other  petty  state,  and  indeed  to  every 
head  man  of  a  village ;  and  who  can  contemplate  the  ele- 
ments that  have  been  described,  and  suppose  that  they  can 
ever  blend  in  friendly  union,  or  that  chiefs  like  Sindia, 
Holkar,  Ameer  Khan,  and  all  the  host  of  lesser  freebooters, 
diould  stifle  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  each  other,  and, 
sacrificing  every  personal  consideration  and  interest,  incur 
the  hazard  of  immediate  destniction,  in  order  that  they  may 
combine  on  the  general  principle  of  oppoang  our  aggran- 
dizement; or,  in  other  words,  that  they  should  abandon  all 
the  substance  of  their  power,  for  a  shadow  so  unattractive 
as  that  of  a  contest  with  the  British  government.  Of  a 
combination  like  this  they  are  quite  incapable,  even  if  we 
were  to  drive  them  to  despair  by  declaring  our  intention  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  their  possessions;  and,  under  present 
circumstances,  when  they  see  us  reluctantly  brought  into 
the  field,  by  the  most  daring  and  repeated  oppressions, — 
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when  they  cannot  misunderstand  the  motives  upon  which 
we  proceed,  their  union,  even  in  profession,  cannot  be  anti* 
dpated ;  in  fact  it  is,  I  conceive,  quite  impossiUie* 

Though,  from  the  reasons  above  stated,  I  do  not  escpect 
we  shall  ever  have  to  encounter  the  comHned  force  of  the 
predatory  powers,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  state  we  may 
not,  before  this  contest  terminates,  be  partially  involved 
with  each  of  them.  In  the  last  Mabratta  war  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpore  was  not  displeased  at  the  defeat  of  Sindia^s  aftny 
at  Assye,  and  the  ministers  of  the  latter  prince,  from  a 
sense  of  this  feeling,  rejoiced  when  the  Bhonsela  suffered 
a  simQar  misfortune  at  Argham.  Holkar  kept  his  hordtet 
of  plunderers  aloof  till  he  saw  the  power  of  his  rivals  te>- 
duced,  and  he  then  ventured  to  provoke  a  war,  in  "which 
he  sustained  a  similar  fate.  Under  present  drcumstanoeS) 
should  Sindia,  in  whos^  territories  our  operations  must 
commence^  and  who  from  this  drcumstanoe  alone  we  are 
compelled  to  force  to  an  early  declaration  of  his  intentionsi 
pursue  so  desperate  a  course  as  to  act  against  us — it  is  not 
hnprobable  that  the  family  of  Holkar  may  endeairout  to 
avoid  mixing  in  the  contest,  leaving 'their  territories  to  be 
occupied  by  the  strongest,  whilst  Ameer  Khan  may  remain 
at  a  distance  in  Marwar,  promising  friendship  and  sup* 
port  to  both,  while  he  remains  neuter,  but  collects  around 
him  such  a  body  of  plunderers  as  would  oblige  us,  after 
we  had  subdued  Sindia,  and  driven  the  Pindarics  from 
Malwa,  to  attack  him.  This  I  deem  the  very  worst  shape 
ailairs  can  take,  and  even  this  presents  no  danger,  whidh, 
with  the  commanding  means  we  possess,  we  might  not  con- 
quer in  one,  or,  at  the  farthest,  two  years. 

Though  I  have  expressed  myself  in  a  strain  of  oonfi- 
dence,  and  though  I  must  believe  that  our  success  is  cer- 
tain, I  feel  that  we  should  not  commence  a  contest  of 
this  nature  without  being  prepared  for  reverses.     Uiifore- 
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seen  difficulties  may  arise,  and  the  pressure  upon  our 
finances  may  be  greater  than  is  at  present. calcuUted ;  but  it 
is  a  scene  on  which  we  should  not  enter  without  a  resolti- 
tion  to  persevere  till  it  is  brought  to  an  honourable  oondu- 
mon.  It  is  probably  the  last  war  with  any  native  power  of 
consequence  in  which  we  shall  be  engaged ;  and  to  be 
foil^,  or  to  have  our  purpose  incompletely  executed, 
might  produce  a  re-action  of  no  oommon.natmie. 

I  think  I  may  assert,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  volu- 
minous documents  written  upon  this,  subject,  ;vntl]in  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  that-  there  is  hardly  a  plan  I  have 
proposed,  or  a  suggestion  I  have  offered,  that  has  not, 
within  that  period,  been  brought  forward  in  some  shape  or 
other  to  the  notice  of  the  supreme  government.  The  ai> 
milarity  of  sentiment  of  the  political  residents,  whoee  sitoa- 
tions  gave  them,  beyond  all  others,  the , means  of  judging 
this  question  in  a  very  remarkable  fact ;  and  though  these 
public  officers  were  fully  aware  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
govei^ment  they  served  to  abstain  from  all  interferenoe 
with  the  predatory  powers  in  Malwa,  they  have  continued 
to  represent  th&bbneful  consequences  of  such  a  course,  and 
to  recommend  the  most  active  exertion  of  our  policy  and  our 
arms  to  avert  the  dangers  with  which  we  were  threatened. 
They  have  differed  slightly  as  to  the  mode  of  interfier* 
ence,  but  they  are  completely  agreed  as  to  the  imperative 
nature  of  those  circumstances  which  call  for  this  proceed- 
ing; and  though  these  public  officers^  are  alike  distin- 
guished for  their  intelligence, and. independence  of  mind, 
the  remote  stations  at  which  they  reside,  the  difference  of 
scenes  in  which  they  are  placed,  of  their  personal  cha- 
racters, the  opposite  views   which  men    of  talent  often 

*  Tlie  Honourable  l^Ir.  Elphinstone,  Mr,  Russell,  Mr.  Jeokins, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Strache^,  and  Captain  Close,  are  the  public  offioen 
bere  alluded  to. 
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take  of  the  same  subject,  and^  above  aU,  when  that  is  one 
of  speculative  policy,  renders  it  impossible  to  account  for 
their  extraordinary  agreement  on  this  point  on  any  ground 
but  one,  **  its  plain  and  obvious  necessity.^  I  certainly 
think  that  the  communications  which  these  able  officers  have 
made  on  this  subject,  whether  we  consider  the  information 
they  have  collected,  or  the  light  thrown  upon  that  by  their 
experience  and  judgment,  form  a  body  of  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  it  is  possible  any  government  coul^  re- 
quire, to  form  its  decision  upon  a  political  question  of  mag- 
nitude. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  brought  a 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  this  question  that  had  no  bias 
but  that  which  it  had  recently  imbibed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  public  authorities  in  England  to 
avoid  war,  and  if  that,  from  the  outrages  of  the  Pindarics, 
should  become  inevitable,  to  narrow  its  sphere  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to^bring  it  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  we  could, 
consistently  with  our  honour  and  security.  I  could  not  but 
concur  in  the  general  principles  which  dictated  this  desire, 
as  no  one  was  ever  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  positive 
evil  that  must  result  from  any  measures  that  produce  even 
a  temporary  derangement  of  our  finances.  Under  such 
impresfflons,  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  recommend 
the  vigorous  course  of  proceedings  I  have  done,  but  the 
persuasion  that  it  affords  tlie  only  rational  hope  we  can  en- 
tertain of  avoiding  war  with  those  powers  who,  from  the 
character  of  their  government,  are  likely  to  support  the 
Pindarics ;  or,  if  that  proves  inevitable,  of  bringing  it  to 
speedy  and  honourable  conclusion.  After  all,  it  is  not  un- 
likely my  opinions  may  be  erroneous — I  can  only  say,  that 
every  fact  and  argument  upon  which  they  are  grounded 
has  been  freely  stated,  and  that  I  have  communicated  my 
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flentimetits  with  that  sitioerity  and  fivedom^  which  your 
Lordehip^g  kindness  and  confidence,  and  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demanded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship^s  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

J.  Malcolm. 

Fort  St.  George, 
July  12, 1817. 
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Nareative  of  the  Proceedings  of  Beigadiee- 

Geneeal  Malcolm, 

From  the  \%ik  of  January  tUl  the  916th  of  June^  1818, 
including  those  connected  with  the  submission  and 
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To  render  this  narrative  more  dear, it  is  necessaty  to  preface 
it  with  some  short  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Central 
India,  which  had  been  recently  subdued  and  occupied  by 
the  British  troops. 

After  the  peace  with  Mulhar  Row  Holkar^  which  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  January,  1818,  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  proceeded  south,  leaving  Briga- 
dier-general Malcolm  in  command  of  all  the  troops  of  the 
Madras  army  north  of  the  Taptee.  That  officer  first  em- 
ployed himself  in  efforts  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of  th^ 
western  frontier  of  Marwar.  Jeswunt  Row  Bhow,  the 
rebellious  chief  of  Jowud,  submitted  to  him,  when  encamped 
at  Nimahera,  upoii  the  14th  of  February;  and  Eurreem 
Khan,  the  celebrated  Pindarie  leader,  gave  himself  up  on 
the  following  day.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  oti  the  28rd 
of  February,  sent  the  principal  part  of  his  force  to  Mahid- 
pore,  and  proceeded  himself  with  a  light  detachment  to  the 
court  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar.  After  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  that  court  was  completed,  he  marched  to  Mahidpore, 
and  joined  the  division.     From  that  he  moved  to  Oojeen, 
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where  the  Bombay  troops,  under  Major-general  Sir  William 
Kier»  were  then  encamped.    On  the  12th  of  March  the 
latter  force  moved  for  Guzerat,  leaving  Brigadier-general 
Malcolm  a  strong  native  brigade,  and  some  battering  guns. 
The  Brigadier-general  immediately  made  arrangements  for 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country,  which  continued  to  be 
infested  by  loose  bands  of  freebooters,  and  by  those  here- 
ditary bodies  of  plunderers  who,  driven  from  their  lands  by 
the  Mahrattas,  had  taken  shelter  in  forests,  mountains,  and 
strongholds,  and  for  half  a  century  had  continually  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  country  by  a  petty  and  harassing  warCue 
upon  its  inhabitants.     The  most  dreaded  of  these  tribes  in 
this  part  of  Malwa  were  the  Sondees,  or  inhabitants  of 
Sondwarrah,  the  name  given  to  the  tract  which  stretches 
from  Aggur  to  the  Chumbul,    east  and  west,  and  from 
near  Bampoorah  to  Oojeen,  north  and  south.     The  podtioa 
of  this  tract,  and  the  numbers  *  and  fame  of  these  plun- 
derers, required  that  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  them.   The  country  they  infested  belonged  to  H(J- 
kar,  Sindia,  Zalim  Singh,  Rajah  of  Eottah,  and  Tukojee 
Puar  Rajah  of  Dewass.  .  Every  arrangement  was  made  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  a  combined  and  simultaneous  attack  on 
(hese  freebooters.     The  few  troops  Holkar  could  give  to 
this  service  were  at  our  disposal.     From  Sindia,  who  fortu- 
nately had  only  one  province  in  Sondwarrah,  (that  of  Ag- 
gur,) much  was  not  to  be  expected :  but  Brigadier-general 
Malcolm  looked   for  every  assistance  from  Zalim  Singh, 
Rajah  of  Kottah,  who  possessed  several  of  the  finest  of  those 
districts  that  were  to  be  rescued  from  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Sondees,  and  who  had  prepared  a  most  efficient 
force,  under  one  of  his  bravest  officers,  for  co-operation  in 

*  The  Sondees  could  assemble  nearly  tw^o  thoasaod  horse,  mkny  of 
whom  were  remarkably  well  uipuntcd. 
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this  object.  The  Rajah  of  Dewass  was  alike  destitute  of 
power  either  to  obstruct  or  forward  this  measure;  but  his 
disposition  was  quite  friendly. 

Brigadier-general  Malcohn  assigned  the  reduction  of  Sond- 
warrah,  and  of  those  chiefs  in  the  vicinity  by  whom  its 
plunderers  were  likely  to  be  assisted,  to  the  Bombay  brigade^ 
with  six  hundred  irregular  horse  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Corsellis,  who  was  directed  to  move  down  the  Chumbul 
from  Nolye,  and  to  attack,  if  they  were  not  given  up,  the 
strongholds  on  and  near  the  banks  of  that  river;  while  a 
detachment,   consisting  of  a  battalion  of  Madras  sepoys, 
commanded  by  Major  Moodie,  after  being  joined  by  some 
battering  guns,  moved  from  Mahidpore  on  the  11th  of 
April,  in  co-operation  with  Mehrab  Khan,  the  commander 
of  the  troops  of  the  Kottah  Rajah,  against  those  fortresses 
which  were  more  in  the  centre  of  the  province.     Lieutenant 
Low,  first  political  assistant  to  Brigaidier-general  Malcolm, 
with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  one  company  of  Sepoys,  and  1000 
of  Holkar^s  horse,  was  sent  to  aid  in  these  operations,  and 
to  negotiate  amicable  settlements  with  such  of  the  chiefs  as 
were  disposed  to  submit.     The  principle  upon  which  these 
settlements  were  directed  to  be  made,  is  distinctly  stated,  in 
the  letter  from  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  to  the  Governor- 
general,  under  date  the  10th  of  May,  "  The  engagement,*^ 
he  observes,  ^'entered  into  through  our  mediation,  by  Holkar 
and  Zalim  Singh  with  the  chief  of  Lalghur,  the  principal  of 
the  freebooters,  I  deem  the  most  important,  not  from  its 
reducing  that  formidable  leader  from  a  state  of  dangerous 
power,  but  as  it  exhibits  the  consideration  with  which  we 
are  disposed  to  treat  those,  whose  habits,  however  indefen« 
sible  in  an  abstract  view,  are  to  be  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
buted to  the  genera]  condition  of  that  lawless  society  of 
which  they  formed  a  part.  Where  the  ruler  that  claimed  his 
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obedience  drew  his  resources  from  acts  of  violence  and  ra- 
pines oppontion  became  legitimate;  and  retaliatioti  could 
hardly  be  condemned.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  superior 
govemm^t,  whenever  it  had  the  power,  to  plunder  and 
destroy  all  those  who  had  usurped  upon  its  weakness,  whik 
the  latter  waited  a  moment  of  retaming  imbecility  or  divi- 
sion in  its  councils  to  take  their  revenge.  I  found,  when  I 
first  contemplated  the  settlement  of  Sondwarrah,  our  allies 
anxious  that  we  should  become  the  instruments  of  extirpat- 
ing a  tribe  whom  they  represented  to  be  (and  who  actually 
were  upon  the  principles  they  acted  towards  them)  incorri- 
gible; but  I  have  endeavoured,  and  not,  I  trust,  without 
success,  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  seeds  of  a  better 
^stem,  which,  while  it  punishes  hardened  offenders  with 
unrelenting  rigour,  throws  wide  the  door  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  change  their  habitsi,  and  to  partake  of  the  be- 
nefits which  are  offered  to  all,  in  the  prospect  of  general  and 
permanent  tranquillity.^ 

The  various  attacks  upon  the  Sondees  who  refused  to 
submit  were  attended  with  complete  success.  In  the  space 
of  six  weeks  thirteen  strongholds  were  taken,  and  five  of 
them  razed  to  the  ground.  The  freebooters  had  no  safety 
but  in  flying  to  a  distance,  but  wherever  they  went  they 
found  themselves  proscribed  as  enemies  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  to  protect  them  was  to  provoke  its  vengeance. 
This  produced  such  misay,  that  they  came  in  one  after 
another,  giving  up  their  horses,  according  to  the  terms 
prescribed,  and  obtaining  leave  to  cultivate  those  fields 
which  they  had  so  long  left  sterile,  to  follow  what  they  had 
found,  in  troubled  times,  the  more  profitable  pursuit  of 
plunder. 

This  service,  on  which  the  English  displayed  their  usual 
diddpUne   and  courage,  was  marked  by  a  most  gallant 
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achievement  of  the  troops  of  Zalim  Singh,  the  Rajah  of 
Kottah,  in  an  attack  upon  the  village  and  fortress  of  Nar^ 
ruUa.  They  had  very  light  artillery  *,  and  the  breach  was 
very  imperfect,  but  their  brave  and  veteran  commanderi 
Mehrab  Khan,  fearing  the  garrison  might  escape  during  the 
night,  ordered  a  storm.  The  resistance  was  desperate,  the 
breach  proving  almost  impracticable;  but  the  attack  was 
continued  for  two  hours,  and  all  obstacles  at  length  over* 
come  by  the  persevering  courage  of  the  assailants,  more 
than  two  hundred  of  whom,  with  several  officers  of  rank, 
were  killed  and  wounded.   Nearly  the  whole  of  the  garrison 

I 

were  put  to  the  sword. 

Kauder  Buksh,  the  principal  of  the  Holkar  Findarie% 
with  several  of  the  other  chiefs  of  that  tribe,  had  giv^n 
themselves  up  to  Brigadier-General  Malcolm,  and  had  been 
s«nt  with  Eprreem  Khan  to  Hindustan,  to  be  settled  in 
Guruckpoor,  far  from  their  former  haunts  and  adhe* 
rents.  Accounts  had  been  received  that  Cheetoo  and 
Bajiin,  the  two  only  remaining  leaders  of  any  consequence, 
had  gone  to  Bhopaul,  to  deliver  themselves  up ;  byt  this  was 
soon  followed  up  by  intelligence  that,  not  liking  the  terms, 
they  had  fled,  and  returned  to  the  woods  and  fastnesses  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  con- 
sidering that  their  re^assembling  any  followers  would  be  at^ 
tended  with  the  worst  consequences,  moved  soqth,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  with  three  battalions  of  sepoys,  a  re^ment  of 
cavalry,  and  two  thousand  irregular  horse.  He  advanced 
himself  on  Banglee,  directing  Colonel  R.  Scott,  with  a 
strong  detachment,  on  Indore,  from  whence,  as  well  as 
Banglee,  detachments  were  pushed  into  the  forests  in  all  di- 
rections.   Bajiin  gave  himself  up,  while  Cheetoo  succeeded 

*  The  largest  calibre  was  a  four-and-half  pounjer. 
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with  great  diflSculty  in  escaping  across  the  Necbiidda,  vith 
ten  or  twelve  adherents. 

The  chiefs  who  rule  the  tribes,  or  rather  the  robbers  that 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  from  fi[indea  to  Moby- 
ser,  had  long  aided  the  Pindarics,  and  the  army  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  had  been  attacked  as  it  *passed  their  hiDs. 
On  its  march  to  the  southward  every  pains  were  taken  at 
this  period  by  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  and  the  oflkera 
under  him»  to  conciliate  thdr  chiefs  and  these  fcdloweR;  at 
the  same  time  they  were  threatened  with  exemplary  puiuah- 
ment  if  they  continued  to  protect  the  Pindaries,  or  oam- 
mitted  the  slightest  outrage,  either  upon  the  camp  fol- 
lowers or  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  success  of 
these  measures  was  complete.  Many  of  the  Pindaiies, 
whom  they  had  concealed,  were  delivered  up  with  their  fit- 
milies  and  horses ;  and  though  our  troops  and  O(»ivoys  tra- 
versed this  country  in  every  direction,  and  in  tbe  smallest 
parties,  not  one  instance  occurred  of  attack  or  even  rob- 
bery, and  every  chief  came  into  Brigadier-general  Mal- 
colm's camp,  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  his  friendship,  and 
to  establish  the  claim  of  early  submission  to  the  British  go- 
vernment. 

The  extinction  of  the  Pindarics,  the  great  success  of  our 
arms,  the  change  made  in  the  predatory  government  of 
Holkar,  the  expulsion  or  conversion  into  peaceable  subjects 
of  the  Sondees,  and  the  complete  intimidation  of  the 
plunderers  on  the  Nerbudda,  had  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  British  government  in  this  quarter  as  high  as  it  was 
possible ;  and  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  to  villages  wfakb 
had  been  deserted  for  many  years,  and  the  ocHnmencement 
of  cultivation  in  every  quarter,  proclaimed  the  character  of 
that  c(xifidence  which  had  been  established. 

The  dispersed  plunderers,  and  the  discontented  part  of 
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the  niUitarj  population  were  at  this  period  (the  beginning 
of  May)  gratified  by  a  report,  apparently  on  a  good  found- 
ation, that  the  Paishwah,  aided  by  Ram  Deen,  a  rebel 
chief  of  the  Holkar  government,  and  many  others,  meant  to 
enter  Malwa.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  immediately  re- 
inforced the  convoy  that  was  marching  to  the  Deckan  from 
Hindia  with  the  guns  captured  at  Mahidpore,  and  the  re- 
maining  sick  and  wounded   of  the   Commander-in-chieTs 

•  •  •  • 

army ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  battalion  of  sepoys, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  to  Mundlesir,  a  small 
fort  (belonging  to  the  Paishwah)  on  the  Nerbudda, 
within  three  miles  of  Chouly  Mohyser,  directing  him 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  place  posts  at  the  fords  in 
its  vicinity.  This  service  was  effected  without  bpposi* 
tion,  and  gave  strength  at  an  essential  point.  Though 
certain  accounts  had  been  received  that  Badjerow^s  army 
was  retreating  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Brigadier- 
general  Malcolm  directed  the  escort  with  the  guns,  which 
he  had  strengthened  to  twelve  companies  of  native  infantry, 
four  field  pieces,  and  sixteen  hundred  irregular  horse,  to 
proceed  by  Burrhampore  to  Jaulnah.  He  considered 
that  in  the  state  the  Paishwah's  army  must  be  in 
after  their  defeat  and  flight,  they  could  not  venture  to 
attack  such  a  corps.  The  event  proved'  that  the  eon- 
clusioa  was  correct.  Badjerow  was  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  this  force  on  the  6th  of  May,  but  evidently 
too  soHcitous  for  his  own  safety  to  think  of  endangering 
that  of  others ;  and  the  distance  which  in  his  rapid  flight 
he  had  gained  upon  Brigadier-general  Doveton's  force, 
placed  him  for'  the  moment  at  ease,   and  he  encamped 

*  Badjerow  had  been  routed  by  Colonel  Adams,  and  obliged  to  fiy 
from  the  territories  of  Nagpore.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  Brigadier- 
general  Doveton. 
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near  Dliolkale%  wbtre  he  b^;an  to refreBh  and  to  rectuit 
his  broken  and  dispirited  troops.  Brigadier-general  Mai* 
eolm  received  this  intelligaioe  on  his  arrival  at  Mhov,  a 
jplaoe  twelve  miles  south- west  of  Indore,  whidi  he  had  fixed 
upon  lor  his  principal  cantonments  during  the  remaina^ 
part  of  the  hot  season  and  the  approachii^  rains.  He  in- 
mediately  (»dered  Lieutena&t^colonel  Rusaelii  with  a  i^ 
neot  of  cavalry,  to  proceed  to  Hindiay  meanii^  hio^  af- 
t&t  being  joined  by  eight  companies  of  the  hattaKna  in 
ganriflon  at  that  fort»  and  three  hondred  Mysore  faorae^  to 
fonn  a  detachment  ready  to  act  as  eircumstancea  aoight 
red.  Six  companies  of  sepoys  were  at  the  satae 
moved  to  OnchodC)  a  commandbg  spot  on  the  top  of  the 
Ghaut:  two  sent  to  ronforoe  Hindia;  one  to  guatdthe 
pass  of  Peepolda,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  we^  of  Oa- 
chode ;  wlule  a  detachment  of  three  companiea  was  oideved 
to  guard  the  Ghauts  in  the  Dhar  country,  and  a  lord  at 
Chikuldat  on  the  Nerbudda,  about  fifty*five  miles  west  of 
Mohyser. 

These  ammgemmits,  and  the  state  ct  alertness  in  which 
Brigadier-^neral  Malcolm  k^  the  remainder  of  hia  fiane, 
made  il  almost  impossiUe  that  Badjerow  could  enter  Malwa 
in  force  at  any  p<nnt  on  this  lioe,  without  being  attacked ; 
and  to  secure  against  his  making  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Nerbudda  to  the  eastward,  Brigadier-gaieral  Watsoa  was 
requested  to  send  what  hecould  spare  of  his  light  troops. 
The  general  complied  with  the  requisition,  and  aa  cfident 
light  oorps^  under  Major  Cuming,  adnmoed  to  KoCia, 
a  place  about  fcnty  miles  west  of  Hussn^gabad,  completed 
the  defensive  arrangem^its  to  cover  the  southern  frontkr  of 

*  Dholkote»  a  place  six  or  seiren  miles  west  of  Asseerg hur,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  north  of  Bhurrampore. 
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Malwa,  from  the  eastern  ports  of  Bhopanl  to  the  west  of 
the  tenitoiies  of  Dhar. 

The  revived  hopes  of  the  freebooters  who^  tfaoi:^  mik 
diied,  wei^  still  scattered  over  Malwa— the  disconteat 
which  the  late  changes  had  created  in  namber»-«faKl9 
above  all,  the  uncertainty  ot  the  line  of  poUcy  that  Siiidia 
inight  ptirsue,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  greater  pait 
of  his  provmcial  goreamony  atod  almost  every  Mahratta 
officer  either  in  his  or  Hcdkar^  government,  cherishBA 
sebtiments  hostile  to  our  interests,— -fvadered  it  of  the 
titmost  importance  that  every  effiMrt  diould  be  made  to 
prevent  the  Paishwah  entering  a  countiy  in  which  his 
presence  was  e^tain  to  sjH^ad  again  the  flame  of  dinani 
and  war. 

Brigadier-general  Malcoht  received  aooounts  that  va« 
keds  or  envojs  from  the  Paishwah,  with  overtures  fer 
peace,  were  within  two  marches  of  his  camp.  Heimme* 
diately  directed  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  advance, 
and  Anund  Row  Jeswunt,  and  two  other  vakeels,  diarged 
with  a  letter  from  Badjerow,  reached  the  &rigadier«general''s 
eamp  at  Mhow,  late  at  mght  on  thie  10th  of  May.  This 
letter  was  expressive  of  the  Paii^wah's  wish  for  peace,  and 
requesting  particularly  that  General  Malcolm  (whom  he 
styled  one  of  his  oldest  and  best  friends)  would  undertidce 
the  oifice  of  re^establblung  a  good  understanding  between 
him  and  the  British  government. 

Brigadier-general  Malcolm  had  a  long  private  conference 
with  the  vakeels,  in  which  they  chiefly  endeavoured  (o  per- 
Stiade  him  that  the  Paishwah  personally  had  always  been 
averse  to  the  war  *,  and  next  to  urge  as  much  as  possible 
that  the  Brigadier-general  would  comply  with  Badjerow's 

*  They  carried  this  argument  to  the  extreme  of  adducing  fais^eew- 
ardke,  as  a  proof  of  Badjerow*s  arerston  to  6ght  the  English. 
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request,  by  going  to  see  him  in  his  camp.  With  this  the 
Brigadier-general  refused  to  comply,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  he  thought  that  his  doing  so  might  give  an  impres- 
non  oi  a  soUdtude  on  our  part  for  peace,  which  would  have 
an  injurious  tendency ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  prevent 
his  being  able  to  direct  those  dispositions  of  hiff  troops  that 
were  necessary,  either  to  intimidate  Badjerbw  into  subms- 
tnon,  or  to  pursue  his  army  with  success,  in  the  event  of 
the  n^^tiatioa  bemg  broken  off. '  With  the  view^  however, 
of  shewing  due  ccmsideration  fnr  this  princess  feelings,  and  of 
]pving  him  confidence  to  act  upon  the  overture,  as  weU  as  to 
gain  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  of  the 
ictual  state  of  his  army,  he  determined  on  sending  lieu- 
tenant Low,  his  first,  and  Lieutenant  Maodonald,  his  se- 
cond political  assistant,  to  the  Paishwah's  camp.  He  had 
distinctly  informed  the  vakeels  that  their  master  must  pre- 
pisie  himself  to  abandon  his  throne,  and  to  quit  the  Deckan, 
aa  what  had  occurred,  and  particularly  the  proclamation  which 
had  recently  been  issued  (and  under  which  we  had  occmpied 
his  country,)  put  it  out'of  the  power  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  recede  &om  a-measure  quite  essential  to  the  peace 
of  India.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  wrote  to  the  Paisb- 
widi  that  he  had  oonununicated  fully  with  his  vakeels,  and 
requested  him,  if  he  was  sincere  in  his  professed  wi^  tat 
peace,  to  come  forward  immediately  with  Lieutenant  Low 
towards  the  Nerbudda,  accompanied  only  by  his  principal 
chiefs,  and  promising  that,  on  his  doing  so,  the  brigadier- 
general  would  meet  him  unattended,  if  he  required  it,  and 
discuss  all  matters  respecting  the  terms  which  the  British 
government  were  willing  to  grant  to  him. 

The  chief  object  of  Lieutenant  Low's  mission  was  to 
ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  Paishwah,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  professions,  and  to  endeavour  to  hasten  his 
advance  to  meet  Brigadier-general   Malcolm ;    but   that 
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officer  wad  directed  to  state  in  the  fullest  maimer  to  Badjerov 
the  principles  upon  which  alone  the  brigadier-general  could 
agree  to  nq^tiate.  These  were,  first,  that  Badjerow  should 
abandon  his  condition  as  a  sovereign  prince :  secondly,  thai 
he  could  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Deckan. 

It  was  also  to  be  stated  that  he  would  be  expected,  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  to  give  up  Qf  he  had  the  power  to  do 
so)  Trimbuckjee  Dinglia,  and  the  murderers  of  Captain 
Vaughan  and  his  brother,  two  officers  who  had  been  inbu* 
manly  massacred  at  Telligaum*. 

Lieutenant  Low  proceeded  on  the  18th  of  May,  accom* 
panied  by  the  vakeels.  He  took  the  route  of  Mundlesir^ 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  small  escort 
from  the  battalion  of  that  place,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  intelligence  reached  Brigadier- 
general  Malcolm  of  Appah  Sahib  (the  £x-Rajah  of  Nag- 
pore)  having  escaped  from  confinement;  and  conceiving  it 
very  likely  that  this  event  might  make  some  alteration  in 
the  Paishwah^s  intentions,  further  instructions  were  sent  on 
the  20th  Instant  to  Lieutenant  Low,  directing  him  to  send 
Badjerow*s  vakeels,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  native  agents^ 
in  advance,  and  only  to  go  on  to  his  camp  in  the  event  of 
the  vakeels  returning  within  a  short  period  and  inviting 
him,  on  the  part  of  their  master,  to  do  so.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Smith  was  also  directed  to  cross  the  Nerbudda  with 
bis  battalion  and  some  native  horse;  and  Lieutenant  Low 
was  ordered  to  accompany  that  detachment  by  easy  stages, 
instead  of  taking  only  a  few  men,  as  was  at  first  intendedr 
The  object  of.  this  change  was  to  enable  Lieutenant-colonel 
Smith  to  co-operate  with  Brigadier-general  Doveton  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Russell,  in  pursuing  and  destroying 

t  Telligaum  is  a  village  within  fifteen  miles  of  Poonah* 


Bftj^eroiw,  in  tbe  e?e&t  of  his  reaolTing  agam  ta  try  Us 
fnttme  in  the  field.  Bxigadiev-goiaaL  Makwhii,  in  the 
mean  time,  baring  eompleted  sonie  military  aanmgeBKnta 
Ibr  prerenting  Badjenm^s  entmig  Mahra,  moved  «di  a 
flmall  detachment  to  M undkcir,  wheie  he  arcmd  on  the 

JKnd  of  May. 

Sir  John  Maloc^,  in  the  event  of  Badgerow\»  tMivmodag^ 
proposed  to  remain  near  Muadleabr»  and  keep  hk  other 
corps  (except  Lieutenant-cdlenri  SlIlidl^l)  in  the  pontJoiM 
they  then  occupied ;  but  he  waa  soca  eonvinaed,  fay  the 
delays  of  ihe  vakeek  and  Ae  evasions  at  the  Pakiiwah, 
that  this  course  must  be-  abandoned.  He  had  hend  of 
Brigadier-genenJ  Doveton's  arrival  ^th  a  oonaidaaUe 
ibrce  at  Bhurrampore,  within  jRnlrteen  nuks  of  &^je- 
row,  and  of  the  consequent  alarm  of  that  prinee;  who, 
however,  instead  of  moving  at  <mee,  as  was  erpeetod,  in 
the  direction  of  Mimdlesir,  had  entf  mardied  a  tew  miles;, 
to  induce  Subad«-  Syed  Hussein  *  (Sir  John's  native 
aide^de^^^unp)  to  forward  a  lettte  to  Brigadier-geDcnJ  Ddve. 
too,  requesting  that  offeer^  in  the.  event  of  the  PaUiwah^ 
moving  towards  Brigadier-general  Mahsoha^  ta  leftain  fnNn 
attacking  him.  These  drenmslaBees  made  the  latter  oAoer 
determine  to  advance;  and  he  at  the  same  tkoe  dkected 
liienteaant-edbnel  Bussell  to  move  from  Charwah  (die 
position  he  first  occupied)  to  Borgham,  meainng  his  corps 
to  guard  i^nst  any  atfempt  of  Ba^gerow  at  escape  to  die 


Sarly  on  the  morning  of  die  97th  ci  May  Sir  John 
Malcolm  readied  Bekungc»^,  by  a  fi»«ecl  raavdi^  the  day 
after  the  arrival  of  BadjerowV  vakeels,  wfa>  had  been 
sent  in  advance,  and  had  returned  with  assurances  of 

*  • 

*  This  gfallant  and  sensible  natire  officer  is  now  Svbadar-msjor  of 
the  bodjpgaard  at  Madras. 
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their  master's  siBceiity^  and  of  his  anxiety  that  Lieutenant 
ILiOir  should  proceed  to  his  camp.  This  the  Brigadier- 
g&netel  directed  Aat  officer  to  do  immediately,  and  aftei: 
xepo^g  what  he  had  before  stated  to  the  vakeels,  he  told 
them  they  might  see  from  his  proceeding  that  there  was  no 
time  for  delay^and  that,  as  a  sincere  friend,  he  warned  Bad« 
jevow  to  come  to  a  resdtution  at  once,  either  to  continue  the 
war,  or  to  throw  himself  upon  the  clemency  and  generosity 
of  the  ^ntish  goremment,  as,  under  the  drcumstanees  in 
which- he  was  placed,  any  middle  coarse  was  destruction. 

Lieutenant  Low,  in  an  intenriew  he  had  with  Badjerow 
on  the  S9th  of  May,  the  day  of  his  anjyal  in  that  prince's 
camp,  found  he  continued  to  expect  much  better  terms  than 
it  was  possible  to  grant  to  him.     He  was  stiB,  to  aS  ap- 
pearance^ confident  of  being  permitted  to  retain  the  name 
at  least  of  Falshwah,  and  of  being  allowed  (though  with  very 
QTcumsGribed  power)  to  reside  at  Foonah.    He  appeared  in 
a  state  ci  great  alana  about  his  own  p^iwnal  safety  in  the 
proposed  meeting  with  Brigacher-general   Malcolm,  and 
entreated  most  earnestly  that  the  troops  of  the  latter  might 
all  be  withdrawn  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  finding 
the  Bri^adier-g^deral^s  resdiution  to  refuse  compliance  with 
these  demands  was  not  to  be  shaken,  he  at  last  consented  to 
oome  to  Khairee  (about  half  a  mile  on  the  plain  to  the 
north  of  the  mountain-pass  of  that  name)  on  the  1st  of 
June*9  on  the  following  concBtions  :^* 

That  he  was  to  brii^^  two  thousand  men ;  that  Brigadier- 
general  Makofan  was  only  to  bring  a  small  escort,  living 
his  force  at  Metawul,  about  ten  miles  off;  and  that  he  (Bad- 
jerow) should  be  permitted  to  retire  again  in  safety  to  his 
own  camp  after  the  meeting,  if  he  should  wish  to  do  so. 

*  This  meetiQK  was  first  fixed  for  the  Slat  of  Hay,  but  afterwards 
pttt  off  by  mutual  conseat. 
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These  conditions  were  acceded  to,  and  Badjecow  Tcached 
his  tents  at  the  place  appointed  about  five  o*cIodc  in  die 
evening.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  anived  soon  after- 
wardsy  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his  family,  and  an 
escort  of  two  companies  of  Sepoys. 

The  party  were  received  in  open  Durbar,  where  littk 
passed  beyond  the  complimentary  inquiries  usual  on  sock 
occasions.    After  a  few  minutes  Badjerow  requested  Bi%a- 
dier-general  Malcolm  would  retire  with  him  to  anodier  tenL 
This  conference  laifted  between  two  and  three  hours,  daring 
which  the  Paishwah  dwelt   upon    his  misfortunes, '  and 
the  situation  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  used  all  his 
eloquence  (which  is  considerable)  to  excite  pity  in   the 
mind  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  by  appealing  to  their  fimder 
friendship.  *^  He  alone  (he  observed)  remained  of  his  three 
oldest  and  best  friends :  Colonel  Close  was  dead,  and  Gene- 
ral Wellesley  in  a  distant  land.    In  this  hour  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  flatterers  (he  said)  fled,  and  old  adherents  even 
were  quitting  him:  a  real  friend  was,  therefore,  his  only 
stay.    He  believed  (he  added)  he  possessed  that  treasine 
in   General  Malcolm,  and  that  he  had  sought  a  meetiiig 
with  him  on  the  present  occasion  with  an  anxie^  propor- 
tioned  to  the  importance  that  it  had  in  his  mind  P     Grenenl 
Malcolm^s  reply  to  his  address  went,  in  the  first  {Jaoe^  to 
explain  to  him  personally  (as  he  had  done  before  throngfa 
others)  the  only  terms  which  could  be  granted,  vuing  eweej 
argument  to  satisfy  his  judgment  that  his  acceptance  of 
these  terms  was  the  wisest  course;  he  could  pursue.     He  at 
the  same  time  stated  that  the  decision  of  the  British  goven^ 
ment,  as  to  his  abandoning  all  claims  to  sovereignty,  was 
irrevocaUe ;  and  that  it  would  be  oompletdy  inoonaatcnt 
with  ijie  character  of  a  true  friend,  if  he  was  to  flatter  Bad- 
jerow'^s  hopes  with  prospects  which  could  never  be  realized. 
Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  after  remarking  <^  that  this  way 
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a  crisis  in  his  life  when  Badjerow  must  shew  to  what  degree 
he  possessed  the  courage  and  virtues  of  a  man,  by  resigning 
himself  to  the  situation  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,^ 
concluded  by  distinctly  informing  him  that  no  further  delay 
whatever  could  be  admitted. 

The  limits  of  this  narrative  do  not  admit  of  a  full  detail 
of  this  conference;  suffice  it  to  say  that  every  point  was 
discussed,  and  it  ended  in  Badjerow^s  entreating  that  they 
might  meet  again  next  day.  This  was  resisted  by  Brigadier- 
general  Malcolm,  who  perceived  from  it  and  other  expres- 
sions that  the  Paishwah^s  mind  was  not  yet  made  up  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  ^f  his 
having  the  day  before  sent  the  whole  of  his  property  into 
Asseerghur  \  satisfied  the  Brigadier-general  that  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost  in  bringing  matters  to  a  dose. 

Brigadier-general  Malcolm  returned  to  his  tent  about  ten 
o'^dock  p.m.,  and  thePaishwah  immediately  re-ascended  the 
ghaut,  where  he  had  some  guns  placed  to  protect  his  retreat. 
So  strong  were  his  fears  of  an  attack,  notwithstanding  all 
the  endeavours  that  had  been  made  to  set  his  mind  at  rest 
on  that  point. 

Brigadier-general  Malcolm  immediately  sent  to  Badjerow 
the  following  schedule  of  an  agreement  for  hb  signature : — 

^*  1st.  That  Badjerow  shall  resign,  for  himself  and  sue* 
cessors,  all  right,  title,  and  daim  over  the  government  of 
Poonah,  or  to  any  sovereign  power  whatever. 

'<  Snd.  That  Badjerow  shall  immediatdy.  come  with  his 
family,  and  a  small  number  of  his  adherents  and  attendants, 
to  the  camp  of  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  where  he  shall 
be  received  with  honour  and  respect,  and  escorted  safe  to  the 


«  Jeswnnt  Row  Bhow,  the  goremor  of  Asseergfaor,  had  aided  the 
Pai8hwah.throiig:hout»  and  erinced  at  this  period  a  very,  forward  seal 
io  his  cause. 
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city  of  Benares,  or  aay  other  ncred  {deoe  in  HwrinBtMi  that 
theGrovemor-geiieral  may*  at  hiarequeBt,  fix  toe  hb  waMlinw 

*<  8rd.  Ofi  aocDunt  of  the  peace  of  the  Deckao^  and  die 
idvanoed  atate  of  the  aeaaon^  Bafdjerow  muat  praoeed  l» 
Hindustan  without  one  day's  deky;  but  GeoeraL  Mjihnhi 
eogagea  that  any  part  of  his  funify  that  may  be  left  fadbd 
dball  be  aent  to  him  as  early  as  possible,  a&d  eresj  finSty 
giTen  to  render  their  journey  speedy  aad  oooTenieitt. 

4th.  That  Badjerow  shall,  on  hift  voluntarily  i^gveeiDg  to 
arrangement,  reodve  a  liberal  poofion  from  tbe  Com- 
pany's gorenunenty  for  the  support  of  himself  and  £sBBly. 
The  amount  of  this  pension  will  be  fixed  by  the  Govenoiv 
gmeral;  but  Brigadier-general  Makohn  takea  upon  hima^ 
to  engage  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  eight  laea  of  rupees 
per  annum. 

'<5th.  If  Badjerow, by  a  ready  and  complete fiilfilmmt  of 
Ifaia  agreement,  shews  that  he  repoees  entire  confidenoein 
the  British  goyemment,  his  requests  in  favour  of  principal 
jage^idars  and  old  adherenUi  vho  have  bem  nuaed  by 
their  attachmcait  to  him»  will  meet  with  liberal  attentioii. 
His  representations,  also,  in  favour  of  Brahmins  of  itnHiik* 
able  diaraeter,  and  of  religioua  estahlishmeats  foooded  or 
Bujqported  by  his  family,  dball  be  treated  with  regard. 

<<  6th4  Theabove  propoettiona  must  not  only  be  aooepled 
by  Ba^erow,  but  he  mast  personally  eome  into  Brigadipy 
general  Maloolm^s  oamp  within  twenly-fimr  hours  of  dds 
period,  or  dse  hoatilitica  will  be  reeonmeBced,  and  no  ior- 
iher  negotiatkm  will  be  entered  into  widi  ham.^ 

These  propositioiia  were  forwarded  to  Badjerow  early  or 
die  mormng  of  the  first  of  June,  with  a  measage  A«t  bo 
alteration  could  take  place,  and  not  the  slightest  delay  could 
be  pennitted. 

As  twenty*four  hours  cmly  were  gi:anted  to  Badjerow  to 
come  to  a  final  resolution,  every  arrangement  was  made  to 
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attack  him  at  the  expiratkm  of  that  period,  in  the  eroit  of 
kia  breaking  off  the  negotiation. 

This  day  (the  Sd  of  June)  passed  in  eonstant  messengers 
firom  the  Paishwah»  and  from  his  pxindpal  officer.  The 
latter,  as  the  crifls  afqproaebed,  became  anxious  about  their 
indiTidual  interests^  attentiim  to  which>  Sir  John  M aloofan 
tafoKmed  them,  could  alcHne  be  given  on  their  promoting 
the  great  object,  the  submianon  of  the  Faishwah,  and  the 
terminadon  of  the  war. 

Thestateof  affiiirs.at  this  period  is  described  in  Briga- 
cBer-general  Malcolm'^s  despatch  to  Mr.  Secretary  Adam, 
ei  the  4th  of  June,  in  vhich  he  also  giTes  an  account  of 
Sadjerow's  submissioa.     ^'  It  would  fill  a  volume,*^  he  ob* 
aerres,  ^'  to  detail  the  particulars  of  all  the  intrigueswhicfa 
€icearred*    I  have  nev»,  in  the  course  of  my  experience, 
vritaessed  a  scene  in  which  every  shade  of  the  Indian  oha^* 
racter  was  more  strongly  cBsplayed.    It  is  honourable  to 
the  Yinchoor  Jageerdiur,  to  the  Puirenderdiief,  and  the  ma- 
nager of  the  interests  of  the  Gokla  family,  that,  though  they 
professed  themselves  hopeless  of  every  success,  and  were 
convinced  by  my  argumoits  that  Badjevow  had  no  cfaeice 
but  submianon,  they  took    care  to   make  me  disttnctly 
undentand  (when  I  in&rmed  them  that  their  only  chdm 
rested  on  the  success  of  thcar  influence  in  premodng  this 
measure,)  that  though  they  would  use  every  means  of 
persuaabn  and  renmnstrance  to  eflfeet  the  end,  harshness 
or  ooefcion  they  would  never  resort  to  *.    I  toU  them  wuk 
eonduct  was  not  required  ef  them;  I  respected,  I  added, 
their  spirit  of  aHi^ance^  but  the  moment  was  come  whea 


•  TheTskeel  of  the  Viachoor  cbief  said,  that  his  master^s  fanilj  had 
lenred  that^  of  the  Pakhwah  for  five  generations*  and  had  always 
spoken  boldly  to  him  and  his  ancestors,  but  novr,  he  added,  that  fat^ 
(hukht)  is  upon  him,  "  we  must  be  silent,  unmerited  reproaches  even 
fiave  remuned  and  must  remain  unanswered.** 
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their  interests  and  those  of  their  prince  alike  required  that 
an  end  should  be  put  to  a  ruinous  and  ineffectual  strug^e, 
and  that  if  their  passiveness  allowed  the  counsels  c^  those 
worthless  and  wicked  men,  who  had  brought  Badjerow  to 
his  present  state,  to  complete  his  destruction,  their  ddicacj 
would  be  termed  imbecility,  and  that  they  could  henoeliar- 
ward  neither  expect  gratitude  from  their  prince,  nor  ooisi- 
deration  from  us ;  and,  to  conclude,  I  told  them  plainly, 
that  unless  he  came  to  my  camp  next  day,  I  desiied  never 
to  know  more  of  them  or  their  claims.     Asindividuals  they 
were  nothing,  as  attached  adlierents  to  a  fidlen  prince,  who 
might  by  their  firmness  save  him  and  themselves  from  total 
ruin,   they  had   importance  for  a  moment,   but  that,  if 
lost,  would  never  return.    As  the  vakeels  of  the  Yindioor 
diief  and    Abba  Purrender  were   leaving  me  at  deven 
o^dock,  on  the  night  of  the  2nd,  I  told  them  I  knew  Badje- 
row had  sent  some  of  his  most  valuable  ^property  into 
Asseerghur  the  day  after  I  arrived  at  Metawul,  which  was 
no  proof  of  confidence.  Report  said  he  meant  to  take  refuge 
there.     If  he  did  it  was  his  last  stake,  and  if  they  permitted 
him  to  sAapt  such  a  course,  they  and  their  families  would 
merit  all  the  ruin  that  would  fall  upon  their  heads.     When 
these  vakeels  left  camp,  I  permitted  one  of  my  writers  to 
give  them,  secretly  and  as  from  himself,  a  ixypj  of  my  letter 
of  the  day  before  to  Badjerow,  and  of  the  propositiaiis  I 
had  offered  for  his  acceptance.     They  perused  them^  he 
told  me,  with  eagerness,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  conside- 
ration  meant  to  be  given  to  them,  in  the  event  of  a  settle- 
ment, appeared  to  quicken  their  zeal  in  no  slight  degree. 
When  I  dismissed  these  vakeels,  I  sent  for  an  agent  of 
Badjerow,  whom  I  had  on  my  first  arrival  at  Metawul 
invited  to  my  camp,  and  permitted  to  lay  dawks*  and  said 
hirkarrahs  t  in  every  direction,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  aD4 

*  Posts.  f  Messenipers. 
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sus|licion8  of  Badjerow,  with  regard  to  my  intended  move- 
ments and  attacks,  for  there  was  no  ground  on  which  I  had 
from  the  first  more  fear  of  failure  than  his  excessive  timidity. 
I  now  told  this,  man  that  he  must  return  to  his  master, 
he  oould  no  longer  remain  in  my  camp,  but  that  he  might 
-write  or  say  that  I  did  not  mean  to  move  till  six  d*clock 
next  morning.  I  should  them  march  to  near  Khairee,  and 
Badjeiow,  if  he  intended  to  accept  the  terms,  must  leave 
the  hills,  and  encamp  near  my  force  by  twelve  o^clock.  I 
at  the  same  time  told  him  to  inform  Badjerow,  that  Colonel 
Russell  had  moved  to  Borgham,  to  attack  any  of  Trim- 
buckjee^s  followers  in  that  quarter,  and  that  Brigadier-' 
general  Doveton,  whom  I  liad  informed  of  Badjerow^s  wish 
for  that  freebooter  being  destroyed,  would  no  doubt  march 
against  him  to-morrow. 

^^  I  had  just  heard  from  my  assistant.  Lieutenant  Low, 
whom  I  had,  to  facilitate  my  communication,  kept  a  few 
miles  in  advance,  that  the  messengers  he  had  sent  with  the 
letter  and  propositions  had  returned  and  represented  Badjerow 
as  full  of  professions,  but  in  a  very  vacillating  state  of  mind, 
and  anxious  beyond  all  description  for  another  day^s  delay, 
as  the  8rd  of  June  was,  he  said,  an  unlucky  day,  and  he 
had  religious  ceremonies  to  perform  of  the  most  indis- 
pensible  nature,  before  he  could  ccxne  to  my  camp.  I 
affected  to  be  very  indignant  at  this  conduct;  I  desired 
Lieutenant  Low  not  only  to  send  away,  but  turn  back  any 
person  desiring  to  communicate  with  him  from  Badjerow^s 
camp.  I  at  the  same  ordered  parties  of  horse  to  occupy  the 
roads  to  my  camp,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  any  messenger 
whatever.  Having  adopted  these  steps,  about  two  o^clock 
of  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  in  a  manner  so  public  that  I 
knew  they  would  reach  Badjerow  through  many  channels,  I 
marched  at  six  o^clock,  and  reached  this  ground  *  about  nine. 

♦  Near  Kairee. 


oexxit  tTAKaATTrs  ov 
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^^  Soon  after  Anund  Bow  Jeswunt  came  near  m^  in  a 
state  of  much  trepidaticm ;  I  asked  him  where  were  his  pro- 
mises of  sincerity,  and  bade  him  return.  Heseid  ^TIusisaD 
unlucky  day.*    I  replied,  it  would  prove  a  mfiat  u]ilud:y 
one  for  his  master,  if  he  did  not  come  in.  ^  I  mean  evcfj- 
thing  kind,'  I  added,  ^  to  Badjerow,  but  he  forces  me  to 
these  extremities,  and  from  his  diaratiter,  nothing  flhort  of 
them  will  bring  him  to  a  resolution  that  is  so  obvioiialy  for 
the  interest  oi  him,  and  all  that  are  personally  dependant 
upon  him.'  He  begged  me  to  send  some  person  to  aasnre  his 
mind,  '  far  he  is  at  this  moment,'  he  added,  *  in  the  greatest 
ahrm.*    <  At  what  is  he  alarmed,'  I  asked,  *  at  the  pr^ 
positionsr  He  replied  he  would  consent  to  them.     *  Does 
he  suspect  me  of  treachery  ??  I  demanded,  with  some'degne 
of  anger.     '  No !'  he  said,  *  but  the  orders  of  tiie  Qjowet^ 
nor-general  might  compel  you  to  put  guards  and  sentries 
over  him,  and  then  he  would  be  disgraced  for  ever.''    *  Ton 
may  return,*  I  replied,  ^  to  Badjerow,  and  tell  him  tamt 
me,  that  I  have  no  such  orders ;  that  the  settlonent  I  had 
ventured  to  make^  in  anticipation  of  the  Governor-general's 
approbation,  was  too  liberal  to  make  me  think  it  possible 
any  human  being,  in  Badjerow*s  situation,  would  ever  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  it,  and  if  he  did,  he  would  forfeit  aD 
ftiture  claims  whatever,  and  the  English  government  would 
be  freed  from  a  large  disbursement  whidi  it  has  agreed  to 
increase,  more  from  a  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  its  own 
dignity,  than  to  any  claims  whidi  he  had  to  its  oonadesra- 
tion.^    Anund  Row  seemed  pleased  with  this  answer,  and 
galloped  off.  I  sent  a  respectable  Brahmin  to  hastai  Badje- 
row ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  desire  that  the  Mahratta 
fiirdars  alone  should  accompany  him  to  the  ground  near  my 
camp.     This   was  complied  with,   and  Ram  Dun  and  a 
body  of  infantry  were  directed  to  encamp  in  the  rear.     Hie 
firing  of  some  guns  in  the  quarts  of  Asseer  (probably 
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from  Brigadier-general  Doveton'g  attack  of  Trimbuckjee  *) 
served  net  a  little  to  quickai  the  march;  and  at  eleven 
oVlock  Badjerow  came  near  my  camp.  Lieutenant  Low 
▼ent  to  meet  him»  and  reported  him  in  better  sprits  than 
he  had  jet  seen  him.  I  meant  to  pay  my  respects  in  the 
evening,  but  was  prevented  by  a  very  violent  storm/* 

The  foroe  that  accompanied  fiadjerow  to  Br%adi^-gene- 
sal  Malcohn'*s  camp  was  between  four  and  five  IJiousand 
horse,  and  about  three  thousand  infantiy ;  of  tibese  twelve 
hundred  were  Arabs,  whose  numbers  were  increased  two 
days  afterwards  to  nearly  two  thousand,  by  the  junction  of 
pardes  that  had  been  left  to  guard  the  passes  in  the  hills. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Go- 
v^nor-general  f,  *^  not  to  diatufb  by  harsh  interference  the 
last  moments  of  intercourse  between  a  fallen  prince  nsad  his 
remaining  adherents.'*'  His  experience  led  him  to  expect 
that  this  force  woahi  gradually  dissolve^  and  he  knew  in  its 
actual  state  it  possessed  no  means  of  combined  action. 

Badjetow  proceeded  towards  the  Nerbudda  with  ^Ge* 
mini  Malcolm's  force  for  several  marches,  without  any. 
thing  very  particular  having  occuited,  beyond  that  of  some 
of  his  followers  leaving  him,  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
Deckan.  A  large  body,  however,  still  remained,  in  spite 
of  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
painted  out  the  imprudence  of  keeping  together  such  a 
number  of  armed  men ;  the  great  proportion  of  whom  must, 
from  their  situation,  be  discontented.  He  particularly  ad- 
verted to  the  Arabs,  from  whose  violence  and  desperation 
the  worst  consequences  were  to  be  dreaded.  The  Paishwah 
and  those  about  him,  to  whom  this  advice  was  addressed  at 
different  times,     always  admitted    its    truth,    but  little 

*  The  detachment  sent  to  intervene  between  Badjerow  and  Asser 
was  fired  upon  by  the  fort,  but  no  one  hurt, 
t  Letter  to  the  Governor-general,  June  19,  ISll. 
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attention  was  paid  to  it;  Badjerow  seemed  to  ding  to 
the  shadow  of  that  power  he  once  possessed.  He  a|qpeared 
as  if  afraid  to  own  to  himself^  or  to  others,  his  actual  oon- 
dition;  and  this  conduct  was  still  further  influenced  faj 
that  suspicion  and  timidity  which  marks  bis  character,  and 
which  Sir  John  Malcolm  knew  be  could  alone  OFercome  by 
an  absence  of  solicitude,  and  a  conduct  that  shewed  that  no 
iqpprehensions  were  entertained  of  his  acting  contnury  to  bis 
engagements.  If  Badjerow  had  real  fears  of  treacberj, 
such  a  course  was  the  only  way  to  remove  them.  If  be 
cherished  plans  of  deceit,  his  pursuit  of  them  was  not  likely 
to  be  encouraged  by  an  indifference  which  he  could  alone 
refer  to  a  consciousness  of  strength.  Acting  upon  these 
considerations  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  indulged  Badjeiow 
in  bis  hours  of  marching,and  in  his  desire  to  encamp  at  some 
distance  from  the  English  force,  always  giving  his  opiman, 
as  a  friend,  of  the  dangers  to  which  be  exposed  bimsdf,  by 
continuing  to  repose  in  the  mercenaries  by  whom  he  was 
aoocmipanied.  An  occasion  soon  occurred  that  made  the 
Paishwah  sensible  to  all  the  value  of  the  councils  he  had 
n^lected,  and  threw  him  completely  upon  the  protectioii 
of  the  Brigadier-general. 

The  Arabs,  amounting  to  about  two  tliousaod,  who 
had  been  hired  scnne  nfonths  before  by  Trimbuckjee 
Dinglia,  demanded  their  arrears  from  Badjerow,  That 
prince  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  the  paiod  durii^ 
which  they  had  been  actually  with  his  cqmp,  but  the 
Arabs  insisted  upon  pay  from  the  date  they  were  hired 
by  Trimbuckjee;  and  on  his  refuang  comphance  with 
this  demand,  they  surrounded  his  tent,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  move*  This  occurred  on  the  9th  of  June, 
on  which  day  a  march  had  been  ordered,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  Sir  John  MolcoWs  force,  with  the  whole 
of  the  baggage,  had  gone  on   to  the  next  stage.      The 
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Brigadier-general  himself  bad,  as  usual,  remained  behind  to 
see  Badjerow  off  the  ground ;  and  he  had  this  day,  in  the 
apprehension  that  something  might  occur,  kept  with  him  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  two  gallopers,  land  six  companies  of 
infantry.  iProm  the  first  accounts  of  this  mutiny  he  was 
led  to  expect  Badjerow  would  be  able  to  settle  the  matter 
himself.  The  whole  day,  however,  passed  without  any 
prospect  of  affairs  being  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Arabs  seemed  determined  to  insist  upon  their  original  de- 
mands, nor  was  it  certain  they  would  be  satisfied  with  thenii; 
and  to  make  affairs  worse,  their  example  had  exdted  mu» 
tiny  among  some  Rohillas,  and,  indeed,  all  the  infantry 
in  camp.  Badjerow's  alarm  for  his  life  was  excessive,  but 
-while  he  continued  to  call  on  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  for 
relief,  he  sent  message  after  message  to  entreat  that  not  a 
nan  should  be  moved,  as  he  thought  that  the  least  stir  in 
the  English  camp  would  be  the  signal  for  his  murder. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Sir  John  Malcolm  directed 
that  part  of  his  force  which  had  marched,  to  return  to 
Sconce.  He  had  some  communications,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers.  These  appeared 
r^isonable,  but  said  they  could  not  control  their  men.  He 
sent  to  Badjerow  to  entreat  he  would  compose  himself  during 
the  night,  assuring  him  that  he  should  be  relieved  early  in 
the  morning.  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  also  sent  meft-' 
sages  io  the  Arabs  and  Rohillas,  warning  them,  as  they 
dreaded  extirpation,  from  proceeding  to  violence;  and  at 
the  same  time  stating  that  he  would  guarantee  that  those 
promises  which  had  been  voluntarily  made  to  them  by  the 
Paishwah  should  be  faithfuUy  performed.  These  measures 
kept  all  quiet  for  the  night. 

At  daylight  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  had  intelligence 
of  the  troops  which  had  proceeded  in  advance  being  on  the 
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Ittturn^  and  within  a  very  short  distance.    He  had  already 
penooally  reconnoitred  Badjerow's  camp,  which  was  inegu- 
)arly  pitched  along  a  nullah  (or  rapine),  the  banks  of  which 
irere  very  uneven,  and  covered  with  trees  and  bushes  that 
were  ftivoumUe  for  the  irregular  infantry  that  he  bad  to 
aocree.    The  country  to  the  west,  however,  rose  gfaduaBy 
from  the  ravine,  and  he  found  on  that  flide  a  cmmmmding 
ground^  upon  which  he  drew  up  his  force,  within  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  front  of  Badjerow^s  camp.    He  had  only, 
when  all  were  assembled,  four  biUKlred  native  cavalry,  ieveB 
biindted  mipoyn%  three  brigades  t^  ax-pounders^  and  six 
hiindred  irregular  horse;  but  his  confidence  in  the  tried 
eourqge  md  discipline  of  this  small  body  of  men  was  too 
ewiplete  to  leave  a  doubt  upon  his  mind  as  to  the  result, 
should  mattors  have  come  to  an  extremity.    He  waa,  bov- 
«ver,  v^y  desirous  to  avoid  such  a  result.     The  troops 
were  oisdered  to  take  the  most  open  distance)  and  the  oavahy 
to  foftm  in  single  rank*  that  the  extended  appearance  of  the 
fine  might  intimidate  into  submission  those  to  whom  th^ 
W(n«  opposed. 

The  moment  wa3  one  of  grea)  anxiety :  the  object  was  to 
nsduce  the  mutineers  to  order,  without  eommg  to  aetioB ; 
for  if  thit  took  place,  it  seemed  next  to  certain  that  Bai^e- 
lowj^  whoae  tent,  their  positioB  encircled,  miist  have  lost  his 
li£i^  (dther  by  accident  or  from  their  violeiice.  The  latter, 
from  the  character  of  the  Arabs, ^4s  the  molt  probable:  k 
Iras,  besides,  obvious  that  abnoet  all  bis  family,  and  a  great 
number  cf  defimoeless  persons  (including  women  and  chit 
dren)^  would  have  been  killed.  The  mutinecft  ratadalyri 
on  the  strength  they  derived  from  this  drcumstaneey  and 
would  not  allow  a  single  person  to  move  fiom  their  cwnp. 

Though  the  guns  were  loaded  with  grape,  and  utdes 
H^ted,  the  strictest  commands  were  given  not  to  fire  till 
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ordercid.  The  Arabs,  who  advanced  near  to  the  right  of 
the  line,  opened  a  fire  and  wounded*  some  sepojB.  The 
troops,  though  eager  to  attack,  remained  steady  and  obe« 
dient  to  their  orders,  which  were  repeated  by  the  Brigadier^ 
general  in  person  when  the  casualties  were  reported.  At 
this  moment  Syed  Zeyn,  the  principai  Arab  chief,  who  was 
evidently  alarmed  at  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  line^ 
came  iii  advance  to  request  a  parley.  Sir  John  Malcobn, 
before  he  would  listen  to  him,  commanded  him  to  stop  thc^ 
£re,  at  the  hazard  of  an  instant  Assault.  He  despatched  on^ 
of  his  attendants  to  do  so,  and  came  forward  himself  with 
an  earnest  entreaty  that  matters  should  be  settled.  Badje-r 
row  had,  he  said,  paid  the  greater  part  of  their  demands : 
there  were  remaining  but  a  few  trifling  pmnts,  which  if  Bri-* 
gadier-general  Malcolm  would  only  inquire  into^  aU  parties 
would  agree  to  abide  by  the  award  of  his  justice*  The 
required  pnnnise  was  given,  and  Syed  Zeyn  gallc^ped  back 
to  his  men  to  remove  them  £rom  Badjerow's  tent.  He 
returned,  without  effecting  this  purpose,  accompanied  by 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Arabs.  ^  These  men,^  he  said  to  the 
General,  '^  must  have  each  your  hand  given  to  tliem  that 
you  will  not  attack  them  after  they  have  released  the  Paish- 
wah.'^  Sir  John  Malcohn  gave  his  hand  to  every  Jemidaf, 
and  the  assurance,  they  asked.  They  returned,  and  the 
Arab  flags  were  immediately  seen  movmg  towards  their  own 
tents.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Badjerow,  attended  hf 
some  horse,  came  in  front  of  the  Engli^  Une;  Brigadieiv 

*  Tiro  or  three  of  the  g^tenadters  of  the  14th  native  infmntrjr  wer^ 
wounded.  A  native  officer  of  the  eompanf  aeked  Otftierkl  Malcolm* 
as  he  was  riding*  past,  whether  he  would  allow  his  sepoys  io  he 
shot,  without  returning  the  fire  ?  '•  If  I  permit  you  to  fire,"  said  the 
GeoeraJ,  "  the  Company's  g^ood  name  may  suffer  injury."  **  Let 
twenty  grenadiers  die/'  said  the  fine  fellow,  in  an  animated  tone;  <<it  is 
for  you,  Genera],  to  take  care  of  the  Company's  good  name." 
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general  Maloolm  complimaited  him  with  a  general  salute 
This  was  done  to  increase  the  effect  which  it  was  hoped 
what  had  passed  would  have  upon  hb  mind,  and  to  strike 
deeper  the  contrast  between  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  the 
ntuation  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  that  safety  and 
honourable  treatment  which  he  secured  by  relying  solely  en 
the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

Never  was  a  result  more  happy  than  that  whidi  attended 
the  events  of  the  day.  Badjerow  was  profuse  in  his  ex- 
pressions to  Brigadier-general  Maloolm,  who  was,  he  said, 
the  friend  decreed  to  save  his  honour  and  his  life*  He  had 
erred,  he  added,  for  the  last  time,  and  would  now  do  anydiii^ 
the  Greneral  wished.  He  was  desired  to  move  on  immediately 
ten  miles  on  the  route  to  the  Nerbudda,  with  those  adheieDts 
that  were  to  accompany  him,  while  Brigadier-general  Mal- 
colm stayed  behind  to  grant  passports  to  the  renuunder,  and 
to  see  that  the  Arabs,  BohiUas,  and  others,  fulfilled  their 
engagements  of  departing  towards  their  respective  homes. 
All  this  was  effected  with  the  most  perfect  good  tanper  in 
a  few  hours,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers  were  hardly 
less  grateful  than  Badjerow  for  the  manner  in  which  thqr 
had  been  treated.  Their  astonishment  was  greatly  excited 
by  the  forbearance  of  the  English  troops,  who,  indeed, 
behaved  admirably. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  Division  Order  which  he  after- 
wards issued,  thus  expressed  the  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  conduct  of  the  force  under  his  command,  cm  this  try- 
ing occasion :  *^  Brigadier-general  Malcolm  congratulates 
the  force  under  his  conmiand  upon  their  recrossiiig  the 
Nerbudda,  and  the  termination  of  a  campaign  rendered 
glorious  by  great  political  events  and  splendid  military 
achievements.  The  corps  which  compose  this  force  ob- 
tcdned  in  the  beginning  of  this  war  the  highest  applause  for 
their  distinguished  gallantry,  and  during  the  last  six  months 
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that  they  have  been  incessantly  employed  in  restoring  order 
and  tranquillity  to  countries  long  subject  to  anarchy  and 
oppression,  they  have  diewn  all  the  qualities  of  good  soldiers. 
Fortune  has  ^ven  them  a  part  ia  the  last  operations  of  the 
campaign,  and  they  have  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
the  submission  of  the  Paishwah  Badjerow,  the  only  enemy 
that  remained  to  the  British  government.  The  course  of 
this  service  has  afibrded  no  opportunity  for  signalizing  their 
courage,  but  in  all  the  measures  which  Brigadier-general 
Maloohn  thought  it  his  duty  to  adopt,  and  particularly  in 
those  of  the  10th  instant,  when  he  had  to  quell  a  dangerous 
mutiny  in  Badjerow's  camp,  he  proceeded  with  a  confidence 
that  nothing  but  complete  reliance  upon  those  under  hisf 
command  could  have  inspired.  The  awe  with  which  their 
order  and  appearance  struck  a  lawless  soldiery,  was  increased 
by  that  coolness  which  ever  accompanies  determined  intre-' 
pidity.  The  moment  was  critical*— a  body  of  insubordinate 
men  whom  they  could  easily  have  destroyed,  opened  a  firej 
which,  had  it  been  returned,  might  have  involved  conse* 
quences  injurious  to  the  British  fame,  and  distressing  to 
humanity.  The  troops  saw  their  comrades  wounded  and 
remained  unmoved*— they  attended  only  to  orders.  The 
result  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  on  this  occasion 
discipline  obtained  a  triumph  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
valour !" 

Badjerow,  subsequent  to  this  event,  complied  with  eveiy 
wish  expressed  by  Brigadier-general  Malcolm,  with  respect 
to'  his  marching,  place  of  encampment,  and  indeed  on  all 
other  points.  His  attendants  were  reduced  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  horse,  and  two  hundred  infantry,  and 
he  himself  became  daily  more  reconciled  to  his  condition. 
There  was  indeed  every  reason  why  he  should  be  so.  The 
provision  made  for  him  was  most  princely,  and  far  beyond 
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ffbut  he  had,  from  his  treacherous  conduct,  any  right  to 
fxpect,  but  the  considerations  which  led  to  this  arraDgaoent 
bad  little  reference  to  his  personal  diaracter  or  mmts ;  it 
Wt»  grounded,  first,  on  the  policy  of  terminating  the  war, 
which  included  the  necessity  of  paying  an  adequate  price 
far  the  submission  of  a  sovetagn,  who,  while  he  contiimed 
In  opposition,  kept  all  India  agitated  and  unsettled.  The 
second  canaderation  rdmed  to  what  was  due  to  the  d^nity 
of  the  British  government,  whose  conduct  on  all  flinubr 
oecafflons  had  been  marked  by  the  utmost  Cbendity ;  and, 
lastly,  it  appeared  an  important  object  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, that  while  it  reconciled  all  ranks  to  the  great  dange 
that  had  occurred,  4rft  a  sentiment  of  grateful  feding,  in  the 
ailiads  of  the  Paishwah^s  former  adherents,  towards  a  go. 
TCRUXMsnt  whidi,  in  the  bcair  of  Tictcvy,  f<n*got  its  own 
wrongs,  and  respected  their  prejudices  in  its  treatment  of 
Aeir  iallen  prince. 

,  With  respect  to  the  eSiact  this  liberaUty  is  likdy  to  have 
upon  Badjerow  himself,  though  gratitude  cannot  be  looked 
fir  £com  a  prince  towards  the  power  which  has  dethroned 
him  ;  yet  he  must  be  expected  to  act  even  in  his  redoced 
state  fh)m  motives  that  are  influenced  by  the  treatment  he 
receives,  and  the  better  his  conditkm,  the  less  he  wiU  be 
inclined  to  hazard  a  change.  The  annual  sum  granted  to 
BadjeroWy  though  princely  for  the  support  of  an  individual, 
is  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  ambition ;  but  supposing  his 
habits  of  intrigue  so  inveterate,  and  his  ambition  so  unooo- 
^Herable,  that  he  should  make  another  attempt  at  soveragnty 
— w)iat  hope^can  he  entertain  of  success?  He  has,  by 
beepming  a  voluntary  exile,  emancipated  his  subjects  fixan 
.their  allegiance^  His  former  and  oldest  adherents,  rdeased 
£rom  their  duty  to  him,  have  been  left  to  form  new  ties,  and 
to  pursue  the  path  of  their  individual  interests.    Were  he 
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even  of  a  different  character,  success  in  such  an  effort  would 
1>e  impossible  ;.  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  con* 
eluding  with  Brigadier-general  Malcohn,  '^  That  Badjerow 
lias  unstrung  a  bow  which  he  never  can  re-bend  ^J** 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  Adaoii  19th  Jane,  1818. 


No.  VI. 

Speech  of  Sie  Joroi  Malcolm,  G.C.B.,  S^c.  ifc 

Delivered  at  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East- 
India  Stocky  on  Friday y  July  9thy  18S4. 

Sie  J.  Malcolm  rose  and  said — **  It  cerUiDly  was  not 
my  intentioii  to  have  spoken,  unless  personally  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.    What  the  honourable  propiietar 
(Mr.  Kinhaird)  has  said  r^arding  my  sentiments  on  publi- 
cation in  England,  would  not  have  made  me  depart  fitm 
the  resolution  I  had  taken ;  but  I  cannot  sit  patiently  and 
hear  the  abuse  (I  must  call  it  so)  that  has  been  lavidied 
upon  Mr.  Adam.     The  honourable  proprietor  has  given 
high  eulogiums  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  he  has  closed 
them  with  a  profesnon,  that  all  he  thought  of  that  gentle 
man^s  character  from  his  writings  and  actions,  had  been  coik 
firmed  by  his  personal  acquaintance  since  his  aniral  in 
England.  I  can  speak  of  Mr.  Adam  on  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  thirty  years :  he  is  as  remarkable  for  mildness  and  ha<- 
manity  as  for  firmness  and  judgment ;  he  is  from  bnth  and 
education  a  lover  of  the  free  constitution  of  his  country, 
and  all  he  has  done  in  the  case  now  before  us  has^  I  am 
assured,  proceeded  solely  from  an  imperious  sense  of  public 
duty.     It  is,  however,  trifling  with  the  great  subject  befioie 
us,  to  waste  our  time  in  discussing  the  respective  merits  of 
Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Buckingham ;  l^ut  even  to  understand 
this  small  part  of  the  question,  we  must  first  consider  the 
scene  in  which  they  acted.     Let  us  commence  by  looking  at 
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the  diameter  of  our  Indian  govemmait,  and  then  deter* 
mine  how  far  such  a  free  press,  as  that  which  is  the  boast 
of  England,  can  be  transplanted  to  that  distant  possesuon.. 
Xhis  is  the  real  question,  and  it  should  be  met  openly  and 
decidedly.     The  facts  appear  to  me  only  to  require  to  be 
fairly  and  boldly  4>rought  forward,  to  convince  every  rear 
sonable  man  of  the  nature  of  the  measure  proposed.     To  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  probable  operation  of  this  measure, 
we  must  take  a  near  view  of  the  component  parts  of  that 
body  called  the  Public,  in  England,  whose  character  makes 
the  good  outwdgh  the  evil  of  a  free  press.    Will  the  ho- 
nourable proprietor  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  who  has  made  the  mo- 
tion, or  him  by  whmn  it  was  seconded,  (Mr.  Hume,)  admit 
that  officers  of  his  Majesty's  army  and  navy,  that  secreta- 
ries, under  secretaries,  and  clerks  in  public  offices,  or  men 
immediately  dependent  on  the  favour  of  government,  or 
upon  that  of  the  paid  servants  of  the  state,  are  essential 
parts  of  that  body  i  Certainly  not :  but  I  will  go  further;. 
I  assert  that  those  noblemen. who  form  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  gentry  of  England  who  sit.  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  they  are  a  part,  are  not  the  most  essential 
one,  of  tlie  public  of  whom  I  speak.    They  must,  in  some 
degree,  be  swayed  by  their  connexions,  their  interests,  and 
their  political  parties.    Far  less  can  we  number,  as  men  who 
ought  to  have  superior  weight  in  this  body,  the  lowest  or- 
ders, of- this  community,  who  are  too  uninstructed  to  judge 
political  questions,  or  the  demagogues  who  lead  them,  or 
Ihose.daily  periodical  writers  who  gain  popularity  and  profit 
by  flattering  the  self-love,  and  the  passions  of  the  lower  or- 
ders) as  wdl  as  that  of  the  party  feelings  and  pride  of  the 
Ugher.    All  these  mix  with,  and  are  parte  of,  what  I  un- 
derstand by  a  British  public :  but  the  essential  component 
part  of  that  body,  that  which  gives  gravity  and  steadiness 
to  the  whole,  lies,  as  the  ballast  of  the  vessel  ought,  in  the 
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centre.     It  is  that  numerous  class  who  occupy  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  whose  education  and  knowledge  places  them 
above  being  misled  like  the  lower  order,  and  who  are,  from 
their  occupation,  free  from  many  of  those  motiTes  wlncli 
itaflnence  the  servants  of  the  state,  and  all  who  can  be  be- 
nefited by  its  favour,  or  injured  by  its  displeasure ;  and  who 
are  also  in  a  great  degree  r^noved  fiom  the  paasians  sod 
feelings  which  gives  so  strong  a  bias  to  the  lowest  and 
highest  orders  of  society.     It  is  the  minds,  and  the  diaraD- 
ter  of  this  middle  class,    which  give  them  that   decided 
weight  they  have  in  a  British  public*     Though  less  forward 
and  much  less  heard  than  the  other  daases,  they  govern 
them :  it  is  their  moderation  and  good  sense,  comlnned  widi 
their  habits  of  thinking  and  of  forming  a  judgment,  aa  aB 
fX)ints  connected  with  the  constitution  and  the  proBperity  of 
theif  country,  that  enables  it  to  have  a  press  free,  in  a  de- 
gree unknown  to  other  nations  f     Without  ibia  dua,  it 
would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.     Now,  I  will  ask, 
have  we  one  of  the  class  I  have  described  in  India?    (I 
speak  now  of  the  £nglish  in  that  country :)  there  is  not  an 
individual.     The  English  oxnmunity,  I  will  not  call  them 
a  public  (in  the  sense  that  term  has  been  used,)  are  ahnosl 
dl  in  the  employ  of  government,  and  the  few  diat.are  not, 
«re  persons  who  reside  there  for  a  penod  by  Uoense,  uader 
the  covenants  and  legal  restrictions  which  we  have  just  heacd 
read,  and  the  value  of  which  was  wdl  explained  by  an  able 
proprietor,  (Mr.  Impey.)    If  it  is  wrong,  from  eaoadenh 
iaeiDB  ot  state  policy,  to  deprive  these  persons  of  any  d  Ae 
privileges  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  they  remadied 
in  their  native  land,  why,  it  is  assuredly  the  law  tlwt  it  it 
wrong,  not  those  who  act  under  its  authority.     Let,  diere* 
fbre,  this  subject  be  taken  up  on  its  true  grounds;  kt  as 
effort  be  made  to  alter  the  law ;  but  this  is  not  the  phoe. 
There  are  present  those  who*  have  the  power  to  bring  it  be- 
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fore  the  parliament  of  the  country,  where  it  will  be  ftilly 
discussed;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  discussion  it  re** 
oeivesf  the  better.    The  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  not  be  slow  to  decide,  whether  a  free  press,  suck 
as  they  enjoy,  can  be  established  and  exist  in  a  oountzy  go- 
Terned,  as  British  India,  by  absolute  power.     But  there  am 
parts  of  this  subject  on  which  I  must  not  be  mistaken ;  I 
hame  stated  that  the  English  community  in  India  ndther 
are,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  body  resembling  the  public  in  £ng«o. 
land :  but  it  is  a  happy  effect  of  our  constitution,  that  a 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  which 
giv^  life  and  vigour  to  the  mother-country,  is  spread  to 
her  most  distant  colonies;  and  all,  even  to  her  armies^  par«< 
take  so  much  of  the  blessing  as  is  consistent  with  their  con* 
dition,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  state.     Though  suck 
eononunitie.  ..7  be  sositLed  »  to  render  a  fr^  pr«» 
dangerous  both  to  themselves  and  government,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  latter  as  much  of  information  and 
of  free  cosimunication  as  is   consistent  with  the  puhho 
safety :  the  tone  and  temper  of  an  English  society  con  be 
preserved  in  no  other  mode.     I  am,  and  ever  have  been^ 
the  advocate  of  publicity  in  all  affairs  of  government;  I 
hate  conoeahnent  and  mystificaticHi :   good  and  wise  loeo^ 
sures  will  ever  gain  strength  from  daylight.     For  such  rea^ 
sons,  though  a  decided  opponent  to  a  free  press  in  India,  by, 
which  I  mean  one,  that,  being  restrained  only  by  the  lawa 
made  for  the  press  in  England,  could  publish  a  series  of  such 
articles  as  we  have  heard  read  from  the  Calcutta  Journal; 
which,   though  not  punishable  by  law,  must,^if  permittee^ 
prove  deeply  injurious  to  the  reputation  and  strength  of  the 
local  government.     Though  I  am,  I  say,  an  enemy  to  sucbi 
a  juteas,  I  am  friendly  to  any  publication  that  refrains  fn»n 
those  subjects  that  have  been  properly  prohibited.    We 
have  had  these  prohibitions  read,  and  the  honourable  mavei;- 
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of  the  question  has  depicted  them  as  calculated  to  degrade 
all  to  whom  they  apply ;  but  this  is  not  their  operatioii. 
There  have  been  no  complaints  but  those  found  in  the  jMigei 
of  Mr.  Buckingham's  paper,  which  it  has  suited  the  case 
of  the  honouraUe  proprietor  to  represent  as  the  exduore 
organ  of  the  public.     This  gentleman,  from  the  moment 
he  landed  in  India,  became,  according  to  him,  the  salitaiy 
upholder  of  English  liberty  in  that  enslaved  country,  and 
this  arduous  task  he  is  represented  to  have  undertaken  and 
performed  from  the  most  pure  and  disinterested  motives ! 
He  found  the  office  of  censor  removed,  and  the  restrictiaDs 
which  were  imposed  when  it  was  done  away  he  oonadcnd 
as  waste  paper.     These  refi(trictions,  however,  which  woe 
orders  of  government,  ware,  in  my  mind,  more  severe  on 
the  press  than  the  censorship.    I  decidedly  prefer  the  latter ; 
for  where  it  is  established,  its  responsibility  rests  where  it 
ought,  with  those  who  have  the  actual  power  to  restndn 
and  to  punish ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  left  to  diose 
who  may  have  less  knowledge  and  discretion,  and  who  are 
more  likely,  through  indiscretion,  inadvertence^  or  from 
motives  of  feeling,  or  of  interest,  to  offend  against 'the  go- 
vemment.     There  is  something,  no  doubt,  odious  in  the 
name  of  censor ;  but  it  signifies  not,  if  it  is  necessary ;  and 
if  the  law  authorizes  such  a  check  upon  publication,  it  can- 
not, for  the  good  of  all  parties,  be  too  openly  and  too  de- 
cidedly exercised.     As  for  myself,  I  have,  from  all  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  scene  and  of  the  society,  no  fear  of 
any  harsh  or  unwise  exertion  of  this  power :  but  to  be  sa- 
tisfied that  we  are  safe  upon  this  and  all  other  mattas  af- 
fecting the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  countrymen  abroad, 
let  us  pause  to  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  those  tyrants 
and  despots  (as  they  have  been  termed)  under  whose  au- 
thority they  live.     The  Governor-general  of  India,  and  go- 
vernors of  the  different  settlements    are  either  noblemen  or 
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gentlemen  sent  from  England,  or  persons  who  have  raised 

themselves  by  their  services  in  India,  and  the  latter  fill  all 

the  high  offices  under  government.    The  race  of  nabobs 

who  are  said  to  have  once  existed  (I  never  knew  any  of 

them)  are  extinct.     Those  who  fill  the  highest  ntuations 

in  India  are  seldom,  if  ever,  elevated  to  any  forgetfulness 

of  their  character  as  English  gentlemen.     They  proceed  to 

the  execution  of  their  important  duties,  as  men  go  in  this 

country  to  those  of  an  office;  their  minds  are  ndther  cor* 

rupted  by  intrigues,  nor  disturbed  by  dreams  of  irrational 

ambition «    They^  ^oy,  it  is  true,  great,  and  in  some  cases, 

as  I  have  said,  absolute  power :  the  situation  of  the  country 

they  govern  requires  it,  and  the  law  of  England  sanctions 

it :  but  there  never  were  men  who  exercised  power  under 

such  checks.    Leaving  out  of  the  question  that  natural 

desire  to  stand  well  with  the  community  of  their  country-* 

men,  over  whom  they  are  temporarily  placed,  and  not  ad* 

verting  to  their  views  of  retiuning  as  early  as  they  can  to 

their  native  land,  and  of  enjoying  that  fair  esteem  and  con* 

sideration  in  England  to  which  any  cruel  or  unnecessary 

exercise  of  arbitrary  powers  would  be  fatal ;  leaving,   I  say, 

these  motives  (powerful  as  they  must  be  in  the  breast  of 

every  Englishman)  out  of  the  question,   let  us  examine 

what  are  the  other  checks  under  which  they  exercise  power : 

first,  their  measures  in  detail  are  submitted  to  the  Court  of 

Directors ;  we  all  know  the  composition  of  that  court ;  as- 

suredly  it  is  not  probable  it  will  support  despotic  acts ;  but 

suppose  it  was  to  do  so,  its  proceedings,  whenever  called 

for,  must  be   laid  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and, 

judging  from  the  two  last  meetings  of  that  body,  those  who 

exercise  power  in  India  must  expect  rough  handling  in  it. 

Their  next  ordeal  is  the  Board  of  Control,  which,  though 

associated  with  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  administration 

of  our  eastern  empire,   is,  by  one  of  those  happy  anomalies 
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Whidi  characteriae  erery  part  of  our  constitution,  oompoaed 
of  persons  whose  situations  and  views  must  lead  them  to 
judge  questions  on  very  different  grounds  from  the  Dine- 
tors;  but  their  confinnation  even  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Indian  governments  is  not  final;  the  vigilanee  of 
Parliament,  the  unbending  severity  of  the  law  (should  tbcj 
have  oflRsnded  against  its  letter),  and  the  freedom  of  the 
English  press,  all  hang  over  them,  and  form  a  combinatiao 
«f  checks  that  could  exist  in  no  other  country.     I  do  not 
enumerate  these  checks  to  complain  of  them  ;  on  the  coo- 
traiy,  I  recognise  their  utility,  even  when  carried  to  an 
extreme,—- they  may  pain,  and  scnnetimes  inflict  temporaiy 
injury  on  an  individual,  but  theii*  tendency  is  to  benefit  die 
public.     Power  is  always  intoxicating,  and  though  I  wiH 
not  allow  that  those  who  exercise  it  in  India  are  like  sultans 
of  the  east,  who  require  the  flappers  (which  an  honourable 
proprietor  mentioned)  to  remind  them  they  are  men,  I  will 
readily  admit  that  the  oftener  they  are  reminded  they  are 
Englishmen  the  better.     But  while  I  admit  this,  it  is  with 
a  full  conviction,  that  if  those  appointed  to  your  govern* 
ments  abroad  should  ever  permit  these  checks  to  have  an 
tindue  influence  on  the  performance  of  their  public  duties, 
if  they  act  under  dread  of  responsibihty,  or  seek-popularity^ 
your  danger  from  their  measures  will  be  greater  than  any 
that  could  result  even  from  tyranny;   the  latter  can  be 
diecked  and  punished,  but  that  weakness  which,  in  ooik 
sidering  its  own  safety  or  gratification,  forgets  the  interests 
of  the  state,  evades  all  remedy,  and  the  mischievous  ettect 
is  produced  before  the  cause  can  be  removed.     It  is  usefbF, 
nay,  most  essential,  that  the  checks  I  have  noticed  should 
remain  in  full  vigour;  but  they  must  dwell  in  England-— 
they  cannot  be  co-existent  with  absolute  power  in  India* 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  press  in  that  country  being 
first  restricted  by  Lord  Wellesley  establishing  the  office  of 
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eensor.     To  ufiderstand  whether  this  is  the  fact  or  not,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  history  of 
itd  newspapers.     Thes6  have  been  known  in  India  littla 
more  than  half  a  century.     About  forty-five  years  ago» 
when  his  Majesty'^s  courts  of  law  had  an  extended  jurisdi&» 
tion  in  Bengal  (which  it  was  soon  found  indispensable  to 
limit),  some  of  the  judges  came  in  violent  collision  with  the 
local  govemmenti  and  the  firee  press,  as  it  is  termed,  which 
in  such  a  society  is  exactly  suited  to  create  and  support  such 
divisions  of  authority,  became  very  licentious*     A  paper 
edited  by  a  Mr.  Hickey  was  put  down,  as  that  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  has  now  been ;  and  its  editor,  like  him,  declined 
to  go  to  law.     Many  years  afterwards,  when  Secretary  to 
the   Marc[uess  Wellesley,  it  became  my  duty  to  peruse 
and  abstract  a  petition  from  this  individual,  who  represented 
himself  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  he  cam* 
plained,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  has  done,  of  Englishmen  being 
ruined  by  oppression  and  tyranny.     Amongst  others  he 
charged  with  having  denied  him  justice,  was  that  wise^ 
moderate,  and  great  man,  the  late  Lord  Cornwallis.     ^'  I 
applied  to  the  Noble  Marquess  for  redress,"  said  Mr.  Hic- 
key in  his  petition,  ^'  but  he  only  advised  me,  if  I  thought 
myself  aggrieved,  to  go  to  law.     The  Noble  Marquess,^^  he 
added,  /^  might,  in  his  condescension,  have  as  well  advised 
me  to  £ght  one  of  the  Company ^s  elephants,  as  to  go  to  law 
with  their  government."     The  fact  probably  was  in  that 
ease  as  in  the  present, — Mr.  Hickey  published  what  com- 
pelled the  local  government  to  suppress  bis  paper,  and  as 
he  could  prove   no  malice  or  illegal  exercise  of  authority^ 
he  could  obtain  no  redress  at  law.  After  this  period  I  never 
heard  of  their  existing  anything  like  a  free  press.     Articles 
were  occasionally  published,  more,  I  imagine,  through  in- 
advertence than  design,  which  called  for  censure  on  the 
publishers ;  ^nd  it  was  an  imprudence  or  inadvertence  of 
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this  character  which  led  to  Lord  Wellesley's  orders,   that 
the  proofs  of  the  newspapers  should  be  submitted   to  the 
secretary  of   government.      But  though   opinions     mi^t 
diffa*,  as  to  whether  that  was  the  best  mode  of  attaining  the 
desired  end  or  not,  it  b  only  of  very  late  years  that  it  has 
been  supposed  a  free  press  could  ei^st,  to  any  good  or  useAd 
purpose,  in  the  European  community  of  India.     I  do  not 
say  that,  so  far  as  that  sodety  alone  is  concerned,  its  exist- 
ence would  immediately  endanger  the  safety  of  our  empire. 
I  am  satisfied  it  would  excite  dissensions,  cherish  insubor- 
dination, and  weaken  authority,  and  produce  evils  a  hun- 
dred times  greater  than  any  good  it  could  effect.     But  its 
effects  on  the  European  part  of  the  community  is  a  very 
small  part  of  tliis  question.     Amongst  that  increasng  part 
of  the  population  called  half-caste,  the  sons  of  European 
fathers  and  native  mothers,  it  would  do  infinite  harm.    This 
dass  must  be  viewed  and  treated  as  an  in&nt  sodety,  and 
all  the  hopes  we  entertain  of  their  advancement,  through 
the  adoption  of  gradual  measures  for  their  instruction,  will 
be  disappointed,  if  we  adopt  the  free  press  as  the  means  of 
effecting  that  object.     I  have  for  many  years  giv«i  all  the 
consideration  I  could  to  the  imfavourable  and  d^ressed 
condition  of  this  class.     I  entertain  opinions  (whidi  this  is 
not  the  moment  to  state)  regarding  the  policy  of   their 
introduction  to  particular  branches  of  the  service,  but  I 
entertain  no  doubt  as  to  that  of  every  effort  being  made  for 
their  improvement,--of  every  avenue  that  can  be  opoied 
being  opened,  for  the  encouragement  of  that  industry  and 
talent  which  many  of  them  possess  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
There  are  men  in  this  class  of  society,  whom  I  hold  as  dear 
as  any  friends  I  possess — amongst  those,  many  in  this  court 
share  the  regard  I  have  for  Colonel  Skinner,  who  has  so 
long  commanded  a  large  body  of  native  horse,  with  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  government.     But  with  ex&j 
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desire  to  see  this  part  of  the  population  encouraged  and 
advanced,  I  deem  it  essential  for  their  good  that  their  pro- 
gress should  be  gradual,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  place  they  are  destined,  to  occupy  in  oar  empire  in 
the  east.    Much  has  been  of  late  done  for  them,  and  par- 
ticiilarly  by  those  regulations  which  entitle  them  to  possess 
land  in  every  part  of  our.  territories.     There  are  many  of 
'this  class,  however,  who  are  prone  to  impatience  and  dis- 
content at  their  condition;  and  these,  who  naturally. seek 
to  make  converts  to  their  opinion,  will  be  found  amongst 
the  loudest  of  the  advoca,tes  for  a  free  press.    But  both 
these  classes  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  India  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance,  when  we  contemplate  the  effect 
of  such  a  press  upon  a  native  population  of  eighty  milliotis^ 
to  whom  the  blessings  or  the  evils  that  it  may  carry  in  its 
train  are  to  be  imparted.     Passing  dver  the  impossibility  of 
establishing,  or  at  least  maintaining  for  a  short  period,  a 
press  really  firee,  in  an  empire  governed  by  forrigners  who 
have  conquered,  and  who  have  not,  and  cannot,  from  the 
difference  of  language,  habits,  and  religion,  amalgamate 
with  the  natives,— Jet  us  examine  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  latter,  that  we  may  discover  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  boon  it  is  proposed  to  grant  them.     They 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes,/ Mahomedans  and  Hin- 
dus ;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  former,  who  possessed  almbst 
all  India  before  our  rule  was  introduced,  are  naturally  dis- 
contented with  our  power.  They  bear,  however,  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  Hindus,  whose  condition  and  character  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  examine.  From  the  most  remote  period 
till  the  present  day,  we  find  the  history  of  this  unchanged 
people  the  same ;  and  there  is  one  striking  feature  in  it — all 
the  religious  and  civil  classes  are  educated,  and  as  prompt  and 
skilful  in  intrigue  as  they  are  in  business.  From  their  intellec- 
tual superiority  they  have  ever  influenced  and  directed  the 
Vol.  If.  q 
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mw)»^lvbQlH^T9  nlfeMflqit  «oQiiddPidoR|WMltli,9iidiiQ««r, 
\fy  ibe  iD^vodimtiQi)  of  eiir  pom^  le«r.  and  jutUyt  ^wt  kt 
pvqglfl9ifiUlt}Upap»degi^  Th^ymxa^bammA 

fiailifiA.  Kn-uaa,  hni^^  fealinioi  tA^ttjwjU  iia,  nad  tliill  in  l****^  lifctflr 

t9  4 Wfg^y  ftoiB  the  p^cwftty  thpy  iiic  iwi^ 
T)^  «iU  tMiM  §vei7  ^pfMiliiiatj  qf  1^ 

|ii«By  inHit  t)f  «ffw^  tbe«^  Thqr  Wi^  to  W  1»^ot1<b%^ 
adgptt  in' HiMAdiiifl  di0coQteiil«aiid  flsciliiitf  nnrKtiiin  md  v^ 

MHcH^  Th^yknow  ^ell  haw  to  iiwdf»  Ike  fe«%  ki  dttm 

My  a^l^iim  bw  be«iH  Avating  di»  kit  tmntyiAm 
fiffftf^ukriy  diveiBtod  to  tlus  dangewui  qwset  off 
%aii|gt  mr  mlhorilyt  vUcli  te  alvtya  MEryiag  <hu  kf 
WUi^W»»>  though  lUMten  haada.  The  gpirit  is  kqpl  up  ^ 
l^ttei%  h7  eaMggersted  jraporto,  and  hy  pnfkeQ^od 
nei^  Whe«  the  ti«M  appe»r%  CikYQUiihk,  from  liht 
VWOft  of  nujrfbrtwe  ta  our  aims^  fimn  rAelfifln  i 
viwwH  or  from  iftutiny  k  our  tffogf»»  csmdar  U 
piwliWirinw  «•  dU  pttTMd  owr  tbe  oom^  witk  a  otksitof 
4ha<  k  berodiUe.  Siidi  doaincnia  ar«  Btad  wdi  anditju 
The  conteAltare  in  laaait  cm^  Ae  aame^  The  lii^lhfc  «■• 
di9|lkt€da&  uiwpcn  of  lav  caste,  and  ^  tyttiatB^  wbo  haivs 
sought  India  with  ]k>  Ti^w  but  that  of  degiadjiig  tha  adh*» 
hilaQtaf  aad  of  mbbn^  Uioa  of  thsb  wwihk>  whafe  thvf 
sssh  ta  subwwt  thds  iMiy  o  and  thsir  ■yWgiaa  TheaalM 
'soldiery  ase  ahrays  appealed  to^  and  Ike  adriea  to  thsm% 
la  attinatanoes  I  have  mttt  witk,  tlio8aBio~<^  YousBaao. 
pews  tyiants  are  few  in  number,  murdes  tbem  f^' 

The  effiwrts  made  by  tfia  pwt  of  the  Indiaa  popnhMJgs  i 
have  mentioned^  aud  their  suoceis  in  keeping  up  a  spinl 
whieh  places  us  always  m  danger,  are  lacts  that  witt  not  bs 
denied  by  any  man  acquainted  with  the  stdgact.    Now  I 
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will  mki  ff  Wi>  eail  imtkmalljr  ittdti%e  a  hope^  thttt  fl  dislike 

itad  tiMllity  tt>t«Mif:role  w0Uld  tm  te  cb^shed  and  iofltttied 

by  tteti>  WbtM  6oti8iden^<>n^  i^esMi^  and  pdwer^  Qitlst  M 

MttMi)  by  ottr  flimeMP    Is  H  Uk^  to  kbttte?  and  if  Mti 

hsH  piflltic)  Is  if  trtfi^^  to  put  io^mam§BB  k  tre^  pttm  (miSH 

As  lula  bfeen  deoeiibed)  into  their  brads?    It  could  only  be 

uMd  MnMi  dtit  dbject^  that  irf'ottr  de6truetioh;  botdttt^ 

WlMm  tfiM€ii^  utidld  btf  bitt  a  pnliide  to  a  graltcflf 

itHs^  deMnMdOii  of  theinselt^^    B^rary  hir  hope  that  ctti 

fc»iift!ll  bf  VMd^^g  tbii  VaM  popalatiMi  worthy  <^  the 

Ue«luig«  thet  ma^  hbgMvaSfy  bttpatieA,  WOiild  peHrii^  a^A 

ibey  wobM  be  reploiiged  i*eo  a  ^imt  stale  of  «iflh«t(y  itiaH 

Aftt  from  wbkli  t^  have  ^Uoired  th«M.    That  thk  wil^  be 

Ae  result,  if  ire  gite  tlMs,.tii  tbair  ^feMQit  stage  of  i(3^fy^ 

Ac^  baneAil  present  that  has  beetf  profMMd,  Icoft^d^etbitfty 

beiiete*    Bet  if  is  here  neeessttty  to  liski  for  wittt  are  i^  td^ 

iiie^eaae  such  hazards,  both  fb  Aie  SiiTc^peen  and  native 

eelumBttify  of  India  P    The  db^,  we  are  told,'  it  to  ptou' 

mote  kiia^le^e^    I}&  #e  misertiilit  oar  loeal  ge^eilnment^P 

do  we  nititrcisl  those  onder  wbe»e  oMte^s  they  aef ,  and  iSbmi 

by  "irhoto  ^hi&f  apec6MrbSed,  thai  i#e  itfe^o  tdce  tHfiA  Hi^ 

handsf  die  aocdi^htoei^t  of  thit  gitet  object,*  that  w^ 

Aorid  plalt^  H  in  the  hatads  of  ecBlrars  of  papers  and  of 

perioi£cat  pubKeatibns  ?    Are  we  to^  obttfide  slmoft  exchr*' 

d^ety  to  tile  hitter,  and  to  ibeir  'ahOtaymow  eoCrespobflenftV 

the  referm  tf  abiiises  and  the  hbproi^dkrent  of  6(xr  easteni' 

sidbjeefoP  -  The  eloquence  of  Ae  honourable  mover  ha^been* 

ptywoHMSf  exeiMt  to  rtiake  nb  do  so:    The  geaent  ten"- 

dencybf  his  argumenin  hasr  gone  to*  eafpr^  a  bettef,  that 

thoae  ^ho  are  educated  for  public  duties  in  In^,  and  who 

hdve  superadded,  to  lihe  early  instructin^ik  they  receFv^^  long^ 

add  approved  service,  are  not  the  fittest  inirtruments  for  diis 

gfeat  and  good  purpose.     To  bring  their  knowledge  and 

locd  experience  to  a  level  with  the  comparative  ignonitice  or' 
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Others,  who  have  not  the  mxae  advantages,  the  iDiAce-w«|^ 
of  pfcjudke  has  he^  thrown  into  the  scale,  and  they  hiire 
been  ivpresented  as  having  forgotten  all  the  kssona  of  dior 
youth,  and  having  heoome  dead  to  tlie  feelinga  of  Btitaik 
liberty,  in  order  to  fumiah  arguments  to  prove  their  inoam- 
petenoe  to  the  higher  stations  of  government  Tins  k  a 
convenient  doctrine;  it  exalts  igncMranoe  toapar  widi  know- 
ledge; it  has  been  urged,  in  the  peesent  instance,  to  mA 
the  esse.  That  high  and  respectable  body  of  men,  the  civil 
servants  of  India  (with  whom,  I  atn  proud  to  say,  tb€  ptin- 
cipal  duties  of  my  life  have  assodated  me),  have  been  lidd 
li^t  and  depreciated,  that  a  roost  distinguished  naienibpr  af 
their  service  mig^tbe  pnyved  unfit  for  the  station  of  Gkiveiw 
nor-genetal.  The  prgudibes  Mr.  Adam  had  imbibed  by  ins 
long  residence  in  India,  were  alluded  to  as  the  cause  of  his 
vudtveatment  of  Mr.  Budcin^iam.  But  what  oomes  next  ? 
Lord  Amherst,  a  nobleman  who  is  admitted  to  be  as  amii^ 
ble  as  he  is  sensible  and  just,  and  whom  all  acknowledge  to 
be  deeply  imbued  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  an 
Englishman,  hardly  arrives  in  India  before  he  finda  himself 
compelled  to  adopt  the  same  principle  upon  nrfadi  his  pre- 
decessor had  acted,  and  to  send  to  England  Mr.  Araott, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Bucking^iam  as  editor  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal  For  this  act  of  authority  Lord  Amhent  is, 
we  are  told,  worse  thana  tyrant;  he  has  allowed  Umadf  to 
become  the  tool  of  tyrants,  who  have  taken  the  advantage  of 
his  want  of  experience.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  one  Go> 
vemor-general  is  declared  imfitted  for  his  office  beeanse  lie 
has  local  knowledge,  and  the  other  because  he  wantsiL 
,  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  abstract  name  of  Governor* 
general,  or  rather  the  person  who  exercises,  to  the  best  of  Im 
judgment  and  conscience^  an  absolute  power  whidi  the  law 
has  vested  in  him,  that  is  theobject  of  the  attack  whid  we 
have  heard  diis  day.    If  so,  let  this  system  be  anaigned, 
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not  the  individuals.  I  have  shewn  the  checks  under  which 
they  aet ;  their  probable  motives,  and  their  means  of  know- 
ledge: but  these  are  not,  we  are  told,  to  be  relied  upon,  to 
prevent  evil  or  to  promote  good  purposes.  No ;  for  such 
we  must  look  to  men  like  Mr.  Buckingham.  They  are,  on 
their  fij:8t  toudi  of  the  soil  of  India,  to  start,  as  if  by  inspi. 
ration,,  into  a  virtue  and  knowledge,  which  is  to  control,  to 
refcHtn,  and  to  improve  the  society,  white  and  blacky  of 
India! 

I^tus  inquire  the  means  of  the  individual  who  has 

heen  brought  forward  as  an  example  of  what  has  and  may 

be  doiie  by  mvh  characters.    When  he  came  first  to  India, 

and  .jMiblisbed  the  prospectus  of  his  Travels  in  Pdestine^ 

and  atthe sume  time  commenced  a  newspaper  on  an  im^^ 

pv6ved  plan  to  any  then  existing,  I  deemed  him,  as  many 

others  did,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  talent:  but.  in  a  very 

short  period,  several  paragraphs  appeared  in  his  paper  wlndi 

satisfied  me  of  the  course  he  meant  to  pursue ;  and  I  early 

gave  an  opinion  on  the  fMroibable  termination  i^  his  career, 

wfaieh  has  been  yerified  by  the  result*    I  shall  not  go  into 

the  detail  of  the  offences  he  committed,    his   apologies,' 

and  his  promises  of  amendment;  nor  shall  I  inquire  into 

the  exact  character  of  that  oAence  which  compelled  Mr« 

Adam  to  withdraw  his  license.    It  was  the  aggregate  of  }A» 

offences,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he  continued  to  act, 

that  caused  the  severe  but  necessary  measure  of  whidibe 

eompUns.    He  knew  Mr.  Adam^s  sentiments,  he  knew  hk 

resolution;  but  instead'of  benefiting  by  such  knowledge,  ta 

avoid  that  ruin  in  whidi  we  are  told  he  is  involved,  he  perJ 

severed  in  the  same  bold  and  contumacious  course  he  had 

so  long  followed.    He  chose,  no  doubt,  for  the  first  trial  of 

strei^h  with  the  new  Governor-general,  a  popular  subject. 

He  judged  that  Mr.  Adam,  though  pledged  to  arrest  his 

queer  on  the  first  departure  from  the  restrictions,  would 


hetftate  befpre  he  ict^d*  iai^'<mi9  where  he  was  or  nifjbt  he 
thoK^t  to  be  perwifiny  intereited;  but  he  shewed  Sttfe 
diacermnfft  in  hi#  uppieeiation  of  the  dimeier  with  whom 
he  ha4  to  cleel»  ^  be  would  hvf^  known  that  bo  pgreeml 
0qpmAfimfiw  woidd  uidnoe  him  lo  emde  a  pibHe  dvij. 
Mr.  Adimt  nested  with  the  highest  iurthori^  m  Indii,  was 
fnro^itOF  thiflicouffbof  cmchiet^  to  lyfMV  ia  oentnl  wilh 
Mr.  9w^kiyifiHi,  the  letfUafHted  ebantpicn  of  BkilUi 
liberty,  whik  not  only  the  English  oommuni^,  but  tlie 
ItHli^fit^  w^re  hwfcete  ffi  a^  this  tgtf  of  sttamnh^  Was  the 
|si^egfsM^aw^tf»^b^ltft4oMbt<Wto»w<wa<^ 

{t  h«a  often  been  fai^i  «pd  ij(  )mp  been  Npealed  lONdagr, 
thit  yew  eniFPPei*  IndiA  k  opo  of  ofioian.  It  Is  ao^  bat 
itisnot.woi^lHOAofy^niri^flHb^  The 

InhaUtinits  of  Indii^  «ee  th^  Kwled  by  Uw  wtd 
and  tha  snecladie  infrrasnir  tbew  eenfidaBoe  s  but 

(ll^  lienMBj^  whp  eao9feise«  4^  imMhir^^         dcoaa 

i^dshcreBtes  the  ehenp  w^ft be hvoheil. .  TUi^  iH 
VKf  ritm  of  thie  tMbJectt  I  aofki  howeret » I 
^ffid  V  expefieooe.  Hhes  alade  aae  hiadble^  and  I  loek 
Kilh  ^ve  and  treinbKa^  atf  ^nsfttMa  whieh  the  dsleadsn  ef 
f  Ivee  ptffss  in  Ii4ill  treaft  m  mfff^  bin^aw»  ralnnlBiad  la 
lilipw^  siws  bia  the  w«ri^  e«d  thie  fi^i^^  Tk^hammas 
tjik «K>Teifof  t^  les^tieiv  Wir  belwe  Coisrt  haa  aahad» 
y^'th^  piyess  is  resli^sted  i^ ^  miPJog  jjt ift at  fosasa^hav 
ipyajyatO^ty/ftiByftff^tJi^ 
9fir  i(^ryanl9^  I  had  be£9P<e  thought,  that  m^ght.  be 
^  dia^r^ooni^  of  the  gwemiaCTMo  ■  wt  the  opitoMt  ef 
,fii^  YhniofBeeniea^;  b^l  these  tae^  it  woidl 
hnpe^M  apuffce^as.  see  »l  paywa  el  dbcmacnta  pnhfchrd 
un4«r  libe  r^stricdona  90^  pl^ieed  npen  the  bdian 
It  is  frpai  the  pegss  of  the  CahHifta  Jwmal^  and  tite 
nm^.  of  w  ^[ditar  wl^  Iiaa  heeB^  4^ 


atid  iienrer  bciyc^tid  the  {vi^iMsU  dP  fl  firerid^il6y-4t  k  frbm' 
hte  Abb  Aiid  didnidr^ist^  tiew  of  ttieti  and  ffi«ft^t^5  dtid 
£f«ifi  thilt  ^  hU  niiofi^iflMft  ^^lyei^kHideiltSj  that  ilr#  cM 
idofle  derite  full  fldid  fanpardal  infbrniaticrtt  oti  tliiii  iidportHflt 
pointi  .Bttt  ^iloilgh  oh  this  part  at  th«  tstAi^eet* 

We  have  heard,  a  ]Nltt«ldii5  UiA  fb  hts  irritfetaj  ^  t  htfvtf 
no  doubt  it  is,  by  that  respectable  native.  Ram  Mohun  Boy, 
whom  I  know  and  regard.  I  was  one  of  those  who  earnestly 
wished  his  mind  could  have  been  withdrawn  from  useless 
schemes  of  speculative  policy,  and  devoted  to  giving  us  his 
useful  aid  in  illustrating  the  past  and  present  history  of  his 
countrymen ;  for  that  knowledge  (of  whidi  we  are  yet  im- 
perfectly possessed)  must  form  the  basis  of  every  rational 
plan  of  improvement.  .  We  have  had  comments  from  the 
honoivable  mover  of  the  question,  on  those  parts  of  the 
regulations  by  Mr.  Adam  that  relate  to  native  newspapers, 
which  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  he  had  robbed  the  natives 
of  a  fivedom  they  had  long  enjoyed,  of  a  free  press ;  but 
there  never  was,  until  very  lately,  any  native  newspaper 
printed  in  India,  and  they  are  now  only  subject  to  the  same 
license  and  rqrulations  as  those  in  the  English  language. 

I  could  say  much  more  upaa  this  subject,  but  feel  I  have 
already  intruded  too  long  upon  your  indulgence.  Allow 
me,  however,  to  repeat  my  sentiments  of  Mr.  Adam,  who 
is  an  individual  not  more  distinguished  by  his  temper  and 
virtue  in  private  life,  than  by  his  zeal,  integrity,  and  talent 
as  a  public  servant.  He  is  incapable  of  maligni^  to  any 
human  bang.  On  the  present  occasion  he  has  come  for-  ^ 
ward  to  expose  himself  to  obloquy,  to  save  the  public.  The 
best  testimonies  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  his  conduct 
will  be  found  in  the  corresponding -sentiments  of  those  he  is 
associated  with ;  in  the  measure  of  the  same  character  which 
Lord  Amherst  has  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt;  in  the 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  in  that  of  the  Board 
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of  Control.  It  only  remains  that  be  fthould  receive^  as  I 
assured  he  will,  the  support  of  this  Court,  who,  I  can  li 
no  doubt,  will  shew,  by  their  vote  on  the  prcscBt 
that  they  will  never  give  up  to  clamour,  or  abandon,  in  any 
shape,  a  public  officer,  wha  has  performed  his  duty  m  an 
able,  fiiithful,  and  conscientious  manner. 


No.  VII. 

Proclamation  peeytous  to  the  Commskczmsnt  of 
Hostilities  with  the  Rajah  of  Nepaitl. 

The  British  govenunent  having  been  compelled  to  .take  up 
anns  against  the  Nepaulese,  his  Excellency  the  Right  Ho* 
nourable  the  Grovemor-general  has  judged  it  proper  to  malce 
kmwn  to  the  powers  in  alliance  and  friaidship  with  the 
Honourable  Company,  the  origin  and  progress  of.  the.trons^ 
actions  which  have  terminated  in  this  crisis,  in  the  full 
oonvicticm  that  the  exposition  wall  establish  beyond  diq>ute 
the  extraordinary  moderation  and  forbearance  of  the  British, 
government,  and  the  injustice,  violence,  and  aggression  at 
the  state  of  Nepaul. 

The  course  of  the  Gorlcah  conquests  having  aj^nroximated 
thor  frontier  to  that  of  the  Honourable  Company^  and  of 
its  ally  the  Nawaub  Vizier,  and  the  protected  Seikh  chief*, 
tains,  throu^^out  an  extent  of  country  stretching  from  .the 
eastern  border  of  Morung  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlege,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  differences  ^should,  not 
occasionally  arise  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous 
districts  belonging. to  the  two  states,  and  even <  among  the. 
local  public  officers  of  each  government;  but  a  just  and 
firm  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  two.  govemmentsy 
combined  with  a  sincere  disposition  to  maintain  uniater- 
rupted  the  relations  of  amity,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
each  other,  could  not  have  .failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
those  unhappy  disputes,  which  have  terminated  in  war.   . 

While  the  conduct  of  the  ^British  government  has  been 
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uniformly  r^ulated  in  its  relations  with  the  Nepauleae  by 
the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  justioe 
and  moderation,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  district  within  the 
British  frontier,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  extenaTc  line 
above  described,  in  which  the  fikirkhas  have  not  usurped 
and  appropriated  lands  fimning  the  ascertained  donunions 
of  the  H<HioiimUe  CompaQy^ 

Questiona  origbatiBgin  the  upurpatioiMi  of  the  Nepauleae 
have  arisen  in  Pumea,  Tirhoot,  Sanin,  Gonidcpore,  and 
Bfrailly^  aa  wall  as  in  lbs  pnMoofed  tanilory  bMlMSi  iMk 
iulfege  and  the  ivatSM;  and  eaah  ease  nu^  be  appeabsl 
to  IB  proof  of  the  modi^illMil  and  fo^^^ 
govertunent,  and  the  aggnssive  and  msoIeBt  ^izi4  of  tbo 
Nflfwtilaae.  It  will  be  enough,  however^  to  adveit  in  deiafl 
10  two  iostanqea  cnty^nanelyf  those  whtoh  h^vtf  otemiiJ  a 
Sanm  add  in  Ooraekpovey  whieb  Inate  partioiilarly 
atsala  the  systemtfia  ^erign  of  tbe  Napaidtse  to 
OB  thaBctoiowladyd  paaamioBa  dCtheHeteturiileGeiBpaBy, 
and  have,  in  fact,  been  the  proximate  dsoaea  of  the  war.    . 

Ib  tbs  lonaer  dblricty  they  hive  at  ^feient  tiaKoesCB- 
Miiiisil  thnr  authority  over  pBtti<3Bs  of  the  tsnittty  of. 
Battadi ;    but  Am  Britidi  govensMSit^  'Mdiiig  hy 
prinfipka  of  inocNfatHia  and  fiMclMBuneo  ser 
iB  jta  tsaBaaatioar  with  the  Kefnmhasj  eoHeated  iisdf  Ar 
B  ooBadstfaUe  psriad  with .  rewaoBstf  aneea  md 
iiamh  tnttitig  Aat  the  jostioe  of  ita  eauise  wmM 
BpyartBt  to  the  Neparitaa  gavtnrtieot,  and.  fndose  Ma 
|Mpea  tffaet  ob  tba  miai  of  tba  Kajab  aai  bio 
Tbef^fBNd  onapbista  o£  ila sBls^ectar  mi  tbe 
ofBBawsBitaaeeof  eBPUBdHiagnt  jb  tbe  TvippA  etf  Wb— 
mmeif  bmmg  a  pavtim  of  Betteafay  whidt  M  to  *  iAay ,» 
ia,  wMeb  SulMh  LBriiiflgir,^  n  oAter  of  the  NtyauleaB 
guveiaBU'iit,  w^a  sbn^  at  last  iadmoed'  the  Brifiab  go  miuiB  i 
to  dbpBter  aae  of  te  dsoloAGaastotfaespotfi^wbflMkh^ 
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WM  met  by  deputies  from  the  state  of  Nepei]I>  in  coftiee^ 
wilb  irfiqm  proeeediiigs  wee  held  nod  evidence  takwi  for 
the  purpose  of  eseertsiaing  the  claima  of  the  perlies.  Th» 
xiQMilt  left  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the .  British  gaveramept^ 
and  of  the  uBJUst  and  violeiit  procedure  of  the  Nepaukse^  - 
Amore  strikk^  proof  of  the  q>irit  of  nqpoeitj  and  utgust 
aggressioo  fay  which  the  Nepaulese  were  aetusled  cttsiiot  fa» 
MduMf  tbm  the  fael  that>  after  havii^  egveed  to  the 
kiTestigilm  reifevrsd  to  above,  and  after  the  aetual  deputa^ 
tioa  of  offiembjeaish  govenosenti  the  Nfpaukse  sisddesdjK 
laitedaii  additiosMil  traet  of  country  bdoi^ing  to  the  Coia* 
pitS7««|  a  very  Aort  distance  Iran  the  secne  of  their  f«^msr 


This  violent  and  ui^iist  psoceduve  would  have  wenanled 
SSH  immediate  dtmsnd  Ibr  lestiititioay  or  evm  th^adtual  rek 
pcNtepa^bn  of  tholanda  by  lotee;  a»d  it  may  now  be  • 
aiAgeel of  regret  to  the Br^ish  geRrerani^  thatddsoDUMr 
tHiScnot  paisued«  Far»  however^  Irom  resesiting^  or  puaUm 
11^  tUadiiing  outrage  aa  it  dsserved^  the  British  gofenii« 
moat  resolved  to  persevere  in  ihe  awnicahte  eoMne  wMkh  it 
ImA  pursusd  as  other  caso^  and  permitted  Mr«  Yeuagy 
tiMigsntlsinaii  dspnted  to  «iset  the  Nep«idesecfiBBmisdbiiei% 
to  eMsnd  JNa  inqmnes  to.tl^s  lands  newly  seistod^  aa  afasnw 
stated,. aa  wett  as»  to  these  whscb  fiinai  J'  the  eriyiaal  olyseC 
^fWadtptttalkHa. 

The  pveteoEt  by  wUeb  the  Nepadese  attempled  to  jastii^ 
tMroacnpatMA  of  theikada  iai  NuaMsrsy  wbUk  ceaBistedof 
ikkktotiMli  tweety-tipo  vHage^  wm,  Asit  thvf  were  iidbUb 
to  tbe  Tappabof  Itotdwt».lenMiga  diifisianof  Pufgwasanh 
fMaiaswis»  wWch  Tu|^ek  waar«ileredto  iHn  MtpaaiiMa  to 
ttoyeev  l'{88^  wids  the  rest  of  AaTenraMeef  MttAwtoN 
possy  whagh  had  been  coinucged  by  the  Britiab  ahna  uadm 
l)ii|iv  Kinlodaw  The  utter  groundfessaess  ef  thisi  pretaitf 
WM  paared  by  the  evidenee  taken  by  Mr.  Yenng^  whada 
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dearly  esUblished  that  the  disputed  lands  vere  situated  in 
the  Tuppah  of  Nunnore,  a  pordon  of  PurganDah  Simm- 
wun,  whidi  had  been  reserved  by  the  Ckimpany  at' the  time 
of  the  restitution  of  Rotdhut,  and  the  remainder  of  Min^ 
wanpore.  But  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  tadt  aoquiesoenoe 
by  the  Nepaulese  in  our  pbssesnon  of  those  lands  lor  a 
period  of  thir^  years,  would  have  amounted  to  a  dcRlie- 
tion  of  their  daim,  however  well  founded  it  might  origiaaUy 
have  been.  The  abrupt  and  violent  manner  in  wUdi  the 
Nepaulese  have  invariably  possessed  themsdves  of  those 
portions  of  the  Honourable  Company^s  territory  to  which 
they  have  at  any  time  pretended  a  right,  will  not  aLow  &e 
suppoddon  that  they  would  have  refrained,  during  so  long 
a  period,  from  doing  themsdves  justice  in  the  present  case^ 
if  they  had  felt  oonsdous  of  the  vdidity  of  the  daim.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  thdr  proceedinga,  Aat 
they  acted  on  that  premeditated  system  of  gradual  encvoaeb^ 
ment,  which,  owing  to  the  unexunpled  foribearanoe  and 
Hioderation  of  the  British  government,  they  had  already 
Ibund  to  be  successful ;  andthattheassertion  of  thetworty- 
two  villages  having  been  included  in  the  Tuppah  of  Bbto- 
hut,  was  merdy  brought  forward  to  give  colour  to  the 
unwarrantable  act  which  they  had  committed,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  assign  a  reason  for  their  conduct. 

The  ^Nepaulese  have  attempted  to  fix  on  the  sul^ecb  of 
the  Honourable  Company  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Sobsh 
Luchingir,  and  have  stated  as  matter  of  compbdnt  against 
the  Britiish  government,  that  the  Bajah  of  Betteah  and  his 
followers  have  not  been  punished  for  that  act;  and  they 
have  endeavoured  to  found  on  this  chaige  a  justification  of 
thdr  own  subsequent  proceedings.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
however^  by  incontestable  evidence,  that  Luchingir  had, 
previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the  afiray  in  whidi  he  died, 
possessed  himself  of  some  villages  in  Betteah,  and  was  pns 
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paring  to  extend  his  encroachments.  Whatever  d^ree.of 
culpability  therefore  may  attach  to  the  subjects  of  the  Honour* 
abk  Company,  for  forcibly  opposing  his  proceedings,  theit 
olfence  was  towards  their  own  government  alone ;  and  the 
N^paulese  could  not,  with  any .  colour  of  justice, .  demand 
the  punishment  of  those  persons,  for  an  act  produced  solely 
bj  Ae  misocmduct  of  their  own  officers,  or  charge  the  Bri- 
tiah  government  with  a  culpable  omission  of  what  <  would 
have  been,  under  different  drcumstances,  due  to  .a  state 
ffrofessedly  onfnendly  terms  with  it;  still  less  can  they 
iound  on  this  transaction  any  justification  of  their  own  con- 
duct  in  other  instances. 

As  die  final  resolution  of  the  Britidi  government,  with 
respect  to  the  usurped  lands  in  Betteah,  was  in  part  influ- 
enced by  the  conduct  of  the  Nepaulese,  relative  to  the  difr* 
puted  territory  of  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj  in  Groruckpore,  it 
will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the' circumstances  of  that  trans* 
action  in  this  place. 

It' is  notorious,  and  has  also  been  proved  by  reference  to 

authentic  records,  and  by  the  unimpeached  testimony  of 

living  witnesses,  that  the  whole  of  Bootwul,  to  the  very  foot 

of  the  hills,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Bootwul 

alone,  was  held  by  the  Bajahs  of  Palpah,  from  the  Nawaub 

Vizier,  for  a  considerable  period  antecedent  to  the  Treaty 

of  Cession  in  1801 ;  and  that  it  was  transferred  to  the  Com* 

pany  by  the  terms  of  that  tr^tty,  being  specifically  included' 

in  the  schedule  thereunto  annexed.     It  is  no  less  matter  of 

notoriety,  that  the  district  of  Bootwul  actually  came  into 

the  possesion  of  the  British  government  by  virtue  of  the. 

cesaon,  and  that  a  settlement  was  made  by  the  collector  of' 

Gkiruckpore  with  the  agent  of  the  late  Bajah  of  Palpah,  at 

that  time  a  prisoner  at  Catmandhoo,  for  an  annual  rent  of 

thirty*two  thousand  rupees*  without  the  semblance  of  an 

objection  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul.     So  it  re- 
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nmaed  until  the  year  1804,  wlun  the  ^^ptaaieie. 
OMooed  duit  Bptem  of  grttdoal  eneriNKshiMiit  bdov  tht 
liiUi»  which  tnnriiii^ted  m  their  oeeupoftioa  of  fiMoljr  die 
«iiok  distfiot  of  BootwuL  The  Tuppdi  of  Skmmj  m 
teouphd  hy  the  Nepmleie  anteeedertly  to  the  Mion  i  h«t 
ii  i«  BO  leM  oartain  that  it  WW  ft  part  of  the  tmitory  of  tfw 
Vieien  and,  together  wkh  the  rest  of  tte  lowhodfl  alottng 
the  Mlb  ia  the  diatiict  ef  Gorackpeeo,  kHWU  «  Ao 
eeiiH>«. 

The  Nepaiileae  pretended  to  fooiid  that  Aim  to  Baol* 
wnl  tad  Sheon^i  and  to  the  other  portkna  of  the 
below  the  hills,  on  the  circumstance  jafliMirhavhig 
the  twraiee^or  kwknd%  df  the  Utt  ooaHtrieo  of  Pd^^ 
IMimmf  PenlaKb^  ICaaBchoe^  fce^  whMi  the  MipariMW 
blkve  eoD^picred*  AAoaattiaij  that  Ae  bwhmls  woe  poe* 
fltssed  by  the  eUeft  of  the  nmgVbmaiag  ha^priirrpalMB^ 
the  adiMMon  docs  Mtaftol  the  qoestioB^  flose  it  k  pedeet^ 

asciortained  that,  for  a  considerable  period  \mbrm  ibe  Qeoe* 
heheettqaest^  Aey  Someda  pert  of  ther  donHBoiaif  of  Oole; 
(Kid  the  coiqimt  thereiDro  of  the  iadqpoadem  hSLfinaoi* 
pitttiee  caanot  gire  t»  the  eoncpeoring  power  ai^  jwe 
|»olhet  lattdsf  whidiy  though  in  the  eeoupation.ef  the 
^hiefSf  were  hrid  on  depencfinit  tenuieefrom  anofeer  staCe* 

To  dwnf  the  Kttfe  eonideMe  dsat  Ae  Nepaakee  hMi  m 
their  elalnof  Bm^MgfBty  o^ree  these  lands^  k  is  dilMi.Bi,  te 
0bae»^,  that  soon  alitor  their  nsurpatioft  9i  Aem,  thegr 
aetually  soade  aft  offiir  to.  hcrfd  Bootwnl  in  find  ftwai  the 
British  govemmoit,.  ea  the  same  terma  as  ihe^  Bigdh  of 
Palpah,  a  iNropositioB  to^  which  ilhia*  goTecnneftt  did  net 
think  proper  to  aooede* 

The  syttem  of  gradual,  and  at  tivMs  aiinoet  nnpeitof^itilde 
iKicKoachiBent  pursued  by  the  Nepaulese,  wee  caleoleted  i»» 
deodrYe  the  British  govemment  with  respeottto  their  oltimafe 
views,  and,  oasubined  with  the  just  and  modemte-  oome' 
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of  praoeedingB  vhich  the  Btilidi  gwermofint  hat  pairocd 
m  all  ittiBtacttHifae  with  the  NepaiilMe,  preMfited  it  Aim 
MMTti^f  to  those  neans  which  wooldat  ooee  have nepr^and 
the  outrage  of  the  Nepaulese,  and  re-established  ils  omi 
anftboftt^  IB  the  uaufped  knds.  The  Temonslmioea  and 
^MemmoMm  which  followed  the  fint  qsivfiatioB  cf  the  N»» 
IMiulese  hi  Aia  qnartevy  ooDtuiBed^  with  finqpieDt'  intent^ 
tioB,  fur  a  pBned  of  some  yearsy^dmiog^whidh  theNcpaoleie 
^onlimied  to  aTaO  themadrea  of  cwny  iupooraUe  ooouiatt 
of  ecttendiittf  theiir  eBoraaduBCBta.  At  leofllii  s  praDeaicioB 
WBsmadb  hy  the  Biyah  cf  NqMul,  that  iwanmiMiiman 
flhonld  he  appoiBlad  to  Bieet  op  the  spot,  aad  imestigate 
Mid  deride  dtt  lespeedve  chdma  of  the  parties  wader  the 
tijtjBBM  eendStfiDii  that,  whatefer  an^  bathe  iMoe  of  tlie 
infidsj,  both  ga^renMBente  woutd  dbide  bj  it  Nelwitki* 
BiamKag  iits  perfsct  eoosnctioD  of  tkye  justiDe  of  its  oam 
^^mpwi^  'the  IWff*^  goveraDaeot  did  wot  hesitate  to  snbanl 
to  iba  delay  aad  ezBsnae  BcoesHr3iy  attendinw  the  proposed 
iwrestigaftua^  coaftdi^g  Ib  the  nkioiRtey  dKu^  ^^^'^f 
admissbn  of  its  rights  hy  the  Nepankse,  aiid  aBTJoiH  to 
aford  an  unie<|^HhnBcal  pnof  of  the  aaadeiatioD  of  it^  eonduct 
and  the  jdrtiBe  of  ks  cause.  The  peoporitioB  of  the  Ba>di 
of  Nepaal  wasaocofdiBi^y  BKedad  to^aBd'Hl^  BtradshBio 
was  direeled  to  proceed  to  Bootwwl^  and  anter  en  the 
iopiBstigaticB^  m  coBcert  wifcb  eoamassiBOtn  to>  be  9p* 
poiBted  bgr  the  Nepattkae  gotnmzaeBt. 

The  commissioners  of  the  two  governments  met^  aBd^ 
aikr  nuuh  deby  imd  paoerastmatioB  on  the  past  of  theNe- 
pankBeageats^tfae  psooecdingp^weve  bvoi^gfht  to  m  eksee,  ami 
tile  right  of  the  Bvitisb  govennnent  to  thfr  wh<de  of  Ae 
hrvdanda  conftnned  by  the  asoat  irrefirt^able  proaA»  botb 
oral  and  doeuBieBtary. 

'  Th^  Nepauiese  oonmiissioBans  unaible  to  nesist  the  foiee 
of  this- efidenoe,  and  deariyreslrdned  by  die  oideraof  Aor 
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oonrt  from  iBdmitdng  die  right  of  the  Britiih 
pretended  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  oome  to  a  ded- 
aioBy  and  referred  the  case  to  the  Bajah's  govemment  ftr 
andeis* 

The  advanced  period  of  the  teann  whea  the  oamoBf* 
Monert  cloied  their  proceedings,  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  take  any  steps  founded  cm  themi  until  the  enainng  year. 
•The  immediate  procedure  of  the  British  govemmeDt  was 
thenfiore -confined  to  a  communieation  to  the  Rajah^  atating 
in  general  terms  the  conclusions  necessarily  resulting  fiom 
the  proceedings  of  the  commisnbners,  and  requiring  the 
Rajah  to  gite  up  the  lands^  according  to  the  oondition  on 
wUdi  the  inviestigacion  was  acceded  to,  on  the  grcknids  of 
the  condusiye  proof  of  its  ri j^t,  established  by  those  pro- 
^seedings.  To  this  just  and  fair  demand  fhe  Rajah  of  Ne* 
paul  repliedy  by  repeating  all  those  arguments  in  fimxirof 
his  own  daim,  wliidi  had  been  entirely  OTmhiown  by  the 
Evidence  adduced  to  the  comnussioners,  and  refused  to 
restore  the  lands*  In  this  state  the  affair  necessarily  le- 
muned  until  the  ensuing  season,  181S-14. 

In  the  meanwhile  Major  Bradsbaw  proceeded,  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  the  country  admitted  of  his  inarching,  to  the 
frontier  of  Betteah,  where  he  was  to  be  met  by  commiasianers 
bam  Nepaul,  Empowered  to  adjust  in  concert  with  him  the 
depending'  claims  in  that  quarter ;  no  practical  measurea 
having  yet  resulted  from  the  inquiry  conducted'  by  Mr. 
Young; 

.  Major  Bradshaw,  soon  after  his  arrival,  renewed  a  de- 
mand which  had  been  made  by  the  British  goTemment,  but 
not  enforced- at  the  time,  for  the  restoration  of  the  twenty- 
two  villages  of  Nunnore,  pre^ously  to  any  examination  of 
the  question  of  right.  This  demand  was  acceded  to  by 
the  Nepaulese,  and  the  villages  were  re-occupied  by  the 
officers  of  the  Honourable  Company,  subject  to  the  ulti- 
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mate  diqoosal  of  them  according  to  Ae  issue  of  the  intended 
inquiry. 

The  refusal  of  the  Nepaulese  government  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  sought  by  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
encroachments  in  Gorruckpore,  notwithstanding  the  full  and 
complete  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  British  goyern- 
ment  to  the  disputed  lands  in  that  quarter,  now  led  the  Go. 
vemor-general  in  council  to  pause  before  he  consented  tp 
incur  the  loss,  inconvenience,  and  anxiety,  attendant  <m  a 
new  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments  to  the  usurped  lands  in  Sarun.     On  duly  rcdSectuig 
on  all  that  had  passed  ;  on  the  actual  proof  of  the  claim  of 
the  British  government  established  by  Mr.  Young's  in- 
quiry, conducted  in  concert  with  Nepaulese  commission  ers, 
an  inquiry,  which,  embraced  the  testimony  on  oath  of  all 
those  persons  who  could  be  supposed  to  possess  the  best 
local  knowledge,  and  which  had,  moreover,  this  advantage 
over  eyeiy  subsequent  investigation,  that  it  was  held  at 
a  period  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and 
on  the  presumptive  proof  of  our  right,  arising  out  of  the 
fact    acknowledged  by  the  Nepaulese  themselves,  of  our 
uninterrupted  possession  during   thirty  years;  the  mind 
of  the  Governor-general  in  council  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  a  further  investigation  de  novo  would  be  an  unprofit* 
able  waste  of  time,  and  that  the  utmost  that  the  Nepaulese 
government  could  in  fairness  expect,  was,  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  both  governments  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the  investigation 
actually  closed,  and  of  supplying  any  defects  which  might 
be  discovered  in  that  investigation  by  further  inquiry  on  the 
spot. 

When  this  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Governor- 
general  in  council  was  notified  to  the  Nepaulese  commis- 
sioners by  Major  Bradshaw,  with  an  offer  to  meet  them  for 
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the  purpose  stated,  and  to  produce  documents  lAdA  he  bad 
obtained,  confirming  the  correctness  of  tbe  oondosicKis 
drawn  from  the  evidence  fohnerly  taken,  the  Comndsfiiotiers 
declared,  that  thejr  would  not  meet  bim^  nor  hold  any  oom- 
ttunication  with  him ;  and,  revoking  the  oonditioDal  tnms- 
fe  of  the  usurped  lands,  demanded  that  Major  Bradaiiaw 
ahould  instantly  leave  the  frontier.  They  immecEatefy  af- 
terwards returned  to  Nepaul* 

ThiB  insulting  and  unprovoked  declaration  could  be  re- 
feired  to  no  other  cause  than  a  previous  detemifaatinn  not 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  justice  towards  the  Biitidi  go- 
temment,  and  left  to  it  no  course,  but  io  do  itself  that 
light  which  was  refused  by  the  government  c^  Nepaul. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  the  Covemor-general  addreaMd  a 
letter  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepaxil,  reviewing  the  conduct  of  his 
commissioners,  and  claiming  the  fuU  lenundatian  at  the 
disputed  lands ;  adding,  that  if  it  were  not  made  within  a 
given  time,  the  portions  of  these  lands  still  in  the  bands  of 
Ihe  Nepaulese  would  be  reoccupied,  and  the  twenty-two 
villages,  which  had  been  conditionally  transferred  to  the 
British  government,  declared  to  be  finally  reanxiexed  to 
the  dominions  of  the  honourable  Company.  This  demand 
not  having  been- complied  with,  the  resumption  of  the  lands 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  authority  of  the  British  go- 
vernment re-established  throughout  the  tract  in  dispute. 

While  these  occurrences  were  passing  in  Sarun,  the 
British  government,  perceiving  from  the  tenoiu-  of  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  state  of  Nepaul,  and  from  the  answer  to  its 
demand  for  the  restitution  of  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj,  that  no 
intention  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Bajah  to  restore  those 
lands,  was  compelled  to  prepare  to  take  possession  of  them 
by  force,  if  that  necessity  should  arise.  Previously,  how- 
ever, to  ordering  the  troops  to  advance  into  the  disputed 
territory,  the  Governor-general  in  council  made  one  more 
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elBbrt  to  bdiice  the  Ilajah  to  restore  tliem,  by  re&ewiiag  thd 
demand,  ibufided  on  the  re^ltof  tbe  hivestigatioi],  aid  de^ 
olared  at  the  same  tune,  that  if  the  oi^erd  of  siirrender 
w^re  not  receired  KrithiA  a  limited  time  (whidh  was  speok 
fled)  the  British  troops  would  proceed  to  occupy  the  Ittids* 
The  specified  period  having  expijred  without  the  adoption 
of  &tiy  measure  on  the  part  of  th&  Nepaulese  goYermnenib 
towards  a  compliance  with  the  just  requisition  of  the  Britidi 
government,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  morehfand.the 
Nepaulese  lEbrces,  and  the  public  officers  Ht  thM  govern^ 
ment,  retirii^g  on  the  advance  of  Dm  Britisdi  troops,  the  idviL 
(Mfieers  of  the  honourable  Company  were  enabled  to  estabfish 
their  authority  in  the  disputed  lands. 

The  commencement  of  the  nuny  seadon  dbortly  renderdl 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  regular  troops,  in  order  thai 
they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  periodical  fW4sM  wluth 
rdgfl  throughout  the  tract  m  thttt  patt  t^  the  year*  The 
defence  of  the  recovered  lands  was^  of  course,  unavoidably 
intrusted  to  the  police  establishments^  The  apparent  ao«« 
quiescence,  howevei',  of  the  Nepatllese^  iA  What  had  taken 
place,  left  no  room  for  apprehension;  eSpeciiJfy  sA^tuk 
real  violence  had  been  used  in  obliging  the  Nepaules^  to* 
retire  from  the  di^rict.  On  the  morning  iof  the  99th  of 
May  last,  the  principal  'police  station  in  BMtwnl  WHS  At^ 
tacked  by  ft  large  body  trf  the  Ncpaulce©  ttrd6psy  hefadedby 

an  officer  ctf  that  government,  nained  Munraj  Foujdar  •,  And 
driven  out  of  Bootwul,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen  mm  killed 
and  six  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  the  Dofogah^ 
or  principal  police-officers  who  was  murdered  in  cold  bloody 
with  tii^mstances  of  peculiar  barbarity,  in  the  presence  of 
Munraj  Foujdar,  after  surrendering  himself  aj  prisoner* 
Another  police  tattnahf  was  subsequently  attacked  by  the 

*  GemvMkieiof  tbe  .Army.  t  fost^ 
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Nepaulese  troops,  and  driven  out,  mdi  tbe  loss  cf  sefnl 
persons  killed  and  wounded.  In.  oonscquence  of  the  im- 
practicability of  supp<»ting  the  police  tannahs  by  seodbig 
tinops  into  the  oountiy.  at  diat  unhealthy  seaaon,  it  became 
neeessaiy  to  withdraw  them ;  and  the  Nepaulese  were  thus 
enabled  to  reocoupy  the  whole  of  the  'disputed  temtoKy, 
which  they  haye  rince  retained.  The  Biitiah  gofmaaoA 
had  not  ceased  to  hope  that  an  amicable  adjustment  of  is 
diflerences  with  the  state  of  Nepaul  might  still  be  acoom- 
pliahed,  when  the  perpetration  of  this  sanguinary  and  atro- 
cbuB  outrage,  by  which  the  state  of  Nepaul  at  once  placed 
itself  in  the  condition  of  a  public  enemy  of  the  British  go- 
vemment,  put  an  end  to  the  postability  of  any  aooommoda- 
tion,  except  on  the  basis  of  unqualified  submiasion  and 

atonement. 

Still  the  Governor-general  would  not  proceed  to  actual 
hostilities,  without  giving  to  the  Rigah  of  Nepaul  one  other 
cypeim%  for  avoiding  so  serious  an  issue.  Therefore  his  es- 
ceUency  wrote  to  the  Bajah  of  Nepaul,  to  apprize  him  of 
what  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  insolent  outrage  irindi 
bad  taken  place,  unless  the  government  of  Nepaul  should 
6n>Berate  itself  from  the  act,  by  tUsavowal  and  puniab- 
ment  of  the  perpetrators.  This  letter  received  an  answer 
wholly  evasive,  and  even  implying  menace. 

The  requisite  submistdcm  and  atononent  havings  thus 
been  withheld,  the  British  government  had  no  diaioe  left 
but  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  order  to  avenge  its  innocent  sub- 
jects, and  vindicate  its  insulted  dignity  and  honour.  The 
unfavourable  season  of  the  year  alone  prevented  it  fitxn 
having  instant  recourse  to  the  measures  necessary  for  dias* 
tising  the  insolence,  violence,  and  barbarity  of  tbe  Nepao-' 
lese,  whose  whole  conduct,  not  only  in  the  particular  cases 
above  detailed,  but  in  every  part  of  their  proceedu^ 
towards  the  British  government,  for  a  series  of  years,  has 
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been  marked  by  an  entire  disregard  of  the  principles  of  bo- 
iKHir,  justice,  and  good  faith,  aggravated  by  the  most  fla- 
grant insolence,  presumption,  and  audacity,  and  has  mani- 
fested the  existence  of  a  long-deteAnined  resolution  on  the 
part  of  this  court  of  Catmandhoo  to  reject  all  the  just  de- 
mands of  'the  Britifib  government,'  and  to  refer  the  decision 
of  the  questions  dq»ending  between  the  two  stiltes  to  the 
issue  of  a  war. 

£ver  since  the  itturder  of  the  police-officers  in  BootWul, 
and  during  the  unavoidable  interval  of  inaction  which  fol- 
lowed, theNepaulese,  witba  baseness  and  barbarity  peculiar 
to  themselves,  have  endeavoured  to^  destroy  the  troops  and 
the  subjects  of  the  Company  on  the  frontier  of  Sarun,  by 
poisoning  the  water  of  the  wells  and  tanks  in  a  tract  of  con- 
^derable  extent.  The  fortunate  discovery  of  this  attempt 
baffled  the  infamous  design,  and  placed  incontrovertible 
proof  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  British  government. 

The  impediment  to  military  operations,  arising  from  the 
season  of  the  year,  is  now  removed,  and  the  British  govern-' 
ment  is  prepared,  by  the  active  and  vigorous  employment 
of  its  resources,  to  compel  the  state  of  Nepaul  to  make  that 
atonement  which  it  is  so  justly  entitied  to  demand.  The 
British  government  has  long  borne  the  conduct  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  with  unexampled  patience,  opposing  to  their  vio- 
lence, insolence,  and  rapacity,  a  course  of  procedure  uni- 
formly just  and  moderate.  But  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion must  have  their  limits ;  and  the  British  government 
having  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  its 
ri^ts,  its  interests,  and  its  bonour,  will  never  lay  them 
down,  until  its  enemy  shall  be  forced  to  make  ample  submis- 
sion and  atonement  for  his  outrageous  conduct,  to  indem- 
nify it  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  to  afford  full  security 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  those  rdations  which  he  has 
so  shamefully  violated. 


If  the  imsguid^  ooUHoIb  ot  the.  slate  of  Nepaul  ibaU 
1^  it  obstiiiatety  to  persist  in  tejecting  these  just  4finuuidsi 
i%  will  itself  be  i^eqponsible  far  th^  o^sequencee.  The 
Bnitish  govemnieiit  haa.  stcidioiial;  endeiiyoiire^y  fay  e?eij 
effort  of  condiiatioiif  to  v^ati  t^e  extremity  of  w^r,  butit 
fMUi 'have  140  ftppfehe&atonef  tberwilt;  e^  it  rdieeiriftb 
4yMifideiioe  on  the  Justnem  ef  ita  csup^  aiid  op  the  ddil, 
discipline,  and  valour  of  its  armies,  for  a  speedy,  benouiv 
fdile,  and  decisive  termination  of  theconteiit  ia  whiah  ii  is 
tngagfed. 

By  command  of  his  Excelienqr  ^e  Govcnnr- 
Greneral, 

(Signed)  J.  Adam, 

Secretary  to  Crovenusent 
Luchnow^ 
November  1st,  1814. 


No.  vm. 
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Tqese  instructiona  fo^  grounded  ypon  principles  which  it 
haa  been  my  constant  efibrt  to  inculcate  upon  all  affioers 
acting  under  my  orders;  and,  at  a  period  when  I  am  le«v- 
ing  Central  t  India  (pe^rhaps  not  to  return)^  I  feel  it  a  duty 
I  owe  to  them^  to  myself,  and  to  the  pubUo  pervic%  to  en* 
ter  into  a  more  full  explanation  of  my  sentimei^its  upmi  the 
subject  of  our  general  and  local  rule,  tbm  opuld  have  been 
neceaeary  und^  any  pther  drcuodstanc^. 

Almost  all  wl^),  from  knowledge  and  experience^  ha^ 
been  capable  of  fonning  any  judgment  upon  the  questioo, 
are  agreed  that  our  power  in  India  rests  on  the  general 
opinion  of  the  natives  of  our  comparattve  superiority  in 
good  faiths  wisdom^  and  stiengtb,  to  their  own  nders. 
This  important  impression  wlU  be  improved  by  the  oonsi* 
deration  we  show  to  thrir  habits,  iiistitutioni>  and  religioB, 

*  These  Instraetiohs  were  pnblhhed  hi  the  Appendix  of  **  Central 
ladia."  Thej  are  mpnblithed  from  a  belief  of  their  utilit jr»  in  wliich 
the  author  is  oonfirmed  by  the  extract  of  a  minute  in  the  Revenue  De- 
partment* under  date  the  29th  of  March,  1825,  of  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  directing^  their  circuktion,  and  express- 
infp  a  ho|ie  that  evsrjp  pabiic  offiecyr»  for  wboae  vae  they  an  iatended, 
will  be  guided  by  the  spirit  which  p^r^es  them. 

t  Central  India,  so  denominated  from  its  comprising  those  provinces 
which,  lying  in  the  centre  of  India,  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
seveaty-oiie  to  seventy-five  degrees  norUi  latitadc,  and  seventy-thrte 
to  eighty  east  longitude.  It  comprehends  all  that  extent  of  country 
which  was  known*ia  the  time  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Sabah  or  govenraieBt  of  Malwa.«^VIde  "  Memoir 
of  Ceatisl  IndiSft"  vol.  U  paf «  W 
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—•by  the  moderation,  temper,  and  kindness,  with  which  we 
conduct  ourselves  towards  them ;  and  injured  by  every  act 
that  oftnds  their  belief  or  superstition,  that  shows  disregard 
or  n^lect  of  individuals  or  communities,  or  that  eviDces 
our  having,  with  the  arrogance  of  conquerors,  forgotten 
those  maxims  by  which  this  great  empire  has  been  esta- 
blished, and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  preserved. 

The  want  of  union  of.  the  natives  appears  one  of  the 
strongest  foundations  of  our  power;  it  has  certunly  oon- 
tributed,  beyond  all  others,  to  its  establishment.  But, 
when  we  trace  this  cause,  we  find  it  to  have  originated  in 
the  condition  in  which  we  found  India,  and  the  line  we 
adopted  towards  its  inhabitants:  that  it  will  continue  to 
operate  when  the  condition  of  that  country  is  changed,  and 
under  any  alteration  in  our  course  of  proceedings,  is  more 
than  can  be  assumed.  The  similarity  of  the  situation  of 
the  great  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  continoit  now 
subject  to  our  rule,  will  assuredly  make  f  hem  more  aooessi- 
ble  to  common  motives  of  action,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  union ;  and  the  absence  of  that  necessity  for  ccmciliation, 
which  changes  have  e£Pected,  will  make  us  more  likely  to 
forget  its  importance.  Our  power  has  hitherto  owed  much 
to  a  contrast  with  misrule  and  oppression ;  but  this  stiengdi 
we  are  daily  loosing:  we  have  also  been  indebted  to  an  in- 
definite impression  of  our  resources,  originating  in  igno- 
rance of  their  real  extent;  knowl^ge  will  bring  this  fedii^ 
to  a  reduced  standard.  We  are  supported  by  the  good 
opinion  of  the  lower  and  middling  classes,  to. whom  our 
government  is  indulgent ;  but  it  has  received  the  rudest 
shocks  from  an  impression  that  our  system  of  rule  is  at 
variance  with  the  permanent  continuance  of  rank,  authority, 
and  distinction  in  any  native  of  India.  This  belief,  which 
is  not  without  foundation,  is  general  to  every  class,  and  its 
action  leaves  but  an  anxious  and  feverish  existence  to  all 
who  enjoy  station  and  high  name  ;-rthe  feeling  which  their 
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condition  excites,  exposes  those,  who  have  any  portion  of 
power  and  independence,  to  the  arts  of  the  discontented,  the 
turbulent,  and  the  ambitious:  this  is  a  danger  to  our 
power,  which  must  increase  in  the  ratio  of  its  extent,  imleas 
we  can  counteract  its  operation  by  a  commensurate  im- 
provement of  our^  administration. 

Our  greatest  strength,  perhaps,  and  that  which  gives  the 
£uTest  hopes  of  the  duration  of  our  rule  over  India,  arises 
out  of  the  singular  construction  of  the  frame  of  both  the 
controlling  and  the  executive  government  Patronage  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  local  government  of  India  is  ex- 
ercised under  much  limitation  and  check:  favour  efiects 
less  in  this  country,  and  competency  more,  than  in  any  other 
scene  of  equal  magnitude.  There  is  an  interminable  field 
for  individual  exertion ;  and,  though  men  high  in  station 
are  almost  absolute,  (and  the  character  of  our  rule  requires 
they  should  be  so,)  there  is,  in  that  jealousy  of  such  power 
which  belongs  to  our  native  country,  a  very  efficient  shielid 
against  its  abuse.  This  keeps  men  from  being  intoxicated 
with  their  short-lived  ituthority ;  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  discourage  colonisation,  prevent  public  servants 
taking  root  in  the  soil,  and  make  them  proceed  to  the  duties 
of  government,  as  they  would  in  other  countries  to  the 
routine  of  an  office,  which  employs  their  talents,  without 
agitating  their  personal  feelings  and  interests,  in  any  degree 
that  can  disturb  or  bias  their  judgment.  This  absence  of 
baneful  passions,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  ambi- 
tion which  destroy  empires,  produces  a  calmness  of  mind 
that  can  belong  alone  to  the  rulers  of  a  country  situated  as 
the  English  employed  in  India  now  are,  and  gives  them  an 
advantage  which  almost  balances  the  bad  eflTects  of  their 
want  of  those  national  ties  that  usually  constitute  the 
strength  of  governments. 

Our  successes  and  moderation,  contrasted  with  the  misrule 
and  violence  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  India 


haw  for  move  thia  a  eeatury  baw  expoied»  Iia^e  at  this 
mameiil  xaiaed  the  teputatiDii  of  the  Biidah  ilatiaii  w  hisg^ 
that  men  have  forgatUo,  in  the  contarnpUtioft  of  the  aeouii^ 
and  pxtiaperity  they  cnjoj  under  eUangw^  their  fcttflpfc  of 
patriadm;  but  thoe  are  feeiipgt  which  that  Tcry  knov- 
ledge  that  it  is  our  duty  to  impart  mu^t  graduill\j  revive 
and  briiig  into  aotidn.    The  people  of  India  muals  by  a  re- 
curring lenie  of  henefit8>  have  amends  made  then  Ihr  (he 
d^iadation  of  oontinuing  sulgeot  to  foreign  masters  ;  aad 
this  can  alone  be  done  by  the  oombiaed  efforta  of  evfvj  in- 
diyidual  employed  in  a  station  of  trust  and  reapoaaIbili^»  t^ 
render  papular  a  goyemment  whieb,  thoi^b  no^  natiraa^ 
has  its  foundations  laid  deep  in  the  principka  of  ^loleiatieib 
justice^  and  wisdom.     Every  agent  jof  goyemment  should 
study  and  understand  the  above  facts*    He  should  not  oqd- 
tent  himself  with  having  acquired  a  knowledge  qf  thc^  laa- 
guagesy  and  of  the  customs^  of  those  with  whom  he  bm 
intercourse.    All  his  particular  acts  (even  to  the  manner  «f 
them)  should  be  regulated  by  reeuirence  to  the  fimndatian 
of  our  rule»  and  a  careful  observation  of  thoae  pcinc^les 
by  which  it  has  been  established,  and  can  alone  be  maiiK 
tmned.    Of  the  importance  of  this  I  cannot  better  state  my 
opinion,  than  by  expressing  my  full  conviction,  thnt»  iodo- 
pendent  of  the  prescribed   duties   which   every  quaUfisd 
€^llcer  perforins,  there  is  no  person  m  a  situatbn  of  any 
consequence  who  does  not,  both  in  the  substanoe  aad  man- 
nerctf  his  conduct,  do  something  eveiy  day  in  hk  life,  wUdi, 
as  it  operates  on  the  general  interests  of  the  empire  through 
the  feelings  of  the  cirde  he  controls  or  rules,  has  an  unseen 
effect  in  strengthening  or  weakening  the  govenunent  by 
which  he  is  employed.     My  belief  that  what  I  have  iimnn 
ed  is  correct,  will  be  my  excuse  for  going  into  some>mmMta* 
ness  in  my  general  instructions  to  those  undor  my  orders. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  important  poiata,  is  the 
manner  €i  Euifogean  superiors  towards  the  aativea*     It 
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woxM  he  qvite  eft  €i  place,  in  this  paper,  to  speqk  of  tb^ 
necessity  of  kindness,  and  of  an  absence  of  all  violence  \  this 
must  be  a  nuitter  of  oourse  with  those  to  whom  |t  is  ad- 
dressed:  there  is  muoh  more  required  ftam.  them  ^han  that 
eonciliation  whieh  is  a  duty,  but  which^  when  it  appe{|r^  as 
such,  loses  half  its  effect.  It  must,  to  make  aa  impresaouy 
be  a  habit  of  the  mind)  grounded  on  a  favourably  oaoor 
deration  of  the  qualities  and  merits  of  those  to  whpn^  i^  estr 
tends;  and  this  impression,  I  am  satisfied,  eveiry  per^q  will 
haive,  who,  after  attaining  a  thprca^  knowledge  of  thf 
real  character  of  those  with  whom  he  has  inttf  course,  sl^d) 
judge  them,  without  prejudice  or  self-conceit,  by  a  i^tan^4 
which  is  suited  to  their  belief  their  usages,  their  habits, 
their  occupations,  their  rank  in  life,  the  ideas  they  have  iin>- 
bibed  from  infancy,  and  the  stage  of  dvilization  to  whieh 
the  community  as  a  whole  are  advaneed.  If  he  do^  a^ 
with  that  knowledge  and  that  temper  of  mipd'  whidi  ai? 
essential  to  render  him  competent  to  form,  an  opimon,  he 
iviU  find  enough  of  virtue,  enough  of  docnlity  and  disposi- 
tion to  improvement,  oiough  of  regard  and  observdacd  of  aU 
the  best  and  most  sacred  ties  ci  society,  to  create  aa  esteem 
for  individuals,  and  an  interest  in  the  community,  whieb, 
when  grounded  on  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  being  deserved^ 
will  render  his  kindness  natural  and  conciliating..  All  hu- 
man beings,  down  to  the  lowest  links  of  the  chain,  incluisiv^ 
of  children,  are  quick  in  tracing  the  source  of  the  maniieFp 
of  others,  and,  alx>ve  all,  of  their  superiors; — when  tha^  is 
regulated  by  the  bead,  not'  the  heart — ^when  it  proceeds 
from  reason,  not  from  feeling,  it  cannot  please )  ibr  it  ha^ 
in  it,  if  at  all  artlfidial,  a  show  of  design  which  repeks  as  it 
generates  suspicion.  When  this  manner  takes  another 
shape,  when  kmdness  and  consideration  appear  as  acts  ^of 
condescension,  it  must  be  felt  as  offenuve*  Men  inay 
dread,  but  can  nevex  love  or  regard,    those  who  are 
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ccmtinuaUj    humiliatipg  them  by  the    pftrade    of   n^e- 
ncjntj. 

I  baye  reconnnended  those  foimdatioiis  of  vaaixoer,  tiv 
wards  the  natives  of  India,  upon  which  I  feel  my  oiwn  to  be 
grounded.     I  can  recollect  (and  I  do  it  with  diame)  the 
period  when  I  thought  I  was  very  superior  to  those  widi 
whom  my  duty  made  me  associate;   but  as  my  kiiowled^ 
of  them  and  of  myself  improved,  the  distance  between  us 
gradually  lessened.      I  have  seen  and  heard  miidi  of  our 
boasted  advantages,  over  them,  but  cannot  think  that,  if  all 
the  ranks  of  the  difierent  communities  of  Europe  and  India 
are  comparatively  viewed,  there  is  just  ground  for  any  very 
arrogant  feeling  cm  the  part  of  the  inhabitieuits  of  the  Sat" 
mer:  nor  can  I  join  in  that  common-phu»  opiniony  wh^ 
condemns,  in  a  sweeping  way,  the  natives  of  this  country  as 
men,  taking  the  best  of  them,  not  only  unworthy  ci  trust 
and  devoid  of  principle,  but  of  too  limited  intelligence  and 
reach  of  thought,  to  a!k>w  of  Europeans,  with  large  and 
liberal  minds  and  education>  having  rational  or  satu&e- 
toiy  intercourse  with  them.     Siidx  impressions,  if  admitted, 
must  prove  vital  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  the  natives  of 
India :  I  shall  therefore  say  a  few  words  upon  the  joatice  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest.     The  man  who  oonsiders 
them  in  this  light  can  grant  little  or  no  credit  to  the  hi^ 
characters,  and  the  eulogies  which  are  given  to  ipdividuals 
and  great  bodies  of  men,  in  their  own  histories,  traditions, 
and  records.     He  must  then  judge  them  by  his  own  obser- 
vations and  knowledge,  and  his  opinion  willj  in  all  probabi- 
lity, be  formed,  not  comparatively  with  Europeans  of  their 
own  class  of  life,  but  with  the  public  servants  of  goverx^ 
ment — a  class  of  men  who  are  carefully  .edocisted^  whose  am- 
bition is  stimulated  by  the  highest  prospects  of  prefennent, 
and    whose    integrity  is  preserved  by  adequate    salaries 
through  every  grade  of  their  service.    Before  this  last  pri^- 
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was  introduced  (which  is  little  mare  than  thirty  yean), 
the.  European  servants  of  goyemment  were  in  the  haUt  of 
making  money  in  modes  not  dissimilar  to  those  we  now  re« 
prooch  the  natives  in  our  employ  with  doing;  and  it  may 
here  be  asked,  <'  If  the  same  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
alter  the  habits  of  the  latter  as  the  former  .^  I  believe  the 
exBCt  contrary  to  be  the  fact,  and' that  the  system  since  in« 
troduced  has  not  operated  more  to  elevate  the  European, 
than  to  sink  and  depress  the  native  character:  but  this  is 
not  the  fiace  for  the  discusnon  of  this  large  question. 

Many  of  the  moral  defects  of  the  natives  of  India  are  to 
be  referred  to  that  misrule  and  oppression  from  which  they 
are  now,  in  a  great  degree,  emancipated.  I  do  not  know  the 
example  of  any  great  population,  in  amilar  circumstances^ 
preserving,  through  such  a  period  of  change  and  tyrannical 
rule*,  so  much  of  virtue  and  so  many  good  qualities  as  are  to 
be  found  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  Hindu  institutions,  particularly  that  of  Caste,  which 
appear  to  have  raised  them  to  their  present  rank  in  human 
society,  at  a  very  remote  period;  but  these  have  certainly 
tended  to  keep  them  stationary  at  that  point  of  civil  order 
to  which  they  were  thus  early  advanced.  With  a  just  ad** 
miration  of  the  effects  of  many  of  their  institutions,  particu* 
larly  those  parts  of  them  which  cause  in  vast  classes,  not 
merely  an  absence  of  the  common  vices  of  theft,  drunken- 
ness, and  violence,  but  preserve  the  virtuous  ties  of  family 
and  kindred  relations,  we  must  all  deplore  some  of  their 
usages  and  weak  superstitions;  but  what  individuals,  or 
what  races  of  men,  are  without  great  and  manifold  errors 
and  imperfections  ?  and  what  mind,  that  is  not  fortified  with 
ignorance  or  pride,  can,  on  such  grounds,  come  to  a  severe 
judgment  against  a  people  like  that  of  India? 

I  must  here,  however,  remark,  that  I  have  invariably 
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jCbmid,  unktf  in  k  few  cam  wh^»  kiHTwledgd  bid  not  oiner. 
oome  lelf-flufficieiicy  and  arrogance,  that  in  pniportion  m 
EuropeBn  officers,  dial  and  military^  advanced  in  tbdr 
aoquaintance  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives 
af  India,  they  became  more  sincerely  kind  to  than;  aad,  on 
the  oontrary,  ignorance  always  accompanied  that  aelfidi 
pride  and  want  of  consideration  which  held  th€m  light,  «ar 
treated  them  with  harshness. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  that,  if  there  Is  ants 
cause  more  than  anothear  that  will  impede  our  jmigress  ta 
the  general  improrement  of  India,  it  is  a  belief  formed  by 
its  population,  from  the  manner  of  thdr  English  snperiorty 
that  they  are  viewed  by  them  aa  an  inferior  and  degraded 
race  i  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  persons  Employed  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration  of  this  great  country,  while 
diefr  conduct  marks  those  rigid  principles  of  vittue  and 
justice,  under  the  check  of  which  they  act,  comport  tfaem^ 
selves  towards  the  people  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
happy,  with  that  sincere  humility  of  heart  which  alwi^s 
belongs  to  real  knowledge,  and  which  attaches  while  it  ele- 
vates, they  will  contribnte  by  such  manner,  more  than  any 
measures  of  boasted  wisdom  ever  Can,  to  the  strength  and 
duration  of  their  government. 

It  is  of  importance,  before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  to  state  my  opinion,  that  in  our  manner  to  the 
natives,  though  it  is  our  duty  to  understand  and  to  pay 
every  proper  deference  to  their  customs  and  usages,  and  to 
conform  with  these  as  far  as  we  can  with  propriety,  particu- 
larly on  points  where  the  religious  prejudices  or  the  rank  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  intercourse  require  it,  yet  we 
should  always  preserve  the  European;  for,  to' adopt  dieir 
manners  is  a  departure  from  the  very  principle  on  which 
ev.ery  impresrion  of  our  superiority  that  rests  upon  good 
foundation  is  grounded.    We  should  take  a  lesson  on  such 


pcintM  fifom  what  we  see  oectir  to  imtiv«  princeB  and  o& 
-who  ape  English  habits  and  modes  t  they  lose  ground  with 
CMie  idass,  that  to  which  they  belong,  without  gaining  with 
the  otheTi  that  to  whidi  they  wish  to  approidmate.  The 
fitel  is,  they  ultimately  lose  with  the  latter;  for  even  their 
Attadimenl  is  useless,  when  they  ceiise  to  have  idtfuenee 
^th  their  own  tribe*  The  tlurqpean  offleer^  who  assumes 
natiye  manners  and  usages,  may  please  k  few  individuals^ 
^ho  are  flattered  or  prc^ted  by  his  departure  fraOk  the 
liabits  of  his  country;  but  even  with  these,  fatmliarity  will 
not  be  found  to  increase  respect;  and  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course  will  be  sure  to  sink  him  in  the  estimation  of  the^ 
mass  of  the  community^  both  European  and  Native^  among 
"^hom  he  resides. 

The  intercourse  to  be  maintained  with  the  Natives  within 
5rour  circle  is  of  two  kinds,->^private  and  official.  The  first 
should  extend  as  much  as  possible  to  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  be  as  familiar,  as  kind,  and  as  frequent,  as  the  difPerence 
of  habits  and  pursuits  will  admit. 

There  is  a  veil  between  the  Natives  of  India  and  theit 
European  superiors,  which  leaves  the  latter  ignorant,  in  an 
extraorcUnaiy  degree,  of  the  real  character  of  the  former* 
He  can  only  judge  his  own  domestics  by  what  he  sees  of 
their  conduct  in  his  presence ;  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
perform  their  other  duties  in  life,  he  is,  if  not  ignorant,  but 
imperfectly  informed :  so  many  minute  obstacles,  grounded 
upon  caste,  usages,  and  refig^on,  oppose  an  approach  to 
closer  acquaintance,  that  it  can  never  be  generally  attained^ 
but  in  private  intercourse  much  may  be  learned  that  will 
fkcSitate  the  performance  of  public  duty,  and  give  that 
knowledge  of  the  usages  and  feelings  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  Natives,  which  will  enable  its  possessors  to  touch  every 
chord  with  eflFect.  In  joining  with  them  in  field-sports,  in 
an  unceremonious  interchange  of  visits  with  the  most  re* 
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speetsbfey  aod  in  seeking  the  flodety  of  the  most  kstned, 
the  Euiopesn  public  c^oer  will  not  only  gain  mudi  in- 
fonuatibn,  but  impart  complete  confidence,  and  lay  the 
grounds  of  that  personal  attachment  whidi  will  ever  be 
found  of  the  greatest  aid  to  his  public  labours.     He  will 
also  obtain,  by  such  habits  of  private  intercourse^  the  means 
of  elevating  those  he  esteems  by  marks  of  notice  and  regard; 
but,  in  pursuing  this  course,  he  must  beware  lest  he  lose  his 
object,  by  fidling  into  the  weaknesses  or  indulgences  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  thus  assodates.     It  is  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  part  of  his  duty,  when  all  the  pride  of 
station  is  laid  aside,  that  he  must  most  carefully  guard  that 
real  superiority  which  he  derives  from  better  knowledge  and 
truer  principles  of  morality  and  religion;  for  it  is  fioin  the 
impression  made  by  the  possesdon  without  the  ostentation 
of  those  higher  qualities,  that  he  must  expect  the  benefits  I 
have  described  as  likely  to  result  from  a  familiar  and  private 
intercourse  with  the  natives  under  his  direction  and  oodIioL 
In  all  official  intercourse  with  the  natives,  one  of  the  first 
pmnts  of  importance  is,  tnat  these,  whatever  be  their  rank, 
class,  or  business,  should  have  complete  and  easy  access  to 
personal  communication  with  their  European  superior.  The 
necessity  of  this  arises  out  of  the  character  of  our.  rule,  and 
of  those  over  whom  it  is  estabUsbed.  It  is  sufficiently  galling 
for  the  people  of  India  to  have  foreign  masters:  the  im« 
pression  this  feeling  must  contitiually  exdte,  can  only  be 
mitigated  or  removed  by  a  recurring  sense  of  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  thdr  Eurcqpesn 
superiors;  and  this  can  alone  be  effected  by  direct  cooimu- 
nication  with  them.     Though  native  servants  must  he  em- 
ployed and  trusted,  and  though  it  is  quite  essential  to  behave 
to  all  with  kindness,  and  to  raise  the  higher  classes  of  them 
by  a  treatment  which  combines  consideration  and  respect, 
yet  they  can  never  without  hazard  be  used  as  exclusive 
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mediums  ol  communication:  their  real  or  supposed  influence 
will,  under  whatever  circumstances  they  are  allowed  frequent 
approach  to  an  European  officer  in  the  exerdse  of  authoritj, 
give  them  opportunities  of  abusing  his  confidence,  if  they 
desire  it;  and  as  our  servants,  who  are  sddom  selected  from 
the  higher  classes,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  even  die 
same  motives  with  native  rulers,  for  good  conduct,  much  less 
the  same  title  to  regard,  men  under  our  power  will  have,  in 
aggravation  of  the  feeling  arising  out  of  subjection  to  foreign 
rule,  that  of  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  the  mercy  of 
persons  of  their  own  nation,  whom  they  neither  trust  nor 
respect.     There  is  no  remedy  for  such  an  evil,  except  being 
completely   easy  of  access;  but   this,  however  much  the 
superior  may  desire  it,  is  not  to  be  established  without 
difficulty  and  perseverance.     It  affects  the  inter^t  and  con* 
sequence  of  every  man  in  his  employ,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  but,  in  proportion  to  their  efforts  to  counteract 
it,  so  must  his  be  to  carry  this  impcMrtant  point,  on  whidi', 
more  than  all  others,  the  integrity  of  his  personal  adminis- 
tration and  the  good  of  the  country  depend.    No  native 
servant,  high  or  low,  must  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  dther 
intitxiucing  or  stopping  an  applicant  or  a  complainant:  all 
such  must  come  with  confidence  to  the  European  superior, 
or  to  such  assistant  as  he  may  specifically  direct  to  receive  or 
hear  them.     It  requires  much  temper  and  patience,  constant 
activity,  and  no  slight  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  to  main« 
tain  an  intercourse  with  the  natives  upon  this  footing;  but, 
unless  it  be  dcme,  (I  speak  here  from  the  fullest  experience,) 
the  government  of  control  now  established*  in  Central 

•  In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Pindaric  war  in  1818  ^ 
and  1819t  our  power  wm  esUblished  over  almost  all  the  countiy  called 
Central  India ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  its  provinces 
remained  with  the  native  princes  and  chiefs  who  before  possessed  them. 
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IsfdjA  canpot  1^  carxiod  oa  far  aaj  peiaoda  and  tbie  dbuags^ 
ivluuph  muAt  eiupe  £rani  relaxatioa  in  this  particular  irill  be 
]|p9o«^^  abw^  19  tbft  vapn^  mqfL  mii^^(Mica]9|e  to  ow 
g)iy<tter  and  jpymatknu 

In  «>fl»^t^l^aV>»**^  tKia  ditftOrt  ivrgnnal  mtfli-iyMwao-  jt  i&  ner. 

hf^  M^^i  wkep.  %;  habijt^  ajoe  s%£opoed  4|j^  to  adbaitcf  ij^ 
thai  the  nativea  of  all  rlflfliirti  ^mmI  xanlu  gfrowM  havie  adinifr 
^i^  «^  1^  l^eai^di  at  what^eK  hf^  of  the  419  th^  crn^ 
^cqptithosc^of  vaeala;  but,  wt^Bift  wd|L  oonataaijfc  intrnaiff  i& 
liHi^  ^  ]|»l^enupt  oth^  lMii^jae%  #  U  nif  ^th  maof , 
aeiitaui  poftiotta  of  every  4ay  vui^  b^  set  wdde  to  h^ac  le- 
j^Hea^tatioiis  and  ooKipIaiiit%  aad^  to  ae^  thpae  wbo  deaset^ 
be:  SQCaou  The  ertabliahmettb  of  disect  interooucse  b^  iaiay 
qfiiiiiom  ^  priioajy  and  ioditf^ifijabl^  dutj» — jDDfi  bo  ipfxe 
depGodant  ypoQ  the  inrJimtipii  or  judgqaei^  of  th^  ia4m- 
dMab  to.  whom  the  charge  of  mMfiff9g  ozcoBtroOiag  Aeae 
goimtoea  is.  iatruated,  than  it^  ia  to  aa  offiper  wbe^het  he 
^)iatt  attaad  hia  parade*  or  to-t^ judge  vhelhec  he  d^dl  a^  a 
cartaiiit  aomber  of  hours  ia  hia  oourt:  iade^  I  lyfisMcr 
that  late  eyei^  have  90  conq^letely  alt^^red  our  oovdituni  ia 
Xadia,  that  the  dutiea  of  ahoost  eyjecy  office  ia  the  poIil^KBl 
dqpagiaieat:  have  become^,  ia  a  great,  d^gn^e,  nii^igffpiialj 
and,  aa  siv$b,  must  be  more  deiaed^  aad  sidyect  to^  mve 
exact  rules,  thaa  they  fiinmrly  wme. 

Out  ag^  ol  'mtadh^g^  (as  idU  be  ahaim  h^mfter)  is 
ap  limited,  that  it  is  not  ia  ooe  eaaa  ia  ahuadr^gf  time 
t^  Bfe  brought  fivward*  that  mtMcer  oaa  do  BKHoe^tbaa 
state  calmly  aad  clearly,  to  thepairty  who  s^dia  xedi:«a%  Q» 
rbawafi.aad  priacifAea  which  preheat  him^ froiB ^ffyjKgig  to 
his  representation  or  complaint    He  will  have  to  repeat 

"Phene,  whh  hardly  what  can  be  called  sa  exeeptioii,  beeaneb  QMkr 
diffliveDt  treatieA  and  engai^emente,  dependent  on  the  protection 
sahject  t»  thi^  control  <tf  the  Britwh  govenuneat 
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Ah  perhape  fifty  ti&iee  in  ene  df^;  but  he  imist,  i^  con-^ 
«eiap|i«iiig  die  gooict  that  wHf  be  ukhnatefy  pcodUced,  be 
content  to  take  this  trouble.  The  sa^ineQ  of  India  eAnoot 
pomade  themsebres  tlk^  jposseashg-ae  #e  db  thelnemB  of 
eetaUidiitag  eu» direol mte^  ve  sliiU^feBgfefralnfitymd^g 
WK  Tbip  impie|gio»  ^reakeafi  iheee  j^iinoeis  cK^,  and 
naistetens  whom  it  iedur  poHoy  to  s«ppo9(^  i^  l^  degree  thai 
tisood  UBftB  lllen  fbv  bekig  tftstPumeRts  of  gov«mikient; 
mfe  oaa  only  ceuot^eraet  its  bad  efbeter  by  making  odndhres 
tindieratood  by-  all-,  even  to  the  Ibwesf^  upon*  this  pmht:  k  iil 
one  on  which  they  will  nerer  trust- to- a  cemmtinication  ftoni 
asiy  native  agent  or  servant,  nor  indeed' will  they  be  con^ 
▼iliead:  of  our  nneerity  till  they  cybsenr^e  for  years- that  our 
words  and  actions  are  in  unison;*  and  they  must,  to  satildy 
them  that  there  ib  no  prospect  of  ihose  fluctuations  to  which 
lliey  have  been-  so  habituated,  see  that  everything  originates 
with  and'  is  knoim  to  the  soperior.  This  knowledge,  added 
to  the  right  of  approaching  him  at  ail  moments,  w3t  gradut^ 
ally  tranquillize  their  minds,  and  place  them,  as  flir  a3  they 
can  be  placed,  beyond  the  power  of  being  made- title  chipes 
of  artftil  or  interested  men.  «  .      . 

tt  has  been  befbre  said,  that  natfVe  sdrrants  of  all  classea 
should  be  treated'  witb  that  attention  aiid  respect  to  whibh* 
Aey  were  from  their  station  and*  character  entitled.  Thesd 
win,  of  course,  have  at  all  times  the  ft'eest  intercourse  with- 
Ae  superior,  but  they  should  never  have  the  privifege  of 
coming  to  any  conference  between  him  and  other  natives,' 
Ho  which  they  were  not  specifically  called.  But  these  ser« 
Tants  (whatever  might  be  their  incBhatxon)  will  have  little 
power  of  doing  harm  when  a  direct  intercourse  (such  as  has* 
been  described)  is  weK  established,  and  its-  principles  an€l 
objects  generally  understood.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  effects 
of  that  intercourse  is  the  check  it  constitutes  onall  nefarious 
proceedbgs  of  subordinate  agents^  and  persons  of  every  d^ 

ss 
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scriptkm ;  as  such  must  act  in  hourly  dread  of  dlacoreiy, 
when  every  man  can  tell  hb  own  story  to  the  priiicqial  at 
any  moment  he  pleases. 

The  next  important  pcnnt  to  be  obsaryed  in  official  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  is  *'  publicity.^  There  can  be  no 
occasion  to  expatiate,  here,  upon  the  utility  oi  this  priocipl& 
It  is  the  happy  privil^e  of  a  state  so  cOn^tuted  as  that  of 
the  English  in  India,  to  gain  strength  in  the  ratio  diat  its 
measures,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  adcqpted,  ave 
made  public;  and  this  is  above  all  essential  in  a  quarter 
of  India  where  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understoad. 
There  are,  and  can  be,  no  secrets  in  our 


ings,  and  every  agent  will  find  his  means  of  doing  good 
advanced,  his  toil  lessened,  and  the  power  of  the  designing 
and  corrupt  to  misrepresent  his  actions  or  intentions  de^ 
creased,  in  the  proportion  that  he  transacts  afiairs  in  puhhc 
He  should  avoid,  as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  private  con- 
ferences with  those  in  his  employ  or  others.  These  will  be 
eagierly  sought  for;  they  give  the  individual  thus  adnutted 
the  appearance  of  favour  and  influence;  and  there  is  no 
science  in  which  the  more  artful  among  the  natives  ve 
greater  adepts,  than  that  of  turning  to  account  the  real  or 
supposed  confidence  of  their  superiors.  I  know  no  mode  of 
preventing  the  mischief  which  this  impression,  if  it  becomes 
general,  gives  men  the  power  of  effecting,  but  habitual  pub- 
licity in  transacting  business.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
to  have  inconveniences,  which  will  be  purposely  increased 
by  those  who  have  their  game  to  play,  and  indeed  others; 
for  natives  of  rank  and  station,  even  when  they  have  no 
corrupt  views,  are  from  habit  and  self-importance  attadied 
to  a  secret  and  mysterious  way  of  conducting  both  great  and 
small  affairs. 

A  public  officer,  placed  in  your  situation,  must  always  be 
vigilant  and  watchful  of  events  likely  to  affect  tlie  peace  of 
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the  cwuntry  under  liis  charge;  but  no  part  of  his  duty  re* 
quires  such  care  and  wisdom  in  its  performance.   He  cannot 
rest  in  blind  confidence,  nor  refuse  attention  to  obvious  and 
well-authenticated  facts;  but  he  must  be  slow  in  giving  his 
ear,  or  in  admitting  to  private  and  confidential  intercourse, 
secret  i^nts  and  informers,  lest  they  make  an  impresuon 
(which  will  be  their  object)  upon  his  mind;  for  there  is 
no  faiUng  of  human  nature  to  which  the  worst  part  of  the 
natives  of  India  have  learned  (from  the  shape  of  their  own 
govemment)  so  well  to  address  themselves,  as  any  disposition 
to  suspicion  in  their  superiors.     From  the  condition  of  Cen- 
tral India,  abounding  as  it  must  with  discontented  and 
desperate  characters,  intrigues,  treasonable  conversations  and 
papers,  and  immature  plots,  must,  for  some  time,  be  matters 
of  frequent  occurrence  and  growth ;  but  such  will,  in  general, 
be  best  left  to  perish  of  neglect.     Established  as  our  powa: 
now  is,  men  cannot  collect  any  means  capable  of  shaking  it, 
without  being  discovered ;  and  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  wiser  and  safer  to  incur  petty 
hazard,  than  to  place  individuals  and  communities  at  the 
mercy  of  artful  and  avaricious  agents  and  spies,  or  to  goad 
unfiortiinate  men  to  a  state  of  hostility  by  continually  view- 
ing them  with  an  eye  of  torturing  and  degrading  suspicion. 
In  the  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  your  circle,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving presents.  The  recent  orders  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  been  communicated  to  you,  are  very  defined  and  strict; 
but  there  is  a  necessity,  in  this  govemment  of  control,  for 
every  agent  to  maintain,  on  a  high  'groimd,  not  only  the 
purity,  but  the  disinterestedness  of  the  English  character;  and 
you  will  avoid,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  incurring  any 
obligation  to  local  authorities.     These  will  sedulously  en- 
deavour to  promote  your  convenience  and  comfort,  and  will 


|iie88  ikvcAM  upott  y0u»  bdtk  Iraaldtfliga  cadg^od  lledi^gig 
imt  db€r&  is  «  eire^gtli  in  ^iwMf vitig  complete  ittlcpc«d(BiBfli 
tm  all  Mtcb  pomtfl^  ikat  miit  «ot  ise  abaniBiietL  Our  pafc- 
.itioal  superiddt]^,  to  be  cficient^  ^miiit  be  unwxed  vitkanf 
^odT«8  9r  oMcertto^  eiklMr  iwiJairttii  mdi  ewr  pinovil 
interest  or  that  <if  oliiti^  tiUitfBiB«oflor«edBn  tfat^in. 
f>reflBic»0D  whkAksariioocMfulauraaedepewls.  i 

Ihe  fermfl  of  die  official  infam><nrM  between  Emo|wn 
jflgento  tad  iuitit€s  of  mik  «v«ra^  belbre  we  obtoied  paeh- 
ttOMnt  poweiv  a  nietCer  of  ttece  monenlt*  sod  <afte  «t  vliiih 
'We  could  kfls  rekt  liiad  at  .praeHt*  bebattae  omt  aaocivet 
>prere  «t  thftt  peiiod  mare  IkUe  to  be  niaiaiken  31iott^il 
is  eaBentialy  in  «ar  faltcroovrae  witb  nationa  who  ate  antacbed 
to  and  give  value  to  cerettiaaiea»  to  uwknlaad  such  pa*- 
iSectlj,  and  ibo  ckia  from  ali  wbat  isdiie  to  our  Htalinn,  fiiil 
we  nay  not  sink  the  raiikof  die  Etorepean  superior  in  tbe 
estinuUion  of  those  eubjeot  to  fab  eontrol;  it  is  neir  ihe 
doty  of  tbe  former  to  be  niudi  mote  aitaitiT«  t(>  die  reapect 
which  he  gives  than  irhat  he  reodv^  partiadnriy  in  fak 
intercourse  with  men  of  hi^  tank*  The  pritioea  and  daefi 
of  India  may,  in  different  il^;rees»  be  said  to  be  ail  de- 
pendent on  the  British  government:  many  have  little  vbor 
than  the  name  of  thai  power  they  befim  enjoyed;  but  diey 
aeem,  as  ibey  lose  .the  aobatitioe^  to  eiiog  to  the  Aarms  of 
station*  The  pride  of  nason  nMiy  smil«  ^  siieh  a  feding; 
but  it  cfxlsts,  and  it  wpuid  be  eiik^  o{^x>8ite  to  t^  principles 
of  humanity  and  policy  td  d^y  it  gratification. 

Ill  oSelal  ilitetvioxirde  wil&  the  fewer  eksses,  tike  latter 
diould  be  trested  acdording  tib  the  usages  of  tiie  isountry, 
to  practised  by  the  most  indnlgent  of  their  native'  supeiian. 
It  will  be  found  that  iheff  require  peraoAal  notice  and  con- 
sideratioBi  in  proportion  as  their  stafe  is  retotoved  firom  that 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  eivfliaation;  and.it  is  on  Aia 


-ground  #rat  the  Bhed  *  ftfost  faa\^  more  attenlSdlft  |»dSd  hied 
<imn  the  Ryot  It  k  in<^i^  ^dificnlt  to  give  ooxyfiAeitee  to  his 
tataif  ftnd  t6  titftdoe  him  b^fe^e  ift  the  sSfioetity  kifi.  pemuir 
loeiKe  «tf 'life  kindtieto  ^dl  whidi  file  lb  tr^t^,  becauite  he%s 
tilk'a  ocmdition  mcfre  r^mo/te  tMm  tlie  pftHy  ^h  irfiom  he 
VMnttOiikiCteli;  and,  bdfoiPe  lie  can  be  redainiedy  he  must  be 
appro^mated. 

The  interferenoe  of  agents  enqpAoyed  in  this  country  n^ith 
MEtive  ptnicas  ^  coilnts,  otr  t^eir  local  officeils,  canku% 
-be  exactly  tlefined,  for  tbeire  will  be  shades  of  distinction  in 
every  xma^  lliat  will  rdqiaie  atteution ;  but  iffl  mnst  be 
aabject,  and  that  m  the  strictest  degree^  to  certain  general 
€Ead  wcll«4iBderstood  principles^  founded  on  the  nature  of 
WBfr  power,  our  otagects,  our  ^political  relations  with  the 
iiilferent  states,  the  personal  condvet  <lf  ihek  ruletiSy  theilr 
toecesnty  for  our  aid  and  support,  and  ifaar  dii^|k)8ition 
10  Inquire  or  reject  it  in  Ihe  conduct  of  then:  intehial 
administration.  The  kufing  principle,  and  the  one  wMoh 
must  be  continually  refesred  to,  is  grounded  on  the  cha« 
ittcCer  of  our  «ontroHing  power  «nd  its  objects.  It  is  ibt 
avowed,  and  I  am  tetMed  it  is  the  tme^  policy  df  the 
BridA  state,  while  it  maintains  the  general  peace  of  the 
todhtry,  to  keep,  fui  only  in  die  enjoyment  of  thei^  high 
rank,  but  in  the  active  exerdse  of  their  8oVerei|^  function^, 
the  different  princes  and  diiefs  who  ard  Virtually  or  de^ 
darefly  dependent  6ti  itfe  ^^tectitrti.  The  principal  object 
(seftting  a^e  the  obfij^atjbhs  bf  fkith)  ia  to  kee^  hi  a  distanc6 
that  crtris  to  %hich,  m  spife  of  6ur  dfi>rts.  We  are  gradnally 
appfoiicMtig-^  hnvitig  the  whole  6{  India  subjecft  to  out 
direct  tule.    There  is  no  intention  of  discussing  here  the 

*  The  Bbcels  are  mouhtain-robbcrfl.  For  a  particular  account  of 
this  remarkable  race,  vide  Memoir  on  Central  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  116, 
$90,  afnd  vol.  ii.  p.  \79. 


oonaequeaoes  likely  to  result  ffom  eudi  an  event.  It  is 
suflSdcDt  for  executive  and  subwdinate  offioets  to  know, 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  goventment  they  serve,  to  keep 
it  at  a  distance,  to  render  it  their  duty  to  contrilmfte  thek 
whole  eflRarts  to  promote  the  acoomplishmoit  of  that  ab|eci; 
and  on  the  manner  and  substance  of  thdu*  interference  die 
local  success  of  this  policy  will  gready  depend. 

On  all  paints  where  we  are  pledged  by  treaty  to  support 
states,  or  to  mediate  or  interfere  between  them  and  olhcts, 
we.  must  of  course  act  agreeably  to  the  oUigations  cm- 
tracted;  and,  in  such  case,  no  instructioos  can  be  required. 
It  may  not,  hojnrever,  be  unuseful  to  remark,  that^  on  aH 
occasions  where  .they  are  referred  to,  treaties  and  ei^age- 
ments:shQuld  be  mterpreted  with    consideFation  to  the 
prince  or  chief  with  whom  they  are  made.     There  is  often, 
from  opposite  education  and  habits,  mudi  diiferenoe  between 
their,  construction  and  ours  of  such  engagements;  but  no 
loose  observation,  or  even  casual  departure  from  the  letter 
of  them,  ought,  to.: lead  to  serious  consequences,  when  it 
appeared  there  was  no  intention  of  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  deed,  or  df  acting  contrary  to  pledged  faith.     When 
any  article  of  an  engagement  is  doubtful,  I  think  it  shookl 
be  invariably  explained  with  mbre  leaning  to  the  expec- 
tations originally  raised  in  the  weaker  than  to  the  interests 
of  the  stronger  power.    It  belongs  to  superior  autfamty 
to  give  ultimate;  judgment  upon  all  points  of  this  nature 
which  come  under  discussion;    but  that  judgment  must 
always  be  much  influenced  by  the  colour  of  the  infoimatian 
and  opinion  of  the  local  agent'    My  dedre  is  to  convey 
how  important  every  subject  is  that  connects  in  the  re- 
motest degree  with  that  reputation  for  good  faith,  whidi 
can  only  be  considered  our  strength  while  it  exists  unim« 
paired  in  the  minds  of  the  natives :  in  this  view  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  tl|eir  understanding 
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of  every*  article  of  the  agreements  we  make  with'  them ; 
for  no  local  advantage,  nor  the  promotion  of  any  pecutiiary 
interest,  can  compensate  for  the  slightest  injury  to'**  this 
comer-stone'  of  our  power  in  Itidia.^' 

With  the  government  of  Dowlut  Row  Stndia  *  (H  great 
part  of  whose  possessions  are  intermixed  with  those  of  our 
dependent  allies  in  this  quai^er)  we  have  only  general 
relations  of  amity  ;  and,  however  virtually  dependent  events 
may  have  rendered  that  prince,  we  can  (except  insisting 
upon  the  exact  perfcvmance  of  those  settlements  which  we 
have  mediated  between  him  or  his  delegated  officers  and 
some  of  his  tributariesj  claim  no  right  of  interference  in  any 
part  of  his  internal  administration ;  nor  should  there,  unless 
in  cases  of  unexpected  emergency  which  threatened  the 
general  peace  of  the  country,  be  any  disposition  shown  to 
interference,  except  on  specific  requisition  from  the  resident 
at  Gwaliort-  Without  interfering,  however,  we  have 
hitherto,  and  shall  continue  to  exercise  a  very  salutary 
control  both  over  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  his  local  officers, 
by  the  terms  on  which'  we  communicate  and  act  with  the 
latter.  When  these  are  men  of  good  character,  and  studjr 
the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  we  can,  by  the  cordiality  and  consideration 
with  which  we  treat  them,  and  the  ready  attention  we  give 
to  the  settlement  of  every  petty  dispute  they  have  with  the 
subjects  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  other  friendly  acts,  grant 
them  a  countenance  and  aid  which  will  promote  the  success 

•  This  Mahratta  prince  (for  a  particular  account  of  whose  faniilT' 
and  possessions,  Tide  Memoir  on  Centrttl  India,  vol.  i.  p.  116)  is  the 
only  one  who  maintains  a  nominal  independence  of  the  British  g'orern« 
mcnt ;  hut  he,  in  fact,  now  relies  as  much  on  that  power  as  those  chiefs 
who  can  claim  its  protection  hy  treaty. 

t  Gwalior  is  the  capital  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  with  wlioin  a  rcprc«* 
sentative  of  the  British  gorernment  resides. 


'dS  tlieir  locri  aiknlirfstrtftioA.  Tlie  saine  pAieqde  leaifc 
t(>  tfbstiiieno^  fiyxn  w  tkHvmiilticSfiftioiiy  'MA  to  <Mir  kieephig 
<aloDf  (e9ccef!ft.  where  l]ie  g€!nferdl  peace  is  tft  iMoard)  fttmi  afl 
intercourse  with  those  of  Sift<£a^s  maiAagers  Uriifo  a!fe  no^ed 
Ibr  ttihk'ule  ^  \aA  Mth.  TIhs  line  <^  ontidflkrt  towardb  the 
tatter^  grounded,  as  )t  |ml]£dy  shrndkl  be,  on  t)ie  aremd 
prinoJ|>le  of  keejsiing  oiir  ehtt'actei*  free  of  %(fSL  fitxn  €kA 
pMseMngBf  will  iil6i<ease  (Mr  loeal  Teputalion,  wfi3e  it  has 
^e  eUtct  of  ¥eiid€li)ig  the  ^tfrnpfoyinefit  of  such  men  inooo- 
venient  and  improAtabie  to  the  state^  and  #ms  bofisdtoteB 
CM  of  the  chief  meaiis  we  have  i>f  worldiig  a  i^feArm  t&  its 
inteitial  aidministratkm :  ndr  Is  it  a  dight  ^dme ;  tor  the  ha- 
piresnoli  of  our  power  Is  m  greats  that  the  befief  of  a  local 
ofScer  posseflsing  out  godd  elphiioii  and  ftienddiip,  is  of 
itself  flfufficient  to  rep^ress  oppoGotion  to  his  atiUiOffiy,  wh3e 
his  forfeiting  oar  Sivour  is  stit^  to  raise  him  eBemies,  both 
in  his  district  and  at  Gwalior. 

Wfth  the  txmrts  of  Hoftar  ^,  Dhar,  Dewa^,  and  aimost 
an  the  petty  Bajpoot  states  West  of  the  ChtmAnd,  our  te- 
lations  are  different*  These  have  been  rused  ftdia  a  weak 
and  ffflleh  condition,  to  one^^dehcy,  thtt>tigh  our  dfbrts. 
But,  though  cctopelled,  at  Itrst,  to  Ad  thetn  in  ahnost  every 
settlement,  We  have,  as  they  attained  ihe  power  of  acting 
for  themselves,  gradually  WMidrawn  from  minute  int^er- 
ence  on  points  connected  %iA  thefr  interi^al  admiiihttation, 
limiting  tnirseWes  to  "whaft  is  llecessary  for  iSte  noiintenttttoe 
of  the  public  tratiquilKty . 

There  is  so  strong  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  princes 
and  chiefs  abbve  alluded  to,  land  in  those  of  aQ  their  officers 
(from  their  prime  minister  down  to  the  lowest  agent),  of 

^  For  an  account  of  the  Mabratta  families  of  Holkar,  bhar,  and 
Dewass,  vide  Memoir  on  CetUM  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  97,  and  US. 
A  detailed  account  of  ihe  Rajpoot  chiefs  here  alluded  to  is  giren  in 
p.  463  of  the  same  volume. 


it  is  iKtmost  inpoBBible  to  make  l^mk  mKkrstarfd  tliajt  t^iey 
««»  3Btiie€Md«et^  '^lek* iliteilttd ifdhmh^  Adsltad 

and  i!kpected  to  «et  itfdeiiend^wtly  df  itw  Tlieir  di<&ciiilty 
i£  49QHif  rehendiiig  mmI  tmlitlag  ttie  )^oliby  ^idk  dtasteB 
cur  tccndiiet  k  dih  {Milicidtr,  m^ 
te  «M  their  faaUts  «nd  kaomrhfige.  Time  -dloKfe^  and  thie 
noflt  minale  catie  bf  «v€fry  B«iropeM  ^ngem  eti^oyed^  <eafi 
impart  to  them  that  confidence  which  is  essential  to  th^ 
beeoiniig  cotnpeCenft  fimetiMMrfei  of  rtile.  To  etfeet  this 
dhgfeoft,  the  piiiicijlks  hitherto  ineuloft^  Md  act^  tiipoii 
wiist  be  steadily  piyn»i2ed,  and  we  tnust  ded&ie  all  tetetfer- 
«iice,  caoeeplt  in  oases  where  ChnassSabs  *,  Sheels,  ctt  other 
phmderers  ane  ccmcemed.  These,  tiforh  tlieir  shtratida  and 
tftr^gth)  can  only  be  kept  lA  order  by  tlie  power  t^f  the 
British  goraminent ;  but  we  Must,  in  such  cases  even,  hare 
the  Iflttits  of  our  intecCerencHe  exactly  ddSfted,  that  Ao  belief 
may  exist  of  our  possessing  the  power  of  depatting  firom 
tlie  resQrictions  we  hoPt  imposed  upon  oumelv^s;  for  on 
such  impressions  bemg  ^€tal>  and  being  eonfiimed  by 
scrupulous  consifttency  of  acliois  depeAdft  oilkr  success  in 
giving  that  eflBcien<Sy  to  die  TaVib^s  native  aulfloHtfeii 
subject  to  otir  control,  which  is  he^eestory  to  cM&ble  ^bem 
to  perform  the  ditferent  duties  allotted  to  them. . 

In  oases  of  interferenee  with  lesser  rulers,  such  as  the 
nfynoeA  Rajpoot  plunderers  atid  Bheel  chieft^  we  may  he 
compelled  to  enter  more  minvilely  ihto  their  affinrs ;  bat  the 
principles  observed  should  be  the  sanie ;  atad  while  we  take 
care  to  repress  every  dispontlon  to  a  returh  to  predatory 

*  The  Graniafas  are  Rajpoct  chiefs,  who  ssbtisk  bf  eictort&iiirv 
Ihroagh  force  or  latinudation,  a  l^rt  of  the  preduee  of  thoee  dielrfetS 
they  once  possessed,  bat  from  which  they  hare  been  expelled  by  Mah* 
ratta  invaders.  For  a  particular  account  of  these  chiefs,  vide  Memoir 
on  Central  India^  vol.  i.  p.  50S,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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Iijdl>it8,  and  see  that  men  who  have  long  dierished  sucb 
possess  themselves  of  honest  means  of  livelihood*  we  miist 
respect  their  prejudices,  and  not  hieistily  break  in  upod  the 
rude  frame  of  their  intmial  rule ;  but  leave  (down  to  the 
Turwee,  or  head  of  tlie  Bheel  Parah  or  cluster  of  hamlets) 
the  full  exercise  of  his  authority  over  those'  uiuier  Um, 
according  as  that  is  grounded  on  the  ancient  prejudices  and 
usages  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  and  his  family  dr  foUowers 
belong. 

The  feelings  of  irritation  dud  hatred  with  which  almost 
all  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  this  quarter  regard  the  6ns- 
siahs  and  Bheels,  and  the  total  want  of  confid^ace  of  the 
latter  in  their  nominal  superiors,  have  and  will  continue  to 
render  calls  for  our  interference  very  frequent :  but  how- 
ever  high  the  character  and  condition  of  the  oue'  party, 
and  however  bad  and  low  that  of  the  other  may  be,  we 
must  never  grant  our  name  or  support  to  measures  of 
coercion  or  violencci  without  fully^  understanding  the  merits 
of  the  case,  nor  without  having  had  direct  communication 
with  the  party  or  parties  inculpated ;  otherwise  we  may  be 
involved  in  embarrassment,  and  become  Unconsdously  the 
instruments  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

Many  questions  will  occur,  deeply  connected  with  our 
reputation  for  good  faith,  which  cannot  be  dedded  by  any 
exact  rules;  but  whenever  that  is  concerned,  the  tone  of 
our  feeling  should  be  very  high.*  It  is  the  point  upon 
which  the  moral  part  of  ^our  government  of  diii^  gieat 
empire  hinges ;  and  in  these  countries,  where  our  rule  and 
control  are  new,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  cannot  yet 
understand  any  explanations  that  do  not  rest  upon  broad 
and  obvious  grounds,  the  subject  requires  much  attention. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  our  faith,  though  not 
specifically,  is  virtually  pledged  to  individuals :  ministers, 
for  instance,  of  minor  or  incompetent  princes  pr  chiefs| 
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•who  have  been  brought  forward  or  recognised  by  us  in  the 
exercise  of  authority,  have  a  ckim  upon  our  support  and 
oonsiderationy  which  nothing  bi^  bad  conduct  on  their  part 
can  forfeit.  We  should,  no  doubt,  be  most  careful  of  any 
interference  that  leads  to  such  obligations.  They  are  only 
to  be  incurred  when  a  necessity  that  involves  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  calls  for  them :  but  they  must  be 
sacredly  observed;  for,  with  a  people  who  look,  in  all 
questions  of  government,  more  to  persons  than  systems, 
the  abandonment,  except  from  gross  misconduct,  of  any 
individual  who  had  been  raised  or  openly  protected  by  us, 
would  excite  stronger  feelings  than  the  breach  of  an  article 
of  a  treaty,  and  locally  prove  more  injurious,  as  it  weakens 
that  reliance  upon  our  faith  which  is  the  very  foundaticHi  of 
our  strength. 

We  may  rest  satisfied,  while  we  pursue  the  course  I  have 
stated  (and  it  is  the  one  to  which  our  faith  is  almost  in 
every  case,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  pledged),  that 
we  have,  from  our  paramount  power,  a  very  efficient  check 
over  states  and  tribes,  whose  rulers,  officers,  and  chiefs  will 
soon  discover  that  they  can  only  gain  our  favour  and  sup- 
port by  good  conduct,  or  forfeit  it  by  bad.  With  such 
knowledge  and  with  means  comparatively  limited,  we  can- 
not expect  they  will  be  disposed  to  incur  displeasure,  when 
the  terms  on  which  they  can  gain  approbation  are  so  easy ; 
at  least  no  men  .possessed  of  common  sense  and  discernment 
(qualities  in  which  the  natives  of  India  are  seldom  deficient) 
can  be  expected  to  act  in  such  a  manner;  but  we  must  not 
conceal  from  ourselves,  that  their  conduct  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  particulars,  will  rest  chiefly  on  the  value  of  that 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  rather  left ;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  render  it  one  of  comfort  and  dignity,  so 
will  their  care  be  to  preserve  our  good  opinion  and  to 
merit  our  confidence.     It  is,  indeed,  upon  our  success  in 


^dsuva  ft»  jqm  MAM^im^ft  Cib*. 


8iipporti#g  th&r  ra^eoUUlity^  tliat  4e  pgwnminiwi  tf  a 
flg^Btewi  of  oooti!9l  ^yec  great  aod  snuilL  aalt^ne  8tel)e%  sodbi  as 
we  have  9s)ipiUidMKL  »  tbU  quaulee  of  India,,  nitt.-  Ayd 
W^  ha¥e  ao>  cbiwa  o|  mMBft^^ioi  thq  peefiMmaBoe  of  dua  da^ 
lipate  and  aAdaom  pet?t  oil  ouk  dulyf  •  Thoogk  d»s  diack 
i|Uifit  bo  elitioat»  k  shwU  be  abnost  vafleea:  die  eflbefe 
o^e^t  tp  be  prodaoed  m<»ie  bgi  ibe  impiwmpn  tiian  ibe  ck« 
^Koise  of  superioc  poorer.  Qur  .j^riinapal;  objoet  must  be  t» 
^lewile  the.  e«tth(Hatie»  tq  whmt  we  baw  Idib  die  adwiinwliah* 
tioiKof  thflir  respe^ltiire^  tenitorias;  we  nusl^  in  d  cases  ot 
inteifmncey  br^ig  th^m  £ovmiA  ^  dkeir  own  aub]ecC8»  as 
the  pi^BtiDeat  objects  of  leepec^  aod  obadie^  sofarfiram 
tjbo  4geBt  4Ui»i)tiDg.  BOtioe  to  bimself,  he  should  porpoaej^ 
Vppel  iilb,  that  k  may  be  givea  to  the  qoartsr  wfaereit  is 
wanted,  and  to  which  it  belongs. 
.  WheOr  we  aid  any  ponce  or  chief  against  his  own  sulgects, 
lus  aame  should  be  exohimely  used  ;•  an^  we  shouU  be 
most  opffef ul  in  maliiig  our  native  agents  and  servants  pay 
the  ftill  measure  of  sespeet  to  efmj  branch  of  his  adnuniB^ 
tsation,  and  contiaualiy  be  on  the  watoh  tx>  check  that  db^ 
poeitioa  whiek  is  inherent  in  them,  to*  slight  local  authm^ 
ties^  that  they  mi^,  in  the  name  af  theii^'  master,  draw  Aat 
attention  to  themselyes,  ^siiieh  it  is  ipiite  essential  diouhl  be- 
long to  the  oAoera  ofi  the  native  government.  It  is  evident 
that  ouv  eontW)l  oan  oply  be  supportable,  to  any  huaoan 
lieiiig  who  has.  the  name  and  appearance  of  power,  so  long 
a^iiisexeroiaedinageneBalmanner,  and  r^ulated  by  the 
priBcqftles  above  stated.  When  it  desoends  taminute  chedfis 
and  interference  in.  the  eoUeedon  of  revenue^  die  adminittR^ 
tion  of  justice  listens  to  the  complaints  of  ^Ksoontented-,  or 
enren  a^^rievedindividuals,  and  allows,  upon  system,  its  own 
nalive  agents  to,  interfere  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  para- 
mount state ;  the  oontinuance  of  indf  peii^nt  power,  ill  any 
shap^  to  either  {Miace  or  ehi^  ]|»  not  cmly  inqpdyitic  but 


<^^ipagei99U4sh  i^bi^.oooditi^  louat  be  lelt^bgr  b^nself,  and  by? 
all  attached  to  hi&pessoa  oi:  ^^y%  a&  9^  mock^j  a^  dor- 
£j^a(cla.tioxi^  awl  the  least  e^t^cl^  of  such  i^di^ff  will  ba  tho; 
^t^rof^atf^  of  all  ipQi^Y^  t^  good.  <h;  gr^  aictiptis*  Jca?- 
yfkeo,  ooDtjpi,  i^  4^Tai9ted  ^f  itSf  lai;^  ^q^  ]ibw4  chaffs^^^ei^. 
^d  takea.  a  moee  npii9ul^  sb^qp^,  whatevec  i^^t  belpa^  to. 
tbie  admjnifitratipn  b^comea  tlp^  due  of  tbp  piwoo.  by  ivbpqir 
it  is  exercised,  or  his  agents,  and  the  nomi^^  ^inoce  a^  loBi 
officer^  ace  degraded  iato  sMfi|^ted  and  inoomp^l^nt  iiiatru- 
meats  of  ri^. 

In  this  general  outlkie  of  our  iatecf^enee  with  the  iful^sesB^ 
great  and  snudl,  of  this  part  of  Indu^  I  ha^e  dwelt  much 
i^pon  the  political  oonsideiatioafi  Uft^k  which,  it  ia  grounded;- 
because  1 1910,  cmvu»qed»  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  subject, 
that  requires  tp  be  so  deeply  studied,  and  so  fuUy  undefstood^ 
aa  this  sboiild  be^  by  every  &ub(»rdinat^  agent;  for.  ib&pe  m 
no  poii4  of  hia  duty  which  is  at  once  so  delicate  andarduo^%. 
or  in  which  success  or  failure  so  much  depends,  upon  indivir 
dual  exertion.  He  will  be  prompted  to  devi^  from  the 
course  prescribed,  by  the  action;  of  his  best  feelings,  and  by 
hopes  of  incre^ng  his  personal  reputatipn;.  but  he  will  her 
kept  steady  in  that  course  by  a  knowledge  of  the  importance, 
o^  those  ^^eral  principles,  on  which  the  present  system  vests. 
It  is.  in  the  performan^  of  this  part  of  his  duty,  that  alL 
which  has  heex^  said^  regarding  manner  eokd  intarcourse  must 
\^  in  his  memory;  for  i^ei^  in  the  situation  ip  whiqli those 
9gse^  with  wboDi  be  must  in  all,  cases  of  juterfenence  come  in^ 
contact,,  are  not  tp  b^  conciliated  U>  their  oandition,  nor  kept, 
in  that  tamper  with  the^  parwiouAt  authority  which  it,  ia 
i^ecessary  for  ks  iatorests.  t^i^y  should  be,  by  more  cocreet^: 
nc^  or  strict  attjantioA.  to  jM^tiee.«  Th^  native  g«ve««ment8> 
must  be  cowted  and  encousaged  U>  good,  conduct,  and  the. 
earnest  endeavour  of  the  British  agent  must  be,  to  give  th^ir 
rulers  a  pride  in  their  administration:  to  effect  this  object,  be 
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must  win  to  his  side,  not  only  the  rulers  tbemsdves,  hot  the 
principal  and  most  respectable  men  of  thecounby.  In  his 
efforts  to  gain  the  latter,  however,  he  must  beware  of  de^ 
pricing  the  local  authority  of  that  public  opinicm  which  is 
so  essential  both  as  a  check  to  misrule  and  a  reward  to  good 
government,  but  which  would  cease  to  be  felt  as  dther,  the 
moment  the  ties  between  prince  and  subject  were  serioody 
injured  or  brokai. 

Where  the  public  peace,  of  which  we  are'  the  avowed  pro- 
tectors, has  been  violated,  or  where  murders  or  robberies 
have  been  committed,  we  have  a  right  to  urge  the  local  au- 
thorities (whom  we  aid  with  thei  means  both  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  such  crimes)  to  pursue,  aooord* 
ing  to  their  own  usages,  the  course  best  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  persons  and  of  property.  In  odier  cases 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  though  there 
is  no  right  of  interference,  it  will  be  for  their  interesf,  and 
foat  our  reputation,  to  lose  no  importunity  of  impresBing 
generally  the  benefit  and  good  name  that  will  result  finom 
attention  to  ancient  institutions,  particularly  to  that  of  the 
popular  courts  of  Funchayet,  which  have  never  been  discon- 
tinued, but  in  periods  marked  by  anarchy  and  oppresaoo. 

.  The  practice  of  Suttee*  is  not  frequent  in  Malwa,  and 
that  of  infanticide  is,  I  believe,  less  so.  The  first  is  a  usage, 
which,  liowever  shocking  to  humanity,  has  defenders  among 
every  class  of  the  Hindu  community.  The  latter  is  hdd  in 
abhorrence  by  all  but  the  Rajpoot  families,  by  whom  it  is 
practised,  and  to  whom  it  is  confined ;  yet  many  of  the  most 
respectable  chiefs  of  that  tribe  speak  c^  this  crime  with  all 
the  horror  it  merits.  You  cannot  interfere  in  the  prevention 
of  either  of  these  sacrifices,  beyond  the  exercise  of  that  in- 
fluence which  you  possess  from  personal  character:  indeed, 

*  Suttee  18  a  Hindu  term  for  Uie  self-sacrifice  of  a  female  at  the 
faneral-pile  of  her  bugband. 
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to  attempt  more,  would  be  at  the  hazard  of  making  wrong 
impressions,  and  of  defeating  the  end  you  desired  to  attain. 
Praise  of  those  who  abstain  from  such  acts,  and  neglect  of 
those  who  approve  or  perpetrate  them,  is  the  best  remedy 
that  can  be  applied.  It  is  the  course  I  have  pursued,  and 
has  certainly  been  attended  with  success. 

That  the  line  of  interference  which  has  been  described  is 
diflScult  will  not  be  denied;  but  what  course  can  we  dis- 
corer  for  the  future  rule  and  control  of  the  different  native 
states  in  India,  which  does  not  present  a  choice  of  difficulties? 
Men  are  too  apt,  at  the  first  view  of  this  great  subject,  to 
be  deluded  by  a  desire  to  render  easy,  and  to  simpUfy,  what 
is  of  necessity  difficult  and  complicated.  Moral  considera- 
tions come  in  aid  of  the  warmest  and  best  sentiments  of  the 
.human  mind  to  entice  us  to  innovation;  we  feel  ourselves 
almost  the  sharers  of  that  crime  and  misrule  which  we  think 
our  interference  could  mitigate  or  amend ;  and,  in  the  fer- 
.vour  of  our  virtue,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  temporary 
or  partial  benefit  often  entails  lasting  and  general  evil, — 
that  every  plan,  however  theoretically  good,  must  be.  prac- 
tically bad,  that  is  imperfecdy  executed.  We  forget,  in  the 
pride  of  our  superior  knowledge,  the  condition  of  others ; 
and  self-gratification  makes  almost  every  man  desire  to  crowd 
into  the  few  years  of  his  official  career  the  work  of  half  a 
century*  Thus  measures  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
brought  forward  ''in  advance  of  the  community^  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  intended.  Of  what  has  passed,  it  is  not  ne^ 
oessary  to  speak :  the  future  is  in  our  power,  and  I  cannot 
conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  relates  to  an  inter- 
ference .  that  is,[calculated,  according  as  it  is  managed,  to 
hasten  or  retard  the  introduction  of  our  direct  rule,  without 
impressing  upon  every  officer  employed  under  my  orders 
the  importance  of  a  conduct  calculated  to  preserve,  while  it 
improves,  the  establbhed  governments  and  native  autho- 
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riiieB  of  the  cowtiy.  To  theae  it  is  hu  duty  to  gkire  9afjbk 
impidae  as  he  caii|  without  ipjuring  th^  foune,  towan^  an 
ameodmont  suited  to  their  situation,  tp  the  character  of  the 
rul^rsj  aiid  to  that  of  the  vanous  cJass^  under  thdr  r^i^ 
I  aonfldtf  ,  and  tb$  o^nkm  is  the  resuk  ^  bpth  fxpepeoo^ 
and  reflection,  that  all  dai^gers  to  our  power  in  India  aire 
alight  in  eceaparistHi  vith  those  whidi  are  likely  to  ensue 
bom  0ur  top  sealous  ^(xU  to  change  the  cowditinn  of  its 
inhahitaiits,  with  whom  W9  are  yet,  in  my  fq[|ii)ion,  luitT^ 
laQffirfectly  acquainted*  A  person  who  entertains  socli  aenti- 
ments  as  I  do  on  this  question^  must  appear  the  adTocate  ef 
very  alow  reform;  but  if  J  am  iki,  it  is  from  fi  full  oooYictun 
that  anything  like  precipitation  in  our  ^ndeaTours  at  im- 
pvevement  is  likely  to  terminate  in  casting  back  those  «t 
desire  to  advance:  on  the  contrary,  if  instead  of  overmansh?' 
ing,  we  aveoontoit  to  go  along  with  this  imm^tsepopulationi 
and  to  be  in  good  temper  with  their  poejudices»thdurre%jpfi9 
and  usages,  we  must  gsadually  win  them  to  better  ways  qf 
thinking  and  of  acting.  The  latter  process,  no  doubt,  must 
be  one  of  giteat  time;  but  its  success  will  be  retai^^lsd  by 
every  hasty  step. 

There  are  few  points  on  whidi  more  caie  is  required  than 
the  selection  and  employment  of  native  spirants  for  the 
pubUc  service.  The  higher  cksses  of  these,  sudi  aa  Mooa* 
fihees*,  Mootsuddiesfy  and  Writers,  should  be  men  of  f^ 
gular  habits  of  life,  intelligent,  and  of  good  cfaaractera  in 
their  own  tribes.  There  is  no  objeetiim  to  an  officer  oqUi!- 
tinuing  to  keep  in  service  a  person  he  has  brought  fiewn  a 
distant  province,  who  has  beai  long  with  him,  and  oa  whose 
-flddity  and  competency  he  can  repose;  but,  generally  qpeak- 
faig,  it  is  much  better  to  entertain  respectable  natives  er  old 
residents  of  the  country  in  which  heisemfdoycd;  such  nmy 

«  Moonihee-— Mahomedan  secretary. or  writer, 
f  Mootsuddie-^Hindu  writer. 
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b#¥«  IcoBcx  haUti  aad  be  I^  atUcfa^,  but  the  fonner  bis 
ingfiwace  will  cbeqk  md  omreot,  md  attiicbineiit  viU  aom 
be  (»«ated  by  kindxiesa  and  pQDsideratim.  Their  advantagei 
97er  foreigQesni  are  very  numecQus.  The  priadpal  are»  their 
aequaintanoe  with  the  petty  interests  of  the  country^  and 
their  Imowledge  of  all  the  prgudioes  and  the  jealousies  of 
tile  diflbreat  dasses  f^  the  community  to  whidi  they  belong. 
On  all  these  points  the  superior  should  be  mmutely  infimned, 
and^  if  he  emjJoys  ipen  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  and  condition  of  diose  under  his  charge  or 
control,  his  infonnation  on  such  subjects  must  oome  through 
multiplied  mediums,  which  is  in  itsdf  a  serious  evil.  But, 
independent  ot  this,  the  employment  of  the  natives  of  a 
distaikt  {Hovince  is  always  unpopular,  and  they  are  genevaUy 
"Viewed  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by  the  higher  and  meae 
vespeotaUe  classes  of  the  country  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. This  excites  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  ftirmeii, 
whidi  either  makes  them  keep  aloof  fix>m  all  connexion  with 
the  inhabitancy  or  seek  the  society  of,  and  use  as  instruments, 
men  who  are  discontented  or  of  indifferent  character.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  ei  these  causes  has  the  worst  el^t. 
The  one  gives  an  impression  of  pride,  if  not  contempt,  and 
the  other  of  design  and  an  inclination  to  intrigue;  and  both 
operate  unftivourably  to  the  local  reputation  of  the  master. 

I  have  observed)  that  the  natives  who  are  least  informed 
of  thd  prindples  of  our  rule,  are  ready  to  grant  respect  and 
confidence  to  an  English  officer,  which  they  refuse  to  peilsons 
of  theb  own  tribe;  but  they  are  apt  to  form  an  un&vour^ 
able  opinion  of  his  disposition  and  character  ftotn  any  bad 
conduct  of  his  native  servants,  if  fbreigners:  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  latter  are  members  of  their  own  community, 
the  exposure  of  their  errors  or  crimes,  while  it  hqngs  sluqne 
and  conveys  ^  salutary  lessqn  (a  the  cl^ss  to  which  they 
belong,  is  attended  with  the  effect  of  raising,  instead  of  de^ 
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preeabg,  the  European  in  their  egtimation.  To  all  ^aem 
general  reaaons  might  be  added  many,  grounded  on  the 
particular  condition  of  Central  India.  The  oppression  die 
<tf  this  quarter  have  recently  sufiered,  bodi  fram 
and  Mahomedan  Nadves  of  the  Deckan  *  and  Hin- 
dustant  makes  them  naturally  alarmed  at  these  classes. 
There  is  also,  in  the  impoyerished  state  of  many  of  the  best 
families  of  the  country,  a  strong  addidonal  reason  for  our 
giving  them,  in  prefer^ice  to  strangers,  what  little  we  can 
of  salary  as  public  servants. 

In  the  above  observadons  there  is  no  desire  to  exclude 
any  member  of  Deckan  or  Hindustan  families,  who  have 
setded  for  life,  or  for  several  generadons,  in  Malwa;  such 
objection  would  ptoeccibe  from  our  employ  some  of  die 
mpt  intelligeht  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  that  province. 
It  has  been  befcure  mentioned,  that  ^  publicity'*  in  our 
transaction  of  business  is  most  essential,  .diiefly  as  it  pats  at 
repose  an  alarmed  and  agitated  population,  and,  beyond  aU, 
their  princes  and  chiefs.    We  may  greatly  promote  ibis 
object  by  the  selection  of  servants.     I  early  observed  a  very 
serious  imeasiness,  if  not  alarm,  in  Holkar's  ministers,  re- 
garding the  course  I  meant  to  pursue  towards  that  court; 
and  as  one  means  of  removing  it,  I  chose  as  a  principal 
native  writer  an  intelligent  Brahmin,  whose  family  was  at- 
tached to  that  of  Holkar,  in  whose  employ  I  found  hhn; 
and  who  could,  I  knew,  from  his  connexions,  have  no  per- 

*  The  term  Deckan  means  South,  and  is  gi^en  to  the  toatfaem 
parts  of  India ;  bat,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  now  applied  to  the  temluries 
of  tlie  Nizam  or  Prince  of  Hyderabad,  and  to  those  above  the  monotains 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Paishwah  or  head  of  the  Poooah 
government 

t  Hindustan,  in  its  local  and  limited  sense,  comprehends  the  Urge 
and  rich  provinces  which  form  the  western  parts  of  India,  from  Lode- 
now  to  the  Punjab,  and  from  the  country  of  RajpooCana  to  the 
Himalaya  mountains. 
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manent  interests  separate  from  his  duty  to  that  state.  I  was 
conscious  of  having  nothing  to  conceal^  but  I  knew  the  im« 
portance  of  Tantia  Jogh*  and  others  being  satisfied  that 
this  was  the  case«  No  measure  I  have  adopted  has  tended 
more  to  tranquillize  their  minds;  and  I  state  the  fact^ 
because  its  application  may  be  suited  to  cases  of  daily 
occurrence. 

In  the  employment  of  the  higher  classes  of  native  servants, 
they  should,  as  .much  as  possible,  be  restricted  to  their  spe- 
cific duties,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  lead, 
or  mix  (unless  when  directed)  in  the  occupation  of  another. 
The  keeping  of  these  persons  in  their  exact  jjaces  will  be 
found  difficult,  from  the  habits  of  the  natives  being  bppoidte 
to  such  rules;  but  it  is  essential;  for  errors,  if  not  guilt, 
will  be  the  certidn  consequence  of  a  confusion' of  duties, 
which  destroys  that  pride  which  good  men  feel  from  pos- 
sessing confidence,  and  enables  bad  to  evade  that  personal 
responsibility  which  constitutes  the  chief  check  upon  tfadr 
conduct. 

The  employment  of  the  lower  classes  of  public  servants 
requires  much  attention.  These  should  be  selected  on  the 
same  principles  that  have  already  been  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  duties  they  are  to  perform,  which  ought  always  to  be 
exacUy  defined,  and  thdr  conduct  vigilantly  watched.  It 
will  indeed  be  found  useful  to  render  as  public  as  possible 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  and  to  call  upon  all  local 
authorities  to  aid  us  in  the  prevention  of  those  unauthorized 
and  odious  acts  of  injustice  and  oppresaon  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  which  this  class  will,  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  find  opportunities  of  committing. 

I  speak  from  the  fullest  experience  when  I  state,  that, 
though  the  natives  of  India  may  do  full  justice  to  the  purity 

«   Tantia  Jogh,  the  minister  of  tbe  miAor  prince  Mulhar  Row 
Holkar, 
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ot  our  intentiand,  and  the  exoellenoe  of  the  principles  of  our 
rale,  ihfj  are  undispiiaed  in  their  AeDtimetita  nagaring 
thiMe  parts  of  our  admiiiistration  in  whidi  the  Tory  dicgiaf 
their  own  comttiunity  are  eni|doyed.  Thej^  eamiot^  indeed^ 
but  see  with  feelings  of  detestation  and  resentment  a  maa 
ndasd  froin  the  lowest  of  their  own  ranks»  and  deeonMl 
with  the  official  badge  or  stick  of  a  civil  or  politieal  BagU 
officer^  become  the  T^y  next  moment  insolent  to  persons  to 
whom  h«  tad  Ms  ikmily  have  been  ftir  ages  submJHTe,  er 
turn  the  extortioner  of  money  from  those  tribes,  amei^ 
whidi  be  has  beibre  lived  as  ah  humble  individual. 

'Thv  powef  of  this  class  of  servants  tb  injure  otir  rqmla* 
ttttion  is  everywhere  great,  but  tnOr^  so  in  ]nnopottxm  as 
the  natives  ef  the  eouiitry  are  Ighorsknt  of  our  real  dia- 
racter,  and  whete  their  dreAd  of  our  power  is  exdessiTe.  Of 
the  mischief  they  have  done,  or  rather  tried  to  do,  in  Malwa^ 
t  can  speak  from  a  perfect  knowledge.  I  have  endeavoured 
With  \mMnltting  solicitude  to  counteract  their  impoaitions 
and  oppressions,  by  publishing  proclamations,  and  givii^ 
high  Awards  t6  all  who  infotmed  i^ainst  or  seised  any  ot 
iny  itehrants,  When  attempting  the  slightest  interference  in 
the  cotintiy,  or  afiteting  to  have  any  business  beyond  that 
of  carrying  a  letter,  or  some  specified  or  limited  du^;  but 
t  have,  nevertheless^  been  compelled  within  three  years  to 
|)UiiiA  publicly  and  discharge  one  Moonshee^  two  Moot- 
Suddies  or  writers,  three  itemadars  •,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
tlirtortahs  f ;  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  the  same  class 
belonging  to  other  public  cfficers  have  been  taken  and 
punished,  oJr  banished  the  country. 

'  •  A  Jem^Ar  i*  tlie  hssd  or  prittcipal  of  ilie  Hkciimhs. 

t  Hircarrah  means  literaliy  "a  man  of  all  work,**  bat  is  coamMaif 
applied,  as  in  the  text,  to  messeng-ers  who  are  distinguished  by  parti- 
cular dresses,  by  bearing  a  stick  or  pike,  and  by  wearing  badg^es  which 
denote  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
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These  exampks  will  shew  the  danger  of  beug  tdtnptod^ 
bjr  aa J  oontenieiice  cxf  senrioe^  or  a  deare  to  accderate  th« 
aoiaomplkhment  of  our  objects^  to  employ  such  iiutfuiimtii 
with  any  ktitude  of  action. 

The  importance  of  encouraging  the  dependent  aCatea  of 
India  to  do  theh*  own  work^  and  to  fean,  on  points  of  intemid 
administlration^  as  little  as  possible  upon  U8|  has  been  befera 
notioed ;  and  as  ling  as  we  manage  to  keep  dear  of  that 
species  of  interference  winch  weakens  and  unsettles,  without 
Any  proportionate  good  to  balance  ito  evil  effeote,  we  shall 
huve  credit  in  general  opmicm  fait  all  the  good  measures 
which  the  state  under  our  protection  adopts,  and  our  repu<* 
tation  wiU  be  benefited  (from  the  comparisons  thAt  at^ 
drawn)  cr^  by  its  acts,  of  foUy  and  injustice.  But  the 
ktter  advanti^  will  be  lost  by  any  half  and  impolitic  mix-» 
ture  in  its  concerns,  and  thetie  is  no  mode  in  whidi  this  wiU 
be  fbund  so  injurious  as  that  of  granting  it  the  aid  of  native 
servants  in  our  employ.  Allowing  the  higher  classes  of 
these  to  ^nter  into  the  affain  of  such  governments  in  any 
shape,  would  be  destructive  of  every  principle  that  has  been 
incidcAted ;  but  the  ^ving  their  rulers,  ministers,  or  local 
oAceirs)  the  aid  <^  lower  servants,  would  be  still  more  to  the 
injury  of  our  reputatimi ;  for  among  the  higher  classes  we 
ndight  find  men  ei  virtue  and  firmness  of  ehanlcter  beytnd 
what  could  be  expected  from  the  oth»^  wh^  exposed,  as 
they  would  be,  to  such  temptation.  They  would  be  Used 
f<Mr  purposes  of  coercion,  if  not  oi^ression ;  and  there  would 
be  sufficient  art  in  those  who  thus  employed  them,  to  throw^ 
when  that  was  their  object,  the  odiuin  ot  what  these  instru** 
ments  did  upon  the  English  goTemment.  But,  hi  general, 
their  desire  would  be  limited  to  have  the  aid  of  the  BritiA 
name  to  alarm  into  compliance  with  their  demands,  indivi- 
duals or  communities.  They  would  be  aware  that  the  Hir- 
carrah  ix  servant  sent  to  assist  their  authority  was  a  check 
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upon  their  proceedings,  and^  this  would  lead  to  his  being 
bribed;  and,  if  be  didnotbeoomeaninstmiiientof  vicdeDoe, 
it  would  only  be  because  be  received  higher  wages  from  die 
party  he  was  sent  to  oppress.  I  have  seen  such  nuunCDld 
instancfs  of  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  this  class  in  the  manner  described,  that  I  have  for  more 
than  three  years  p»emptorily  refused  any  such  aid  to  nadre 
chiefs,  and  must  require  all  those  under  my  orders  to  do  the 
same.  The  best  answer  to  all  ap|:dications  upon  this  suhjeoi 
is,  that  compliance  is  at  variance  with  the  system  ordered 
to  be  pursued;  and  that  the  usi^  of  granting  such  aid, 
though  it  might  be  found  convenient,  and  in  some  cases  ac- 
celerate the  accomplishment  of  good  measures,'  must  in  the 
end  produce  much  evil,  and  be  att^ided  with  loss  of  re- 
putation to  the  British  government,  whose  good  name  could 
not  be  intrusted  to. low  agents  and  menials  acting  beyond 
the  strict  and  vigilant  observation  of  the  European  officer. 

The  right  we  have  to  act,  when  the  public  peace  is  threat- 
ened or  disturbed,  has  be^i  generally  noticed  under  the 
head  of  Interference ;  but  it  will  be' useful  to  say  a  few  woids 
on  the  mode  of  exercinng-  that  right,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  points  which  are  connected  with  the  internal  admi- 
nistraticm  of  police  and  criminal  justice. 

In  countries  which  have  been  long  in  the- condition  of 
Central  India,  there  is  a  connexion  formed  between  the  most 
powerful  and  those  who  are  apparently  the  most  insignificant 
of  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  which  will  for  some 
time  require  a  vigilant  attention  to  every  act  of  the  latter  to 
prevent  the  revival  of  a  disorderly  or  predatory  spirit.  In 
common  erases  we  shall  only  have  to  prompt  the  local  au- 
thority to  exertions.  But  when  our  aid  is  required,  and 
troops  or  any  persons  acting  under  our  orders  apprehend 
delinquents,'  they  should  invariably  be  given  over  to  the 
ruler  or  chief  in  whose  countries  the  crimes  were  oomndttedj 
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by  wham  they  will  be  examined,  and  punished  aoccHrding  to 
established  custom.     I  have  usually  limited  my  interference 
in  tins  part  of  the  adnlinistlration  of  the  native  states  oi 
Malwa' to  two  points.   The  first  is,  diat  in  cases  of  robbery, 
but  particularly  cattle  (the  common  booty  of  Bheek  and  other 
plunderers),  there  should  be  restitution  to  the  owners  the 
moment  the  property  was  proved;  leaving  those  persons 
through  whose  hands  it  has  passed,  by  real  or  pretended 
sales,  to  have  ih&i  disputes  and  recriixunations  settled,'  and 
to  recover  from  each  other,  according  to  usage.    This  prac- 
tice is  now  general,  and  its  enforcement  for  the  last  two 
years  has  done  more  to  put  an  end  to  Bheel  and  other  rob- 
beries than  all  the  other  measures  that  have  been  taken. 
The  second  point  on  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a 
change  in  the  practice  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
native  states  of  Malwa,  is  that  of  preventing  the  crime  of 
wilful  murder  bdmg  commuted  for  the  payment  of  a  pecu- 
niary fine ;  but  in  all  cases  of  this  nature,  where  circum- 
stances compel  us  to  interfere,  it  is  desirable  that  no  execu- 
tion should  take  place  till  guilt  has  been  clearly  proved. 
The  observance  of  this  rule  is  more  necessary,  as  in  cases 
where  the  criminals  are  of  a  plundering  tribe,  such  as 
Bheels  and  Baugries  *,  the  native  ruler  or  chief  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deem  the  mere  accusation  enough  to  warrant  the 
punishment ;  whereas,  it  is  exactly  with  such  classes  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  us  to  be  more  particular,  lest  we  lose  the 
impression  we  desire 'to  make  upon  them,  by  beconiing  in 
any  way  accessaries  to  acts  of  violence  or  injury. 

On  all  occasions  when  the  local  power  is  sufficient^  it  is 
most  desirable  to  bring  it  into  action,  that  it  may  cease  to 
be  dependent  upon  us  for  the  maintenance  of  the  internal 
peace.     This  is  particularly  advisable  where  excesses  are 

*  Bauf^ies,  a  tribe  of  robbers.— Vide  Memoir  on  Central  India^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  IW. 


00tnmitted»  tlmt  ha^e,  either  M  their  fed  of  pfoftnsii 
0ftU8e0|  sapenatiouB  or  relig^us  fbeMngi.  In  §t«A  ««i| 
except  where  the  mistiM  <lf  pcditiiid  tiidtifes  fa  tnofitfert 
aod  ftvowed,  or  the  digger  itiinifoetit»  we  ehoidd  eill  ttp» 
the  natite  gorenimetit,  by  its  duty  and  aUffpeaet  to  llie 
pecBmouBt  Btete,  to  pat  down  all  dbturben  of  the  peaee, 
pvtieiilarly  when  £uiadai,  Uke  thoaa  «t  PertatifagaA% 
dodiUne  with  their  atroddee  die  avowal  of  entiiBeiitB  hoe. 
tik  to  our  rule.  The  actual  eobdition  of  Central  Ifidk 
»^€m  it  Ukely  Aat  iuch  eflSorte  as  ttow  above  aUoded  to 
nay  be  repeated,  and  they  will  always  (however  odntmpi^ 
ibie  they  may  seem)  require  to  be  treated  with  mueli  ddl» 
amy.  It  dhould  be  deemed  a  guiding  prindide  aoC  to  aet, 
if  weoanaTDidit;  and  when  absolutely  oompdled  to  do  eo^ 
il  b  essential  that  we  should  appear^  not  as  prindpob)  but 
in  support  of  the  local  govemment :  for  the  spirit  that  en* 
geoders  such  excesses,  whether  they  proceed  ttom  m^rigne 
or  fanatician,  will  only  attain  stretigth  by  c^iposition;  audi 
aoy  violent  measures  on  our  part,  hoirever  Justified  by  criite 
ot  outrage^  might  m4ke  the  most  uitfavourable  imptesaioiis 
npon  an  ignorant  and  Ingoted  population^  who,  while  they 
confess  all  the  benefito  of  our  general  rule  and  centred^  an» 
eanly  excited  to  a  dread  ci  our  success  ultimately  leading 
to  attempts  at  chhnging  the  rdigionaiMl  institutiGtis  ^  Aeir 
&re&iherB. 

In  cases  of  labels  or  piundereni  coUe^ng  iu  feiudi  force  as 
to  require  British  tm^  to  suppress  thetn,  you  will  Of  the 
emergency  prevents  reference  to  superior  authority)  make  a 

*  The  name  of  s  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  imall  principality. 
The  fanatics  here  alladed  to»  under  the  direction  of  a  fenude  who  de« 
clafed  herself  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  gfods,  committed  sererai 
toiurden ;  and  while  these  were  perpetrating^*  she  exhibited  to  her  sn- 
perstitious  followers  a  mirror,  in  which  was  reflectsd  ths  tiiusipli  ef  the 
Rajpoots  and  the  defeat  of  the  English. 
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requlmtion  far  aid  from  the  nearest  oomiiiaiiding  office  that 
can  furnish  it. 

The  rules  for  such  requisitions  have  been  generallj  noti* 
fied  :  the  poltdcal  agent  mil  gire  the  Aillest  information  <^ 
the  service  to  be  performed,  the  nature  of  the  country,  th# 
character  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  leaving  the  mlli* 
tary  officer,  when  possessed  of  such  knowledge,  the  selectidti 
of  the  force,  both  as  to  number  and  equipment,  thai  is  tb  be 
placed  at  his  disposal.  But  it  is  to  be  strongly  in)presseii 
upon  bothy  that  in  a  country  like  Central  India,  the  meaM 
employed  should  always  be  above  the  object  to  be  acccHn* 
plished,  as  failure  or  defeat  in  any  enterprise  or  adt&m 
wDtdd  be  attended  with  very  bad  consequences. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  been  sedu*' 
lously  inculcated  upon  you  as  a  primary  duty  during  <hi? 
last  three  years,  the  adoption  of  every  preventive  meas'ilt^ 
to  avert  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  fon^.  It^  ap^ 
pearance  has  hitherto  beeii  almost  in  ail  cases  sufficient  to 
produce  the  required  effect ;  and  in  the  few  instatldes  t^fhere 
it  has  been  employed,  the  moment  of  success  has  been  sni^ 
ceeded  by  that  of  conciliation.  To  act  diffi*rently,  and  to 
pursue  those  wild  tribes  who  are  the  common  disturbers  of 
the  peace  with  retaliation  of  outrages  beyond  what  is  necem 
sary  to  evince  our  power,  is  to  confirm  them  in  their  habitSi 
and  to  add  to  their  other  motives  of  hostility  those  rf  resent* 
ment  and  despair.  When  engaged  in  warfare  with  MA 
classes,  we  should  be  cautious  how  we  inflict  suittniaify  pli« 
nishment  on  the  individuals  who  fall  into  our  power*  Thestt 
are  often  the  mete  instruments  of  crime,  and  act  in  its  ootti<» 
mission  under  as  strong  an  impulse  of  duty  to  their  supe« 
riors  as  the  soldier  in  otir  ranks ;  and  it  is  as  unreasonable 
to  expect  their  habits  can  be  changed  by  making  examples 
of  such  men,  as  it  would  that  we  oould  subdue  the  spirit  of 
a  nation  by  putting  to  death  every  sddier  brimgisg  to  it 
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that  we  found  fighting  against  us  in  actioo.  Tlie  in- 
creased danger  in  which  this  placed  individuals  wciuld  only 
strengthen  that  powerful  feeling  by  which  they  were  at- 
tached to  their  leaders,  while  it  added  that. of  revenge 
against  those  who  treated  them  with  ,what  they  deemed 
cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  agents  of  the 
British  gove  nment  to  direct  their  efforts  to  eSed  a  change 
in  the  fnune  :>f  these  savage  communities ;  instead  of  oom- 
mendngy  in  imitation  of  unprincipled  and  de^xvtic  native 
rulers,  an  unprofitable  and  interminable  warfare  upon  indi* 
viduals,  who  can  hardly  be  termed  guilty  when  they  act  by 
the  express  order  of  chiefs  to  whom  and  their  predecessofs 
they  and  their  fathers  have  given  implicit  obedience  for 
centuries.  The  nature  and  strength  of  the  ties  wfaidi  sub- 
sist in  these  societies  were  fully  discovered  in  the  trial  of 
Nadir  Singh  *,  the  celebrated  Bheelalah  diief  of  the  Vin- 
dhya  range.  No  one  has  questioned  the  justice  of  his  pu- 
nishment; but  that  of  the  persons  who  committed  by  his 
order  the  barbarous  crime  for  which  he  was  exiled,  would 
have  been  deemed  an  act  of  oppres^on. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  that  you  have  to  main- 
tain the  peace,  is  that  of  exerting  yourself  to  render  all 
(even  the  poorest  and  wildest  classes)  sensible  of  the 
benefits  they  derive  horn  your  protection.  There  is  no 
point  in  which  this  is  more  required  than  against  the 
excesses  of  our  troops,  camp-followors,  merchants  who  have 
passes,  and,  in  short,  all  who  on  any  ground  use  the  Bri- 
tish name.  The  governments  of  the  different  presidencies 
have  been  long  sensible  of  this  evil,  and  have  endeavoured, 
byj  the  strictest  orders  and  proclamations,  to  correct  it. 
The  pressing  of  begaries*  and  hackeries  t  has  been  posi- 

«  For  a  particnlar  account  of  this  remarkable  chief  of  robbers,  Yide 
Memoir  of  Central  India,  vol.  i.  p.  550. 

*  Begaries  are  a  claM  of  natives  of  low  tribe,  whote  ceenpatUn  if 
lAbour,  t  Hackeries  are  a  species  of  eaiis. 
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tively  forbidden ;  but  these  orders  must  be  enforced  with  a 
rigordus  and  uncompromising  spirit  by  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal authorities,  otherwise  they  will  prove  unavailing.     This 
is  a  point  of  duty  in  which  I  consider  those  under  my 
orders  to  have  no  (q>tion  or  latitude.     In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Central  India,  it  is  one  of  too  much  importance, 
both  as  it  relates  to  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
reviving  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  warrant  any  devia- 
tion, either  for  the  accommodation  of  individuals  or  the 
public  service.    The  former,  when  no  longer  encouraged  by 
improper  or  unwise  indulgence  to  trust  in  any  way  to  the 
country,   will  soon  learn   to  be  independent  of  its  aid; 
public  departments  will  in  like  degree  become,  from  pro- 
viding for  their  own  wants,  more  efficient ;  and  when  the 
inhabitants  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
person,  whatever  be  his  rank,  to  press  them  or  their  cattle, 
they  will  be  inspired  with  a  confidence  that  will  lead  to 
their  furnishing  more  resources  to  troops  and   travellers, 
from  a  desire  of  profit,  than  has  ever  yet  been  extorted  by 
an  oppressive  system;  which,  according  to  all  natives  I 
have  heard  speak  upon  the  subject,  has  been  carried  to  as 
great,  if  not  greater  lengths,  in  countries  subject  to  our  rule 
and  control,  than  in  the  worst  of  their  own  governments. 

There  are,  I  fear,  many  omissions  in  these  notes  of 
Instructions;  but  an  anxiety  to  render  them. complete  has 
already  made  them  far  longer  than  was  at  first  intended.  One 
of  my  chief  objects  has  been  to  impress,  in  the  most  forcible 
mann^,  the  great  benefits  which  are  to  be  expected  from  a 
kind  and  conciliating  manner,  and  a  constant  friendly  inter- 
course with  those  under  your  direction  and  control.  It  is 
the  feelings  and  knowledge  which  such  habits  on  yoiur  part 
will  inspire,  that  can  alone  give  effect  to  the  principles  of 
action  that  have  been  prescribed  for  your  observance.  You 
are  called  upon  to  perform  no  easy  task :  to  possess  power^ 
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but  id4om  to  ex^rciBe  it ;  tp  witness  abuses  whjiA  jou 
think  you  could  Gonrect ;  to  see  the  en&^  if  not  crimes,  rf 
superstitious  bigotry,  and  tl|e  miseries  of  misrule,  and  yet 
forbear,  lest  you  injure  int^ests  t^  gt^ter  tluin  any 
withiii  the  q>faere  of  your  limited  duties,  and  impede  and 
enbam^ss,  by  9^  rash  change  and  innovatiaii  that  may  bring 
local  benefit,  the  slow  but  certain  inarcii  of  general  imppme- 
ment  Nothing  can  keep  you  right  on  all  theae  points  bat 
agi|staat  eflEbrts  to  udd  to  your  knowledge,  and  aocoatonpuig 
your  mind  (as  I  have  before  urged  you)  to  dw^  upon  tiie 
eharacter  qi  the  Pritish  power  in  India,  and  that  of  die 
empire  pvw  which  it  is  established.  The  latt^,  oompefr< 
bending  numerous  tribes  and  nations,  with  all  their  vaiioiis 
institutions  and  goy^^unent8,  may  truly,  though  metapbori* 
<>ally,  be  viewed  as  a  vast  and  ancient  fabric,  ndtber  without 
shape  nor  beauty,  but  <^  which  many  parts  are  in  a  diiifi- 
dated  state,  and  all  more  or  less  soiled  or  decayed;  9t31  k 
is  a  wbfde,  find  connected  in  all  its  parts;  the  foimdadons 
are  deep-laidj  and  to  the  very  summit  arch  rests  upon  arch. 
We  foee  now  its  possessors;  and  if  we  derire  to  presore, 
while  we  improve  it,  we  must  make  ourselves  oomjdeldly 
masters  oi  the  frame  of  the  structure  to  its  minutest  orna- 
ments and  defects :  nor  must  we  remove  the  smallest  stooe 
till  another  is  ready,  suited  to  fill  the  vacant  niches  other- 
wiae  we  may  inadvertently  bring  a  ruin  cm  our  own  heads, 
and  those  of  others,  on  the  spot  where  we  too  esigfriy 
sought  to  erect  a  monumait  of  glory. 

JoHK  Malcolm. 

Camp  DhoQliah,  2Sth  June,  1821. 
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